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COMPARATIVE   EXPENSES  OF  LIVING 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAP. 


SmcB  the  peace  of  1814,  many  thousands  of  English  have  heen  m  the  habit  of 
residing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  purposes  of  economy.  These  persons 
are  of  two  classes ;  firstly,  those  of  large  ilicomes,  w^o,  having  plunged  into 
dissipation,  and  displayed  a  luxury  beyond  even  their  vast  resources,  and  who, 
wanting  the  finnness  of  character  which  enables  persons  to  sink  considerations 
of  &lse  pride,  abandon  their  native  country,  where  they  can  no  longer  keep  up 
a  display  above  that  of  persons  of  more  moderate  means,  and  resort  to  other 
climes,  where,  with  less  enienditure,  they  are  able  to  make,  according  to  the 
scale  of  display  amongst  roreigners,  an  appearance  still  more  attractive  than 
that  which  they  made  at  home ;  and,  secondly,  those  of  limited  income,  who 
hope  to  find  in  foreign  countries  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  cannot 
obtain  in  England,  and  also  the  means  of  educating  their  children  at  a  cheaner 
rate.  For  the  first  of  these  classes,  there  can  be  no  sympatiiy  amongst  right- 
minded  men.  Their  conduct  is  fiill  of  egotism,  and  totisJly  destitute  of  pa- 
triotism. They  care  nothing  for  the  distress  of  the  industrious  classes  of 
Englishmen,  who  depend  for  support,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  expenditure 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy  m  the  coimtry  from  which  they  are  derived ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  them  whether  the  middle  classes,  who 
depend  upon  the  rich,  live  in  comfort,  or  close  their  shops  and  starve.  For  the 
other  class  of  emigrants,  however,  to  whom  we  have  nuide  allusion,  more  is  to 
be  said.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  England  with  incomes  of  from  one 
to  five  hundred  poimds  a  year,  who  leave  it  only  with  the  view  of  husbanding 
a  portion  of  their  resources  for  the  foture  welfiure  of  their  children,  and  with 
whom  the  cheap  but  good  education  of  those  children  is  a  leading  motive  for 
emigration.  Our  observations,  therefore,  yhH  be  directed  chiefly  to  this  class, 
and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  shew  that  they  fall  into  a  lamentable  error 
when  they  deprive  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  good  which  the  distribution 
of  their  income  at  home  would  create,  by  emigrating  under  the  impression  that 
they  will,  at  least,  do  good  to  themselves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  peace,  the  conmarative  prices  of  living 
and  education  abroad  and  at  home  were  very  different  m>m  what  the^  are  now. 
Everything  in  England,  at  that  time,  was  exorbitantly  dear,  whilst  abroad 
everything  was  comparatively  dirt  cheap.  Things  have  gradually  undergone 
a  vast  change ;  peace  prices  have  succeeded  in  England  to  war  prices,  and 
abroad  the  prices  of  provisions,  house-rent,  &o.,  in  the  places  which  are  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  English  as  places  of  residence,  have  risen  fifty,  in  some 
instances,  a  hundred,  per  cent.    We  will  begin  witii  Paris,  because  it  was  to 
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Paris  that  the  English  first  flocked.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  place 
the  prices  of  the  two  capitals  in  juxtaposition,  for  our  readers  who  are  house- 
keepers will  be  able  to  make  the  comparison  themselves ;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in. 
this  part  of  France.  It  may  be  attributed  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  influx  o>£ 
foreigners,  but  the  main  cause  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mercial movement  which  has  increased  the  population  of  large  towns,  and  made 
the  inhabitants  lan;er  consumers  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  at  a  period  when 
money,  the  sign  of  exchange,  was  comparatively  scarce.  With  the  cause,  how- 
ever, we  have  little  to  do. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  housekeeping  is,  necessarily,  house  rent. 
The  English  housekeeper  will  say,  after  having  read  the  followmg  statement, 
whether  there  is  anythmg  to  be  saved  on  this  head  by  a  residence  in  Paris. 
There  are  not  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  entire  houses,  varying  in  size  and  price, 
according  to  the  classes  who  inhabit  them.  In  Paris,  aU  the  houses  are  large, 
and  are  uvided  into  apartments,  which  are  let  out.  In  the  same  house  may 
be  found  a  coal-shed  on  the  ground  floor,  a  prince  on  the  first  floor,  and 
water  carriers,  and  street  vendors  of  fish  and  vegetables  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
floors.  A  porter,  who  has  a  lodge  on  the  ground  floor,  has  charge  of  the  house, 
receives  the  rent  when  due,  and  takes  care  to  prevent  any  lodger  from  remov- 
ing his  furniture  before  his  rent  is  paid.  As  building  is  more  expensive  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  empl5yed,  and  the 
slowness  of  French  workmen,  as  compared  with  those  of  England,  and  as  land- 
lords are  not  satisfied  unless  house  property  yields  six  or  seven  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  invested,  the  rents  are  comparatively  high.  This  is  equally  the 
case,  whether  the  situation  be  one  of  nishidn  or  business ;  and  although  in 
secluded  quarters,  which  are  neither  fiishionable  nor  commercial,  rents  are 
comparatively  low,  they  are  much  higher  than  in  London,  in  cases  which  are 
similar  as  to  the  position  of  house  property.  We  vrill  begin  with  a  fashion- 
able situation.  In  the  month  of  «Janufury,  1842,  a  large  house  in  the  Rue 
Chauveau  la  Garde  was  completed,  and  bills  were  put  up  for  letting  the  apart- 
ments, unfurnished.  The  house  is  what  is  called  a  double  house,  having  com- 
plete sets  of  imartments  in  front  and  at  the  back.  In  the  present  case,  were  is 
no  difference  m  the  value  of  the  front  or  back  apartments,  for  although  the 
Rue  Chauveau  la  Grarde  is  in  a  &shionable  quarter,  it  may  almost  be  considered 
a  back  street.  Each  apartment  of  seven  or  eight  rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
let  at  3000  francs  (120/.)  a-year ;  on  the  first  floor,  at  6000  francs,  on  the 
second  floor,  at  5000  francs,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  at  4500  and  4000 
francs.  The  whole  house,  thus  parcelled  out,  produces  to  the  owner  42,000 
francs,  (nearly  1700/.)  a-year.  The  house  is  lai^e  and  elegant ;  but  what  a 
large  and  splendid  house  it  must  be,  and  how  fashionable  must  be  the  situation, 
to  produce  1700/.  a-year  in  London,  unfurnished !  At  the  entrance  of  the 
PaLus  Royal  from  the  Rue  Yivienne  is  a  house,  neither  commodious  nor  well 
built,  which  is  let  out  as  follows : — ^There  are  on  the  ground  floor  four  small 
shops ;  one  of  them,  which  is  only  ten  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  and 
which  has  not  even  a  fire-place,  and  no  room  or  even  closet  connected  with  it, 
is  let  for  1750  francs  (70/.)  a-year,  and  the  others  are  let  at  the  same  rate ;  on 
the  entresol,  a  single  large  room,  but  so  dark  that,  even  in  the  summer,  it  is 
necessary  to  bum  a  light,  is  let  for  630  francs.  This  room  is  occupied  by  a 
hair-dr^er ;  the  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor  are  smaller,  and  are  let  at 
from  400  to  500  francs  each.  The  first  floor  over  the  entresol  is  occupied  by 
the  owner  of  the  house ;  but  the  second  floor,  which  in  England  would  be 
called  the  third,  as  the  entresol  is  in  reality  the  first  floor,  is  let  in  two  apart- 
ments, neither  of  them  of  more  than  ftve  or  six  rooms,  and  those  not  good,  at 
3500  francs  each.  It  will  be  said  that  an  EnffUshman  coming  to  Paris  fiir 
economy,  would  not  think  of  living  either  in  a  mshionable  quarter,  or  a  busi- 
ness quarter.  He  would  look  out  for  an  apartment,  not  too  distant  from  the 
centre  of  Paris,  but  in  a  situation  where  the  rents  are  comparatively  low,  such 
as  the  streets  in  the  neis^ibourhood  of  the  Strand,  or  of  Soho  Square.    We 
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will  go,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  what  is  called  the  cheap 
quarter  of  Paris,  without  hieing  at  the  same  time  a  low  one — ^viz.,  the  Fauhoui^ 
St.  Grermain.  Here,  in  a  respectable  street,  a  good  first  floor  of  six  rooms  may 
be  had,  unfurnished,  for  about  1800  francs  ift-year  (72/.) ;  and  a  iburth  floor  of 
the  same  size,  for  1000  francs.  In  London,  a  pretty  eight-roomed  house,  in  an 
equally  good  position,  can  be  had  for  35/.  to  40/.  per  year.  True  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  taxes,  as  regards  the  tenant,  are  higher  in  London  than  in  Paris; 
not  that  taxation  is  so  much  higher  in  England  than  in  France,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferently levied.  The  taxes  upon  a  house  of  40/.  a-year  in  London,  exceed, 
perhi^  on  an  average,  with  the  poor-rate,  10/.  a-year ;  in  Paris,  the  taxes 
upon  an  apartment  (and  here  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  France  the 
occupier  of  an  unfurnished  apartment  is  liable  to  taxes,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  England,)  of  1000  francs  a-year  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  sterling; 
but  there  is  one  inevitable  tax  in  Paris,  which  is  not  known  in  London.  In  the 
English  capital,  the  tenant  who  occupies  an  entire  house  has  to  pay  a  water  rate, 
which  varies  according  to  the  size  oi  the  house,  but  the  lodger  has  no  burthen 
of  this  kind.  In  Paris,  all  the  water  is  supplied  by  carriers,  at  the  rate  of  a 
sou  (a  halfpenny)  per  mil ;  not  one  house  in  a  thousand  is  supplied  with 
water  through  pipes.  For  a  &mi]y  of  eight  or  ten  persons,  at  least  four  pails 
of  water  are  required  daily,  and  this,  for  the  year,  amounts  to  73  francs,  or 
nearly  three  pounds  sterling.  Some  houses,  indeed,  have  wells,  but  the  water 
is  not  potable,  and  it  is  too  hard  for  most  household  purposes. 

We  have  alluded  to  taxation,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  know  what  are  the  princip^  direct  tuces  in  France.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  direct  taxes  on  luxuries.  A  man  may  have  as  many  carriages, 
horses,  dogs,  and  servants,  as  he  pleases,  without  the  payment  of  a  tax ;  but  no 
person  can  cany  on  trade  of  any  kind  without  v^paiente  (licence.)  This  varies 
m>m  five  or  six  francs  per  annum  to  500  francs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  apportioned  to  the  rent,  and  in  Paris  it  amounts 
to  about  ten  per  cent. ;  consequently,  if  a  tradesman  pays  10,000  francs  a-year 
to  the  owner  of  the  premises  which  he  occupies,  he  has  1000  fr^cs  to  pay  for  his 
patente.  Then  there  is  a  tax  upon  all  the  operations  of  commerce  for  which  a 
wri^tten  agreement  may  be  necessary,  and  which  averages  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  for  which  the  agreement  is  made.  The  owner  of  property  has  a 
land  tax  and  house  tax  to  pay;  the  tenant  pays  taxes  upon  doors  and  wmdows, 
and  upon  his  furniture,  wluch  is  called  the  ifnp6t  mobUier,  There  are  no  direct 
compulsory  poor-rates,  but  a  very  large  sum  is  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  from  the  receipts  of  theatres,  &c.  Every  theatre,  or  other  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  pays  an  eleventh  of  its  gross  receipts  to  the  government,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  stage-coaches,  omnibuses,  &c.  The  indirect  taxes  are 
very  heavy,  for  there  are  very  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life  whidh  are  not 
heavily  taxed.  All  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  not  only  pay  a 
heavy  custom  duty,  but  are  also  subject  to  what  is  called  the  octroi  tax  on  en- 
tering towns.  Thus  wood,  coals,  butter,  wine,  butchers'  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
&c.,  pay  a  duty  on  entering  a  town,  although  they  are  native  produce.  This 
tax  is  very  heavy  in  cities,  and  is  particularly  so  in  Paris.  Wine,  for  instance, 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  pays  an  octroi  duty  on  entering  the  capital,  which  is 
nearly  as  high  as  its  first  cost. 

Let  us  now  state  the  average  prices  in  Paris  of  the  principal  necessaries  of 
life:— 

Bread  fluctuates  between  three  and  four  sous  (three  hal^ence  to  two-pence) 
per  pound. 

Butchers*  Meat.  Beef  and  mutton,  fifteen  to  twenty  sous ;  veal  and  pork, 
twenty  to  twenty-two  sous ;  lamb,  twenty  to  twenty-five  sous. 

Wine.  The  ordinary  kind,  which  is  called  vin  ordinaire,  and  is  used  for 
dinner  beverage,  as  beer  is  in  England,  costs  from  eight  to  twelve  sous  per 
quart.  In  point  of  strength  and  nourishment,  this  wine  is  very  inferior  to  a 
quart  of  good  London  beer  at  four-pence.  The  finer  wines  are  cheaper  in 
proportion  than  in  London,  but  no  good  wine  can  be  had  at  less  than  two 
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francs  per  bottle,  and  many  wines  cost  five  and  six  francs.  (The  wholesale 
prices  only  are  ^ven.)  An  Englishman  accustomed  to  Port  and  Sherry  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of  these  wines  in  Paris  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  their  nature,  at  a  lower  price  than  in  London.  Wine,  as  a  necessary — 
namely,  as  a  dinner  beverage,  is  dearer  in  Paris  than  beer  is  in  London;  con- 
sequently, as  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  the 
English  resident  on  this  head. 

Fish.  This  is  rarely  fr^h  and  good  in  Paris,  and  is  always  dear.  When  a 
cod's  head  and  shoulders  can  be  had  for  four  or  tiye  francs,  it  is  considered 
cheap,  and  a  small  pair  of  soles  is  not  reckoned  dear  at  two  francs.  A  good- 
sized  turbot  costs,  when  cheap,  ten  to  twelve  francs ;  and  salmon  is  thought 
cheap  at  two  to  tWee  francs  per  pound.  The  only  cheap  fish  of  which  there  is 
always  an  abundant  supply,  are  the  skate  and  the  conger  eel.  The  latter, 
cooked  in  the  French  way,  is  not  a  bad  dish.  Shell  fish  is  very  dear ;  a  good- 
sized  lobster,  for  four  or  five  persons,  can  rarely  be  had  for  less  than  six  or 
seven  francs.  Oysters  are  six  and  eight  sous  per  dozen,  but  they  are  very 
small ;  they  are  not  fed  and  &ttened  as  in  London ;  in  point  of  bulk,  a  London 
native  is  equal  to  three  of  the  small  oysters  which  are  eaten  in  Paris.  There 
is  a  large  kind  of  oyster  which  is  comparatively  cheap,  but  it  is  too  coarse  to  be 
eaten  raw ;  it  is  only  fit  for  soups. 

PouiiTBT.  In  point  of  quality,  the  poultry  which  is  brought  to  the  Paris 
market  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  very  dear.  When  fowls 
for  roosting,  ana  of  good  size,  are  at  seven  to  eight  francs  per  couple,  they  are 
not  thought  dear ;  and  a  conmion  price  for  smidl  ducks  is  five  to  six  francs  a 
pair.  T^keys  are  comparatively  cheaper;  a  good-sized  one  may,  in  the  season, 
be  had  for  six  or  seven  francs.  Geese  are  three  to  five  francs  each ;  but  geese 
.  are  little  eaten  in  Paris,  except  by  the  lower  orders.  Pigeons  are  dear,  seldom 
less  than  ten  sous  each,  and  n'equently  twenty rfive  sous. 

Game.  Partridges  are  not  dear ;  they  vary  from  thirty  to  fifty  sous  a  brace. 
Pheasants  are  scarce  and  dear ;  a  frill-sized  pheasant  is  considered  cheap  at 
eight  to  ten  francs.  A  frdl-sized  hare  costs  ^ve  to  six  francs ;  and  rabbits, 
which  are  game  in  France,  are  thought  very  cheap  when  they  are  only  thirty 
sous  each.  Wild  game  is  not  plentmd  in  the  Pans  market ;  but  the  price  is 
about  the  same  as  in  London. 

Fbuit  and  Vegetables.  These  are  certainly  much  cheaper  in  Paris  than 
in  London.  On  an  average,  fruit  is  only  hali  as  dear  as  in  London ;  and 
vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  are  much  dearer  than  in 
London,  although  bread  is  cheaper,  are  still  cheaper,  as  compared  vnth  the 
London  prices,  than  fruit.  Potatoes  are  so  dear,  probably  because,  although  the 
use  of  them  is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  they  are  not  yet  used  extensively 
as  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  therefore  large  tracts  of  land  are  not  yet  planted 
with  them.  In  England,  where  little  bread  is  eaten  at  dinner,  a  large  dish  of 
potatoes  is  indispensable;  but  a  Frenchman,  who  eats  four  times  as  much  bread 
at  his  dinner  as  an  Englishman,  does  not  require  the  substitute.  Indeed,  pota- 
toes are  in  most  Frencn  houses  served  rather  as  a  luxury,  d  la  maitre  d'hote!, 
and  en  salade,  &c.,  than  plain  boiled  (au  naiurel),  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 
The  vegetables  are,  generail^  speaking,  much  better,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than 
they  are  in  London ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  which  are  used 
as  salad.  The  cheapness  arises  chiefly  from  the  land  around  Paris  being  (tivided 
into  small  lots ;  there  is,  consequently,  much  competition  amongst  the  growers, 
and  their  poverty  compels  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  ground,  and  to  efifect 
immediate  sales.  The  fruit  is  not  so  fine,  generally  speaking,  as  that  which  is 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

G&ocEBiBs.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  and  coffee,  groceries  in  Paris  are 
dearer  than  in  London.  Sugar  is  cheap,  (very  &ie  loaf  sugar  can  be  had  at 
20  sous  per  pound,  and  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  French  pound  is 
heavier  by  twelve  per  cent,  than  the  English  pound,)  and  excellent  coffee  is 
sold  at  two  francs  to  two  francs  and  a  half  per  pound.  The  low  price  of  sugar 
arises  from  the  extent  to  which  the  manumcture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  has 
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been  carried  in  France.  During  the  war,  sugar  cost  six  francs  per  pound  in 
Paris ;  for  at  that  time  half  the  vesseb  laden  with  suffar,  in  the  few  colonies 
then  possessed  by  the  French,  were  caotured  by  the  Engush ;  and  even  since  the 
peace,  and  before  the  manu&cture  of  oeet-root  sugar  became  general,  the  price 
was  forty  to  fifty  sous  per  pound.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  beet-root 
sugar  is  not  equal  in  sweetness  to  West  India  sugar.  This  is  a  mistake.  If 
a  pound  of  the  best  beet-root  sugar,  and  a  pound  of  the  best  colonial  sugar, 
be  dissolved  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  saccharometer,  one  will  be  found 
to  contain  as  much  saccharine  matter  as  the  other.  The  coffee  in  Paris  is  yery 
good ;  and  being^more  roasted  than  the  coffee  in  London,  it  goes  further  in 
domestic  use.  Tea  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  so  good,  for  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  fresh  supplies. 

Chbese,  Buttsb,  and  Milk.  There  is  very  little  good  cheese  made  in 
France.  The  best  is  the  Bomtefort,  which  resembles  good  Stilton,  and  is  sold 
at  two  francs  per  pound.  The  cheese  most  in  use  is  the  Qruyere.  The  best 
is  made  in  Switzerland;  but  it  is  pretty  well  imitated  in  manyparts  of  France, 
and  is  sold  in  Paris  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  sous  per  pound.  Ijiere  is  a  cream 
cheese,  called /roTiui^e  de  Ne^fchately  made  in  Normandy,  which  is  very  good, 
but  dear ;  it  is  not  sold  by  the  pound,  but  in  little  cakes,  weighing  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  each,  at  three  to  four  sous.  Butter  is  dear  in  Paris.  In  the  summer 
the  average  price  of  good  fresh  butter  is  thirty-four  sous  per  pound ;  in  the 
winter,  the  best  fetches  forty-five  to  fifty  sous.  Milk  is  ei^t  sous  per  quart, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  superior  to  the  London  milk ;  for  the  police  keep  up  a 
rigid  surveillance  as  regards  the  milksellers,  and  inspectors  are  appointed, 
who,  frova.  time  to  time,  examine  thequality  of  the  milk  offered  for  sale. 
Cream  is  not  sold  as  it  ^is  in  London.  Wnat  is  called  crhne  in  Paris  is  milk 
rendered  more  rich  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cream ;  this  is  sold  at  about 
double  the  price  of  milk.  What  we  call  cream  is  by  the  French  called  crime 
double^  and  must  be  specially  ordered  frx>m  the  dairy.  In  this  case,  it  is  about 
as  dear  as  it  is  in  London. 

FuEi..  This  is  a  most  expensive  article  in  Paris.  Coals  are  sold  at  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy  francs  per  ton,  (these  are  the  Belgian  coals,  which  are  as 
good  as  those  of  Newcastle ;  French  coals  may  be  had  in  Paris  at  fifty  francs 
per  ton,  but,  from  their  bad  quality,  they  are  comparatively  dear.)  At 
seventy  francs  per  ton,  coals  in  Paris  are  as  dear  again  as  in  Lonaon ;  and  wood, 
which  is  still  the  chief  fuel,  although  the  use  of  coals  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general  every  day,  is  very  much  dearer,  for  a  ton  of  coals,  costing  seventy 
francs,  will  give  one-third  more  heat  than  two  voies  of  wood,  costing  eighty 
francs.  There  are  very  few  apartments  in  the  lodging-houses  in  Paris  with 
the  fire-places  fitted  up  for  burning  coals. 

Cix>THiNG.  Female  clothing  is  certainly,  on  an  average,  thirty  per  cent, 
dearer  than  in  England ;  for  cottons  are  twenty-five  per  cent,  dearer,  woollens 
are,  quality  considered,  fifty  per  cent,  dearer,  and  silks  are  not  cheaper.  In 
men's  clothing,  nothing  is  cheaper,  except  boots  and  shoes ;  very  good  boots 
may  be  had  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  francs  per  pair.  As  woollen  cloth,  how- 
ever, is  dearer  than  in  London,  clothes  are  aiso  dearer,  and  &shionable  tailors 
in  Paris  are  quite  as  exorbitant  in  their  own  charges  as  those  of  London.  The 
charge  for  a  coat  by  a  fashionable  Paris  tailor  is  120  to  150  francs,  and  for  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  mty  to  sixty  francs.  The  charge  by  a  nonfitshionable  tailor 
IS  90  to  110  francs  for  a  coat,  and  30  to  35  francs  for  a  pair  of  trowsers.  This 
is  rather  more  than  would  be  charged  by  an  ordinary  tailor  in  London, 
linen  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in  London. 

Horse  Keep.  The  cost  of  feeding  a  horse,  in  one*s  own  stable  at  Paris, 
i^  about  three  francs  ten  sous  (about  three  shilling)  per  day,  if  he  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  The  oats  are  not  so  good  as  m  England,  and  the  hay  is 
very  inferior.  At  livery,  the  charge  is  not  higher,  but  the  horses  are  half 
starved. 

Servants*  Wages.  A  good  (comparatively  good,  for  the  Paris  servants 
are  the  worst  in  the  world)  man  servant  expects  400  to  500  francs  a  year,  and 
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his  board,  lodging,  and  livery.  The  wages  of  housemaids  vary  from  250  to 
350  francs,  with  board,  lodging,  and  two  to  three  bottles  of  wine  per  week.  A 
good  female  cook  expects  350  to  400  francs  a-year,  and  what  she  can  make.  A 
man  cook  must  be  paid  from  600  to  1000  francs  a  year,  if  he  be  clever  in  his" 
art ;  but  there  are  many  men  servants  in  Paris  who  cook  pretty  well,  without 
calling  themselves  proressed  cooks,  who  are  to  be  had  for  400  to  500  francs 
a  year.  Grood  French  grooms  are  very  scarce ;  French  stable  servants  take  no 
pride  in  the  horses  entrusted  to  their  care.  If  an  Englishman  in  Paris  has  a 
horse,  and  wishes  it  to  be  well  treated,  he  must  hire  an  English  groom. 

Education.  A  very  mistaken  idea  prevails  in  England  as  to  the  expense 
of  education  in  France.  In  no  part  of  that  country  is  it  much  cheaper  than 
in  England,  for  localities  similarly  circumstanced ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
quite  as  expensive  in  Paris  as  it  is  in  London.  There  is  no  good  boarding-school 
tor  boys  at  which  the  charge  is  less  than  1000  francs  a-year,  without  extras, 
and  the  ornamental  parts  of  education — such  as  drawing,  dancing,  fencing, 
music,  &c. ;  and  at  many  of  the  boarding-schools  for  females,  the  charges  are 
even  higher  than  in  London.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  parents  who 
reside  in  Paris,  and  who  wish  to  have  masters  at  their  own  houses,  may  effect 
a  considerable  economy.  Good  masters  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
fruncs  per  lesson,  whereas  masters,  whose  acquirements  are  not  superior,  in 
London,  charge  nearly  double  that  amount.  Females  may,  therefore,  be 
educated  well  and  cheaply  in  Paris ;  and  there  are  classical  schools  and  colleges 
to  which  boys  may  be  sent  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day,  and  at  which 
the  charge  is  little  more  than  one  half  what  it  is  in  London ;  but  if  recourse  be 
had  to  boarding-schools,  nothing  is  gained  by  bringing  children  to  France  for 
education. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  of  comparing  the  different  heads  of  expen- 
diture in  the  capital  of  France,  for  what  is  actually  necessary  in  a  respectable 
family,  he  will,  we  think,  find  that,  as  &r  as  saving  is  concerned,  he  would  do 
well  to  stay  at  home,  instead  of  adcting  to  the  enormous  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  England,  to  enrich  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and  labouring 

clajsses  of  England. 

If  pleasure,  folly,  vtdn  and  frivolous  amusements,  be  desired,  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  had  cheaper  and  in  much  greater  variety  in  Paris  than  in  London ; 
but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  to  be  had  for  comparatively  nothing. 
The  lover  of  theatrical  amusements,  if  he  be  a  single  man,  can  gratify  himself  m 
Paris  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  of  a  Paris  theatre  is 
low ;  but  as  ladies  are  not  admitted  into  the  pit  of  a  French  theatre,  the  economy 
does  not  extend  to  them.  For  less  than  four  shillings,  a  person  may  go  to  the 
pit  of  the  Grand  Opera,  or  the  Italian  Opera,  in  Pans,  and  for  less  than  three 
shillings  he  is  admitted  into  the  pit  of  the  national  theatre  for  the  genuine 
drama — ^viz.,  the  Theatre  Frariqais ;  let  him  have  a  lady  with  him,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  parts  of  a  theatre  which  are  frequented  by  respectable  persons, 
and  in  which  one  can  both  see  and  hear  well,  are  quite  as  dear;  as  in  London. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  may  observe,  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  character,  and  which  is  turned  to  good,  account  by  persons  of  fixed, 
large  or  small,  incomes,  who  leave  London  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  Paris. 
It  is  not  the  custom  in  France  to  measure  hospitality  by  the  purse.  It  is  not 
the  custom  in  Paris  for  a  person  who  invites  company  to  expend  upon  a  single 
party  the  income  of  a  month.  The  French  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  give 
suppers ;  they  do  not  estimate  the  cost  of  each  guest,  therefore,  as  is  the  case 
in  London,  even  among  the  upper  classes  of  tradesmen,  at  ten  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings. A  cup  of  tea,  a  glass  of  eau  gucree,  or  a  glass  of  orgeat,  are  the  only 
refreshments  offered  or  required ;  and  the  English  residents  in  Paris  have,  with 
some  exceptions,  adopted  tne  French  practice.  The  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  parties  are  more  numerous,  and  a  person  of  small  income  is  not  compelled 
to  decline  invitations,  because  he  dreads  the  expense  of  inviting  in  his  turn. 
Eighteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  evening  parties  in  Paris  do  not  cost  more 
than  a  frft"*^  a  head;   eating  and  drinkmg  are  secondary  considerations  on 
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these  occasions ;  in  I.<ondon  they  are  primary  ones.  Neither  are  there  those 
nice  demarcations  of  rank  which  in  London  give  formality  and  stifihess  to 
evening  parties,  and  which  exclude  respectable  persons  who  do  not  hold  a 
certain  aristocratic  grade  in  society.  There  is,  indeed,  an  aristocracy  in 
French  parties,  as  there  is  in  England ;  but  there  is  none  of  the  aristocracy 
within  aristocracy,  which  is  so  contemptible  a  portion  of  the  English  character. 
Tradesmen  in  Paris  do  not  mix  much  m  the  parties  of  the  non-trading  classes ; 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  excluded  from  them ;  and  in  what  is  called  gentility, 
there  are  none  of  the  cUstinctions  which  are  observed  in  England.  Iia  person 
be  a  gentleman  by  education  and  pursuits,  he  is  admitted  into  the  best  society ; 
he  is  not  watched,  to  see  whether  he  comes  to  a  party  in  his  own  carriage,  or 
in  a  hackney  coach,  or  on  foot.  The  French  are  above  these  petty  distinctions : 
would  that  the  English  were  the  same !  There  is  one  of  the  outskirts  of 
London,  in  which  this  separation  into  grades  is  carried  to  so  absurd  an  extent, 
that  carriage  people  only  visit  carriM^  people ;  those  who  can  display  only  a 
^g,  or  who  cannot  go  beyond  a  saddle-horse,  must  remain  at  home.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  Paris.  The  gpreatest  recommendations  to  ^ood  society 
in  that  capital  are  education  and  the  pursuit  of  science;  an  educated  and 
scientific  man,  who  has  not  an  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
is  as  well  received,  and  as  much  honoured,  as  a  duke  who  has  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the  neat  calamities  of  society  in  England, 
that  if  a  man  of  limited  income  would  visit  and  receive,  he  must  go  to  an  ex- 
pense beyond  his  means.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  non- 
trading  people ;  there  is  the  same  distinction  amongst  traders.  People  look  more 
at  the  means  which  a  tradesman  is  supposed  to  have  of  giving  dinners  and 
suppers  in  an  expensive  style,  than  at  lus  moral  merit,  and  we  therefore  see 
men  every  day  endeavouring  to  ape  what  are  called  their  betters,  but  who  are 
really  in  no  wise  superior  to  themselves,  in  expenditure.  A  man,  instead  of 
huslianding  his  resources  for  his  old  age,  must  keep  his  gig,  and  give  dinners 
and  suppers;  and,  in  order  to  do  this  with  eclat,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous  about 
running  into  debt.  The  conventions  of  society  have  a  vast  effect  upon  income ; 
and,  as  fieur  as  they  are  concerned,  the  real  superiority  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
French. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  comparative 
expense  of  living  in  London  and  Paris,  for  the  single  man  of  very  limited  income ; 
and  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  from 
Paris  to  a  friend  in  England,  hy  a  ^f-pay  lieutenant  of  the  English  army.  It 
is  quite  graphic  in  its  way.  Efe  says — ^'  You  know  that  my  income  altogether 
does  not  exceed  12(W.  a-year.  With  this  poor  stipend,  I  fwicied  myself  a  very 
poor  man  in  London ;  and  having^  heard  so  much  of  the  cheapness  of  France,  I 
resolved  on  wintering  in  Paris.  I  arrived  here  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
after  having  visited  a  hundred  lodnng-houses,  I  at  length  obtained  a  very  good 
bed-room,  and  a  bed-room  only,  for  sixty  francs  (almost  fifty  shillings)  per 
month.  For  three  pounds  a  month,  fifteen  shillings  a- week,  you  know,  I  had 
a  very  pretty  sitting-room  and  bed-room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and 
the  good  people  of  the  house  prepared  my  breakfast  ror  me,  and  cooked  my 
dinner  if  I  wished  to  dine  at  home.  The  porter  of  the  house  in  Paris  at  which 
I  fixed  my  quarters,  however,  told  me  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  done 
for  me  there.  Well,  I  installed  myself;  and  as  it  was  very  cold  weather, 
laid  in  forty  francs*  worth  of  wood,  which  I  expected  would  last  at  least 
two  months,  for  in  my  London  lodgings  I  paid  ninepence  per  day  for  a  good 
fire,  and  was  at  least  seven  or  ei^t  hours  daily  at  home ;  whereas  it  was 
evident  that,  as  I  must  go  out  in  Paris  for  my  meals,  I  should  be  comparatively 
little  at  home.  What  was  my  astonishment,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  although  I  had  a  fire  only  in  the  evening,  to  find  that  my  wood  was 
almost  gone ;  and  God  knows  I  had  never  once  been  warm,  for  the  d — -d 
chimney  smoked  at  such  a  rate,  as  all  the  French  chimneys  do,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  sit  with  my  door  wide  open,  to  avoid  suffocation.  On  the  first 
morning  after  my  arrival,  I  went  to  a  caf^  to  breakfast ;  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee, 
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which,  to  fiaY  truth,  was  veiy  good,  a  small  loaf  of  hread,  certainly  not  enough 
for  a  man  or  good  appetite,  and  a  sUce  of  butter,  of  which  it  would  take  neany 
a  hundred  to  make  a  pound.  The  charge  for  this  was  eighteen  sous,  which, 
with  two  sous  to  the  waiter,  made  a  franc.  In  London,  I  have  frequentlj 
turned  into  a  decent  cofiee  shop,  and  in  the  upper  room,  which  was  visited  only 
by  respectable  persons,  had  a  large  cup  of  tea  and  a  roll  and  butter  for  four- 
pence  halfpenny— just  half  what  my  break&st  cost  me  here.  Then  as  to 
dinner.  My  first  visit  to  a  restaurant  was  rather  an  unlucky  one  for  my 
purse ;  it  was  to  the  Frires  Prcvenqeaux  in  the  Palais  BoyaL  As  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  dishes,  I  resolved  to  be  guided  by  two  French  gentlemen  who 
took  their  seats  at  llie  same  time,  at  an  adjoinmg  table.  I  ordered  what  I 
heard  them  order,  and  had  seven  or  eight  different  dishes,  each  fax  too  copious 
for  me ;  for  I  was  not  then  aware  that,  in  order  to  dine  well  at  these  places, 
without  paying  enormously,  and  to  have  some  variety,  there  must  be  two  or 
three  persons  together,  and  the  order  should  be  given  for  a  single  portion,  as 
it  is  called,  for  the  party.  By  this  means,  three  persons  may  have  five  or  six 
dishes,  and  pay  no  more  than  would  be  paid  by  one  person.  My  bill,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine,  came  to  seventeen  firancs — ^rather  an  expensive  outlay  for  a  sub.  on 
half-pay.  On  the  following  day  I  went  to  a  restaurant  il  prixfixe — that  is  to  say, 
at  a  fixed  price  per  head,  and  I  had  what  I  then  considered  to  be  a  pretty  good 
dinner — ^viz.,  soup,  four  dishes,  dessert,  bread,  and  half  a  bottle  of  vdne,  ror  two 
fhuics.  To  this  place  I  returned  day  after  day,  but  I  was  soon  disg^ted  with 
it ;  for  I  was  informed  that  the  cheap  restauraieurs  are  in  the  habit  of  buying 
up  what  renudns  every  day  at  the  high-priced  restaurants^  and  disguising  it  with 
sauces,  or  of  purchasing  the  refuse  meat  and  poultry  in  the  markets.  My 
taste  for  thede  restaurants  a  tant  par  tite  was  much  lowered,  also,  by  reading^ 
in  the  journals  an  account  of  the  seizure  of  a  quantity  of  horse  flesh,  from  the 
slaughter  houses  for  horses  at  Montfaucon,  in  the  larders  of  several  cheap 
restaurateurs;  and  of  the  condemnation  of  two  scoundrels  for  killing  a  number 
of  cats,  and  disposing  of  them  at  the  low-priced  eating-houses.  I  do  not  really 
believe  that  I  ever  ate  either. of  horse  flesh  or  cat*s  flesh  at  the  two-franc  shop 
where  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dining;  but  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  was  not  pleasant ;  and,  to  say  truth,  the  mode  of  coolong,  even  supposing 
all  to  be  very  good  in  its  way,  was  not  calculated  to  please  ror  any  length  of 
time.  There  is  a  vast  difference,  certainly,  in  the  style  of  the  French  eating- 
houses,  even  the  cheap  ones,  and  those  of  London.  One  does  not  see  there 
splendid  saloons,  nor  are  we  served  with  four  dishes  of  fish,  butcher's  meat, 
and  poultry,  (not  too  much  of  either,  of  course,)  and  soup,  and  bread  and 
wine,  (the  wine,  indeed,  not  fiunous,  as  you  may  imagine,)  and  a  dessert,  for 
two  francs,  (twenty  pence;)  but  in  London,  a  man  may  have  a  good  wholesome 
dinner  from  a  well-roasted  joint  of  excellent  meat,  with  bread  and  vegetables, 
and  a  pint  of  porter,  for  about  thirteen  pence ;  and,  as  a  permanent  mode  of 
living,  give  me  such  food  in  preference  to  that  of  ^  the  restaurants  of  France. 
Completely  tired  of  French  eating-houses,  at  least  such  as  I  could  afford  to 
visit,  I  inquired  whether  there  was  an  English  eating-house  in  Paris,  and  was 
informed  that  there  were  two,  one  in  the  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  near  the 
Place  Vendome,  kept  by  a  man  named  Catcomb,  the  other  by  a  Mr.  Lucas,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine.  I  went  first  to  the  eating-house  m  the  Bue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs,  but  I  was  not  tempted  to  go  there  a  second  time.  At  this 
place  there  is  onl^r  one  joint,  roasted  beef.  For  a  finuic,  (tenpence,)  one  has  an 
enormous  slice,  with  potato^  bread,  and  a  pint  of  small  beer.  The  dinner  is 
cheu),  and  the  meat  is  good ;  but  the  place  itself  is  filthy,  and  the  company  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  composed  of  English  grooms  and  coachmen,  and  of  the  lowest 
class  of  French  lawyers'  clerks,  and  other  ernploues.     How  frequentiy  the 

tablecloth  b  chan^;ed,  I  know  not;  but  I  should  thiok  it  is  like  W 's 

shirt,*  with  the  difference  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  conced  the  dirt.    At 

*  The  writer  eridentiy  alludes  to  the  foUowiiig :— Sir  C.  W ,  one  of  oar  most  eminent 

conservative  lawyers,  is  said  to  have  a  great  aversion  for  a  clean  shirt  i  hnt  this  is  aftiUinf  which 
he  is  anxious  to  conceaL    An  attorney,  one  of  his  cUents,  calling  at  his  chambers  one  morning 
(vin) 
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Lucas*s  oating-honse,  in  the  Bue  de  la  Madeleine,  one  may  dine  as  well  as  at 
a  respectable  eatinff-house  in  London,  bat  fiur  less  chei^ly ;  for  a  good  dinner 
at  Lucas's,  with  hau  a  bottle  of  fiur  wine, — y&ry  inferior,  however,  to  a  pint  of 
good  English  ale, — costs  twice  as  much  as  would  be  charged  in  Londim  for  the 
same  fiure. 

'^  You  must  not  suppose  that,  in  my  disappointment  as  to  French  restaurants 
and  English  houses,  1  neglected  to  make  tnal  of  the  table  d*h6tes ;  on  the  ccm- 
trary,  I  tried  at  least  twenty,  and  I  was,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  dissatis- 
fied with  aU.  Some  were  good,  but  dear;  others  cheap,  but  baa.  At  the  first 
table  d'hotes,  the  charge  is  five  francs  a  head,  without  wine,  and  two  francs 
more  are  charged  for  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire.  Add  to  this  ten  sous  for  the  waiter, 
and  we  have  seven  francs  ten  sous,  a  very  moderate  charge  for  a  man  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  a-vear,  but  far  too  high  ror  the  pocket  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant. 
The  two  crack  table  d*h6tes  are  those  of  Meurice*s  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  des 
Princes ;  but  I  cannot  say  much  in  fiivour  of  either ;  the  wines  are  not  good, 
and  the  dishes,  although  m  great  variety,  and  all  of  the  better  sort,  are  half 
cold  before  they  are  served.  The  table  d*h6tes  of  the  other  English  hotels  are, 
I  think,  equally  well,  if  not  better  served,  and  at  a  much  lower  price ;  for  I 
dined  at  the  Motel  Victoria,  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  for  four  francs  ten 
sous,  including  a  bottle  of  very  good  wine.  There  are  certain  table  d*h6tes 
in  Paris,  at  which  the  chaxffe  for  dinner,  and  an  excellent  dinner,  including 
-wine  and  oofiee,  is  only  uree  francs ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  come  to 
Paris,  beware  of  going  to  them ;  for  although  you  may  not  pay  as  much  for 
your  dinner  as  it  really  costs  the  master  or  mistress  of  we  house,  you  wiU  run 
the  chance  of  being  fleeced,  as  you  will  see  by  the  piece  of  useful  infor- 
mation I  am  going  to  impart  x  ou  are  aware  that)  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  licenced  gaming-houses  in  Paris  were  suppressed  by  the  police.  Since 
that  time,  a  great  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  titled,  have  set  up  table 
d*h6tes,  splendidly  and  abundfmtly  served,  at  unremunerating  prices ;  but  after 
dinner,  the  company  are  expected  to  a^oum  to  a  saloon,  where  gaming  is 
carried  on  extensively ;  and  although  everything  is  apparently  &ir,  there  are 
plenty  of  adventurers  to  lead  on  the  unwary,  and  strip  them  of  their  cash.  The 
police  have  put  down  several  of  these  houses,  but  others  contrive,  by  avoiding 
yyhat  are  called  prohibited  games — such  as,  homUote  and  rouge  et  noir^  and 
confining  the  games  to  whist  and  ecarte  and  /oto,  to  set  the  police  at  defiance ; 
for  these  games  are  legal  in  private  houses,  and  a  person  keeping  a  table  d'hote 
does  not,  m  such  case,  lose  tne  privilege  of  a  private  individual.  Now,  a  man 
may  be  plucked  at  ecarte  as  well,  and  almost  as  expeditiously,  as  at  rouge  et 
noir;  and  there  are  very  few  who  frequent  these  table  d*h6tes  who  do  not 
my,  in  the  end,  ten  times  as  much  for  their  cheap  dinners  as  if  they  dined  at 
JRocher  du  Cauccde^  or  at  the  Frhres  Provengeaux, 

^  You  see,  then,  that  Paris  is  not  quite  the  place  for  a  man  of  small  income  to 
reside  in,  if  his  object  be  economy ;  and  I  would  advise  all  my  brother  subs. 
in  London  to  remam  where  they  are." 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  statement  which  we  have  made  of  the  expense  of 
living  at  Paris,  that  we  have  taken  the  most  expensive  part  of  France  as  the 
point  of  comparison  with  England ;  and  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  living 
ia  as  expensive  in  Paris  as  in  LondoD,^in  everything  excepting  certain  luxuries 
and  vices,  which  are  neither  within  the  means,  nor  consonant  with  the  habits  of 
persons  of  moderate  incomes,  there  are  many  parts  of  France  in  which  a  fiunily 

esoAj,  fonnd  him  engaged  in  shaving,  with  a  clean  ahirt  airing  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  before  the 
Are.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  Sir  C.  left  the  room  to  go  into  his  bed.room.  The  attor- 
ney, who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  habits  of  the  learned  gentleman,  immediately  marked  the 
day  of  the  month  with  his  pencil,  on  a  comer  of  the  shirt.  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  attorney 
called  again,  early  in  the  morning,  and  fonoA  a  shirt  again  before  the  ftn.  Watching  an  oppor> 
tnnity,  when  Sir  C.  W.'s  back  was  tamed,  he  examined  tiie  shirt,  and  fonnd  that  it  was  the  same 
tliat  he  had  marked.  "  Fray,  Sir  C,"  said  he,  shortly  afterwards,  "  do  not  stand  upon  any  cere- 
mony with  me,  for  we  are  old  friends ;  put  on  your  shirt,  and  we  can  still  continue  to  chat  over 
oar  allUr."  Sir  C.  replied,  "  Wdl,  if  yon  will  excuse  me,  I  will  do  so,  for  I  think  my  shirt  must 
now  be  well  aired."  *<I  think  so  too,*'  said  the  attorney,  "if  it  has  been  at  thelireeyery 
morning  since  I  was  last  here,  which  is  ten  days  ago,  as  you  will  perceiye  by  my  memorandum 
upon  the  shirt  tail!** 
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may  economize,  and  yet  have  great  ei^joyment  of  existence.  In  answer  ip  such  an 
ohjection,  we  would  say,  that  we  haye«poken  only  of  the  two  capitals ;  and  that 
if  it  he  true,  as  it  undouhtedly  is,  that  there  are  places  in  France  where  living 
is  cheaper  than  in  Paris,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  places  in  Englana 
in  which  living  is  much  cheaper  than  in  London.  The  expense  of  living  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  for  instance,  is  much  smaller  than  in  Paris ;  for  meat, 
poultry,  and  vegetables,  are  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  house-rent  is 
not  more  than  half  what  it  is  in  Paris ;  and  Boulogne  is,  we  must  admit,  a 
pretty  town,  with  many  advantages  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  English. 
Nor  IS  the  economy  of  a  residence  at  Boulogne  confined  to  house  rent  and  pro- 
visions. Education  is  to  be  had  there  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  There  is  an 
excellent  college,  to  which  boys  may  be  sent  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  at  a 
cost  of  six  or  seven  pounds  a  year,  and  masters  may  be  had  for  female  educa- 
tion, at  home,  in  every  branch,  at  one  half  of  what  is  charged  in  Paris.  There 
is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  Boulogne  and  London,  or  between  Bou- 
logne and  what  are  called  the  &shionable  watering-places  in  England — 
such  as  Brighton,  Margate,  Dover,  Hastings,  &c.,  on  the  score  of  economy. 
But  are  there  not  watering-places  in  England  almost  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  Boulogne  ?  Are  there  no  towns  on  the  sea  coast  in  Cornwall,  in  which 
a  family  may  live  quite  as  economically  as  in  Boulogne  ?  To  be  fair  in  our 
comparison,  as  regards  the  expense  of  living,  we  must  not  put  Boulogne  and 
Brixton  in  juxtaposition.  If  pleasure  and  fashionable  society  are  the  objects^ 
united  with  economy,  Boulogne  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the 
English  watering-places  which  we  have  named ;  but  if  health  and  economy 
only  are  considered,  they  are  to  be  had  at  quite  as  easy  a  rate  in  the  west  of 
England,  «s  in  that  of  France. 

And  there  are,  we  admit,  very  many  places  in  France  which  are  infinitely 
cheaper  than  Boulogne.  In  some  parts  of  Brittany,  in  many  parts  of  the  South  of 
France,  provisions,  with  the  exception  of  bread,  which  is  nearly  as  dear  in  the 
provinces  as  it  is  in  the  capital,  are  not  half  so  dear  as  in  Paris,  and  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  Boulogne.  A  house  may  be  had,  too,  in  the  provinces,  for  a 
fourth,  or  even  a  sixth  of  the  rent  demanded  in  Paris ;  but  is  not  this  also  the 
case  in  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not,  also,  the  case  in  the 
British  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  where  a  family  of  ten  persons  may  live 
in  handsome  style  for  200/.  a-year  r  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  for 
mere  economy ;  it  may  be  had  at  home,  with  equal  facility,  and  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  great  secret  of  the  emigration  of  the  English  to  the  Con- 
tinent is  pride.  People  have  not  courage  to  economize  where  they  have  been 
extravagant ;  they  do  not  like  to  appear  poor  in  a  country  where  the  false,  we 
may  say  wicked,  conventions  of  society,  make  it  a  sort  of  crime  not  to  be  rich. 
Patriotism  disappears  under  the  influence  of  self-love,  and  men  rush  abroad 
with  a  view  of  appearing  great,  ynth  means  which  at  home  would  cause  them 
to  appear  little.  The  false  conventions  of  society  may  palliate,  but  they  can- 
not justify,  the  tide  of  emigration. 

It  may  be  objected,  also,  to  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  comparative 
expenditure  of  a  fiunily  in  England  and  out  of  it,  that  we  have  spoken  only  of 
France.  There  are,  it  will  be  said,  other  countries  in  which  house-rent  and 
provisions  are  very  much  less  expensive  than  they  are  in  many  parts  of  France. 
They  are  cheaper  in  Belgium ;  they -are  still  cheaper  in  Germany ;  and  they 
are  even  comparatively  cheap  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  This  is  all  true ;  it  is 
even  tne  as  to  some  of  the  most  fashionable  places  m  Germany  and  Italy,  at 
least  as  regards  provisions ;  but  it  is  not  true  as  to  house-rent  in  Naples,  in 
Rome,  in  Florence,  and  in  Nice ;  for  there,  in  consequence  of  the  great  influx 
of  English,  house-rent  is  dear.  It  may  be  less  expensive,  nominally,  but  when 
we  speak  of  comparative  expense,  we  must  take  comfort  and  convenience  into 
consideration.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  expense  of  removal ;  a 
family  of  eight  or  ten  persons  cannot  be  transported  to  a  distant  point  without 
great  cost ;  and  the  expense  of  travelling  out  and  home,  will,  vdth  a  family  of 
small  means,  be  almost  equal  to  one  year's  income.     This,  indeed,  where  the  in- 
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tention  is  to  be  absent  for  seyeral  years,  is  not  an  important  consideration ;  but 
in  tbe  present  state  of  the  political  world,  who,  when  he  leaves  England  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  abroad,  can  say  how  long  he  may  be  able,  with  safety,  to 
remain  absent. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  persons  of  limited  income,  to  reflect  be- 
fore they  resolve  upon  emigrating  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  economy,  to  reflect  as  to  what  would  be  practicable  at  home.  1£  a  man  with 
a  family,  who  has  only  400/.  a-year,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exceeding  that 
sum  in  his  expenditure,  and  has,  consequently,  incurred  debts,  let  him  seriously 
and  honestly  examine  every  item  of  his  expenditure,  and  see  whether  he  can- 
not reduce  it  without  resorting  to  the  unpatriotic  course  of  emigration.  Let 
the  mistress  of  the  fiunily,  also,  exett  herself  in  efforts  of  retrenchment.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  merely  by  coming  to  a 
right  understanding  as  to  the  terms,  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries.  Long 
indulgence  in  luxuries  makes  them,  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  comforts,  and 
comforts  are  by  many  regarded  as  necessaries.  Where  the  income  of  a  fiunily 
is  400/.,  300/.,  or  even  200/.  a-year,  it  will  be  needless  to  attempt  any  abridg- 
ment of  comforts,  for  comforts  are  attainable  by  ail  but  the  absolutely  poor, 
and  God  knows  they  abound  in  England ;  but  there  must  be  no  mistucing 
luxury  for  comfort.  Females  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ride  in  their  own 
carriages,  may  think  it  very  hard  to  be  deprived  of  their  comfort ;  they  will 
not  allow  that  it  was  a  luxury.  A  hackney  coach,  however,  is  quite  as  com- 
fortable, and,  in  reality,  more  so,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  anxiety  about  a 
horse  foiling  ill,  or  any  annoyance  with  the  insolence  of  male  servants.  And 
to  those  who  have  never  known  the  luxury  of  a  private  carriage,  but  who  have 
been  able  to  indulge  frequently  in  the  expense  of  a  hired  carriage,  there  is  no 
real  calamity  in  being  compelled  to  ^o  on  foot ;  they  gain  in  health,  and  health 
is  a  true  comfort  n  the  master  or  the  fomHy  takes  his  bottle  of  port  wine 
daily,  he  calls  that  a  comfort,  forgetting  that  cUsease  is  the  result  oi  over  en- 
joyment, and  that  disease  is  not  a  comfort.  WouM  he  really  have  less  com- 
fort if  he  were  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  week,  instead  or  a  bottle- a-dt^  ? 
And  }£  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  family  have  been  accustomed  to  what 
they  considered  the  comfort  of  having  company  now  and  then  to  dinner,  would 
they  be  less  comfortable  if  they  had  them  at  the  less  expensive  meal  of  tea, 
instead  of  dinner  P  Would  it  not  be  a  comfort  to  them  to  reflect  that,  if  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance  should  become  limited  by  the  new  principles  of 
economy  which  they  had  adopted,  they  could  reckon  on  having  a  few  friends, 
where  mey  had  previously  a  great  number  of  acquaintances  ?  K  people  had 
more  true,  and  less  false  pride,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  economize,  and  in 
such  case  they  would  find  it  easy  to  live  at  home,  and  that  comfortably,  with- 
out emigrating,  and  robbing  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  of  their  own  coun- 
try, to  enrich  tiiose  of  foreign  countries. 

The  force  of  habit,  and  false  pride,  render  it  more  difficult  for  people  of 
moderate  income  to  make  both  ends  meet,  than  any  real  disadvantages  of  their 
position.  We  know  a  gentleman  of  300/.  a-year,  and  without  family,  who  was 
always  poor,  although  he  lived  in  a  third  floor,  and  paid  only  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  for  his  apartment ;  but  he  was  a  great  smoker,  a  great  snuif-taker,  and  a 
great  wine-drinker.  He  would  not  allow  that  these  were  luxuries  ;  he  would  not 
even  admit  that  these  were  comforts ;  habit,  he  said,  had  rendered  them  neces- 
saries. A  firiend  asked  him  how  many  cigars  he  smoked,  how  much  snuff  he  took, 
and  how  much  vrine  he  drank,  daily.  His  answer  was.  Six  cigars,  half  an  ounce 
of  snuff,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine.  Being  asked  to  say  what  he  paid  for  them, 
he  replied,  that  he  smoked  only  the  best  cigars,  for  wnich  he  paid  four-pence 
each ;  that  he  took  Lundyfoot,  for  which  he  paid  eight-pence  an  ounce,  being 
four-pence  daily ;  and  drank  only  good  port  wine,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  shillings 
a  dozen.  "  And  how  much,"  said  his  friend,  "  does  all  this  cost  you  yearly?" 
**  Egad !"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  never  thought  about  it."  His 
friend  said  he  would  make  the  calculation  for  him.  "  Your  cigars,  and  your 
snuff,  and  your  wine,"  said  he,  **  cost  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day,  which 

(xi) 
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multiplied  by  365,  gives  118/.  12«.  6eL  per  annum."  The  ^ntleman  seemed 
perfectly  astonished  at  this  announcement,  but  at  the  same  tmae  declared  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  not,  after  such  long  habit,  do  without  these  enjoyments. 
His  Mend  urged  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  go  very  gradually  in  the 
work  of  improvement.  The  gentleman  did  make  the  attempt.  Instead  of  six 
cigars,  he  smoked  five ;  he  reduced  the  quantity  of  snufF  about  one-sixth^  and 
the  veiy  first  day  he  left  one  glass  of  wine  in  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of 
three  months  he  got  rid  of  the  habit  of  smoking  altogether,  he  took  half  an 
ounce  of  snuff  weekly,  instead  of  daily,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine  served  him 
for  four  days  instead  of  one.  His  annual  saving,  therefore,  was  nearly  one 
hundred  poumis  a  year.  This  gentleman  had  more  than  once  talked  of  going 
abroad,  for  economy.  He  no  longer  talked  of  it,  when  he  found  that  by  the 
correction  of  bad  habits  he  had  acquired  the  means  of  remaining  at  home,  and 
spending  his  300/.  a-year  to  his  own  satis&ction,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country. 

The  case  here  given  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  one^  but  it  may  be  boldly  asserted, 
that  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  the  correction  of  bad  habits,  and  the 
display  of  a  little  honest  pride,  are  (Milled  for  by  the  position  of  persons  of 
limited  income.  K  any  such  person  should  read  this  humble  but  honest  appeal 
to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  Englishmen,  he  must  not  be  offended  at  our 
observing,  that  there  is  true  pride  in  economy,  true  courage  in  retrenchment. 
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If  we  could  dispense  with  a  pre&ce,  we  should  do  so ;  for,  generally  speakiiig, 
it  is  that  port  of  a  hook  which  is  least  read.  In  this  work,  however,  the  preface 
is  essential  to  the  reader,  and  we  shall  endeavoar  to  make  it  as  little  tedious  as 
possible,  by  saying  just  so  much  of  ourselves  as  the  reader  may  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  no  more. 

We  will  not  begin,  as  most  authors  do,  by  saying  that  we  were  induced  to 
print  and  publish  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  private  friends,  who,  having  had 
the  high  delight  of  reading  the  work  in  manuscript,  benevolently  opposed  the 
idea  of  excluding  from  the  same  enjoyment  the  public  at  large ;  we  will  be 
more  candid.  We  consulted  no  private  friends ;  we  thought  the  work  would 
be  usefril,  and  our  publisher,  who  has  an  eye  to  business,  thou^t  it  would 
sell. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  our  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  work  would 
be  useful,  and  as  to  our  mode  of  execution.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  had  thrice  that  number  of  books  on  the  various  subjects  which  are  treated 
of  in  this ;  but  there  has  lutherto  been  no  attempt  to  bring  the  information 
which  they  contain  vnthin  the  range  of  every  purse,  and  every  man^s  time. 
There  are  treatises  upon  cookery  enough  to  fill  several  shelves  of  a  library,  and 
several  of  them  are  very  well  done ;  but  they  are,  for  the  greater  part,  com- 
jnlations  from  each  other ;  and  where  men  like  M.  Ude  and  M.  Gardme  have 
chosen  to  give  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  culinary  art, 
they  have  taken  care  to  make  people  pay  dearly  for  the  information,  and  they 
have  also  treated  with  contempt  the  domestic  cookery  which  must  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  nine-tenths  of  those  civilized  beings  who,  whilst  they 
agree  with  those  gentiemen  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  intended  for  man  to 
devour  raw  food,  do  not  appreciate  dishes  exactiy  in  proportion  to  their  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  tiiere  has  been  no  want  of  works  on  domestic  cookery,  but 
the  authors  have,  for  the  greater  part,  &llen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and, 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  culinary  art,  or  from  a  belief  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  prepare  rich  dishes  unless  one  be  actually  rich,  have  neglected  to  borrow 
from  the  autocrats  of  the  kitchen  some  of  this  knowledge  of  foshionable  life. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  both  extremes.  Every  work  of  real  merit  on 
cookery  has  been  consulted,  and  those  articles  which  are  mere  compilations 
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have  been  revised  by  practical  cooks,  whilst  several  hundred  hitherto  un- 
published recipes  for  the  preparation  of  food  have  been  supplied  by  cooks 
equally  eminent  with  those  who  have  figured  in  print.    Thus  fiyr,  then,  our 
work  will  be  use^l ;  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  in  a  condensed  form.    We 
have  consulted  every  work  on  French  cookery,  from  "Vatel  and  Careme  to  the 
Cuisinier  Royal,  the  Cordon  Ble^  and  the  Cuinne  Bourgeoise,    Everything  that 
they  contain,  and  which  our  culinary  collaborators  knew  frt)m  experience  to  be 
good,  is  given  here.    And  if  we  have  not  given  M.  Car^e^s  four  hundred 
modes  of  dressing  fish  and  making  soups,  it  was  because  nine  out  of  ten  are 
silly  modifications,  made  from  affectation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  out  the 
book.    The  works  of  other  countries,  where  good  cookery  is  knovni,  have  also 
been  consulted ;  and  as  regards  English  cookery,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
obtain  the  best  information  that  could  be  procured,  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  economy  throughout ;  for  economy  should  be  aimed  at  in 
the  preparation  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  of  the  plainest  food.  Here,  indeed,  lies 
the  true  science  of  the  good  cook ;  for  with  an  outlay  of  five  shillings  he  can 
prepare  a  savory  dish,  which  a  bungling  artiste  would  be  unable  to  prepare  at 
a  cost  of  fifteen.    Everybody  has  heard  of  the  French  general,  who,  when 
besieged,  invited  the  besieging  general  to  dinner,  in  order  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  still  an  abundance  of  good  cheer  in  the  garrison,  instead  of  its  being, 
as  reported,  on  the  point  of  starvation.    The  besieging  general  was  regaled 
with  no  less  than  twenty  dishes,  all  equally  good ;  great,  therefore,  was  his 
astonishment  at  learning  subsequently  that  he  had  been  dining  on  horseflesh^ 
variously  cooked.    This  is  g^ven  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  a 
good  cook,  even  with  the  worst  materials.    How  must  his  science  predoininate, 
therefore,  when  his  materials  are  good. 

But  if  in  the  portion  of  the  Domestic  Dictionaet  which  relates  to  food 
we  merely  gave  the  most  approved  known  preparations,  enriched  by  the  new 
stores  of  knowledge  which  our  culinary  collaborators  have  laid  open  to  us,  we 
should  have  but  half  performed  the  mission  which  we  imposed  upon  ourselves. 
The  great  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is,  the  attempt  to  render  health 
compatible  with  enjoyment,  and  to  shew  how  the  most  atrabilious  dyspeptic 
may  eat  without  dread,  and  digest  what  he  eats.  Here  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  explode  absurd  prejudices,  and  to  lay  down  new  rules.  So  far,  the 
work  is  a  true  Dictionary  of  Health,  Without  asserting  that  men  may  eat  and 
drink  what  they  like,  and  be  none  the  worse,  or  denying  what  is  good  in 
Mr.  Accum*s  warning  of  Death  in  the  Pot,  we  endeavour  to  lay  down  precepts, 
by  following  which  the  most  delicate  may  indulge  in  savory  food,  and  the 
digestive  organs  be  rather  invigorated  than  impaired.  In  this,  everything  like 
quackery  has  been  avoided ;  there  have  been  quacks  enough  the  other  vray,  a^d 
we  have  not  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  harsh  and  uofeeling  rules  of  the 
cEletetic  practitioner,  who  would  make  his  patient  drink  by  measure  and  eat  by 
weight,  extreme  notions,  having  no  other  claim  to  notice  than  their  novelty. 
More  than  one  practical  and  really  eminent  physician  has  contributed  articles 
and  general  information  as  to  the  things  which  may  be  eaten  with  safety, 
ei^oyment,  and  benefit ;  and  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  good  as  well  as  new. 
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.  Aj  fiur  as  it  has  been  found  practicable,  every  article  relative  to  cookery  is 
alphabetically  arranged ;  and  where  variations  are  made  from  the  general  rule, 
the  object  is  to  assist  the  reader.    Thus,  for  instance^  oytter  mwp  will  not  be 
found  under  the  letter  O,  nor  will  hare  be  found  under  the  letter  H,  but  the  one 
under  S  (soups),  and  the  other  under  G  (game) :  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
fish,  pathy^  &c.    This  arrangement  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  sup- 
posing that  a  lady  mtends  to  give  a  dinner  party,  and  has  (as  every  lady  will, 
we  trust,  have)  a  copy  of  the  Domestic  Dictionabt  in  her  practical  library. 
She  sends  for  her  cook,  male  or  female,  and  concerts  as  to  the  fare  to  be  pro- 
vided.    "  What  fish  shall  we  have  ?"  says  the  kwiy.    Now,  if  the  difierent 
kinds  of  fish  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  were  classed  under  their  separate 
letters,  she  must  run  through  the  whole  of  it  to  find  them,  whereas,  by  looking 
under  F,  for  Jiak,  she  finds  them  all.    So  it  is  with  game^  «ot^,  Miicev,  pattiyy 
jellies^  &c.    She  is  to  refer  to  each  general  head,  and  under  that  she  will  find 
the  various  articles  alphabetically  arranged.     The  index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  vrill  also  aid  her  in  her  search,  and  render  the  reference  the  afi&dr  of  a 
moment. 

Great  care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  upon  all  the  vegetables  which 
are  used  as  food.  Their  medicinal  qualities,  when  they  possess  any,  are  pointed 
out,  as  isj  also  the  mode  of  raising  them,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
gardening  book  vidth  this  Dictionary  in  hand;  and  then  follow  the  various 
modes  of  dressing  vegetables  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  domestic  economy,  everything  that  the  head  of  a  family,  a  housekeeper,  a 
cook,  or  a  conmion  serving  maid  should  know,  is  given.  There  are  practical 
treatises,  by  writers  of  experience,  in  each  art,  on  brewing,  baking,  the  manufacture 
of  liqueurs;  the  mode  of  choosing  foreign,  and  of  making  domestic  wines;  the  ruak- 
ing  of  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  jellies,  preserves,  &c, ;  the  mode  of  economizing 
fuel  and  light ;  in  foct,  all  that  is  connected  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  a 
fiunily.  There  are  also  instructions  for  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  the 
preservation  of  meats  and  vegetables;  and  these  are  not  compiled  from  other 
books,  but  articles  written  expressly  for  this  work,  with  references  to  printed 
authorities  where  they  are  good. 

In  minor  matters,  the  Domestic  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
useful  information.  Our  readers  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  any  attempt  at 
domestic  medicine,  except  as  connected  with  the  management  of  a  house ;  but 
in  this  respect  nothing  has  been  omitted.  Thus,  under  the  head  baths,  all  that 
relates  to  warm  bathing,  whether  of  foot-baths  or  general  baths,  is  given, 
because  that  is  a  portion  of  domestic  economy.  So  are  remedies  given  for 
bums,  scalds,  &c.,  because  a  female  may  bum  or  scald  herself  in  the  duties  of 
the  household,  and  the  remedy  should  be  immediately  at  hand.  There  is  a 
treatise  on  poisons,  also ;  for  a  member  of  a  family  may  be  poisoned  by  verdigris 
firom  saucepans,  by  poisonous  mushrooms,  by  certain  kinds  of  fish,  by  arsenic 
obtained  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and  inadvertently  mixed  vrith  food :  where 
an  accident  in  domestic  economy  can  occur,  the  remedy  is  pointed  out. 

The  washing  of  silks,  and  other  articles  of  apparel ;  the  dying  of  articles, 
where  it  is  practicable  in  a  private  way ;  the  removal  of  stains,  and  the  various 
information  necessary  for  the  good  housewife,  are  not  omitted :  and,  in  this 
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respect,  nothing  is  recommended  that  has  not  heen  tried  by  experience,  and  been 
crowned  with  success.  All  that  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  at  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  a  servant,  of  whatever  degree,  should  know,  is  here  taught.  The 
aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  give,  as  regards  domestic  economy,  a  Practical 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  TfUnge, 

Not  one  of  the  least  interesting  features  of  this  work  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  toilet.  All  the  secrets  of  the  perfumer  are  opened  to  the  public.  The 
lady  may  now  make  her  Eau  de  Cologne^  her  lavender  water,  her  essences, 
pomatums,  poudres  dentifrices,  &c.  &c.,  with  economy,  and  with  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  many  perfumers  would  be  glad  to  attain.  The  instructions 
are  ftora  various,  but  approved  sources ;  and  when  the  process  of  distillation  can 
be  dispensed  with,  the  mode  of  operating  by  infusion  is  g^ven ;  but  as  distillation 
is  sometimes  indispensable,  the  instructions  under  that  head  are  so  plain  and 
practical,  and  the  process  is  rendered  so  interesting,  that  many  ladies  will 
become  distillers  whether  we  would  or  not. 

Long  as  our  pre&ce  is,  we  have  but  glanced  at  the  general  features  of  the 
work.  We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  is  ftdly  borne  out  by  the  contents,  and 
that  our  readers  vrill  allow  that  we  might  have  said  more. 
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ACI  AIR 

ACETIC  ACID,  is  distilled  vinegar,  cooked,  has  a  yery  unpleasant  flavour.  Br 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  pickling,  on  ac-  first  putting  the  meat  in  brine  for  a  couple 

count  of  its  strength;  but  it  has  a  flavour  of  days,  and  then  steeping  it  for  three 

which  is  for  from  agreeable.  Its  chief  use  days  m  water  which  has  been  boiled  vnth 

is  in  medicine,  where  a  pure  acid  is  re-  spices,  to  which  is  to  be  added  about  a 

quired.  tenth  part  of  pyroligneous  acid,  it  may  be 

ACETIFICATION.     The  term  ap-  kept  for  several  days,  and  will  eat  tender, 

plied  to  vnnes  and  other  liquids  when  without  un^easant  flavour, 

they  turn  sour.                               ^  AIR.    The  air  which  we  breathe,  in  its 

ACIDS.   The  various  adds  having  re-  pure  state  is  composed  of  two  simple  sub- 

ference  to  culinary  preparations  and  do-  stances,  called  oxygen  and  nitroeen,  in  the 

mestic  economy  will  be  found  under  their  proportions  of  seven  parts  of  tne  former 

different  heads.    For  the  e£fect  of  acids  to  two  of  the  latter,  with  a  small  propor- 

on  the  animal  system,  see  Indigestion,  tion  of  carbonic  add,  and  water  in  the 

WnrBfl,  &e.  state  of  vapour.  The  two  latter,  however, 

ACIDULATION.    Tins  is  the  term  are  accidental,  and  their  presence  varies 

employed  in  gastronomy  for  the  mode  of  much  as  to  quantity  accormng  to  circum- 

preserving  food  by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  stances.    In  some  experiments  upon  at- 

In  most  cases  it  is  proper  to  use  a  salt  mospheric  air,  only  three  parts  of  carbonic 

pickle  before  the  vinegar  is  applied ;  and  acid  have  been  found  in  a  thousand  parts 

wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  meat  to  be  of  air ;  and  in  other  experiments,  eight 

preserved  should  be  brought  to  as  dry  a  parts  have  been  found ;  the  quantity  of 

state  as  possible  before  it  is  salted.  A  veiy  virater  in  the  state  of  vapour  varies  consi- 

strong  brine  is  then  made,  in  which  the  derably,  butgeneraUy  spesJung  is  not  two 

meat  is  laid  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  per  cent.    Tne  proportions  of  hydrogen 

according  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  and  nitrogen  do  not  vary  much.    "MSibj 

to  be  kept.    Vinegar,,  which  has  been  thousand  experiments  have  been  macle 

previously  boiled  with  spices  or  herbs,  with  air,  at  aifferent  heights  and  in  dif- 

according  to  taste,  la  then  put  into  a  pan,  forent  locahttes,  but  the  results  as  to  the 

with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  also  presence  of  oxygen  and  nitroffen  have 

previously  boiled,  and  the  meat  is  laid  in  been  nearly  the  same,  although  tne  effects 

it  to  soak.    When  it  has  lain  three  or  upon  dyspeptic  patients  in  some  localities 

four  days,  it  may  be  taken  out  and  hune  had  been  so  powerful  as  to  lead  to  an 

up,  keeping  it  as  lima  as  it  has  not  tumea,  <minion  that  the  cmnponent  parts  of  the 

when  it  is  codced  by  either  boiling  or  air  were  greatly  modified,  as  compared 

roasting.   In  very  hot  weather,  meat  may  with  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed 

be  kept  fresh  for  several  days  by  draw-  to  breathe.    Nature  has  proved  herself  a 

ing  over  the  suifoce  of  it  a  fine  brush,  benevolent  chemist  in  the  mode  in  which 

dipped  in  pyroligneous  acid;  in  this  case,  the  two  greet  elements  are  mixed :   a 

however,  me  outer  port  of  the  meat,  when  larger  proportion  oi  nitrogen  would  hav^ 
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been  injurious  to  health,  and  a  smaller  attributed  to  what  is  called  change  of  air. 
proportion  would  have  been  insufficient  to  Such  change  is  always  to  be  recommended 
correct  the  excitement  which  a  greater  to  dyspeptic  persons;  for  whether  there 
preponderance  of  nitrogen  would  create,  really  be  any  modifications  of  air  of  which 
Our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  chemistry  is  ignorant,  or  the  desired  effect 
scientific  information  as  to  the  exact  pro-  be  produced  by  the  various  causes  de- 
portions  of  the  elementary  and  accidental  pendent  upon  a  change  of  scene,  the  ex- 
parts  of  which  atmospheric  air  is  composed,  ercise  of  travelling,  and  a  variation  in  the 
and  its  mode  of  action,  will  do  well  to  turn  ordinary  course  of  our  occupations  and 
to  those  articles  in  a  good  encyclopaedia ;  pursuits,  yet,  as  the  effect  is  in  most  cases 
we  shall  treat  of  it  only  in  connexion  with  obtained,  we  must  not  omit  such  a  dura- 
its  known  effects  in  the  digestion  of  food  tive  process  when  it  is  vidthin  our  means, 
and  the  regulation  of  health.  In  order  to  restore  and  preserve  health. 

An  unlimited  enjoyment  of  pure  air  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  de- 
is  essential  to  healtMul  existence.  If  this  sirable ;  and  although  currents  of  air  are 
be  not  the  case,  all  rules  for  diet^  and  to  be  avoided  in  rooms,  we  cannot  be  too 
every  course  of  medicine,  however  judi-  care^l  in  our  mode  of  ventilating  them, 
cious,  would  be  vain.  Digestion  is,  in  a  so  that  we  may  continually  breathe  fresh 
great  measure,  regulated  by  the  state  of  and  pure  air.  The  night  air  is  to  be 
die  blood,  and  the  blood  is  regulated  by  avoided  by  persons  of  weak  digestion;  for 
the  free  action  of  the  lungs;  consequently  it  is  frequently  productive  of  injury,  al- 
the  air  which  we  breathe  cannot  be  too  though  we  are  not  aware  that  it  under- 
pure.  Copious  inhalation  of  pure  air,  and  goes  any  other  change  than  that  of  tem- 
the  active  exertion  of  the  lungs,  is,  in  perature,  which,  however,  is  of  itself  more 
many  cases,  a  success^l  substitute  for  than  sufficient  at  times  to  affect  the  ge- 
eeneral  muscular  exercise;  indeed,  so  neral  health.  That  it  is  injurious  is 
miportant  is  the  frequent  and  powerful  sufficient  for  the  practical  man ;  it  is 
action  of  the  lungs,  that  we  see  frequent  useless  to  inquire  into  causes  in  a  matter 
instances  of  longevity  and  good  health  of  this  nature,,  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
in  persons  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  guard  against  the  effects.  The  windows 
their  time  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  This  of  sleeping-rooms,  however,  should  always 
is  the  case  with  actors,  and  lawyers  who  be  thrown  open,  for  two  or  three  hours 
have  great  forensic  practice,  and  whose  during  the  day,  particularly  when  the  air 
otherwise  sedentary  pursuits  would  in-  is  warm;  and  it  is  an  excellent  practice, 
evitably  induce  disease.  Where  a  free  on  rising  from  bed,  to  throw  off  all  the 
evacuation  of  the  pores  is  kept  up  by  covering,  and  allow  the  air  to  act  freely 
bodily  exercise,  a  pretty  good  state  of  upon  every  part  of  the  bed  and  clothing, 
health  may  be  kept  up  even  when  the  air  Where  many  pers(»is  are  assembled  in 
in  which  that  exercise  is  carried  on  is  not  the  same  room,  it  is  advisable,  if  there  be 
the  best ;  but  where  both  exercise  and  no  other  means  of  ventilation,  to  have  a 
pure  air  are  wanting,  wonders  are  effected  window  opened,  if  the  external  air  be  not 
by  the  active  exertion  of  the  lungs.  too  cold  for  endurance ;  and  in  &ctories  a 

Change  of  air  is  frequently  recom-  perfect  ventilation  should  always  be  main- 
mended  to  invalids,  and  above  all  to  those  tained. 

who  are  unable  to  digest  well ;  and  yet  One  of  our  best  physicians,  Dr.  Loudon, 

what  is  called  change  of  air  is  sometimes  is  of  opinion  that  not  only  is  pure  air  es- 

merely  nominal ;  for  a  man  may  remove  sential  for  the  healthy  digestion  of  food, 

to  a  place  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  but  that  there  is  in  the  air  itself  a  certain 

his  usual  place  of  residence,  and  find  great  degree  of  nourishment  independently  of 

improvement  in  his  health,  eating  witiiout  its  mechanical  action  upon  the  blood.  To 

inconvenience  things  which  he  could  not  what  extent  this  may  be  true,  it  is  perh^K 

previously  digest ;  and  yet  if  the  new  air  impossible  to  determine ;  but  the  opinion 

mto  which  he  had  removed  were  to  be  is  entitled  to  great  respect  from  such  a 

analyzed,  it  might  be   found  precisely  source. 

similar,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  analysis  could  When  the  air  which  we  breathe  in 

go,  as  that  which  he  had  left;.    Change  of  confined  rooms  cannot  conveniently  to  the 

air  involves  change  of  scene,  and  a  variety  invalid  be  entirely  renewed  by  allowing 

of  new  and  wholesome  excitements  of  the  it  to  escape  to  the  outside,  and  admittinff 

mind,  and,  in  most  cases,  an  abstinence  a  fresh  supply,  it  is  sometimes  conre^eo 

from  iigurious  pursuits ;  it  is  not  surprising,  by  the  bunung  of  aix)matic  pastilles,  or  by 

tb-— ^       ^'^  *  wondrous  results  should  be  mixtures  which  give  out  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  gas,  in  which  oxygen  prevails;  asparagus,  &c.;  3rd, Sacchaeine, such  as 

but  these  artificial  means  need  never  be  htmey,  dates,  figs,  iq[iricots,  peaches,  &c.; 

resorted  to,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  first  4th,  Aciduiateb,  as    currants,  apples, 

instance  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  in  lemons,  oranges,  and  the  various  other 

the  room.     The  sleeping  rooms  of  even  acidub^ed  fruits  in  which  the  acid  pre- 

healthy  persons   should   never  be  very  dominates  over  the  saccharine  qualities; 

small ;  but  where  this  is  inevitable,  a  door  5th,  Oilt  articles,  such  as  olives,  and 

communicating  with  an  outer  room,  in  other  productions  abounding  in  this  pro- 

which  no  person  sleeps,  should,  if  prac-  Vf^Yy  6th,  Casbous,  as  miUE,  and  various 

ticable,  be  kept  partly  open ;  for  altlK>ugfa  imoa  of  cheese ;  7th,  Gbi.atiiiou8,  as  the 

the  external  night  air  is  to  be  excluded,  white  flesh  of  young  imifnitla,  and  certain 

as  much  of  the  air  which  the  house  con-  fish,  animal  jelly,  &c.;  8th,  Frasous,  these 

tains,  and  that  as  fin*  as  possible  from  are  often   combined  with   gelatine  and 

places  in  which  the  night  air  enters  freely,  grease,  and  are  furnished  by  the  domestic 

should  be  enjoyed.    If  it  be  injurious  to  animals  which  are  raised  for  the  supply 

pass  the  day  in  an  atmosphere  of  vitiated  of  the  table ;  amongst  the  most  fibrous 

air,   it  is  equally  injurious  to  pass  the  animals  are  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  duck, 

night  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  what  the   pheasant,    the   partridge,  the    wild 

is  pure;  for  the  respiration  of  even  a  boar,  the  hare,  the  deer,  &c.;  and  9th, 

single  individual  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  Aiauminous,  such  as  eggs,  the  brains  of 

character  of  the  air  which  he  breathes;  animals,  oysters,  mussels,  &c.   All  these 

and  if  the  same  air  is  reinhaled,  it  not  alimentary   substances   are   not   equally 

only  has  lost  the  character  essential  for  a  adapted  to  apprise  hunger  and  support 

healthy  action  upon  the  system,  but  it  the  system.     Those  aliments  which  are 

may  lay  the  foundation  of  severe  disease,  the  most  easy  of  dig^tion  do  not  remove 

ALJdUMEN.  This  is  the  term  used  by  the  sensation  of  hunger  for  so  long  a 
medical  writers  for  the  white  of  an  eg^;  period  as  others  which  are  digested  with 
those  articles  which  approach  in  their  difficulty,  and  acquire  a  certain  volume  in 
nature  to  albumen,  are  called  albuminous,  the  stomach ;  for  instance,  venison  is  more 
The  whites  of  eggs  are  of  a  cooling  qua-  rapidly  digested  than  pork,  goose,  and 
lity,  and  are  therefore  much  used  m  the  some  other  meats,  which  are  known  from 
diet  of  invalids,  as  also  in  some  external  experience  to  be  of  slow  and  difficult 
applications.  They  make,  when  mixed  digestion.  Some  very  extraordinary  ex- 
with  rose-v^ter,  a  good  collyrium  for  the  periments  as  to  the  comparative  digesti- 
eyes,  and  they  are  also  used  with  benefit  bility  of  different  sorts  of  food  were  made 
in  bums  and  nresh  wounds.  Dr.  Chalmers,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
in  his  Encyclopaedia,  says,  that  the  white  Paris.  One  of  the  patients,  a  solmer,  had 
of  an  egg  being  boiled  hard  in  the  shell,  received  a  wound  which  left  an  opening 
and  suspended  in  the  air  by  a  thread,  to 'the  stomach  from  the  exterior ;  and  it 
resolves  and  drc^  down  into  an  insipid  was  found  that  substances  could  be  in- 
scentless  liquor,  which,  although  it  contiuns  troduced  into  it  by  this  artificial  opening, 
nothing  sharp,  oleaginous,  or  saponaceous,  without  occasioning  any  serious  derange- 
will  make  a  thorough  solution  of  myrrh,  ment.  Portions  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
which  is  more  than  either  water,  oil,  tied  with  silk,  were  successively  intro- 
spirits,  or  even  fire,  will  effect.  The  duced,  and  notes  were  carefully  made  of 
whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  fining  wines  the  quantity  dissolved  of  each  within  the 
and  other  fermented  liquors.    See  Wines,  same  given  period  of  time.    Mutton,  ve- 

AJXjALJS.    The  effect  and  operation  nison,  partrid^  and  some  other  sorts  of 

of  alkalis  in  cookery  and  domestic  eco-  game,  were  dissolved  more  rapidly  than 

nomy  will  be  found  under  different  heads ;  beef;  beef  more  rapidly  than  veal,  and 

and   as   regards   their  effects   upon  the  the  white  flesh  of  domestic  poultry ;  and 

system,  see  IimiGESTioiir,  Poisons,  &c.  these  latter  were  digested  more  quickly 

ALE.     See  Bseb  and  Brewing.  than  pork.     Ham  and  bacon  remained 

ALIMENTS.    Under  this  head  are  almost  entire  at  the  end  of  the  time  during 

comprised  the  various  kinds  of  food  pro-  which  mutton   was   almost  wholly  dis- 

vided  by  Nature  for  our  support.    They  solved.    These  experiments,  although  not 

are  animal  and  vegetable,  and  may  be  di-  entirely  conclusive,  as  they  were  made  only 

vided  into  nine  classes ;  viz.,  1st,  Fabi-  upon  a  single  individual,  go  very  far  to 

NACBOU8,  such  as  wheat,  barley,   sago,  confirm  the  received  notions  as  to  what 

chesnuts,    beans,    potatoes,   &c. ;    2ndly,  are    called    digestible    and    indigestible 

Mucii«AonfoU8,  as  endive,  spinach,  lettuce,  aliments.      There    are,    however,  many 
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idiosyncrades  to  which  no  genenl  rule    rally  supposed  that  persons  of  yery  slow 
can  he  applied.    Some  persons  are  seri*  digestion  have  dther  a  deficiency  or  de- 
ouslv  inconvenienced  hy  the  use  of  fruits,    fectiye  quality  of  gastric  juice,  and  at- 
while  others  derive  great  benefit  from  tempts  li^ve  been  made  in  some  cases  to 
them.    One  man  will  eat  a  large  quantity  introduce  a  gastric  juice  taken  from  the 
of  nuts,  without  inomvenience,    whilst  stomachs  of  animals  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
another  will  have  an  acute  attack  of  indi-  process  of  digestion.    It  does  not  appear, 
gestion  frt)m  taking  a  very  small  quan-  however,  that  these  attempts  have  been 
tity ;  some  will  digest  pork  with  facility,  attended  with  any  good  results.     The 
and  find  difficulty  in  digesting  those  meats  mode  in  which  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted 
which  are  generally  most  rapid  in  their  has  been  of  late  years  a  sulject  of  dis- 
passage  through  the  system.    The  cele*  cussion.    Some  medical  men  have  con- 
brated  Dr.  GM  could  not  take  mutton  in  tended  that  it  is  not  formed  during  the 
any  form,  and,  indeed,  the  very  s^pear-  period  of  repose  of  the  stomach  between 
anoe  of  it  on  a  table  woula  bring  on,  meals,  but  tnat  it  is  secreted  at  the  time 
with  him,  a  sensation  of  sickness.    Cm  one  of  eating ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  seneral 
occasion,  some  medical  friends,  with  whom  opinion.    The  most  indigestible  aSments 
he  was  dining,  and  who  concluded  that  are  those  which  contain  a  large  quantity 
the  imagination  had  much  to  do  with  this  of  oil  or  grease ;  only  a  portion  of  these 
repugnance,  had  a  dish  of  mutton  so  dis-  is  thorou^y  separated  in  the  process 
guised  in  the  cooking  that  it  was  unpos*  of  digestion,  and  a  large  quantity  some- 
sible  to  discover  it.    The  Doctor  havmg,  times   comes  away  in  the  evacuations, 
of  course,  no  suspicion,  partook  of  it ;  in  their  first  state.     Boiled  meat,  being 
but   he  had  not  taken  two   mouthfuls  more  softened  than  roasted  meat,  digests 
when  he  fell  from  his  chair,  and  remained  with  more  facility,  but  it  is  less  nourish- 
fi)r  some  time  seriously  indisposed.    An  ing,  as  a  lar^  portion  of  the  natural 
instance  is  mentioned,  by  a  medical  writer,  juices  is  earned  off  by  boiling.    Pastry 
of  a  gentleman  who  could  not  take  a  is  generally  indigestible,  both  from  the 
single  oyster  in  its  raw  state  without  quantity  of  grease  it  contains,  and  the 
having  an  attack  of  indigestion,  but.  could  imperfect  dressing  of  the  gluten,  but  it 
eat  them  cooked  in  any  way  without  in-  has  been  remarked  that  when  tiie  crust  of 
convenience,  although  they  might  become  pastry  is  very  thin,  it  is  digested  with 
almost  as  hard  as  leather.   Such  instances,  much  less  difficulty.    Smoked  and  salted 
however,  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  meats  are  always  unwholesome,  if  eaten 
The  process  of  digestion  may  be  described  by  persons  of  a  sedentary  life,  although 
as  follows : — ^When  the  aliments  arrive  in  those  who  take  active  exercise  may  safely 
the  stomach,  they  undergo  there  their  first  use  them  in  moderate  quantities.     Fan- 
elaboration,   and  are    converted  by  the  naceous    food,    although    much    recom- 
action  of  what  is  called  the  gastric  juice  mended  to  invalids,  is  firequentiy  very 
into  a  greyish  semi-liquid,  cidled  chyme,  injurious  to  the  stomach,  unless  a  smaU 
This  <£yme  passing  into  the  intestln«^  quantity  of  animal  food  be  taken  with  it. 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bile,  and  is  A  weak  stomach  is  frequentiy  rendered 
separated  into  tWo  parts,  one  of  which  is  still  more  feeble  by  the  long  and  exclusive 
the  chyle,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  use  of  farinaceous  food ;  wherever,  there- 
absorbent  vessels  and  distributed  over  the  fore,  there  is  no  acute  disease  to  make  it 
system  fi>r  the  nutrition  of  the  individual,  improper  to  use  animal  food,  a  small  por- 
whilst  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  tion,  either  in  the  solid  form,  or  as  strong 
fceces,  is  expelled  after  it  has  lain  a  cer*  grayj^  should  be  taken  occasionally  by 
tain  time  in  the  bowels.    This  expulsion  those  persons  who  are  living  on  what  is 
i^ypears  to  be  mechanical,  and  to  arise  called  fiurinaceous  diet.    The  albiiminous 
from  a  certain  degree  of  healthy  irrita-  food  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  light  di- 
tion  which  rouses  me  muscles  of  that  part  ^tive  alim^it,  without  being  too  excit- 
of  the  body  into  action,  and  enables  them  mg,  thus  it  is  that  eggs  agree  with  most 
to  get  rid  of  their  load.    When  there  is  weak  persons,  when  uxe  stomach  will  take 
a  want  of  tone  to  do  this  naturally,  arti-  scarcely  any  other  food.    The  brains  of 
ficial  means,  such  as  purgatives,  or  lave-  animals  are  said  to  be  light  of  disestion, 
ments,  are  resorted  to ;  me  latter  is  the  as  is  also  the  sweetbread  of  the  ciSf ;  this 
usual  course  on  the  Continent,  and  even  the  kind  of  food  is  a  happy  medium  betfween 
abuse  of  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  habit  a  vegetable  and  an  exciting  animal  diet 
of  purgatives,  attended  with  little  danger.  As  regards  what  is  callM  a  vegetable 
^            *      ^^venienoe.    It  has  been  gene-  diet,  it  is  evidently  not  that  which  was 
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exclusively  intended  for  man,  as  his  or-  the  dishes  being  placed  on  the  table  at 

ganizatioti  proves ;  but,  as  far  as  health  is  the  same  time,   with  a  supply  of  clean 

concerned,  it  performs  an  important  office  plates,  knives  and  forks,  glasses,  &c.,  on 

in  the  economy  of  life  when  it  accompanies  a  side-table,  the  parties  are  able  to  dis- 

animal  diet.  pense  with  servants. 

ALMOND.    This  fruit,  in  its  green  ANGELICA.    A  fine  aromatic  plant, 

or  unripe  state,  and  before  the  shell  has  used  in  confectionary,  and  also,  in  its  green 

become  nard,  is  sometimes  preserved  in  the  state  fbr  infusions,  as  it  is  supposed  to 

same  way  as  apricots,  but  its  most  com-  have  good  stomachic  properties.    It  grows 

mon  use  is  as  dessert,  or  as  a  component  freely  on  mmst  soils ;  the  best  kind  is  that 

part  of  many  articles  of  pastry,  &c.  There  which  is  called  Bohemian  Angelica.    The 

are   two  sorts  of  almond,  tne   sweet  or  seed  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe, 

Jordan  almond,  and  the  bitter;  they  both  for  if  kept,  it  loses  its  virtue.    When  the 

contain  oil  and  mucilage,  but  the  bitter  plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  removed, 

almond  has  a  much  stronger  medicinal  they  are  transplanted,   and  placed  at  a 

property.     This  fruit  is  very  nourishing,  distance  of  at  least  two  feet  from  each 

on  account  of  the  mucilage  which  it  con-  other.     The  same   pUmt   may  be  pre- 

tains;  but  it  is  nevertheless  indigestible,  served  fer  several  years,  Iw  cutting  the 

from  its  oily  nature.    The  bitter  almond  extremity  of  the  stems  in  May. 

owes  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  quantity  Pbeserved    Angelica.      When   the 

of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains;  it  may  stems  are  of  a  good  size,  and  before  they 

sometimes  be  injurious,   eaten  in    even  run  to  seed,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put 

small  quantities,  but,  generally  speaking,  them  for  some  time  into  cold  water,  arfcer 

the  addition  of  a  few  bitter  almonds  to  a  having  removed  the  rind ;  then  boU  them 

large  quantity  of  sweet  is  not  prejudicial ;  until  they  become  soft,  and  wash  them 

on  the  contrary,  the  principle  which  in  afterwards  two  or  three  times  in  cold 

excess  would  be  poisonous  appears  to  have  water ;  boil  them  in  strong  syrup  for  an 

a  sedative  and  tonic  property.    Almonds  hour,  then  let  them  stand  for  twenty* 

yield  a  soft  oil,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  four  hours;   now  take  them  out  of  the 

and  in  the  fine  soaps.     This  oil  may  be  syrup,  and  drain  them.     In  the  meantime 

obtained  by  crushing  the  almonds  m  a  strengthen  the  syrup,  by  the  addition  of 

mortar  until  they  are  reduced  to  paste,  sugar,  and  when   that  is   done,  let  the 

and  then  placing  the  paste  in  a  canvass  angelica  simmer  in  it  for  half  an  hour, 

bag,  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  press.     If  it  It  is  then  to  be  taken  out,  placed  upon 

is   desired  to  have  the  oil  colourless,  the  tins,  and  dried  in  a  slow  oven,  or  on  a 

almonds  should  be  previously  blanched;  hot  plate,  powdering  it  well  with  white 

this  will  take  a  small  portion  of  the  oil  sugar.    Angelica  preserved  in  this  way 

away,   but  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  will  remain  good  for  several  years,  and 

to  make  it  of  any  consideration.    Another  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  dessert, 

mode  of  obtaining  the  oil  is  by  boiling  the  Angelica     Ratafia.      Put   half  a 

paste  for  some  time,  and  stirring  it  eon-  pound  of  angelica  shoots  into  two  quarts 

tinually ;  then  set  it  by,  and  when  cold  of  brandy,  a  pint  of  water,  two  pounds  of 

remove  the  oil  from  the  surfece.  sugar,  a  few  cloves,  and  a  little  cinna- 

Mi36k  of  AiiMoiTDS  FOR  THE  Tabl.e.  mou.    Let    the  angelica  infuse  for  two 

Found   two   ounces   of  blanched   sweet  months  in  a  close  vessel,  then  strain  and 

almonds  and  two  bitter ;  mix  with  the  bottle.    This  is  a  very  rich  and  fine  cor- 

paste  a  pint  of  fresh  boiling  milk,  and  dial. 

strain  flurough  a  sieve ;  then  add  two  eggs  ANTIPUTRESCENTS.  Substances 
beaten  up,  and  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  which  arrest  the  decomposition  of  animal 
it,  and  put  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  become  matter.  Salt  is  the  most  useful  for  do- 
thick,  mestic  purposes,  but  there  are  others  of 

For  the  use  of  almonds  in  pastry,  see  much  greater  power.    Sir  John  Pringle 

Pastbt.  mentions  the  following,  with  their  re- 

AMBIGU.    A  term  in  French  gas-  spective  strength — salt,  1 ;  vitriolated  and 

tronomy  applied  to  a  repast  in  which  all  soluble  tartar,  2 ;  sal  ammonia,  3  ;  nitre, 

the  dishes,  hot  and  cold,  are  set  at  the  hartshorn,  and  wormwood,  4;  borax,  12^ 

same  tame  upon  the  table,  but  in  which  salt  of  amber,  20 ;  alum  and  myrrh,  30; 

soup  does  not  appear.     The  ambigu  is  bark,  120;  camphor,  300;  and  pyroligneous 

chiefly  served  to  gentlemen  who,  meeting  acid,  which  is  a  still  stronger  antiputre- 

togetner  on  business,  wish  to  discourse  scent  than  camphor, 

without  the  presence  of  servants.     All  APPLES.    This  is  a  most  agreeable 
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fruit,  and  of  more  general  domestic  use  classes.     For  this  cider  the  small  sour 

than  any  other.   Its  medicinal  properties  apple  which  grows  on  trees  on  each  side 

vary  with  the  species ;  apples  of  the  sour  or  the  large  roads  of  Kormandy  is  used, 

kind    are    generally   astringent,    whilst  A  few  persons  make  a  better  sort  of  cider 

others,  particularly  if  cooked,  are  of  a  from  the  garden  apple,  but  it  bears  a  small 

laxative  nature.    The  best  apples  are  those  proportion  to  the  general  quantity  used, 

which  keep  the  longest,  for  if  eathered  a  Cider  is  also  made  to  a  great  extent  in 

little  unripe,  the  ripening  which  they  ac-  many  parts  of  England,  but  scarcely  any 

quire  by  keeping  improves  the  quality  as  of  it  is  of  the  inferior  quality  used  in 

regards  wholesomeness.    All  apples,  how-  France.    It  is  not  found  that  cider,  when 

ever,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air,  taken  as  a  beverage  from  youth,  is  more 

and  are  very  flatulent  to  weak  stomachs,  unwholesome  than  any  other  fermented 

if  eaten  raw;    but  this  property  is,  of  liquor;  but  it  frequently  disagrees  with 

course,    entirely   removed    by   cooking,  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Persons  who  are  fond  of  raw  apples,  and  For  the  mode  of  making  this  beverage, 

are    nevertheless    compelled   to    abstain  see  CmsB. 

from  eating  them  by  the  flatulency  which  Apple  Jeixt.  Take  some  fine  rei- 
they  occasion,  may  obviate  this  incon-  nettes,  wash  them  well,  and  cut  them  in 
venience  by  a  very  simple  precaution ;  pieces,  boil  them  with  water  and  the  juice 
instead  of  biting  the  apple,  it  should  be  of  a  lemon,  without  covering  the  sauce- 
scraped,  as  it  is  eaten,  into  a  fine  pulp ;  pan.  When  the  juice  has  become  ad- 
the  juice  is  thus  preserved,  and  all  the  hesive,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
agreeableness  of  the  apple  retained,  with-  to  it  some  syrup  made  as  thick  as  pos- 
out  any  unpleasant  euect  being  produced,  sible ;  boil  and  sldm,  and  when  it  is  so 
provided  the  bounds  of  moderation  be  not  thick  as  to  &11  in  flakes  from  the  spoon, 
exceeded.     Those  who  have  strong  di-  put  it  into  the  jelly-glasses,  and  tie  over. 

g^tive  powers  may,  however,    indulge  The  quantity  oi  sugar  used  should  be  the 

eely  in  the  apple  in  its  raw  state,  par-  same  weight  as  that  of  the  apples, 
ticularly  if  bread  be  eaten  at  the  same        Appijb  MABMAiiADE.    Peel  the  apples, 

time.    In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  an  and  boil  them  in  water,  then  pass  them 

apple  with  bread  is  the  common  break-  through  a  sieve.    "Now  put  the  pulp  into 

mst  of  the  labouring  classes ;  it  gives  a  stewpan,  and  let  it  evaporate  over  the 

stamina  to  the  stomach,  and  enables  the  fire  until  it  is  become  nearly  dry,  stirring 

labourer  to  proceed  cheerfully  vnth  his  frequently.    Then  add  thick  syrup,  mak- 

toil  imtil  the  hour  of  dinner.    The  juice  ing  the  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter 

of  i^ples  also,  if  boiled  with  an  equal  of  sugar  to  a  poimd  of  apples,  and  let 

quantity  of  sugar  into  a  syrup,  and  used  them  neat  together  until  tiiey  are  well 

cold  vdth  water,  is  an  agreeable  and  re-  incorporated,  out  without  boiling, 
freshing  drink.     The  late  Dr.  M*Nab,        Apple  Paste.    Peel  some  fine  rei- 

who  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  nettes,  take  out  the  cores,  and  boil  them 

relates    three    cases    of  patients  whose  in  water.    When  quite  soft,  take  them 

stomachs  were  in  a  very  debilitated  state,  out  and  put  them  in  cold  water ;  having 

and  who  were  effectually  cured  by  the  drained  them,  press  them  through  a  coarse 

frequent  use  of  this  beverage.    The  best  cloth ;  put  this  marmalade  into  a  pan  on 

mode  of  preserving  apples  ror  winter  use  the  fire,  stir  it  frequently  vdth  a  wooden 

is  to  by  them  upon  good  clean  straw,  in  spoon,  and  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  take  it 

a  situation  where  they  vnl\  not  be  ex-  out,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  sugar, 

posed  to  the  action  of  frost,  but  where  mixing  them  well  together.    Press  the 

there  is  a  tree  admission  of  air,  taking  mixture  flat,  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordin- 

care,  if  space  vnU  ^  admit,  that  they  do  ary  pie-crust,  put  it  upon  tins,  and  place 

not  touch  each  other.    Sometimes  a  very  to  d^  in  a  slack  oven, 
contraxy  course  is  adopted;  the  apples        Buttered  Apples.    Take  as    many 

being  packed  in   bran  or  sawdust,  and  apples  as  you  may  require,  peel  them, 

kept  from  the  air,  but  this  is  rarely  found  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  take  out  the 

to  be  successful.     Apples  are  found  in  cores.    Let  the  quarters  be  of  an  imifi>nn 

almost  all  moderate  climates,  and  form,  in  shape  and  size.    Then  put  them  into  a 

some  countries,  when  made  into  cider,  stewpan,  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  some 

the  common  beverage  of  the  people.    In  powdered  sugar.    As  soon  as  any  of  them 

the  greater  part  of  Normandy  nothing  begin  to  break,  take  out  those  which  are 

but  cider  is  used  at  the  dinner-table,  and  entire,  and  put  them  by  on  a  plate.    Then 

it  is  the  only  beverage  of  the  laborious  put  all  the  pieces  which  you  have  cut  off 
in 
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to  bring  the  quarters  to  the  same  form,  fruit,  mix  and  let  them  dress  together, 

to  those  which   are  left  in   the  stew-  turn  out  into  shapes,  and  dry  in  a  slow 

pan,  and  make  them  into  a  marmalade,  oven,  or  in  the  sun. 
adding  half  a  pound   of  i^ricot  mar*        Apbicot  Ratapia.    Cut  thirty  apri- 

malade.     When  done,  make  a  layer  of  cots  into  small  pieces;  crack  the  stones 

this,  and  place  on  it  a  layer  of  the  entire  and  take  out  the  kernels,  which  must  be 

apples  which  you  have  before  taken  out,  peeled  and  bruised ;  then  put  the  whole 

then  another  layer  of  the  marmalade,  and  together  into  a  jar,  with  two  quarts  of 

so  on  till  you  have  formed  a  pyramid,  good  brandy,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a 

and  cover  the  whole  with  some  more  of  fittle  cinnamon,  eight  cloves,  a  very  small 

the  marmalade.    Put  it  into  the  oven,  or  quantity  of  mace ;  close  the  jar  well,  and 

under  a  brasing  pan.  let  it  remain  for  three  weeks,  shaJcing  it 

CoMFOTB  OF  Applbs.  Cut  the  apples  frequently ;  then  strain  it  off  into  bottles, 
into  halves  or  quarters,  according  to  their  and  keep  in  a  cool  place, 
size,  take  out  the  core,  and  put  them  on  Apricots  Pbesbbved  nv  Bbandt. — 
to  dress  with  a  little  water  and  as  much  BoH  the  apricots,  which  must  not  be  too 
sugar  as  may  be  sufficient.  Let  them  ripe,  for  a  short  time  in  water,  then  put 
stand  on  the  fire  until  they  get  soft,  then  them  into  cold  water ;  repeat  this  opera- 
mash  them  in  their  juice.  tion  twice,  after  which  boil  them  for  a 

To  Pbbsebvb  Reinbttb  Appijss  with  short  time  in  strong  syrup ;  take  them 
SuGAB.  Take  ripe  good  apples,  peel  and  out  again,  and  let  the  syrup  be  boiled 
blanch  them ;  let  them  simmer  for  some  until  it  has  become  much  thickened,  skim- 
lame  in  strong  sjnrup,  the  quantity  of  ming  it  carefidly.  When  it  is  nearly 
sugar  employed  being  equal  in  weignt  to  cold,  the  brandy  is  to  be  mixed  with  it 
that  of  the  apples ;  then  put  them  in  pots  and  poured  upon  the  fruit,  in  bottles  or 
or  bottles.  jars.      For  four  pounds  of  fruit,  there 

To  Pbbsebvb  them  nx  a  dbt  state,  should  be  one  poimd  of  sugar  made  into 

Having  prepared   them   as  above,   take  syrup,  and  three  quarts  of  brandy, 
them  out  of  the  syrup,  put  them  upon        Compote  of  Ripe  Apbicots.    If  they 

tins,  powder  them  well  with  white  sugar,  are  fresh,  do  not  peel  them,  cut  them  in 

and*set  them  in  a  slow  oven  or  in  the  sun  two  and  take  out  the  kernels ;  put  them 

till  they  are  quite  dry.  in  water  over  the  fire,  and  when  they 

APRICOTS.    Ttos  is  a  very  agree-  begin  to  feel  soft  to  the  touch  take  them 

able  and  wholesome  fruit,  being,  when  off,  and  put  them  into  cold  water ;  drain 

thoroughly  ripe,  easy  of  digestion.   Pre-  them,  throw  them  into  clarified  sugar, 

pared,  and  formed  into  paste  and  jelly,  giving  two  or  three  boils,  and  skimming 

it  is  excellent  for  invalids,  the  marmalaJe,  it  well.    Remove  the  kernels  frx)m  the 

however,   being  rather  more  difficult  of  stones,  which  blanch,  and  throw  into  the 

digestion  than  any  other  preparation  of  compote.    When  cold,  serve, 
the  fruit.  Compote  of  Ripe  Apbicots  entibe. 

Apbicot    Jexxt.    Take    thirty    ripe  Slit  the  fruit  just  sufficient  to  allow  the 

apricots,  and  having  cut  them  in  two  and  stone  to  be  removed ;  prick  them  with  a 

extracted  the  stones,  break  the  latter  and  pin,  put  them  in  water  over  the  fire,  and 

take  out  the  kernels ;  pound  them  in  a  stew  until  they  begin  to  get  soft,  then 

mortar  with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  little  throw  them  into  cold  water  and  (brain 

lemon  juice.     Having  put  the  apricots,  them.    Have  ready  some  clarified  sugar, 

with   an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  into  a  and  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 

stewpan,  first  cmsmng  the  apricots,  add  throw  in  the  fruit;  when  they  have  boiled 

the  kernels  mixed  in  the  way  described,  a  few  minutes,  let  them  get  cold.    Drain 

then  proceed  as  with  any  other  jelly,  and  serve. 

The  number  of  kernels  used  should  be  m        Mabmaladb  of  Gbeen  Apbicots.— 

the  proportion  of  twelve  to  each  pound  of  Take  any  quantity  of  the  green  fruit,  and 

jelly,  and  the  juice  of  two  moderate  sized  having,  removed  the  down,  boil  them  in 

lemons  must  be  used  fi:)r  the  same  quan-  water  until  they  become  very  tender,  then 

tity*  take  them  out,    throw  them  into  cold 

Apbicot  Paste.  Set  any  quantity  of  water,  and  then  place  them  to  drain ;  then 
the  fruit  you  may  require  over  the  fire  in  bruise,  and  pass  them  through  a  sieve, 
a  stewpan,  and  cook  until  they  are  quite  Put  this  marmalade  over  the  fire  to  dry, 
soft;  tnen  take  out  the  stones^pass  the  turning  it  occasionally  to  prevent  its  bum- 
fruit  through  a  sieve,  and  dry.  Then  take  ing.  Have  ready  as  much  sugar  as  you 
clarified  sugar,  equal  in  weight  to  the  have  weight  of  marmalade,  add  a  httle 
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water,  and  boil  and  skim  until  it  has  mean  that  the  instrument  plunged  in  this 

become  so  strong  a  syrup  as,  when  cold,  liquid  has  sunk  to  the  33rd  or  36th  divi- 

to  break ;  put  the  marmalade  into  it,  and  sion  of  the  scale,  whilst  in  distilled  water 

mix  well  together  without  letting  it  boil ;  it  only  sunk  to  the  10th  above  0.    If  we 

when  done,  set  it  by  in  pots.  now  add  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  the 

Pbs8ebyei>  Apricots.  Take  some  alcohol,  the  instrument  will  not  sink  so 
apricots  which  are  not  quite  ripe,  and  deep,  the  density  of  the  liquid  being  in- 
remove  the  stones  without  entirely  divid-  creased.  Areometers  are  made  for  dif- 
ing  the  fruit,  put  them  into  cold  water ;  ferent  descriptions  of  liquid,  wines,  acids, 
then  blanch  them  on  the  fire ;  when  they  brandies,  &c.  The  wine  areometer  indi- 
become  soft,  take  them  off,  and  put  them  cates  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained 
again  into  cold  water.  When  they  are  in  the  wine ;  and  the  spirit  of  wine  areo- 
cold,  drain  them,  and  throw  them  into  meter,  the  quantity  ofpure  alcohol  con- 
some  clarified  su^ur,  while  it  is  in  a  boiling  tained  in  the  spirit.  The  spirits  of  wine 
state,  and  which  has  been  made  into  thick  used  in  commerce  is  more  or  less  weak, 
syrup ;  let  the  whole  boil  again  for  a  few  and  when  in  its  strongest  state  is  pure 
minutes,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-  alcohol. 

four  hours.    Take  out  the  apricots,  and        ABBACK.    Most  of  the  arrack  im- 

give  the  syrup  another  boil,  then  throw  it  ported  into  this  country  is  distilled  from 

boiling  over  the  ftnit,  and  let  it  stand  rice.    It  is  but  little  used  in  England, 

another  twenty-four  hpurs ;  at  the  end  of  except  to  flavour  punch  ;  the  taste  of  it  is 

that  time  boil  the  sugar  again  until  very  very  agreeable  in  this  mixture.    Arrack 

thick,  into  which  put  the  i^ricots,  ana,  improves  very  much  with  age.    It  is  much 

after  havinc'  given  them  a  lx)il,  let  them  used  in  some  parts  of  India.    An  imita- 

again  stand  for  twenty-four  hours;  atter  tion  of  arrack  punch  is  made  by  adding 

vniich  take   them  out,  drain  them,  put  to  a  bowl  of  punch  a  few  grains  of  benasoin, 

them  on  dishes  which  have  been   well  commonly  called  flowers  of  Benjamin, 
covered  with  powdered  sugar,  dry  them        ABBOWBOOT.    This  is  the  dried 

in  a  stove,  cover  them  well  with  powdered  root  of  a  plant  imported  from  the  colonies, 

sugar,  and  lay  them  by  in  a  box,  placed  It  is  much  used  in  the  diet  of  invalids, 

in  layers,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  between  being  considered  at  once  nutritious  ^and 

each.  light  of  digestion.     It  is  also  a  favourite 

For  the  use  of  this  firuit  for  wines  or  food  for  cmldren.    It  is  perhaps  one  of 

pastry,  see  those  heads.  the  best  articles  of  vegetable  diet.     Ar- 

ABEOMETEB.  All  liquids,  although  rowroot  being  imported  from  various 
of  equal  bulk,  do  not  possess  the  same  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not  all  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  ;  for  instance,  wines,  dif-  quality ;  the  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  gene- 
ferent  kmds  of  spirits  of  wine,  ethers,  &c.,  rally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
are  lighter  than  water ;  whilst  certain  When  arrowroot  is  taken  by  invalids,  a 
mineral  acids,  and  saline  solutions,  weigh  very  small  portion  of  bran(fy  or  sherry 
heavier  than  that  liquid ;  it  is  therefore  wine  should  be  added  to  it,  if  there  be 
possible  to  determine,  whether  by  adulter-  no  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  in  this  way 
ation,  or  other  means,  the  proportions  of  any  the  tendency  to  acidity  is  corrected, 
liquors  have  been  changed,  and  this  instru-  Mixed  with  chocolate  (see  Chocoj:<ate) 
ment  is  empWed  to  ascertain  that  point,  it  forms  a  very  fashionable  breakfast 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  with  a  bulb  article,  called  Bacahout  des  Arabes. 
containing  mercury :  when  plunged  into  Abbowboot  Jellt.  Found  three 
distilled  water,  at  its  maximum  of  density,  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them  with  the 
it  will  sink  to  a  certain  point,  which  may  peel  of  a  lemon  into  a  large  wine  fflass  of 
be  described  by  No.  10;  being  next  water,  and  let  them  steep  therein  ror  four 
plunged  in  water  containing  ten  parts  of  or  five  hours ;  then  stram  the  liquid,  and 
salt  out  of  one  hundred  of  bulk,  the  in-  mix  it  with  four  table-spoonftilB  of  arrow- 
strument  will  not  sink  so  deep ;  the  point  root,  an  equal  quantity  of  lemon-juice, 
at  which  it  stops  may  be  described  by  0.  and  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy ;  sweeten  to 
Now  divide  the  space  between  0  and  10  taste,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  be- 
ihto  ten  equal  parts,  and  the  space  above  comes  quite  thick.  When  cold,  put  it  in 
10  into  as  many  equal  divisions  as  the  jelly-glasses,  and  set  by  in  a  cool  place, 
tube  will  contiun.  The  instrument  thus  Abbowboot  Cbeam.  Mix  two  table- 
marked  will  sink  deeper  in  the  alcohol  spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  about  half  a 
than  in  water.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  pint  of  water ;  when  it  has  well  settled, 
spirits  of  wine  are  33  or  36  degrees,  we  pour  the  water  off.  Boil  two  quarts  of 
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milk,  sweetened,  and  add  the  peel  of  a  Abtichokbs  ik  thb   Italiam  wat. 

lemon,  and  some  cinnamon.     Strain  it,  Cut  the  artichokes  into  four  equal  parts, 

boiling,  over  the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  well  trimming  the  leaves,  and  taking  away  the 

and  frequently  until  cold.    It  is  served  choke,  wash  them  carefully  and  put  them 

to    eat  with    preserved  fruits    or  fruit  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter,  add- 

tarts.  ing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  half  a  pint 

To  Boil  Abbowboot.  The  arrow-  of  white  wine  to  every  three  artichokes ; 
root  is  to  be  mixed  weU  in  a  little  cold  let  them  stew  until  thoroughly  tender, 
water,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  lumpy ;  then  take  them  out  and  serve  them  with 
when  this  has  stood  a  quarter  <^  an  hour,  white  Italian  sauce, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  add  as  much  Abtichoks  Bottoms  m  Fbicassbb. 
sugar  as  may  be  necessary.  Then  boil  a  Cut  off  the  bottoms  of  the  artichokes, 
pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  graduallyover  cook  them  in  a  white  roux  (see  Saucbs) 
the  arrowroot,  sturring  it  well.  Three  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  tiiem  into 
table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  will  be  suf-  cold  water,  and  warm  them  in  the  same  way 
ficient  for  the  above  quantity  of  milk,  as  for  a  fricassee  de  poulets. 
It  may  be  made  with  aU  water  instead  of  Dried  Abtichokss.  On  the  Con- 
milk,  if  preferred,  in  which  case  a  little  tinent  the  bottoms  of  artichokes  are  dried 
lemon-peel  should  be  boiled  in  the  water,  and  kept  for  winter  use ;  in  this  way  they 
A  little  port,  or  sherry  wine,  may  be  form  a  very  nice  addition  to  stews  and 
added  when  eaten.  fricassees,  when  they  are  no  longer  in 

AKTICHOKES.  There  are  five  kinds  season.  The  mode  of  drying  is  as  f<3low8  : 
of  this  vegetable  which  are  well  known.  Having  boiled  them  quite  tender,  take 
and  more  or  less  cultivated,  viz.,  the  white,  away  the  chokes,  and  put  tiie  bottoms 
green,  violet,  red,  and  the  sweet  Genoese,  upon  a  piece  of  wicker-work  in  a  very 
Of  these  the  white,  being  very  delicate,  is  slow  oven.  When  perfectly  dry,  put  them 
little  cultivated ;  the  green  is  the  one  into  paper  Jings,  and  keep  them  for  use. 
most  in  use,  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  They  may  idso  be  preserved  by  putting 
and  is  tender  and  of  a  fine  taste.  The  them  into  strong  brine  after  being  boile£ 
violet  does  not  grow  so  large  as  the  green,  Fbibd  Abtichokss.  Choose  some 
but  is  equally  tender.  The  red  is  more  young  artichokes,  and  afler  having  cut 
delicate  than  either  of  the  others ;  it  is  them  into  quarters,  trim  and  wash  them 
eaten  raw  when  young,  when  older  it  well,  and  throw  them  into  a  pan ;  season 
becomes  hard.  The  sweet  Grenoese  land  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a  httle  lemon- 
far  exceeds  all  the  others  for  delicacy,  but  juice ;  then  add  to  them  four  spoonfuls  of 
as  it  degenerates  after  the  first  year,  it  is  flour,  three  eggs,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
rarely  cultivated.  When  eaten  raw  the  oil,  and  stir  tiU  the  sauce  is  well  mixed 
artichoke  is  not  easy  of  digestion,  but  with  the  artichokes.  Boil  them  in  boiling 
when  cooked  that  objecticm  is  removed,  lard ;  when  done,  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to 
Artichokes  are  dressed  in  avariety  of  ways,  drain,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley. 
They  are  propagated  by  suckers,  taken  JfiBusAiiSM  Abtichokbs.  This  agree- 
ofF  early  in  Apru.  They  should  be  placed  able  root  is  propagated  and  Ranted  in  the 
in  a  thick  bed  of  light  loam,  and  trenched  same  way  as  potatoes.  The  time  for 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  with  an  abun-  planting  is  in  March,  in  a  light  soil.  In 
dant  supply  of  good  manure  at  the  bottom  oeptemoer  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  are 
of  the  trench.  They  will  yield  in  the  first  du^  up  as  wanted.  The  best  way  of 
autumn,  but  not  abundantly  until  the  eatmg  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  plain 
next  year.  When  all  the  heads  are  boiled  with  melted  butter ;  but  they  may 
gathered,  the  stems  are  broken  off  close  also  be  served  up  with  rich  gravy,  or  l>e 
to  the  ground;  after  which  the  plants  are  added  in  stews  or  ragouts, 
well  earthed  up,  and  some  good  long  To  Boil  Abtichokss.  After  having 
dung  placed  round  them.  It  is  also  cut  off  the  stalks  close  to  the  bottom,  and 
advisable  for  winter  dressing  to  dig  some  half  the  leaves  from  the  top,  let  them  lie 
rotten  dung  into  the  ground  round  the  for  two  hours  in  cold  water.  They  must 
plants.  Early  in  the  sprint  the  plants  be  then  put  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
are  to  be  examined,  the  earth  and  litter  little  salt,  and  boU  gently  for  about  an 
to  be  removed,  and  the  weak  shoots  to  be  hour  and  a  half,  keeping  the  vessel  well 
detached.  If  the  artichoke  bed  is  allowed  covered  the  whole  time.  Melt  some 
to  last  more  than  from  five  to  six  years,  butter  and  serve  with  them, 
the  quality  of  the  plant  will  be  dete-  ASPARAGUS.  This  is  considered 
riorated.  to  be  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  and 
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the  same  time  agreeable  products  of  the  mto  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt,  and 

garden.     It  is  strongly  diuretic,  and  at  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  it  is 

Qie  same  time  sedative.  The  frequent  use  intended  that  the  asparagus  should  be 

of  it  in  its  green  state,  as  an  article  of  soft.    On  the  CJontinent,  where  asparagus 

food,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  not  is  always  eaten  ratiier  firm,  it  is  not  b^ed 

only  for  persons  who  require  diuretics,  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes.     It  is 

but  also  m  affections  of  the  chest  and  then  served  upon  toast^  bread,  and  eaten 

lungs.    It  is  used  medicinally,  when  no  with  melted  butter.    Cold  asparagus,  not 

longer  in   season,  by  preserving    it  in  boiled  quite  tender,  and  eaten  with  vinegar, 

the  same  way  as  any  other  green  vege-  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  is  a  &vourite  dish 

table,  or  drying  it  and  reducing  it  to  on  the  Continent ;  in  this  state  it  is  called 

powder,  or  making  an  extract.    &e  ex-  ^  f^peinres  k  Thuile." 
tract  is  made  by  boiling  the  asparagus  in        To  Psesbkvb  Aspabagus.  If  they  are 

water  for  several  hours,  then  straining  the  to  be  kept  only  for  two  or  three  days,  it 

liquor,  and  evaporating  it  slowly  over  a  vnll  be  sufficient  to  put  them  in  a  cloth, 

very  slow  fire,  until  it  becomes  exceedingly  which  is  to  be  frequently  wetted.  If  they 

thick.     Two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  are  to  be  kept  ror  a  week  or  so,  they 

good   brandy  are   then   added   to  each  should  be  buried  in  rather  damp  fine  sand, 

quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  extract  to  pre-  To  keep  green  for  winter  use,  take  awray 

serve  it,  and  it  is  put  by  in  bottles  for  use.  the  white  part,  and  boil  them  for  a  very 

A  table-spoonful  of  it  may  be  used  night  short  time  with  salt  and  butter ;  then  take 

and   morning,  in  water  or  milk.     The  them  out,  and  put  them  in  cold  water  for 

mode  of  raismg  asparagus  requiring  con-  an  hour.    Af);er  this,  let  them  drain  and 

siderable  experience,  it  is  recommended,  put  them  into  a  vessel  with  salt,  a  few 

when  a  bed  is  made,  to  employ  a  good  cloves,  a  lemon  cut  in  slices,  and  an  equal 

gardener.    Any  directions  which  might  quantity  of  water  and  vinegar;  cover  this 

be  ^ven  for  the  preparation  of  an  as-  to  a  good  thickness  with  butter  that  has 

paragus  bed,  to  persons  who  have  not  had  been  previously  melted,  and  set  by  in  a 

experience,  would  rather  do  harm  than  moderately  cold  place. 

good.  The  strong  fetid  smell  arising  from  

the  excretion  ai&r  eating  asparagus,  and        BACHELOK*S  LUNCH.     Put  into 

which  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  some  a  small  saucepan  (an  iron  one  is  prefer- 

persons  at  night,  in  a  close  room,  may  be  able)  a  small  bit  of  butter ;  when  it  has 

removed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  tur-  quite  melted,   put  in  a  small  piece  of 

pentine,  wnich  will  immediately  change  beef-steak,  a  mutton-chop  with  the  bone 

it  to  the  smell  of  violets.    Asparagus  is  taken  out,  or  a  couple  of  sheep*s  kidneys ; 

used  in  various  ways,  but  is  generally,  in  when  the  meat  has  become  brown  on  one 

the  first  instance,  plmn  boiled.  side,  turn  it ;  then  cut  a  slice  of  bread 

Aspabagus  en  petit  Pois.    Cut  the  about  the  size  of  the  saucepan,  butter  it, 

heads  of  asparagus  in  small  pieces,  about  place  it  on  the  meat,  and  cover  close.  Let 

the  size  of  peas;  cook,  and  serve  in  the  it  cook  on  hot  ashes  or  a  very  slow  fire 

same  way.  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  turn  it 

Aspabagus  Ragout.     Scald  the  as-  out  on  a  plate,  so  that  the  bread  will  be 

paragus,  cut  off  the  heads,  and  put  them  underneath.  A  few  minutes  before  taking 

into  a  saucepan,  with  a  gravy  made  of  it  off,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 

veal  and  hfun ;   simmer  mr  some  time,  mushroom  catsup,  or  some  piquant  sauce, 

then  add  a  little  butter  covered  with  flour,  will  be  an  improvement, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  to  give  a       BACON.    See  Pobk. 
flavour ;  when  nicely  thickened,  serve  up.        BALM.    Balm  tea  enjoys  a  high  re* 

Aspabagus  with  Gbavt.    Cut  off  the  putation  as  a  wholesome  beverage,  and  it 

hard  part,  and  dip  what  is  to  be  used  in  does  not  seem  to  have  any  but  beneficial 

melted  lard;  add  chopped  parsley  and  properties,  although  these  are,  perhaps, 

cerfoil,  or  any  other  herb,  salt,  pepper,  much  exaggerated.    It  grows  freely,  and 

and  a  little  nutmeg ;  simmer  in  some  stock  the  bed  lasts  good  for  three  years ;  but  in 

for  some  time,  then  take  out  the  as-  order  to  have  green  leaves  aU  the  summer, 

pan^fos,  and  drain  it  and  serve  it  up  the  stalks  should  be  frequently  cut  down, 

quickly  in  the  gravy  from  roasted  mutton,  It  is  easily  propagated  by  slips  in  spring 

made  quite  hot.  or  autumn. 

To  Boil  Aspabagus.    After  washing       BARBERRIES.    An  acid  fruit,  little 

and  cleaning  the  asparagus,  cutting  on  used  except  as  a  pickle.    They  are  some- 

the  harder  portion  of  the  white  end,  put  times  however,  preserved  in  sugar,  by 
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boiling,  as  for  other  fruits,  and  are  also  quently  slight  refreshments  are  tak^i. 
dried.  For  the  latter  purpose,  they  are  The  use  of  baths  is  not,  in  that  country, 
put  in  bunches  into  boUing  syrup  made  as  it  is  too  much  in  England,  merely  me- 
with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  dicinal.  A  sense  of  propriety  prescribes 
to  three  of  barberries,  and  simmered  for  a  at  least  the  monthly  use  of  a  warm  bath ; 
few  minutes ;  then  set  Iw  to  ^t  cold,  and  and  there  are  not  only  very  few  of  the 
boiled  again  on  the  roUowmg  day  for  middle  classes  who  abstain  from  this 
about  haff  an  hour.  When  cold  they  are  practice,  but  even  the  servants  bathe  in 
taken  out  and  powdered  with  sugar,  and  this  way  once  a  month.  The  small  ex* 
dried  under  glasses  in  the  sun.  For  bar-  pense  of  a  warm  bath  in  Paris  (only  eight- 
berries  pickled,  see  Picki^es.  pence,    or  tenpenoe  English)    naturally 

BARLEY  WATER.   Boil  pearl  bar-  contributes  to  keep  up  this  wholesome 

ley  for  a  few  minutes,  then  throw  away  custom ;  and  for  a  little  more,  a  bathing 

the  water  and  add  other,  in  the  proportion  tub,  witii  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  is 

of  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  barley.    Boil  su^^Ued  at  one*s  house.     In  England, 

quickly,  and  then  let  it  simmer  for  an  where  there  are  very  few  establishments  of 

hour,  when  it  is  to  be  strained,  and  sweet-  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  bath 

ened,  and  flavoured  according  to  taste,  in  the  house.    Generally  speaking,  plain 

This  drink  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  is  water  baths  are  all  that  is  necessary,  but 

much  used  as  drink  for  invfSids.  they  may  be  medicated  at  will ;  thus,  if 

BATHS.  Where  the  means  of  the  there  be  cutaneous  disease,  and  a  sulphur 
housekeeper  will  admit  of  the  expense  of  bath  be  recommended,  three  or  four  ounces 
fitting  up  warm  and  cold  baths,  it  ought  of  sulphur  in  powder  may  be  boiled  in  the 
to  be  in<nirred;  for  health  and  cleanliness  water  with  which  the  bath  is  to  be  heated; 
(and  the  one  does  not  exist  without  the  and  if  herbs  are  to  be  used,  they  are  to  be 
other)  require  such  an  outlay.  It  is  not  boiled  in  the  same  way,  and  the  water 
however  indispensable,  as  regards  warm  strained  off.  The  French  go  to  a  ridi- 
baths,  that  there  should  be  any  expense  of  culous  extreme  with  ^ir  medicated  and 
fitting  up,  this  being  merely  an  arrange-  cosmetic  baths,  when  they  do  take  baths 
ment  of  convenience.  The  possession  of  a  of  that  kind.  Some  persons  pour  into  a 
wooden,  tin,  or  zinc  bath,  and  a  small  single  bath  six  or  seven  bottles  of  eau  de 
copper  or  large  kitchen  boiler,  to  heat  the  Cokgne ;  and  what  is  called  a  beauty 
water,  vnll  be  sufficient,  and  much  boiling  bath  is  made  by  boiling  eight  pounds  of 
water  is  not  necessary ;  for  it  is  a  great  wheaten  bran,  two  pounds  of  pea  flour, 
error  in  England  to  use  warm  baths  too  hot.  and  two  pounds  of  almond  paste,  in  the 
Exc^  in  very  particular  cases,  the  water  of  water,  winch  preparation  it  is  pretended 
a  batn  shoula  never  be  warmer  than  what  has  the  effect  d  rend^ing  the  skin  white 
is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  a  sensation  of  and  beautifrd.  Baths  of  chicken-broth 
chilliness ;  and  it  snould  be  kept  at  the  have  also  been  ordered  to  very  feeble  and 
same  degree  of  temperature,  by  means  of  wealthy  persons ;  and,  it  is  asserted  (an 
a  cock  mr  hot  water,  if  the  rath  be  re-  assertion  the  trutii  of  which  is  not  guar- 
gularly  fitted  up ;  or  if  otherwise,  a  large  anteed  here),  with  great  benefit.  Mustard 
pail,  mled  with  very  hot  water,  standing  baths,  made  in  the  same  way  as  sulphur 
by  the  side  of  the  bath,  from  which  the  baths,  are  prescribed  for  rheumatism ;  and 
bather  can  take  water  from  time  to  time  sometimes  equal  quantities  of  mustard  and 
with  a  jug.  A  small  quantity  of  boiling  sulphur.  These  are  very  good,  but  in 
water  is  therefore  sufficient  to  heat  a  order  that  they  may  be  effectual,  the 
batii.  The  bather  should  remain  in  the  bather  should  remain  in  the  water  for  a 
bath  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  to  give  long  period,  in  order  that  absorption  may 
time  for  the  tnorough  relaxation  of  the  take  place.  On  leaving  the  bath,  sharp 
skin ;  and  if  the  water  be  only  moderately  friction  with  coarse  towels  should  be  re- 
warm,  strength  vnll  be  imparted  to  the  sorted  to,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush, 
whole  system ;  whereas  even  ten  minutes  when  in  the  bath,  ia  advisable.  The  best 
are  sometimes  too  much  with  a  very  hot  cold  bath,  as  an  article  of  domestic  use,  is 
bath,  hrmgina  on  debility  of  stomach,  the  shower  bath;  but  nearly  the  same 
agitation  of  the  circulation,  and  general  effect  may  be  produced  by, standing  in  a 
derangement  of  the  digestion.  In  France,  large  washing-tub,  and  squeezing  a  large 
where  only  tepid  baths  are  used,  an  hour  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  with  which 
is  not  considered  too  long  a  time  for  re-;  some  vinegar  and  camphorated  spirits 
maining  in  the  water ;  and  it  is  customary  should  be  mixed,  several  times  over  the 
to  read  in  that  position,  and  not  unfre-  head,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  copiously 
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over  the  entire  body.  'Every  person  whose  and  let  them  oook  for  fire  minutes.    A 

means  wHl  ai!brd  it  shouM  also  hare  a  little  lemon-juice  may  be  added. 

Yi^ur  bath  in  the  house ;  but  this  is  an  To  Boil  Wnii>soK  Beans.    Having 

expensive  article,  and  rarely  required  ex-  shelled  and  washed  the  beans,  put  them 

cept  in  case  of  illness.    Foot  baths  should  into  boiling  water  and  boil  for  twenty 

be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  ordinarv  minutes.     Serve  with  parsley  and  butter, 

warm  baths.     For  a  cold  in   the  head,  Broad  beans  may  be  made  into  a  pudding, 

what  is  called  a  head  bath  is  useful.    All  by  pounding   them   in   a  mortar    after 

that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  a  washhand-  boiling  them,  and  taking  off  the  skins, 

basin  with  boiling  vrater,  and  to  add  an  then  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 

ounce  of  flour  of  mustard,  then  to  hold  little  butter,  and  tying  them  upm  a  cloth 

the  head,  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  that  has  been  floured  and  buttered.     The 

the  escape  of  the  steam,  over  the  basin  as  pudding  must  be  put  into  boiling  water, 

long  as  any  steam  continues  to  rise.  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour.    When  done, 

SAVAKOISE.    a  French  mixture,  squeeze  the  water  out  by  pressing  the 

much  used  in  coffee-houses  and  evening  cloth,  and  take  out  the  puddmg,  to  which 

parties.     The  bavaroise  a  Teau  is  made  you  can  ^ve  any  shape  you  please.    Yolks 

by  sweetening  an  infusion  of  tea  with  of  eggs  beaten  up,  and  me  crumb  of  a  roll 

syrup  o£  capillaire,  and  ^ding  a  little  soaked  in  cream,  may  be  pounded  with 

orange-flower  water.    The  bavaroise  au  the  beans  to  make  a  richer  sort  of  pud- 

lait  IS  made  in  the  same  ^ray,  using  as  ding.    This  may  be  either  boiled  m  a 

n^uch  milk  as  tea.  basin,  or  baked  in  an  oven. 

BEANS.    These   are  a  very   useful  Fi»bnch    Beans    as    Salai>.    When 

vegetable,    and    are  cooked    in  various  the  beans  have  been  boiled  in  salt  and 

ways,  both  green  and  drv.  water    and  drained,  season   them  with 

French,  ok  Kxdnet  Bean.  This  bean,  pepper,    oil,    and   vinegar,  and    having 

which  is  elsewhere  described  under  the  covered  them,  let  them  stand  for  three  or 

head  "  Haricot,"  may  be  grown  either  in  four  hours.    Then  having  drained  them 

the  open  field  or  in  gardens,  but  the  soil  again,  mix  them  with  salad  of  any  kind, 

must  be  of  a  Hght,  good  character.    The  seasoning  in  the  usual  way. 

dwarf  bean  should  be  sown  in  April,  in  To   F^sebve  French  Beans   the 

drills,  covered  with  about  two  inches  of  whole    tear.      String    them,  and  let 

soil ;  as  they  advance  they  are  hoed  and  them  boil  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  large 

cleared  of  weeds,  the  stems  being  pro-  quantity  of  water,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 

tected  from  time  to  time  by  drawing  the  bty  of  salt.    Take  them  out,  and  place 

earth  round  them.    If  the  mornings  and  them  in  a  good  quantity  of  cold  water, 

irights  be  frosty,  the  beds  should  be  covered  When   they  are   cold,   let  them    drain 

with  mattings.     The  scarlet  runner  is  thoroughly,    and   then   put    them    into 

usually  set  rather  later.    In  fiivourable  bottles,  filling  up  the  cavity  with  some 

seasons  the  green   beans  are  generally  fresh  brine.     Clarify  some  butter,   and 

ready  to  pluck  about  the  end  of  June,  pour  into  the  bottle  to  the  thickness  of  an 

Those  which  are  intended  to  be  used  as  mch  when  cold,  then  tie  up  with  parch- 

dry  should  be  left  on  the  stems  until  the  ment. 

pods  change  colour.    There  are  not  less  To    Pickle    French    Beans.      See 

than  fifty  sorts  of  the  dwarf  French  beans.  Pickles. 

but  that  usually  cultivated  is  the  dwarf  BEEF.    The  flesh  of  the  ox  is  one  of 

haricot,  or  white  bean.    The  broad,  or  the  best  and  most  nourishing  aliments ; 

Windsor  bean  is  sown  about  the  same  there  is  no  meat  that  ftimishes  so  much 

time  as  the  scarlet  runner.  nutritious  juice,  and  is  consequently  so 

To    Boil    French    Beans.    Having  well  odculated  to  recruit  the  body  when 

cut  off  the  stalk  and  strung  them,  slice  hungry  and  fatigued  from  violent  exer- 

them  into  two  or  four,  according  to  their  tion.    Beef,  although  not  so  easy  of  di- 

«ze,  put  them  into  bmling  water  with  a  gestion  as  mutton,  is  considered  to  be 

little  salt,  and  let  them  boil  for  half  an  next  in  the  scale  of  flesh  meat  as  to  di- 

hour.    Another  mode  is  the  following :  gestibilitv.    When  the  stomach  is  weak, 

Put  a  Int  of  butter,  parsley,  chopped  sM-  mutton  is  preferable ;  but  beef,  if  well 

lots,  salt  and  pepper,  into  a  saucepan ;  cooked,  and  kept  a  sufficient  length  of 

when  the  butter  n  melted,  take  the  beans  time  before  dressing  to  become  tender, 

which  have  been  previously  bcnled  in  plain  rarely  disagrees  vrith  those  who  take  it 

water,  and  having  drained  them,  put  them  in  moderate  quantity.    The  most  tender 

into  the  saueepan  with  the  butter,  &c.^  and  digestible  part  of  the  ox  is  the  under 
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part  of  the  sirloin.    It  is  a  genenUy  re-  dish  is  very  much  improred  by  serving 

ceived  notion  that  ander-oooked  meat  is  with  it  rice  boiled  as  for  curry.     See 

easier  of  digestion  than  when  well  done.  Cubbt. 

This,    however,    is  a   popular   mistake.        Bebf  Stbak.    In  London,  the  rump 

Under-dressed   meat  is  certainly  more  of  beef  is  abnost  exclusively  used  for  cut- 

nutricious,  as  it  contains  a  burger  quantity  ting  into  steaks,  and  is  by  fiur  the  best 

of  the  anhnal  juices;  but  in  that  state  it  part  of  the  ox  fixr  that  purpose,  though 

is  not  easier  of  digestion.  on  the  Continent  other  parts  are  us^. 

Alam  ODS  BxBT,    Take  a  piece  of  bee^  The  fiDets,  or  under-eut  of  the  sirioin,  is  in 

weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  and  after  it  greatest  estimation,  though  the  entrecdte, 

has  been  well  beaten,  lard  it  with  bacon  or  slice  cut  from  between  the  ribs,  is  very 

and  pat  it  into  a  stewpen  with  some  rind  good.    The  best  way  of  cooking  a  rump 

of  bacon,  two  onicnis,  two  carrots,  some  steak  is  on  a  gridiron ;  before  putting  (m, 

fine  herbs,  four  cloves,  and  a  littie  pepper  it  is  always  desirable  to  beat  it  well  with 

and  salt;  add  a  glass  of  water,  and  let  it  a  rolling-pin.    In  turning  it,  a  fork  should 

stew  over  a  very  slow  fire,  closely  covered,  never  be  used,  as  it  allows  the  gravy  to 

for  five  hours,  or  until  quite  tender.    A  escape.    Wben  taken  ofi^  put  a  bit  of 

glass  of  French  white  wine  and  a  small  butter  on  it,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

quantity  of  brown  roux  may  be  added  to  The  plate  being  rubbed  with   a  shalot 

the  above  sauce,  which,  before  serving,  gives  a  vexy  pleasant  flavour  to  it  for 

must  be  strained.  those  who  are  partial  to  that  vegetable. 

Beef,  (bn  Miboton.)    This  is  a  very  Oyster  sauce,  made  as  for  fish,  is  served 

favourite  article  on  the  Continent,  and  is  with  rump  steak. 

a  valuable  dish  when  economy  is  con-        Bbbf  Steak  Fib.    This  should  always 

sidered,  as  the  cold  be^  of  the  preceding  be  made  of  rump  steaks,  and  should  not 

day  may  be  used.    The  mode  of  prepar-  be  too  fiit.    Mix  some  black  pepper  and 

ing  it  is  as  follows : — Cut  the  meat  into  salt  together,  and  season  each  steak  wdl 

thm  slices,  put  into  the  dish  (which  should  with    it,  and  lay  them  in  a  pie-dish. 

be  of  metal)  in  which  it  is  to  be  served  Cover  with  a  crust,  and  bake  in  rather  a 

two  ladlefuils   of  cullis,  a  little  parsley,  slow  oven.    When  to  be  eaten  hot,  the 

chiboles,    or  young    onions,  capers,  an  crust  is  best  made  with  suet ;  but  if  to  be 

anchovy,   a    uttie    shalot,    all    chopped  left  cold,  butter  should  be  used.    Put  a 

fine ;  salt  and  pepper :  place  the  slices  of  small  teacupful  of  cold  water  into  the 

beef  upon  them,  and  cover  them  in  the  dish  before  the  crust  is  put  on.    Some 

same  way.    Now  cover  the  dish  and  put  persons  add  a  few  oysters,  which  give  a 

it  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire  for  about  half  very  fine  flavour,    m  the  West  of  £ng- 

an  boor,  and  then  serve.  land,  where  they  are  fomous  for  {nes  of 

Beef    Oixves,    Mix   bread    crumbs,  all  sorts,  the  beef  is  cut  into  thin  slices, 

suet  finely  minced,  chopped  parsley,  a  and  rolled  up  as  for  be^  olives,  but  not 

little  nutmeg,  p^yper  and  salt,  with  the  tied,  with  a  bit  of  &t  in  the  middle  of 

jolk  of  an  egg,,  into  the  consistence  of  each  roll. 

fi>rcemeat ;  thc^  having  cut  the  beef  into       Bsbf  Strak  Fubding.    Prepare  and 

long  thin  slices,  cover  each  with  the  stuff-  season  the  beef  as  for  a  pie,  and  put  into 

ing  and  roll  up,  tying  round  with  thread,  a  pudding  basin  previously  lined  with  a 

Fry  them  a  short  time,  and  then  put'them  moderately  tlnck  suet  crust.    Then  close 

into  a  stewpan  with  some  good  stock,  a  the  crust  over  the  top,  and  tie  up  in  a 

little  brown  roux,  a  glass  of  French  white  cloth.    It  may  be  made  without  a  basin, 

wine,  and  a  little  cayenne.    Let  them  as  an  apple  dumpling ;  but  the  use  of  a 

stew  gently  for  about  an  hour.  basin  is  in  case  oi  an  accident,  as  it 

Itauah  Bbbf  Steak.    Take  a  rump  sometimes  breaks  in  taking  up.    It  will 

steak,  not  too  fiut,  and  score  it  transversely  require    slow   boiling  for  many  hours, 

with  a  shEtrp  knife,  but  without  dividing  keeping  the  vessel  fined  up  with  Ixnling 

it.    Then  lay  it  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  very  water  as  it  wastes.    When  done,  open  a 

small  bit  of  butter,  and  strew  over  it  a  round  hole  in  the  upper  part,  and  put  in 

shalot  and  a  green  oni(m,  chcmped  fine,  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  bcnling  water. 

with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.    No  water  A  littie  bullock*s  kidney  is  a  great  im- 

must  be  added,  as  it  must  stew  over  a  very  provement  with  the  beef  to  those  who 

slow  fire  in  its  own  gravy.    Three  quar-'  like  the  flavour.    In  Kent,  the  beef  is  cut 

teiB  of  an  hour  is  sufficient  time  for  a  into  small  diamonds,  and  some  pickle^ 

steak  of  a  pounds      An    iron    stewpan  pork  cut  up  and  mixed  with  it. 
should  always  be  US0^  if  possible.    This       Boilk>  Beef.    This  article,  in  Eng- 
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land,  18  seldom  or  ever  used  in  any  other       Boast    Fillet    of    Besf     Lardei 

state  than  salted ;  hut  on  the  Continent,  After  rolling  up  the  fillet,  and  larding^ 

corned  or  salted  heef  is  scarcely  known,  at  each  end,  let  it  soak  ^r  tivo  days  i 

the  fresh  heef,  from  which  the  soim  has  seasoning  made  of  salad  oil,  parsley,  cho{ 

heen  made,  heing  generally  eaten.    Three  pedshalots,lemonjuice,  and  pepper.  Roai 

or  four  days,  according  to  the  weight,  is  it  before  a  clear  fire,  taking  care  it  doc 

enough   for   the   ordinary  operation  of  not  hum.    Sauce  espagnole,  or  any  othc 

salting  beef,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  it  that  is  preferred,  may  be  served  with  i 

well  with  salt  for  some  time,  and  then  Tomato  saiice  laid  in  the  dish,   and  th 

Eutting  it  by  in  a  cool  place.    It  may,  meat  served  on  it,  is  a  favourite  mode, 
owever,  be  prepared  in  twenty-four  hours        Fillet  op  Beef  Steak  with  Fin] 

by  placing  it  on  two  sticks  across  a  pan  of  Hebbb.    The  beef  is  to  be  prepared  a 

cold  water,  and  rubbing  it  well  with  salt  above,  and  soaked  for  a  short  tune  in  sala< 

on  the  top  and  sides.    The  rump  and  oil,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  thai 

round  are  the  parts  mostly  chosen  for  broil  them  over  a  clear  fijre,  and  sen^e 

salting,  but  the  brisket  is  preferred  by  them.    Before  serving,  put  a  small  piece 

many  parties ;  the  latter  is,  however,  eaten  of  butter  on  the  plate,  with  which  ha£ 

cold;  and  when  taken  up,  should  be  placed  been  mixed  some  fine  herbs  and  parsley, 

under  a  heavy  weight  to  press.  chopped  very  fine. 

The  vegetables  mostly  used  with  boiled        Hamburg  Beef.    Take  out  the  hone 
beef  are  carrots,  turnips,  and  parsnips,  from  a  rump  of  beef,  not  too  fiut,  rub  the 
boiled  and  mashed  together  with  a  little  lean  well  with  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  then 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt.   Pease  pudding  is  place  it  in  a  large  salting-pan,  with  bay- 
also  a  common  accompaniment  to  this  jomt.  leaves,  thyme,  cloves,  coriander  seed,  and 
The  beef  should  be  &lway^  put  in  cold  a  little  garlic,  cover  it  well  vidth  salt, 
water,  and  a  little  salt.     When  it  begins  and  close  the  pan  with  a  cover  in  such  a 
to  boil,  let  the  black  scum  be  caremUy  way  that  the  air  may  not   enter.    In 
removed,  and  a  little  cold  water  thrown  about  eight  or  nine  days,  take  out  the 
in  to  bring  up  the  white  scum,  which  beef,  wash  it  several  times,  then  wrap  it 
must  be  as  carefully  taken  off.    It  should  in  a  cloth  and  boil  it  for  several  hours. 
not  be  allowed  to  boil  fast,   or  it  be-  This  beef  is  eaten  cold, 
comes  hard;  indeed,  when  it  is  conve-        Hukting  Beef.    This  is  a  most  use- 
nient,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  it  in  an  oven,  ful  dish  in  a  large  fiimily,  and,  prepared 
to  finish  cooking,  after  it  has  once  been  agreeably  to  the  foUowmg  directions  in 
scummed.  Mxb,  Dalgaim's  "  Practice  of  Cookery/' 

Bullock's  Hbabt.    Make  a  stuffing  will  be  found  excellent : — ^Rub  well  into  a 

as  for  veal,   which   introduce  into  the  round  of  beef,  weighing  forty  pounds, 

upper  part.    Boast  it  till  well  done.    This  three  ounces  of  saltpetre ;  let  it  stand  five 

dish  should  be  either  served  on  a  water  or  six  hours ;    pound   three    ounces  of 

dish,  or  a  dish  with  a  spirit  lamp.    Serve  allspice,  one  of  black  pepper,  and  mix  | 

with  currant  jelly,  as  for  venison.    The  them  with  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  seven 

French  cook  a  bmlock*s  heart  thus :  cut  ounces  of  brown  sugar.    Bub  the  beef 

the  heart  into  slices,  and  soak  it  for  several  all  over  with  the  salt  and  spices ;  let  it 

days,  as  for  larded  fillet  of  beef,  then  broil,  remain  fourteen  days,  and  every  other 

and  serve  with  pepper  sauce.  day  turn  and  rub  it  with  the  pickle ;  then 

£ntbec6ts  of  Beef.  Lay  the  entrecdte.  wash  off  the  spices  and  put  it  into  a  deep 

on  a  dish,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  pan.    Cut  small  nearly  six  pounds  of  beei- 

and  pour  over  it  a  wine  glass  of  salad  suet,  put  some  into  the  bottom  of  the  pao, 

oil.    Let  it  soak  in  tiiis  for  six  or  eight  but  the  greater  part  upon  the  top  of  the  j 

hours.    Then  broil  on  a  gridiron  over  a  beef.    Ck>ver  it  with  a  coarse  paste,  and 

clear  fire,  and  when  done,  serve  with  sauce  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  eight  hours. 

piouante.  When  cold,  take  off  the  crust  and  pour 

Fillet   of    Beef    Steak.    Cut  the  off  the  gravy.    It  will  keep  good  for  three 

beef  into  slices,  about  the  thickness  of  months.    Preserve  the  gpravy,  as  a  little 

half  an  inch,  season  tiiem  with  salt  and  of  it  improves  the  flavour  of  bashes,  sonps, 

pepper,  then  soak  them  in  melted  butter,  or  any  made  dishes, 
and  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire.     Serve        Loss  of  Weight  in  Cookwg  Bbj' 

with  sauce  piquante,  truffle,  or  tomato  as    compared  with  Mutton.    Sir  »• 

sauce,  or  with  gravy.    Potatoes  cut  in  Phillips,  in  his  "  Million  of  Facts,"  f^ 

long  slices,  and  fried  brown  in  butter,  that  4  lbs.  of  beef  lose  1  lb.  by  boihngi 

are  generally  served  round  these  steaks.  1  lb.  5 oz.  by  roasting,  and  1  lb.  Sot-  *'/ 
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baking ;  4  lbs.  of  mnttxm  lose  14  oz,  by  mentioned,  take  them  out,  dry  and  fry 

boiling,  1  lb.  6  oz.  by  roasting,  and  1  lb.  them  to  a  good  colour,  and  serve  with 

4  oz.  by  baking.  crisped  parsley. 

Neat*8  Tonoub.  The  tongue  of  the  To  Hoast  Bbbf.  The  ribs  and  the 
ox  is  seldom  or  ever  used  in  England,  sirloin  are  the  parts  mostly  used  for  this 
except  in  a  pickled  state ;  but  on  the  Ck>n-  purpose,  but  the  rump  is  also  sometimes 
tinent  it  is  dressed  fresh  in  a  variety  of  roasted,  and  is  by  some  ocmsidered  su- 
ways.  To  salt  the  tongue,  the  following  perior  to  the  other  joints,  particularly  of 
plan  is  ad<^ted : — ^Having  rubbed  it  weU  neifer  beef.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ba- 
with  oommon  salt,  la^  it  longways  in  an  lance  the  meat  well  on  the  spit,  or  other- 
earthenware  pan,  tummg  it  every  dajr  for  wise  one  side  will  be  burnt  before  the 
four  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  other  is  properly  done.  In  roasting,  as 
mix  together  one  ounce  of  common  salt,  well  as  in  boiling,  beef,  the  time  required 
one  of  Drown  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an  for  the  proper  cooking  of  the  joint  is  re« 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  with  which  rub  it  well,  gulated  by  the  weight,  allowing  always  a 
turning  it  di^ly  for  about  ten  days,  when  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  pound.  It  should 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  boiled,  put  not  at  first  be  put  too  close  to  the  fore, 
it  on  in  cold  water.  When  taken  up,  and  but  put  nearer  as  the  cooking  proceeds, 
before  cold,  remove  the  skin.  It  should  be  well  basted  with  its  own  fat 

NsAT^s  ToHGUE  WITH   GHBBKUfs. —  during  the  whole  operation  of  roastine; 

After  having  well  washed  the  tongue,  but  when  first  put  dovni,  until  the  mt 

blanch  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  let  it  begins  to  melt,  use  some  butter.    A  short 

cool.     Then  lard  it  with  some  strips  a^  time  before  it  is  ready  to  take  up  fVtnn 

bacon  which  you  have  previously  seasoned  the  fire,  strew  over  it  a  little  salt,  and 

with  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  some  parsley  dredge  with  flour,  basting  until  it  froths 

and  shalot  chopped  very  fine,  and   put  well,  and  becomes  of  a  fine  colour.  After 

into  a  stewpan,  vnth  some  slices  of  bacon,  the  meat  has  been  dished  up,  let  the  fat 

two  or  three  carrots,  two  onions,  a  little  be  carefully  poured  off  from  the  drippins'- 

th^e,   a  bay  leaf,    and  a  few  cloves,  pan,  leaving  only  the  gravy,  to  which  add 

IMoisten  the  whole  veith  some  good  stock,  a  little  boiling  water,  some  salt,  and  a 

and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  three  hours,  teaspoonful  of  walnut  catsup.    This  must 

The  outer  skin  of  the  tongue  must  be  be  poured  over  the  meat  boiling  hot. 

removed,  after  blanching.    Serve  in  some  Garnish  the  dish  with  horseradish  finely 

cuUis,  with  a  few  gherkms  chopped.  scraped. 

Kbat^s    Tongue    with    Pabslet. —       Smoked  Beef.   Cut  the  beef  into  large 

Having  blanched  the  tongue,  as  above  pieces  and  cover  it  vnth  salt.    At  the 

directed,   lard    it  with  bacon,  and  boil  expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  press  it, 

it.    Take  off  the  outer  skin,  and  cut-  it  and  hang  it  in  a  chimney  where  only 

lengthwise,  rather  more  than  half  through,  wood  is  burnt,  at  a  sufiicient  distance 

bat  without  dividing  it.    Lay  it  open  on  for  the  fat  not  to  be  melted  by  the  heat, 

the  dish,  and   serve  with    some    stock.  The  wood  should  be  green,  as  it  gives  a 

pepper,  and  parsley  shred  fine,  and  a  little  larger  quantity  of  smoke.    The  beef  must 

lemon  juice  mixed  together,  and  poured  remain  until*  it  is  dry,  when  it  may  be 

over  the  tongue  boiling  hot.  eaten  in  thin  slices  or  grated. 

Ox  Paiates.     Wash  well  three  ox        Smoked  Habibubg  Beef.    Bub  the 

palates,  and  having  boiled  them  a  short  beef  with  saltpetre  and  brown  sugar,  let 

time,  in  order  to  remove  the  skin  readily,  it  lie  for  three  days,  strewing  it  over  from 

and  take  out  all  the  part  that  is  black,  time  to  time  with  a  very  little  oommon 

cut  them  in  bits,  and  put  them  into  a  salt,  and  then  press  it.    It  is  now  to  be 

stewpan,  in  which  you  have  previously  hung  in  the  chimney,  and  smoked  with 

turned  an  onion  a  few  times  over  the  fire  green  wood.  Where  a  little  luniper  wood 

in  a  little  butter.    Add  to  this  a  little  can  be  mixed  with  the  other  wood,  it 

good  stock,  fine  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  gives  a  fine  aromatic  flavour.    This  beef 

and  a  shalot  cut  fine.    Skim  the  same  well,  may  be  dried  where  only  a  coal  fire  is 

PicKiiED  Ox  Pai^tes.    Prepare  them  kept,  by  han^ng  it  near  the  fbe,  in  such 

as  above  directed ;  and  having  cut  them  a  way  that  the  coal  smoke  may  not  reach 

into  narrow  pieces  about  three  inches  long,  it;  but  it  vnll  not  have  the  fine  flavour 

put  them  ror  an  hour  in  a  lukewarm  of  beef  exposed  to  the  wood  smoke, 
mixture  made  of  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  a        To  Stew  a  Bump  op  Beep.    The  beef 

shalot,  and  two  bay  leaves.     When  they  should  be  well  tied  up  with  some  clean 

have  soaked  in  this  mixture  for  the  time  strong  twine^  in  order  to  keep  it  in  shape, 
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and  then  put  into  a  large  stewpan,  with  gradients,  and  the  large  quantity  of  hops, 
as  much  cold  water  as  will  nearly  cover  succeed  in  imitating-  each  other  pretty 
it.    Put  slices  of  bacon  in  it,  and  add  five  closely ;  it  is  impossible,  in  the  manu- 
or  six  onions,  two  bay-leaves,  three  carrots,  facture  of  ale,  to  ^ve  precisely  the  same 
two  turnips,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  whole  flavour,  where  a  dmerent  kind  of  water  is 
peppers,  a  pint  of  port  or  French  red  wine,  used.    It  is  not  in  beer  alone  that  these 
six  cloves,  and  a  little  allspice.    When  it  variations  as  to  water  are  supposed  to  be 
lias  stewed  gently  for  seven  hours,  take  produced ;  in  dying,  there  is  great  differ- 
out  the  beef,  stram  the  liquor,  boil  it  up  ence  of  colour,  in  localities  almost  ap- 
again,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef.    This  is  proaching  each  other ;  and  these,  too,  have 
very  good  hot,  but  better  cold  to  eat  with  been  attributed  to  the  water ;  but  it  would 
its  own  jelly.    Brisket  of  beef  may  be  appear  that  the  air,  as  to  fine  colours, 
stewed  in  the  same  way,  adding  a  little  performs  an  important  part  of  the  opera- 
mushroom   catsup  and   cayenne  to  the  tion.    Some  years  ago   a  dyer,  in  the 
sauce.  neighbourhood  of  BoUiec,  in  l^ormandy, 
BEEB.  This  name  is  applied  generally  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  reputation 
to  any  preparation  from  malt  and  hops ;  for  his  scarlet  dye.    The  business  of  this 
but  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  person   increasing,  he    purchased  other 
it  may  bear  the  name  of  ale  or  porter ;  premises,  at  a  distance  oi  about  six  mileS) 
the  word  beer,  however,  being  in  some  where  he  also  carried  on  business,  but 
cases  used  to  signify  porter.    Beer  is  the  found  to  his  astonishment  that  his  dye 
general  beverage  in  countries  where  the  had   no  longer  the    same   brilliancy  of 
vine  does  not  thrive,  and  where  apples  are  colour.    The  water  of  his  new  establish- 
not  sufficiently  abundant  to  make  cheap  ment,  having  been  analyzed,  was  found  to 
cider.    Beer,  however,  is  much  used  in  differ  in  a  sught  degree  fix>m  that  which 
the  wine  countries ;  and  it  is  a  singular  he  had  been  previously  in  the  habit  of 
&ct,  that  the  best  beer  in  France  is  that  using.  By  way  of  experiment,  he  brought 
which  is  made  at  Tours  and  its  environs,  several  casks  of  water  from  his  first  esta- 
where  wine  can  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper  blishment,  but  still  found  that  there  was 
rate  than  beer.    The  beer  in  Germany  a  difference  in  the  dye.   This  would  seem 
and  Belgium  has  a  good  reputation,  but  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  difference 
it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  which  is  of  air  produced  a  difference  of  cok>ur.  As 
made  in  many  parts  of  England.  In  Paris  regards  brewing,  it  may  be  hud  down  as 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  imi-  a  general  rule,  uiat  very  good  beer  cannot 
tate  the  beer  of  Londcm ;  and  not  only  has  be  made  with  hard  water,  and  that  the 
malt  been  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  artificial  attempts  to  make  water  soft  by 
way  as  that  which  is  used  in  llondon,  but  chemical  means  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
on  two  or  three  occasions  London  malt  pose.    The  properties  of  beer  as  an  ordi- 
has  been  imported.     The   same  system  nary  beverage,  if  it  be  not  too  strong,  so 
of  brewing  as  that  adopted  in  England  as  to  disturb  the  brain  or  create  over- 
has  been  followed ;  but  notwithstanding  excitement  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
all  these  precautions,  the  beer  so  manu-  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of 
factured  has  not  had  the  slightest  resem-  wine ;  and  where  the  proportion  of  hop  is 
blance  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  sufficient  to  give  a  good  bitter,  beer  is  at 
imitate.    The  general  opinion  being  that  once  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant.    The  ob- 
this  variation  was  attributable  to  the  water,  jections,  however,  which  fspply  in  common 
which  in  Paris  is  strongly  impregnated  to  all  fermented  liquors,  have  their  weight 
with   gypsum,  filtered   rain  water  was  as  regards  this  beverage;  but  these  ob- 
tried,  and  even  distilled  river  water ;  but  jections  spjfiy  more  to  the  invalid,  and 
still  the  desired  result  was  not  produced,  even  then  rather  in  the  abuse  than  in  the 
In  England  it  is  still  a  very  prevailing  moderate  use  of  the  article,  than  to  the 
notion,  that  the  peculiar  fiavour  of  the  man  in  ordinary  health.     Beer,  like  wine, 
London  porter  arises  from  the  use  of  the  to  be  wholesome,  must  be  well  fermented, 
Thames  water ;  but  this  opinion  would  particularly  if  it  be  bottied ;  for  in  that 
seem  to  be  unfounded  from  the  &ct  that  case,  unless  it  be  previously  well  fer- 
different  kinds  of  water  are  used  by  dif-  mented,  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  in 
ferent  brewers,  alike  celebrated  for  the  a  subdued  state  would  produce  wholesome 
excellence  of  their  beer.    It  is  quite  cer-  excitement,  will,  in  excess,  produce  gteaX 
tain,  however,  that  although  in  the  manu-  injury.    New  beer  also  is  unwholesome, 
fiictiire  of  porter  by  the  London  brewers  from  the  saccharine  matter  which  it  con- 
they  may,  by  the  use  of  particular  in-  tains  in  a  comparatively  raw  state.  There 
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id  a  considenitifHi  connected  with  making  to  the  quality  of  the  beer,  as  in  proportion 
beer  which  is  very  important.     Many  to  the  neutraiiaation  of  the  acid  the  beer 
brewers  are  in  the  haHt  of  previously  in-  is  rendered  vapid.  One  of  the  best  means, 
fusing  their  hops,  and  then  adding  the  perhaps,  of  preventing  the  turning  of  beer 
infusion  to  the  brewing.    In  this  way  the  which  is  intended  for  a  voyage,  or  which 
entire  bitter  of  ih»  hop  is  obtained,  but  is  liable  firvmi  other  circumstances  to  agi- 
its  narcotic  property  is  also  fixed;  whereas,  tation  and  change  of  temperatoreti  is  to 
if  the  hop  be  boiled,  allowing  the  vapour  put  entire  eggs  into  the  cask,  in  the 
to  escape,  the  tonic  quality  is  retained,  poportion  of  one  egg  to  four  gallons  of 
and  a  great  portum  dP  wlut  is  narcotic  beer.     The  shell  dissolves  first,  then  the 
escapes.    Those  who  are  very  particular  pellicle  and  the  white,  leaving  tibe  yolk 
as  to  the  hygienic  character  of  beer  would  mtact.    The  albumen  of  the  egg  is  said 
do  well  to  boil  the  hc^  separately,  and  for  to  act  as  an  alkali,  but  without  creating 
a  long  time,  and  add  it  diuring  the  process  any  effervescence,  which  has  a  tendency 
<^  brewing.  The  component  parts  of  beer  to  make  beer  vapid.     For  weak  beer, 
are  water,  saccharine  matter,  gluten,  dis*  oatmeal,  burnt  sugar,  or  a  portion  of  very 
solved  starch,  carbonic  acid;  alcohol,  and  a  strong  beer,  may  be  a^ded  in  the  summer; 
volatile  oil,  arising  from  the  hop.  Amongst  and  in  brewing  beer  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
these  elements,  those  which  check  the  found  that  a  rew  handfuls  of  fresh  oak 
fermentation  are  the  alcohol,  the  carbonic  leaves  put  into  a  large  cask  tends  mate- 
acid,  and  the  oil ;  to  them  is  principally  rially  to  preserve  the  quality.     Strong 
owing  the  preservation  of  the  beer*    The  beer,  however,  carefully  made  according 
saccharine  matter  may  also  contribute  to  to  the  instructions  under  the  head  Bbew- 
its  preservation,  but  it  promotes  the  fer-  mo,  and  sheltered  from  the  acticm  of  the 
mentation.     The    gluten   and  dissolved  air,  electricity,  heat,  damp,  and  excessive 
starch  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the  beer,  cold,  will  seldom  require  any  of  the  ad- 
and  the  water  favours  the  decomposition,  ditions  above  alluded  to. 
Beer  may  undeigo  various  changes.     By        Mr.  Storewell,  an  American,  is  said  to 
its  contact  with  we  air  it  loses  its  carbomc  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  mode 
acid ;   heat  deprives  it  of  its  alcohol  by  of  [n^venting  beer  frx)m  turning  acid  in 
evaporation,  and  consequently  reduces  its  hot  weather.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
strength;  itie  beer  becomes  insipid  and  fermentation  in  brewing,  he  suspends  in 
viscous,  and  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  and  the  cask  a  linen  bag,  containing  raisins  in 
become  sour;  when  beer,  thus  weakened  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  one  hundred 
and  inodorous,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  and  seventy-four  gallons  of  beer.  He  leaves 
air  and  heat,  the  acetous  fermentation  is  this  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  having 
hastened  by  the  gluten  and  starch.    To  withdrawn  it,  allows  the  beer  to  ferment 
prevent  beer  losing  its  alcohol  and  oar-  in  the  regular  course.    It  may  be  per- 
bonic   add,  it  should  be  put  into  well  mitted,  however,  to  doubt  the  success  of 
closed  casks,  and  surrounded,  if  possible,  this  process.     The  choice  and  arrange- 
with  sand ;  but  as  the  best  casks  are  liable  ment  of  the  cellar  (see  Csllab)  are  also 
to  evaporation,  they  should  have  a  coat  of  highhr  important  points  to  be  attended  to. 
varnish  on  the  outside ;  and  if  the  quantity  For  (xxngeR'^ibeb,  Spbuce-bjubb,  &c.,  see 
of  ptch  contained  in  the  varnish  be  large,  the  different  heads, 
it  vnll  serve  as  a  non-c<Hiductor  against        The  beer  which  is  made  in  France  is 
electricity.    Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  generally  much  weaker  than  that  which 
beer  a  long  time,  it  should  be  very  care-  is  made  in  England,  and  bears  otherwise 
fuUy  racked  off;  for  notlung  advances  the  little  resemblance  to  it.     Some  of  the 
decomposition    so  soon,  aner  a  certain  French  beer,  however,  has  a  very  agree* 
time  has  elapsed,  as  the  lees.    The  clan-  able  flavour. 

fication  of  beer  is  very  important  for  its        Lillb  Bseb.    To  six  gallons  of  water 

preservation.     This   is  done  in  various  add  7  lbs.  of  malt  not  bruised,  6  grains 

ways;  either  with  hartshorn  shaving', isin-  of  socotiine  aloes,  and  1  oz.  of  juniper 

glass,  or  white  of  egg ;  but  isingkss  is  berries ;  boU  very  gently  for  an  hour  and 

decidedly  the  best,  (see  Bubwing.)  Many  a  half,  then  add  the  hops  and  boil  for  an- 

things   are   used,  either  when   beer   is  other  hour.     Having  strained  the  beer, 

first  put  in  casks,  to  prevent  its  turning  add  half  a  pound  of  ^eacle,  and  proceed  as 

sour,  or  when  it  has  already  begun  to  with  Paris  beer. 

turn.     Alkaline  salts,  chalk,  marble,  or        Lyons  Beer.    To  the  same  quantity 

pounded  shells,  are  used  in  the  latter  case;  of  water  add  9  lbs.  of  whole  malt,  6  grs^ 

but  this  can  never  be  done  without  injury  of  aloes,  and  half  a  calTs  foot ;  boil  as 
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above,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  add  aa  to  give  sufficient  room  between  each. 

7  oz.  of  hops,  and  boil  for  another  hour ;  They  should  be  under  a  roof  to  protect 

when  stramed,  add  half  a  pound  of  treacle  them  from  rain,  wind,  or  the  too  great 

and  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar ;  finish  as  heat  of  the  sun,  and  as  distant  as  possible 

above.  from  noise.    When  the  inhabitants  of  a 

Pabis  Beeb  is  made  as  follows : — ^put  hive  are  numerous,  and  well  provided  with 
6  galls,  of  water  and  6  lbs.  of  bruised  pale  food,  they  will  be  able  to  support  the  cold ; 
mSt  into  a  copper.  Boil  very  gently  for  but  if  the  swarm  be  weak,  they  should  be 
two  hours  and  a  half,  then  add  6  oz.  of  mingled  with  another  hive.  In  order  to 
hops,  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  and  half  effect  this,  in  an  evening,  when  the  bees 
a  calTs  foot.  Boil  with  this  addition  for  an-  are  grouped  on  the  top  of  the  inside  of  the 
other  hour;  taking  care,  during  the  whole  hive,  it  should  be  struck  sharply  over  a 
of  the  boiling,  to  stir  up  the  malt  every  ten  cloth  spread  upon  the  ground ;  and  when 
minutes  with  a  stick.  After  boiling,  strain  the  bees  have  fallen  upon  it,  the  hive,  con- 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  cooler,  and  add  taining  another  swarm,  to  which  they  are 
half  a  pound  of  treacle.  Let  this  cool  for  to  be  transferred,  is  to  be  put  over  them,  and 
an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  add  left  there  for  the  nig^ht.  The  new  inmates 
about  four  ounces  of  good  beer  yeast,  will  settle  themselves  during  the  night, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  wort.  Ferment  In  sharp  fh)sts,  the  hives  axe  to  be  sheltered, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  the  cask  and  frequently  watched,  to  see  that  the 
in  the  cellar,  and  fine  with  the  whites  of  bees  do  not  want  food.  J£  this  be  short, 
three  eggs,  beaten  up  with  half  a  handftil  they  must  be  fed  by  a  mixture  of  a 
of  salt ;  when  the  beer  is  clear,  bottle  it.  pound  of  molasses,  or  honey,  and  a  jnnt 
In  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  for  drinking,  of  sweet  cider ;  these  are  to  be  boiled  and 
and  will  sparkle  and  cream  like  Cham-  skimmed,  and  when  formed  into  a  thick 
pagne  wine ;  but  it  will  not  keep  long.  syrup,  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  pint 

BEES.  The  management  of  bees  is  a  bottle,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  be  covered 
subject  to  which  some  of  our  first  natural-  with  coarse  cloth,  so  that  the  syrup  may 
ists  have  turned  their  attention,  for  it  drip  out  gently ;  this  bottle  is  to  be  sus- 
is  one  which  is  important  in  domestic  pended,  neck  downwards,  in  the  hive, 
economy,  and  interesting  to  the  amateur,  from  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  spring. 
The  best  and  most  practical  instructions  the  hives  are  to  be  cleaned,  the  entrance 
are  contained  in  the  "  Livre  de  tout  le  made  thoroughly  clear,  and  all  the  wants 
Monde,*'  a  French  work,  in  four  volumes,  of  the  bees  careftilly  provided  for.  No- 
on domestic  economy,  and  in  the  miscel-  thing  beyond  what  is  essential  for  the  use 
laneous  part  of  the  work  called  the  Prac-  of  the  bees  should  be  left  in  their  hives, 
tice  of  Cookery,  by  Mrs.  Dalgaim.  The  which  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  when 
foUovnng  extract  is  from  the  French  the  young  bees  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
work : —       ^  ^  pearance,  the  head  of  the  hive  containing 

"  The  position  to  be  given  to  the  hives  the  store  is  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 

depends  upon  the  climate  in  which  the  another  hive  which  is  to  be  put  over  that 

bees  are  reared.    In  very  hot  countries,  in  which  the  bees  are,  the  junction  being 

thej  should  be  placed  in  the  shade,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  their 

focmg   the    north.    With  us,  the  best  escape.    The  lower  hive  is  now  to  be 

aspect  is  the  south ;  and,  considering  the  struck  sharply  to  make  the  bees  rise  into 

variableness  of  our  temperature  in  spring,  the  upper  hive,  or  they  maybe  driven  out 

it  is  advisable  to  place  the  hives  in  such  a  by  a  slight  ftimigation.     When  they  have 

way  that  the  bees  may  leave  very  early  in  all  entered  the  upper  hive,  it  is  to  be 

the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  so  placed  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by 

as  to  be  able  to  make  an  abundant  collec-  that  from  which  they  have  been  removed, 

tion  as  a  provision  for  those  days  when  the  By  the  end  of  June,  the  crown  of  the  hive 

harvest  would  be  small.     In  whatever  may  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  another, 

position  the  hives  be  placed,  it  is  important  In  this  way  their  habitation  is,  as  it  were, 

that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  renewed,  cleanliness  is  secured,  and  full 

influence  of  strong  vdnds,  and  at  a  dis-  space  is  afforded  to  them  for  their  labours, 

tance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  for  propagation.  The  best  form  of  hive 

to  secure  them  from  damp.     They  should  is  that  of  an  egg  cut  in  two,  and  straw 

not  be  much  higher,  for  in  that  case  they  hives  are  generally  preferred ;  but  what* 

would  orobably  stray  to  a  great  distance  ever  mav  be  the  shape,  or  the  material  of 

and  be  lost.    The  hives  should  be  on  an  which  the  hive  is  composed,  it  should  be 

isolated  table,  or  platform,  and  so  pteced  about  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  eighteen 
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inches  in  height,  and   covered  with  a  lected,  it  may  he  removed  in  the  evenine, 

crown  in  proportion.    This  crown  should  and  placed  on  its  single  pedestal ;  hut  it 

he  attached  to  the  hody  of  the  hive  from  should  not  he  plastered  to  the  stool.    The 

the  outside,  and  when  removed,  the  honey-  stand  on  which  the  hive  is  placed  should 

comh  must  he  carefully  separated  hefore  he  cleaned  four  times  in  the  year,  and 

the  empty  crown  he  put  on.     In  the  sprinkled  with  salt.    Dampness  is  very 

crown    should   he   the    hole  previously  injurious  to  hees :  in  winter,  therefore, 

spoken  of,  for  the  introduction  OT  the  hottle  the  snow  must  he  carefully  brushed  off 

by  which  the  bees  are  to  be  fed.    The  the  hives,  and  while  it  continues  upon  the 

stopper  should  be  so  contrived  that  the  ground,    the    hees    must    be    confined, 

hole  may  be  opened  all  at  once,  or  par-  Should  they  at  this  season  become  un- 

tially  so,  to  give  air  to  the  hives  in  the  healthy,  a  renovation  of  air  may  be  bene- 

temperate  days  of  the  winter  season.    In  ficial ;  and  were  the  hives  to  remain  an 

the  general  airangement  of  the  apiaiy  hour  turned  up,  it  would  be  rather  an 

there  is  much  less  danger  of  being  stung  advantage  than  otherwise.    Where  there 

than    is    generally    imagined,    ^nrovided  is  not  a  little  running   stream  in  the 

gentleness  be  observed.    If  the  bees  settle  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary,  troughs  with 

upon  the  person,  do  not  drive  them  off  water  should  be  placed  near  the  hives, 

angrily,  or  betray  any  ibar ;  it  will  be  They  may  be  made  of  stone  or  wood,  the 

sufficient  to  blow  upon  them  with  the  wood  well  pitched,  of  eight  or  ten  inches 

breath.     They  may  even  by  gentle  usage,  in  depth,  and  sunk  in  ma  earth.    A  few 

and  by  giving  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  inches  of  mould  may  be  put  in  the  bottom, 

the  food  of  which  they  are  most  fond,  and   some  watercresses  planted  therein, 

become  at  length  so  &iniliar  as  to  settle  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  vrater,  with 

even   upon  the  hands  or  &ce,  without  wmch  they  should  be  constantly  supplied; 

using  the  sting."  or   put  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  in  a 

The  followmg  excellent  reoommenda-  basin  of  water,   and  place  it  near  the 

tions  for  the  management  of  the  apiair  hive. 

are  given  in  the  English  work  to  which        **  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons 

we  have  referred: —  for  feeding  the  weak  hives,  begpoining  in 

**  The  apiary  should  be  situated  so  that  February,  if  the  weather  be  fine.     The 

the  hives  may  have  as  much  sun,  and  food  most  approved  of  for  them  is  a  syrup 

shelter  from  the  wind,  as  possible.    A  composed  of  sugar  or  treacle,  ale,  and  salt, 

few  low  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  planted  in  the  proportion  of  two  pints  of  ale  to  a 

in  the  vicinity,  to  arrest  the  fiiffht  of  the  pound  of  sugar,  and  about  half  an  once  of 

swarms,  but  all  rubbish  and  noxious  weeds  salt,  the  whole  to  be  boiled  a  quarter  of 

must  be  carefully  removed.    The  hives  an  hour,  and  carefully  skimmed;  when 

should  be  placed  on  pedestals,  about  two  cold,  it  should  be  bottled,  corked,  and,  to 

feet  £com  tiie  ground,  and  never  less  than  prevent  its  candying,  kept  for  use  in  a 

^ve  or  six  yards  from  each  other.    Of  warm  place.    In  tne  beginning  of  the 

whatever  form  they  be  made,  the  ma-  season,  a  little  port  vrine  incorporated 

terial  best  suited  for  their  construction  is  vrith  the  food  may  prevent  dysentery, 

straw.     When  a  hive  is  to  be  purchased.  When  the  bees  to  be  fed  are  m  a  plam 

let  it  be  chosen  in  the  middle  ot  the  day ;  cottage  hive^  an  eek  must  be  provided,  of 

that  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  hive.     When 

bees  going  in  vrith  yeflow  pellets  attached  the  sun  is  set,  and  the  bees  all  returned 

to  their  legs  may  be  selected  for  further  from  the  fields,  let  the  hives  be  gently 

examiiiation.      ^e   interior   should   be  raised,  and  the  eek  placed  on  the  stool ; 

crowded  with  bees,  the  comb  of  a  yellow  fill  an  empty  comb  with  the  fixxi,  place  it 

hue,  and  the  side  ones  filled ;  if  there  be  in  the  cell,  and  replace  the  hive  upon  it ; 

many  queen  cells,  which  are  like  small  the  bees  will  be  less  disturbed,  if  a  slip  of 

inverted  acorns  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  eek  be  made  to  open,  large  enough  to 

the  combs,  or  if  the  vrings  of  the  bees  admit  the  piece  of  comb.    It  should  be 

should  be  ragged  or  torn,  the  hive  is  removed  on  the  following  morning,  if  the 

certainly  old,  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  cold  has  not  prevented  their  taking  their 

If  a  hiye  is  to  be  purchased  in  spring,  its  usual  supply  in  the  night.    Should  that 

weight  should  not  be  less  than  fineen  be  the  case,  shut  them  up  for  a  day  or 

pounds ;    if  in   autumn,    not   less  than  two,  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  would 

thirty ;    and  if  it  is  a  stock  hive,  the  occur  worn  strange  bees  entering  the  hive 

wei^t    should   not  be  less  than  forty  while  it  is  feeding,  or  remove  the  weak 

pounds.    A  good  hive  having  been  se-  hive  to  a  considerable  distance.    A  well- 
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peopled  hive  will  require  about  two  fadve.  A  second  swarm  may  generally  be 
pounds  of  syrup  in  the  month.  A  new  looked  for  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after 
swarm  ought  always  to  be  put  into  a  new  the  first ;  sometimes  sooner,  but  never 
hive,  which  should  be  provided  in  April,  later  than  the  twelfth  day  after.  The  day 
Sticks  in  the  inside  are  unnecessary,  but  before  the  departure  of  the  second  swarm, 
the  projecting  straws  must  be  singed  off.  the  call  of  the  queen  bees  may  be  dis- 
Should  any  hive  in  May  seem  wholly  desti-  tinctly  heard ;  the  note  of  the  one  is  loud 
tute  of  drones, — in  Scotland  they  do  not  and  clear ;  that  of  the  other,  the  young 
appear  till  the  end  of  May  or  begmning  of  queen,  is  lower,  but  equally  distinct,  and 
chme, — watch  at  the  entrance  of  that  Mve  totally  different  from  the  hum  of  the  other 
which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  num-  bees.  As  they  give  no  other  signal  of 
her  of  them,  and  catch  forty  or  fifty ;  their  second  swarming,  it  is  necessary  to 
confine  them  in  a  box  till  the  evening,  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  hives,  to 
when  they  may  be  easily  introduced,  and  ascertain  nom  which  the  swarm  departs, 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  It  is  generally  necessary  to  return  the 
hive  that  appears  to  be  without  them,  second  swarm  to  the  parent  hive  inunedi- 
To  supply  a  nive  with  a  queen,  cut  out  ately.  They  are  seldom  or  never  worth 
firom  some  of  the  other  hives  that  can  be  preserving  as  a  separate  colony,  except 
got  at  most  easily  a  piece  of  comb  that  when  two  fly  off  together,  in  which  case 
has  eggs  in  it;  turn  up  the  queenless  hive,  they  become^  by  an  union,  of  little  inferior 
and  v^th  the  left  hand,  shed  two  of  the  value  to  a  first  swarm.  Su^^sing  the 
combs  a  little  asunder,  then  with  the  right  two  swarms  to  have  alighted  upon  separate 
hand  put  in  the  piece  of  comb  between  branches,  proceed  to  shake  one  of  them 
them,  observing  that  the  cells  be  put  in  into  the  empty  hive,  and  then  immediately 
the  hive  in  the  same  order  as  in  their  shake  the  other  into  the  same,  leaving  it 
native  hive,  that  is,  the  cells  that  were  to  the  bees  to  kill  the  superfluouB  queen 
uppermost  to  be  so  still ;  then  let  the  bee,  that  is,  if  the  proprietor  has  not  the 
hand  be  removed,  and  the  hive  replaced,  skill  or  courage  to  do  it. 
In  England,  a  swarm  may  be  expected  in  To  join  two  swarms  from  different 
May,  but  not  till  June  in  Scotland ;  pre-  hives,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drench  both 
cedmg  the  swarming,  may  be  observed,  with  a  mixture  of  beer,  sugar,  and  water, 
amongst  other  signs,  small  drops  of  per-  made  lukewarm,  or  with  we  fumigating 
spiration  at  the  entrance ;  and  when  the  bellows  give  them  a  little  smoke  from  lime 
bees  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  leaves  or  tobacco.  When  a  second  swarm 
the  bee-master  must  be  constantly  on  the  is  to  be  returned  to  the  parent  hive,  turn 
watch.  In  general,  they  will  swarm  v^th  down  a  chair,  and  place  the  back  parallel 
the  first  sunshine ;  but  if  they  continue  with  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  over  which 
to  lie  out  when  the  weather  is  fitvourable,  a  sheet  or  tablecloth  may  be  spread ;  then 
a  little  water  may  be  squirted  on  them,  holding  the  hive  contiuning  the  second 
The  swarm  once  on  the.  wing,  it  should  swarm  over  it,  give  it  a  few  sharp  knocks 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Ringing  of  bells,  on  the  top,  and  the  bees  will  fell  inune- 
and  other  noises,  are  more  likely  to  do  diately  on  the  cloth ;  proceed  then,  either 
harm  than  good.  It  is  unnecessary  to  with  the  finger  or  a  stick,  to  guide  a  few 
prepare  the  hive  with  anything  sweet  or  of  the  bees  to  the  entrance  of  the  parent 
odoriferous ;  but  if  the  swarm  does  not  hive,  and  they  vdll  instantly  crowd  into 
remain  in  one  hive,  give  them  another,  it:  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
The  easiest  situation  for  hiving  a  swarm  person  of  the  queen  should  take  this  op- 
is  that  in  which  the  hive  can  be  held  portunity  of  catching  her.  In  regard  to  a 
under  the  swarm,  and  the  bees  shak^i  third  swarm,  it  would  be  folly  to  keep  it. 
into  it.  In  all  cases,  a  goose  wing  will  When  the  weather  proves  unfiivourable 
be  found  of  essential  service  to  brush  the  after  the  hiving  of  a  swarm,  some  food 
bees  off  the  post  into  the  hive ;  but  great  should  be  administered  to  the  bees  at 
care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  Imots  night.  When  they  lie  out  in  dusters, 
of  bees  which  may  contain  the  queen  bee  and  no  more  swarms  are  de»red,  an  eek 
drop  upon  the  ground.  The  hive,  when  should  be  placed  on  the  hive.  If  the  bout 
the  bees  have  b^n  all  shaken  or  brushed  be  very  great,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
into  it,  should  be  placed  on  the  board,  and  shade  the  hives,  in  addition  to  the  common 
left  near  the  place  of  the  8wann*s  first  covering  of  straw,  with  which  they  ought 
settling,  until  the  evening,  when  it  should  always  to  be  provided,  as  the  best  pro- 
be carefully  removed  and  placed  on  a  tection  from  the  cold  in  winter,  and  the 
pedestal,  at  some  distance  horn  the  parent  heat  in  summer.  A  particular  value  should 
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always  be  put  on  those  hives  that  kill  their  the  hive  should  be  cleared  of  every  noxious 
drones  the  earliest.  It  sometimes  hiqppens  matter,  and  returned  to  its  former  position ; 
that  their  numbers  deter  the  bees  m>m  but  first  invert  the  hive  containing  the 
attempting  any  violence  against  them ;  bees,  and  place  the  deprived  hive  over  it; 
thererore,  when  the  other  stocks  kill  their  leave  them  in  this  situation  till  the  mom- 
drones,  let  the  bee-master  place  himself  ing,  when  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have 
quietly  by  the  side  of  the  hive,  in  the  taken  possession  of  their  intended  home, 
middle  of  a  fine  day,  and  crush  evei^  Atanyseasonoftheyear,aweakhivemay 
drone  with  his  finger  or  a  stick,  as  it  be  strengthened  from  a  strong  one,  by  the 
passes  out  or  in.  Every  hive  will  be  the  following  method : — Take  a  strong  hive 
better  for  a  little  assistance  in  this  mas-  ham  its  pedestal,  and  place  on  it  that 
sacre,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  end  which  has  few  bees  in  it ;  then  turning 
of  July  or  beginning  of  Aug^ust.  up  the  strong  one,  give  it  several  raps  on 
Instead  of  following  the  general  plan  of  its  sides,  when  many  of  the  bees  wul  fly 
suifocating  the  bees  m  Aug^t,  the  hives  to  their  old  station ;  then  place  the  strong 
should  be  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  a  hive  where  the  weak  one  stood,  or  the 
heath,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  from  other  at  a  considerable  distance, 
four  to  six  weeks.  July  b  the  best  sea-  The  bee-master,  in  approaching  a  hive, 
son  for  depriving  the  mves  of  a  part  of  should  avoid  breathing  on  the  bees ;  and 
their  store.  When  a  hive  is  to  be  robbed  if  his  manner  be  soft,  cahn,  and  gentle,  he 
of  its  honey,  remove  it  from  the  stool  will  in  general  need  no  protection  from 
to  some  distence ;  procure  an  empty  hive,  being  stung ;  but  when  swarms  are  to  be 
invert  it  on  that  from  which  you  wish  to  united,  or  hives  deprived  of  a  part  of  their 
dislodge  the  bees,  either  to  take  the  store,  the  operator  should  be  provided 
honey,  or  to  unite  them  with  another  with  thick  worsted  gloves,  and  a  gauze, 
hive.  Stop  up  the  entrance,  and  then  or  piece  of  thin  cloth,  such  as  milk  is 
strike  gently  the  under  hive,  on  the  side  usually  strained  through,  for  the  head ; 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  combs  are  this  li»t  must  be  large  enough  to  go  over 
fixed ;  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  anger  a  man's  hat,  and  round  the  neck,  so  as  to 
of  the  bees  may  be  appeased,  a  piece  of  tie  before,  with  a  string  running  through 
wood  should  be  introduced,  to  keep  the  a  tape  or  loop  holes ;  that  part  which 
two  hives  about  an  inch  apart  on  one  side ;  comes  next  the  fiice  must  be  cut  out,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bees,  a  piece  of  very  open  gauze,  catgut,  or 
^ber  being  driven  up  on  the  one  side,  de-  net-work,  sewed  therein.  So  protected, 
scending,  which  they  mig^t  do,  by  the  the  most  tunid  may  proceed  foarlessly; 
other,  to  the  hive  from  whence  they  were  but  every  one  who  undertakes  the  ma- 
dislodged,  the  knocking  on  the  under  hive  nagement  of  the  bee  is  more  or  less  sub- 
must  be  continued,  till  the  bees,  terrified  ject  to  its  sting.  No  time  should  be  lost 
by  the  noise,  take  refuge  in  the  upper  in  extracting  it.  Bub  the  wound  briskly 
hive ;  then,  with  the  fioonigating  bellows,  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  till  it  ceases 
or  oommon  tobacoo-pipe,  blow  into  the  to  smart,  and  apply  goulard  water,  lauda- 
hive  a  little  smoke  from  lime  leaves  or  num,  or  vinegar  and  spirits,  as  may  be 
tobacco.  The  same  operation  having  been  soonest  attained ;  or  wash  with  spirit  of 
performed  on  the  other  hive,  that  is,  the  ammonia,  and  wrap  a  piece  of  linen  about 
nive  destined  to  receive  the  new  colony,  the  port,  steeped  m  spirits  of  wine.  •  If 
the  dislodged  bees  are  emptied  into  it^  the  pain  continue  six  hours,  put  on  a  hot 
and  swept  with  a  brush  of  feathers  into  pouHice  of  bread  and  milk,  and  change  it 
the  interstices  between  the  combs ;  the  every  four  hours.  The  plants  from  which 
board  being  then  put  upon  the  hive,  it  is  bees  extract  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey 
instantly  reverted,  and  placed  upon  the  are — 

stand.     When  a  hive  is  merely  to  be  de-  Mignonette,  heath,  furze,  white  clover, 

prived  of  a  part  of  its  store,  the  hive  with  thyme,  particularly  lemon  thyme,  rose- 

the  bees  in  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  maiy,  bafan,  beans,  and  every  species  of 

pedestal  from  which  the  full  one  was  re-  pulse,   all  resinous    trees,  l)orage,  wild 

moved,  toad  the  hive  from  which  the  bees  mustard,  and  golden-rod ;  this  last  begins 

have  been  driven  must  then  be  taken  into  to  blow  when  all  other  flowers  have  faded, 

the  house.   A  few  bees  will  be  found  still  and  continues  to  blow  till  the  middle  of 

straggling  about  the  combs,  but  they  will  November ;  it  will  grow  in  the  worst  soil, 

be    too   frightened   to  use  their  stin^.  and  should  be  particularly  cultivated  in 

When  the  requisite  quantity  of  comb  is  the  vicinity  of  an  apiary.    Of  the  best 

cut  out,  breaking  it  as  little  as  possible,  hives  which  are  used,  the  same  work  says, 
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"  The  Huish  Hive  is  made  of  straw,  in    of  good  beet-root  sugar.    The  early  ex- 
the  form  of  a  flower-pot  inverted,  but  open    periments  were  not  very  satisfactory ;  but 
at  both  ends,  and  having  a  band  of  straw    improvements  having  succeeded  each  other 
projecting  from  the  inside  about  two  inches    rapidly,  beet-root  sugar  almost  equal  to 
from  the  top ;  upon  this  band  are  placed    colonml  was  produced,  and  at  least  half 
seven  bars  of  weU-seasoned  wood,  about    the  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  at 
one  and  a  half  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter    this  moment  is  produced  from  beet-root, 
of  an  inch  thick ;  they  are  slightly  &s-    which  sugar,  although,  subject  to  rather  a 
tened  do^n  with  small  nails,  then  covered    heavy  duty,  is  sold  at  from  fifteen  sous  to 
with  thin  gauze  or  net- work,  and  again    twenty  sous  a  pound,  according  to  quality, 
with  a  circular  board,  in  which  ^lall    The  process  of  making  sugar  from  beet- 
holes  are  made,  to  permit  the  steam  to    root  is  so  very  simple,  except  the  refining, 
escape  from  the  body  of  the  hive.     The    consisting  merely  in  the  expression  of  the 
whole  to  have  a  convex  cover  of  straw,    juice  and  evaporation  to  a  syrup,  that  it 
manufactured  as  the  hive,  and  made  to    is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  France  by 
fit  in,  like  the  cover  of  a  saucepan.    At    the  peasantry,   and  with  a  very  small 
any  time  or  season  of  the  year,  when  some    capital.     There  are  three  sorts  of  beet- 
honeycomb  is  required,  or  at  the  end  of   root,  white,  yellow,  and  red.     The  white 
the  season,  when  the  bees  are  to  be  de-    contains  the  largest  quantity  of  saccharine 
prived  of  their  superfluous  store,  remove    matter,  and  the  red  the  smallest.     The 
the  top  and  other  coverings,  and  take  the    root,  boiled  or  baked,  is  a  very  fine  addi- 
side  bars  out,  from  which  having  cut  the    tion  to  salad,  and  is  highly  nourishing  and 
honeycomb,  replace  them  as  before  :  the    agreeable,  but  it  is  of  difficult  digestion, 
operation  is  facilitated  by  having  some    "fiie  red  beet  requires  a  light,  deep,  and 
vacant  bars  ready  to  supply  the  places  of    rich  soil,  and  that  has  not  been  recently 
the  full  ones.     When  the  bees,  by  lying    manured.    The  seed  is  sown  in  April,  in 
out  in  clusters,  indicate  that  they  stand  in    drills  an  inch  deep,  and  about  a  foot  asun- 
need  of  room,  instead  of  an  addition  at  the    der.    For  winter  use  it  is  stored  in  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  common  hive,  this  hive    same  way  as  carrots,  being  careful,  when 
need  only  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  the    taking  tnem  up,  not  to  break  the  roots, 
comb  attached  to  one  or  more  of  the  bars,    as  the  saccharine  matter  escapes ;   and  in 
In  time   of  snow,   or  when  robbery  is    trimming  them,  the  leaves  must  not  be  cut 
threatened,  the  centre  should  be  closed  by    off  too  close  to  the  root.    The  white  beet 
a  tin  wicket,  or  by  a  piece  of  lead  with    in  England  is  cultivated  only  for  its  leaves, 
holes  made  in  it  to  admit  air.    Another    which  are  dressed  and  used  as  spinach, 
hive  is  formed  as  the  common  cottage-hive.    The  leaves  of  the  red  beet  are  good  fodder 
being  made  to  separate  towards  the  mid-    for  cattle ;   by    careful  plucking,   three 
die.     On  the  lower  division,  which  may    successive  crops  may  be  obtained, 
be  made  the  largest,  a  board  is  placed,  in        BISCUITS.    A  composition  of  flour, 
which  one  large  or  some  smaller  holes  are    or  other  ingredients, 
made,  to  admit  of  the   bees  ascending.        Axmond  Biscuits.     Take  four  ounces 
When  the  upper  part,  or  top,  is  filled  with    of  blanched  sweet,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
honey,  it  may  be  removed,  and  replaced    blanched  bitter  aJmonds,  the  whites  of 
by  another  prepared    for    the   purpose,    nine   eggs,  and  six  yolks,  an  ounce  of 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  bees  at  work  may    finely  sifted  and  well-dried  flour,   and 
place  a  glass  top  under  the  straw  one,  or    three  quarters  of  a  poimd  of  sugar  in  pow- 
invert  tumblers,  or  long  glasses  made  for    der.    round  the  almonds,  adding   from 
the  purpose,  over  each  hole,  one  or  more    time  to  time  a  little  of  the  white  of  egg, 
ofwhich  may  be  removed  as  they  are  filled."    to  prevent  their  turning  to  oil;  beat  up 
BEET.     This  plant  is  become  of  late    the  yolks  separately  with  the  susar,  and 
years  a  very  important  article,  not  only    whip  the  whites  into  a  froth ;  then  mix 
m  its  natural  state,  but  for  its  use  in  the    the  whole,  and  powder  in  the  flour  by  de- 
xnanufiicture  of  sugar.     The  first  applica-    grees,  stirring  the  whole  time,  so  that  it 
tion  to  this  purpose  was  in  France,  at  a    may  be  well  mixed ;    fill  paper  moulds, 
time  when,  m  consequence  of  the  war  with    powdering  each  biscuit  with  a  mixture  of 
England,  the  French  were  able  to  receive    equal  quantities  of  flour  and  sugar,  and 
only  small  quantities  of  colonial  sugar,    bake  in  rather  a  hot  oven. 
The  price  of  sugar  having  risen  to  as  much        Biscuit  de  Eheims.    This  is  a  kind 
as  five  shillings  a  pound  m  Paris,  a  large    of  sponge  biscuit,  but  more  compact  and 
premium  was  offered  by  Napoleon  to  the    crisp ;  it  is  by  fiir  the  best  biscuit  for  des- 
first  person  who  should  produce  a  pound    sert,  and  is  usually,  when  eaten,  dipped 
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into  champagne  or  red  wine.    If  carefblly    inches  long,  and  half  of  an  inch  hi^  open 
made,  it  retains  all  its  freshness  for  a  long    of  course  at  the  top,  and  hake.     The  &• 
time.     M.  Burnet  gives  the  following  re-    vour  is  improved  by  beating  up  with  the 
ceipt : — "  Put  into  an  earthen  dish  Imlf  a    mixture  a  little  grated  lemon -peel, 
pound  of  finely  powdered  and  sifted  loaf       Lemam^s  Biscurr.     This  biscuit,  which 
sugar,  add  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  beat    enjojrs  a  hiffh  reputation,    is   made    as 
them  together  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and    follows : — Sin  and  dry  a  pound  of  fine 
whilst  this  is  doing,  let  another  person    flour,  rub  into  it  a  quarter  c^  a  pound 
whip  the  whites  into  a  froth  in  another    of  butter,   two  ounces  of  pounded  and 
vessel ;  when  the  whites  are  become  like    sifted  white  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  volatile 
thick  snow,  add  the  first  mixture  to  them,    salt,  about  the  size  of  a  nut;  mix  in  it 
and  stir  gently  with  the  wooden  spoon ;    as    much    new    milk    warmed    as    will 
then-  add  six  ounces  of  fine  flour  sifted    make  it  into  a  stiff  paste ;  work  it  well 
over,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and    together,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or 
the  grated  and  sifted  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  mix    three  hours ;  then  roll  it  out  and  make 
all  well,  but  gently  together,  so  as  to  keep    it  into  small  square  biscuits,  and  into 
up  the  frothy  appearance  of  the  whites  of    round  balls,  a  little  flattened ;  prick  them 
the  eggs ;  fill  the  little  tins  in  which  these    with  a  fork,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick 
biscuits  are  to  be  baked,  and  which  are    oven,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  be- 
usually  about  four  inches  long,  two  broad,    come  brown. 

and  an  inch  high,  about  half  full,  first  Oixveb's  Biscuit.  Melt  a  quarter  of 
buttering  them,  to  prevent  the  paste  from  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  half  a  pint  of 
sticking ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven  imtil  of  a  warm  milk,  add  a  table-spoonfrd  of  fresh 
fine  yellow  colour,  and  as  they  are  taken  yeast,  and  stir  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
from  the  oven,  and  whilst  hot,  turn  them  fine  flour ;  knead  it  well,  and  wrap  it  up 
out  oftheir  cases  by  taking  the  latter  with  in  warm  flannel,  to  remain  for  fifteen 
the  hand  or  with  a  stick  ;  before  putting  minutes ;  roll  it  out  several  times,  and  the 
them  into  the  oven,  they  are  to  be  floured  last  time  about  the  thickness  of  a  penny- 
over  with  fine  sugar.  These  biscuits  may  piece,  cut  it  into  small  biscuits ;  prick 
be  baked  in  paper  cases,  but  they  are  them  well  with  a  fork,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
generally  made  in  tins  ;  if  baked  in  paper,  oven  imtil  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
the  paper  is  to  remain."  Oraivge-Floweb  Biscurrs.    Beat  up 

Chocolate  Biscurrs  are  made  in  the  eight  eggs,  and  work  them  in  with  a 
same  way,  by  adding  an  ounce  and  a  pound  of  white  pounded  sugar,  and  a 
half  of  finely  powdered  chocolate,  when  pound  of  very  fine  flour,  adding  enough 
beatingupthe  sugar,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  orange-flower  water  to  give  a  flavour; 
Coio)  Habbour  Bau^s.  Dissolve  an  then  add  as  much  spring  water  as  may  be 
ounce  of  butter  in  a  quart  of  warm  milk,  necessary  to  make  the  whole  into  a  fine 
and  use  as  much  fine  flour  as  will  make  a  paste,  and  bake  in  square  paper  moulds, 
stiff  paste ;  add,  in  making  the  paste,  about  nrst  powdering  over  the  tops  with  sugar ; 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  eggs  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take 
beaten  up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  yeast ;  the  biscuits  out  of  the  oven  and  powder 
cover  with  a  cloth  and  keep  it  before  the  them  again  with  sugar.  They  vnll  keep 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  roll  into  balls  good  for  several  days, 
or  in  pieces  of  the  size  and  length  of  the  Plain  Biscuits.  Make  a  stiff  paste 
small  fing«r,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  with  the  finest  flour  and  cold  water  and 
Filbert  Biscuits.  Take  eight  ounces  a  little  salt,  beat  it  out  with  a  rolling-pin 
of  blanched  filberts,  one  ounce  of  blanched  for  a  long  time  in  detached  portions,  and 
bitter  almonds,  six  whites  and  three  yolks  then  again  in  the  mass ;  then  roll  thin, 
of  eggs,  an  ounce  of  flour,  and  eight  and  form  the  biscuits,  pricking  as  usual 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar ;  the  filberts  and  with  a  fork ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  These 
almonds  are  to  be  pounded,  and  a  little  biscuits  are  much  improved  by  drying, 
white  of  egg  added  from  time  to  time  to  which  may  be  done  by  placing  them  for 
prevent  their  turning  to  oil ;  whip  up  the  two  or  tliree  hours  after  they  are  baked 
remainder  of  the  white  of  egg  into  a  froth,  (it  is  not  important  that  this  should  be 
and  mix  with  them  the  yolks  previously  done  immediately)  in  an  oven  after  the 
beaten  up,  with  half  the  sugar ;  now  add  bread  has  been  (uawn.  The  paste  is  im- 
the  flour  through  a  sieve,  and  then  the  re-  proved  by  adding  a  very  small  quantity 
mainder  of  the  sugar ;  mix  this  with  the  of  butter,  not  more  than  one  ounce  to  a 
filberts  and  almonds  thoroughly;  fill  little  pound  of  flour.  The  biscuit  called  Prince 
cases  made  of  writing  paper,  about  four    of  Wales's  Biscuit  is  made  of  this  paste 
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by  rolling  it  into  small  balls.  Pipe  bis-  Before  putting  the  biscuits  into  the 
cuit  also  may  be  made  with  it,  but  in  that  oven,  which  is  to  be  less  hot  than  for 
case  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  bread,  each  biscuit  is  to  be  pierced  with 
added.  holes   to  assist   the     evaporation.     The 

FiAiN  BuTTEBED  BiscuTTS.  Thcsc  ovcn  should  be  of  such  a  heat  as  for 
are  made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  the  biscuits  to  remain  two  hours  in  it; 
butter  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  and  when  baked,  they  are  to  be  put  over 
with  four  pounds  of  fine  flour  making  up  a  drying  stove  to  finish  the  drying, 
astiff,  but  very  smooth  paste;  roll  out  very  Biscuits  made  in  this  way,  with  care, 
thin,  and  stamp  out  the  biscuits,  pricking  will  keep  good  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
them  with  a  rork,  and  baking  in  a  quick    if  well  packed. 

oven  on  tins.  Many  biscuit-bakers  add  a  Sponge  Biscuits.  Beat  together  for 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  them,  and  half  an  hour  fi)ur  eges  and  half  a  pound 
other  biscuits,  to  render  them  short  and  of  fine  pounded  loaf  sugar;  mix  in  care- 
light.  It  is  a  great  improvement,  and  fully  six  ounces  of  fine  dry  and  sifted 
very  wholesome,  but  care  must  be  taken  flour,  the  ^ated  and  sifted  rind  of  a  lemon, 
not  to  add  so  much  as  to  convey  a  flavour ;  and  a  table-spoonful  of  rose  water ;  flour 
half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  in  fine  the  pans,  fill  them  half  full,  sift  pounded 
powder  may  be  added  to  fi)ur  pounds  of  sugar  over,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven, 
flour.  By  adding  the  usual  proportion  of  These  biscuits  maybe  baked  in  paper  cases, 
sugar  to  the  above  paste,  with  half  a  Sweet  Biscuit.  Make  up  a  pound  of 
dozen  eggs,  and  some  currants,  and  can-  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  half  a 
died  lemon  peel,  a  very  agreeable  sweet-  pound  of  finely  pounded  loaf  sugar,  into  a 
biscuit  is  made.  stiff  paste,  wiw  two  eggs,  not  beaten,  and 

Potato  Biscuit.  These  are  made  in  cold  water.  Boll  out  the  paste,  and  to 
the  same  way  as  Savoy  biscuits,  using  form  the  biscuits,  make  the  paste  into 
potato  flour  uistead  of  wheat  flour,  it  round  balls,  and  flatten  them  a  little ;  bake 
may  here  be  observed  as  a  general  rule,  on  tins,  first  pricking  the  biscuits  a  little ; 
that  for  biscuits  which  are  to  be  baked  in  a  few  caraway  seecE  may  be  mixed  with 
little  paper  cases,  the  cases  should  not  the  paste  for  such  as  like  the  flavour, 
be  much  more  than  half  filled,  in  order  BISHOP.  A  favourite  beverage,  made 
to  give  room  for  their  rising.  Before  with  claret  or  port.  It  is  prepared  as 
putting  them  into  the  oven,  th^  should  follows : — ^Boast  four  good  sized  bitter 
be  placed  upon  a  board  covered  with  oranges  till  they  are  of  a  pale  brown 
white  paper.  colour,  lay  them  in  a  tureen,  and  put 

Savot  Biscuits.  Take  twelve  eggs,  over  them  half  a  pound  of  pounded 
their  weight  in  sugar,  and  of  fine  flour  loaf  sugar,  and  three  glasses  of  claret ; 
half  the  weight  of  the  eggs ;  but  if  flour  place  the  cover  on  the  tureen  and  let  it 
be  used,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  stand  till  the  next  day.  When  required 
sifted  first ;  beat  up  the  yolks  with  the  for  use,  put  the  tureen  into  a  pan  of 
sugar  in  fine  powder,  adding  a  little  finely  boiling  water,  press  the  oranges  with  a 
grated  lemon  peel  and  orange-flower  spoon,  and  run  the  juice  through  a  sieve ; 
water ;  whip  the  whites  separately  into  a  tnen  boil  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  of 
froth  and  mix  them  with  the  other,  then  claret,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  bum ; 
stir  in  the  flour  and  beat  up  the  whole  add  it  to  the  strained  juice,  and  serve  it 
well  together ;  warm  a  little  butter,  and  warm  in  glasses.  Port  wine  will  answer 
with  a  brush  butter  a  mould  well,  and  put  the  purpose  as  well  as  claret, 
in  your  mixture;  bake  in  a  moderately  BITTERS.  The  habit  of  taking  bitters 
warm  oven.  The  same  paste,  made  rather  for  the  provocation  of  appetite  is,  on  the 
lighter  by  the  addition  of  more  white  of  whole,  a  bad  one,  xmless  it  be  medicinally, 
egg,  will  do  for  making  small  biscuits  in  in  which  case  the  practice  must  be  tem- 
paper  moulds.  pered  by  prudence ;  for  although  bitters 

Sea  Biscuit  is  made  by  kneading  for  are  of  themselves  wholesome,  when  a 
a  long  time  and  with  great  force  fifty  judicious  use  is  made  of  them,  they  fre- 
poun£  of  wheaten  flour  with  five  pounds  quently  produce  fever  in  delicate  consti- 
of  yeast,  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  water  tutions,  and  check  the  insensible  perspiia- 
(tepid)  requisite  for  making  the  dough ;  tion  which  is  necessary  to  health.  In 
when  the  whole  mass  has  been  well  England,  many  of  those  who  take  bitters 
kneaded,  it  is  to  be  kneaded  again  in  do  but  make  them  an  excuse  for  dram 
smaller  portions,  and  made  into  round  drinking,  and  imagine  that  the  addition 
cakes  of  any  weight,  but  not  too  thick,  of  an  innision  of  bitters,  made  also  with 
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spirit,  corrects  the  dangerous  properties  common  briar.    Blackberries  are  seldom 
of  tl^  spirit  with  which  this  infosion  is  used  either  in  their  raw  state  or  dressed, 
mixed.      Bitter  orange  peel   forms  the  They  do  not,  however,  make  a  bad  pud- 
basis  of  the  bitters  sold  by  the  publicans,  ding,  if  mixed  witii  mulberries.    Black- 
and  is  a  fine  stomachic ;  but  the  drinking  berry  jam  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
of  spirits  with  it,  unless  in  very  smaU  jam  of  the  black  currant  for  sore  throats, 
quantity,  and  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  is  also  diuretic,  and  has  been  recom- 
is  injurious.  Mrs.  I>algaim,inher^*^Frac-  mended  in  cases  of  gravel.      The  finest 
tice  of  Cookery,''  a  work  to  which  Sir  blackberries  in  England  are  those  which 
Walter  Scott  is  said,  how  truly  we  know  grow  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
not,  to  have  contributed,  recommends  the  BLACKING.  Forty  years  aso,  scarcely 
following,  under  the  head  of  Bitters : —  any  other  blacking  for  boots  and  shoes  was 
*^  Put  into  a  quart  of  sherry  one  oimce  of  known  than  a  mixture  of  the  white  of 
the  best  powdered   aloes,  the  same  of  egg  and  ivory  black,  which  was  laid  on 
rhubarb  and  liquorice  root,  and  a  tea-  with  a  brush  resembling  that  which  is 
spoonful  of  powdered  ginger ;  keep  it  in  now  used  by  cooks  for  covering  fish  with 
the  sun,  or  by  Ihe  fire,  for  eighty  or  ten  the  glaire  of  egg.    The  first  improvement 
days,  shaking  it  frequently ;  let  it  settle  was  a  kind  of  paste,  which  was  sold  in 
for    twenty-four    hours,    and   strain   it  balls  and  squares;  and  at  length  came 
through  a  flannel.    Two  or  three  tea-  theliquidjetofTurner,Warren,  and  Day 
spoonnils  relieve  headaches,  and  weakness  and  Martm.    The  secret  of  the  prepara- 
of  the  stomach."    This,  it  will  be  seen,  tion  was  at  first  known  only  to  a  few,  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  bitters  sold  by  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  servant  who 
publicans,  and  used  to  excite  appetite,  possessed  it  to  make  several  pounds  in 
Mrs.  Dalgaim's  preparation,  indeed,  is  but  the  jear  by  selling  the  recipe  to  the  ac- 
a  modification  of  the  elixir  de  longue  vie,  <juamtances  of  his  master.   ThiSy  however, 
and,  like  that,  acts  at  once  as  tonic  and  a  hke  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  soon  be- 
purgative.    There  can  be  no  objection  to  came  general,  and  blacking  manufiicturers 
this   domestic  medicine,  as  a  medicine,  sprang  up  in  every  direction.    There  are 
beyond  that  which  applies,  more  or  less,  few  persons  now  who  do  not  know  how  to 
to  all  preparations  of  the  same  kind,  by  make  blacking,  and  many  prefer  manu- 
the  danger  of  habit.    As  a  general  prin-  facturing  their  own  to  purchasing  it  ready 
ciple,  persons  who  have  headaches  and  made,  as  they  imagine  that  most  of  the 
weak  stomachs,  (the  former  is  the  neces-  blacking  which  is  sold  is,  from  the  quan- 
sary  consequence  of  the  latter,)  and  who  tily  of  vitriol  used  in  the  preparation, 
are  not  iU  enough  to  call  in  a  doctor,  will  injurious  to  leather.    It  does  not  appear, 
act  much  more  vnsely  to  try  -change  of  however,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
ur,  moderate  diet,  and  exercise,  than  to  blacking  sold  to  the  public  is  so  destruc- 
resort  to  the  practice  of  drugging,  which  tive,  and  where  boots  and  shoes  wear  out 
at  length  becomes  so  confirmed  as  to  be  rapidly,  the  feult  is  rather  with  the  tanner 
indispensable.    It  may  also  be  mentioned  than  with   the   blacking   manufacturer, 
that  aloes,  although  a  valuable  bitter  pur-  The  competition  in  the  blacking  trade  is 
gative  in  many  cases,  is  very  uncertfiun  in  its  now  so  ^reat  that  there  is  very  little 
effects,  and,  taken  to  excess,  it  is  frequently  economy  m  making  it  at  home,  for  as  the 
'a  dangerous  medicine.    Of  all  bitters,  the  manufiicturers  purchase  their  ingredients 
least  objectionable  is  the  Colombo  root,  in  large  quantities,  they  are  able  to  sell 
for,  whilst  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  it  does  not  almost  as  cheaply  as  private  persons  can 
stimulate  like  other  bitters.    Many  im-  manufitcture.    Many  manufacturers  pre- 
portant  cures  in    dyspepia   have    been  tend  to  mix  with  their  blacking  a  large 
effected  by  this  bitter  fdone.    It  should  quantity  of  oil,  as  a  preservative  of  the 
be  thus  prepared : — Cut  into  small  pieces,  leather,  and  also  caoutchouc,  or  India 
or  bruise,  two  drachms  of  the  root,  and  rubber,  to  render  it  waterproof.    This  is 
pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  all  imposition ;  the  quantity  of  oil  which 
Take  a  wine  glass  full  of  this  infusion  is  seen  floating  on  some  blacking  is  use- 
every  morning,  half  an  hour  at  least  be-  less  as  regards  the  leather,  and  caoutchouc 
fore  breakfiist.    This  is  very  superior  to  cannot  be  introduced  in  such  quantity  as 
the    inftision   of  the    camomile    flower,  to  make  the  blacking  waterproof,  whilst 
which,  idthough  a  native  bitter,  frequently  it  may,  if  in  large  quantity,  crack  the 
stimulates  and  creates  fever,  like  some  of   leather.      We    would    recommend    our 
the  fi»reign  bitters.  readers  to  purchase  their  blacking,  and  to 
BLACKBEBBIES,  the  fruit  of  the  give  the  preference  to  that  which  pm- 
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duces  the  most  perfect  gloss,  with  the  sugar,  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  hours, 

least  evident  signs  of  injury  to  the  boot  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  stir  it  constantly, 

or  shoe.     The  following,  however,  is  a  and  let  it  boil  for  six  or  eight  minutes ; 

very  good  preparation  for  those  who  pre-  strain  it  through  a  lawn  sieve,  and  stir  it 

fer  making  their  own  blacking.     Ivory  till  nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  a  mould, 

black,  four  ounces ;  molasses,  three  ounces,  Or,  blanch    and  pound  one  ounce  of 

mix  these  well  together ;  then  add,  in  the  sweet  almonds  with  a  glass  of  sherry  and 

following   order,  two  table-spoonfiils   of  a  table-spoonful  of  pounded  loaf-sugar ; 

milk,  and  two  of  strong  vinegar,  mixing  add  it  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 

well,  and  adding  at  the  end  one  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 

oil  of  vitriol.     The  French  usually  add  a  and  boil  it  till  the  flavour  of  the  almonds 

few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  be  extracted,   stirring  it    all  the   time.- 

and  the  plan  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  it  im-  Strain  it  through  a  bit  of  thin  muslin,  and 

parts  a  pleasant  perfume,  and  at  the  same  mix  ynth  it  a  quart  of  good  cream,  stir  it 

time  assists  in  giving  a  gloss.     It  is  not  till  quite  cold,  and  pour  it  into  a  shape, 

amiss,  now  and  then,  to  wash  the  boot  or  Hot    Blanc-mangeb.      Put    into    a 

shoe  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  then  saucepan  a  pound  of  sweet  and  a  dozen 

to  cover  it  with  neat's  foot  oil,  placing  it  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  well  pounded, 

in  the  sun,  for  the  oil  to  penetrate  the  In  another  saucepan  boil,  with  some  suear, 

pores.    It  requires  some  time  for  the  boot  a  quart  of  good  milk,  (cream  is  preferable ;) 

or  shoe  to  take  the  gloss  from  blacking  pour  this  by  degrees,  boiling,  upon  the 

after  this,  but  in  the  end  this  is  attained,  almonds,  and  pass  the  whole  through  a 

and  the  leather  is  rendered  supple,  wears  very  fine  sieve,  squeezing  the  almonds  at 

longer,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  resists  the  same  time.     A  quarter  of  an  hour 

moisture.  before  serving,  put  this  mixture  on  the 

BLANCHING,  in   culinary  matters,  fire  and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  adheres 

consists  in  putting  any  article  for  a  few  to  the  spoon. 

minutes  in  warm  water.     Almonds  are  For    Blanc-manger    Frittbbs,    see 

blanched  by  putting  them  first  into  boil-  Pastbt. 

ing,  and  then  into  cold  water.    The  skins  BRANDY.  Spirit  distilled  from  wine, 

are  then  removed  very  easily.  The  best  brandy  is  made  at  Aix,  Mont- 

BLANC-MANGER.  This  is  a  very  pellier,  and  Cognac,  in  France.  French 
agreeable  and  wholesome  dish,  and  when  brandy  is  the  purest  spirit  made,  and  used 
made  in  the  simplest  way,  may  be  taken  medicinally,  is  frequently  found  very  be- 
safely  by  invalids.  neficial.     IHluted  with  about  eight  times 

Cold  Blanc-mangeb.  Boil  a  quart  its  bulk  of  water,  it  is  a  wholesome  be- 
of  good  milk,  or  cream,  with  six  ounces  verage  for  persons  with  whom  wine  and 
of  sugar,  stir  up  with  this  the  same  quan-  beer  disagree,  and  the  aged  and  those  who 
tity  of  almonds  as  below,  (see  Hot  Blanc-  undergo  great  fatigue  derive  great  advan- 
manger)  prepared  in  the  same  way ;  then  tage  from  it,  if  taken  in  small  quantities 
squeeze  it  through  a  fine  cloth.  Beat  up,  in  at  a  time,  and  always  diluted  with  at  least 
half  a  pint  of  water,  an  ounce  of  dissolved  three  times  as  much  water  as  spirit.  In 
isinglass,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  France  it  is  customary  to  take  a  little 
two  hours,  then  pass  it  through  some  thin  brandy  either  mixed  v^dth  coffee,  without 
muslin,  and  add  it  to  the  almond  milk  when  milk,  or  immediately  afterwards ;  and  ex- 
it is  lukewarm,  stirring  well  together,  and  perience  seems  to  shew  that  the  practice 
pour  it  into  a  shape,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  is  a  good  one,  as  it  corrects  the  over  sti- 
The  above  is  the  original  French  way  of  mulus  of  the  coffee.  A  tea-spoonful  of 
making  blanc-manger,  but  in  England  a  brandy  taken  in  each  cup  of  tea  corrects 
much  smaller  quantity  of  almonds  is  used,  the  too  exciting  properties  of  that  bever- 
The  following  mode  of  making  blanc-  age,  and  prevents  acidity  of  the  stomach. 
manger  is  given  in  Mrs.  Dalgaim's  Pure,  however,  as  this  spirit  is,  compared 
"  Practice  of  Cookery."  with  many  others,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 

Blanch  and  pound  in  a  little  ratafia,  or  beyond  moderation,  and  medicinally  as 

rose  water,  two  ounces  of  sweet,  and  six  a  tonic.     Invalids  may,  if  there  be  no 

bitter  almonds  ;  dissolve  three  quarters  of  fever,  safely  take  two  or  three  spoonsful 

an  ounce  of  isinglass  ;  add  it,  when  milk-  of  brandy  in  arrowroot,  gruel,  or  other 

warm,  to  a  quart  of  good  cream,  or  half  farinaceous  food ;  and  this  they  should  do 

milk,  half  cream ;  mix  in  the    almonds  in  preference  to  sherry  or  other  wines, 

the  peel  of  a  small  lemon,  and  a  bit  of  All  brandy  when  it  is  first  distilled  is 

Cinnamon  ;  sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf-  white ;  but  when  put  into  casks,  it  extracts 
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the  colouring  matter  of  the  wood,  and  operaticfti  is  much  more  rapid.  The  prin- 
becomes  darker  with  Bge ;  the  high  colour  ciple  upon  which  spirits  are  used  in  this 
of  much  of  the  French  brandy  imported  way  externally  is  evaporation.  In  all 
into  England  is  artificial,  having  been  external  injuries  there  is  more  or  less  in- 
communicated  by  burnt  sugar  or  drugs,  flammation ;  when  spirits  are  applied,  the 
The  strength  ot  brandy,  which  should  evaporation  carries  vnth  it  a  portion  of  the 
vary  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  internal  heat;  consequently,  the  more 
degrees,  may  be  correctly  ascertained  by  rapid  the  evaporation  is,  the  more  rapidly 
the  little  floating  bulb,  marked  with  a  does  inflammation  subside,  if  the  appli- 
scale  of  degrees,  which  is  sold  by  all  the  cation  be  frequently  renewed.  There  is 
mathematical  instrument  makers ;  but  the  no  other  medicinal  virtue  in  the  brandy  as 
usual  mode  of  judging  of  the  strength  is  an  external  remedy  than  this  evaporation, 
to  put  a  little  brandy  into  a  phial,  and  and  therefore  it  is  never  to  be  preferred 
shaking  it  up,  to  watch  the  bubbles  which  to  spirits  of  wine.  When  mixed  mth 
fonn  on  the  sur&ce ;  if  they  disappear  cold  water  and  vinegar  in  the  proportions 
very  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  of  one  table-spoonful  of  good  brandy  to  a 
spirit  is  of  rair  strength.  A  more  certain  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
way  is  to  put  a  given  quantity  in  any  water,  brandy  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
metallic  vessel,  and  set  fire  to  it,  letting  remedy  for  weak  eyes;  the  mixture  being 
it  bum  itself  out.  If  the  brandy  be  weak,  applied  early  in  the  morning,  and  sevend 
the  quantity  of  water  left  behmd  will  be  times  during  the  day,  with  an  eye-glass,  or 
proportionately  great ;  if  strong,  there  will  with  cotton  wool.  For  the  pretended  uses 
be  little.  There  is  another  advantage  in  of  brandy  mixed  v^th  salt,  see  Salt. 
this  process ;  for  if  any  resinous  sub-  The  flavour  of  old  brandy  may  be  given 
stances  have  been  put  into  the  brandy  to  to  the  newly  made  spirit  by  putting  into 
give  smell  or  flavour,  they  will  be  de-  each  bottle  five  or  six  grains  of  potash,  pre- 
tected  after  the  burning.  In  consequence  viously  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  shak- 
of  the  high  price  of  French  brandy  in  ing  the  bottle  well.  The  acid  remaining 
England,  attempts  have  been  made  to  after  distillation  is  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
imitate  it ;  and  enormous  quantities  are  spirit  has  all  the  properties  of  old  brandy, 
sold  which  are  mixed  by  the  retailers  BRASS  AND  COPPER,  to  clean. 
with  the  genuine  article.  All  these  imi-  Bub  vnth  sweet  oil  and  pounded  rotten- 
tations  are  bad,  as  the  basis  of  them  is  stone,  clean  off  with  a  soft  linen  cloth, 
spirit  from  grain.  The  flavour,  such  as  it  and  polish  with  a  leather  covered  with 
is,  is  given  by  sweet  sjnrits  of  nitre,  and  goldsmith^s  rouge. 

drugs  of  various  kinds.  The  purchaser  is  BREAD.  As  this  is  the  most  im- 
but  paying  for  a  very  inferior  spirit  under  portant  article  of  human  food,  too  much 
a  fine  name.  care  cannot  be  exercised  as  to  the  mate- 
Brandy  is  used  for  making  ratafias,  rials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  flour 
preserving  fruits,  &c.,  for  which  purposes  should  be  of  good  quality,  but  not  too 
what  is  called  white  brandy  is  to  be  pre-  fine  for  bread  of  ordiimry  consump- 
ferred,  as  it  is  less  highly  flavoured  than  tion ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  re- 
that  which  is  coloured  expressly  for  the  peated  experiments  that  for  the  purposes 
English  market ;  and  before  purchasing  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  flour  in  which 
it, the  strength  should  be  ascertained;  for  a  portion  of  the  bran  has  been  allowed  to 
it  ought  not  to  be  under  twenty-three  or  remain  is  much  more  wholesome  than  that 
twenty-four  degrees.  In  France  there  is  which  has  been  brought  to  a  fine  state, 
a  prejudice  against  brandy  which  has  The  gluten  of  bread  requires  to  be  mixed 
more  than  nineteen  or  twenty  degrees  if  vnth  some  of  the  coarser  material.  With- 
used  for  drinking ;  but  for  preserves,  out  this  it  is  believed  that  the  stomach  is 
liqueurs,  &c.,  it  is  never  employed  at  less  oppressed  in  the  digestive  process,  and 
than  twenty-two.  It  is  rare  that  brandy  some  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  the 
weaker  than  this  is  imported  into  £ng-  coarser  particles  of  flour,  acting  mechani- 
land;  but  the  dealers  in  it  generally  re-  cally  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  keep 
duce  it,  in  order  to  derive  a  greater  rate  up  a  degree  of  wholesome  irritation,  whicn 
of  profit,  or  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  assists  its  frmctions.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
rate.  In  purchasing,  therefore,  a  con-  suppose  that  a  small  quantity  of  fine  bread, 
dition  should  be  imposed  as  to  the  strength,  as  possessing  the  same  degree  of  nutritious 
Many  persons  use  brandy  as  a  remedy  matter,  chemically  considered,  as  a  larger 
for  sprains  and  bruises ;  but  in  such  cases  quantity  of  the  coarse  article,  produces  the 
spirits  of  wine  are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  same  effect  upon  the  animal  system.  Bulk< 
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as  well  as  nutrition  are  requisite  for  the  tive  property,  and  that  it  undei^goes  no 
support  of  life.  In  a  series  of  experiments  change  during  digestion.  It  is  br  their 
made  upon  dogs  and  other  anunals  fed  combination,  and  particularly  with  the 
alternately  upon  very  fine  white  compact  saccharine  matter,  that  flour  possesges  its 
bread,  and  a  coarser  and  light  sort,  it  alimentary  qualities.  Although  the  gen- 
was  .  found  that  they  became  thin,  and  tlemcn  who  have  made  these  experiments 
even  died  when  the  first  was  used  for  a  candidly  admit  that  they  cannot  account 
long  time  exclusively,  whereas  they  throve  for  the  result  upon  any  principle  of  sci- 
and  became  fat  upon  the  latter.  The  la-  ence,  their  experiments  upon  various  ani- 
bouring  classes,  who  eat  an  inferior  sort  mals,  frequently  repeated,  ought  to  leave 
of  bread,  enjoy  good  health;  but  if  they  very  little  if  any  doubt  of  tlie  &ct.  Man- 
take  for  any  length  of  time  white  bread,  kind,  in  order  to  increase  tiie  nutritive 
of  the  finest  quality,  they  become  disor-  properties  of  flour,  add  water  and  yeast, 
dered  in  their  digestion,  and  recover  their  and  call  in  the  aid  of  fire«  This  const!- 
health  when  they  resume  their  former  tutes  what  is  called  panificatian.  It  will 
aliment.  This  oDservation  can  only  hold  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  water  and 
good,  however,  where  bread  forms  the  yeast  do  not  augment  the  nutritive  quali- 
chief  and,  indeed,  almost  sole  article  of  ties  of  flour ;  twenty-two  ounces  of  wheat, 
food.  Persons  who  eat  small  quantities  the  quantitjr  necessary  to  produce  a  pound 
and  have  variety  of  diet  may,  without  of  flour,  being  torrefied  in  the  grain,  are 
inconvenience,  use  the  best  white  bread ;  much  less  nutritive  than  a  pound  of  flour 
and  although  it  has  been  the  fisushion  lately  if  boiled  into  a  gruel.  In  the  some  way 
to  recommend  to  dyspeptic  patients  absti-  as  the  quantity  of  oatmeal  used  for  making 
nence  from  the  finer  sorts  of  bread,  and  oat  gruel  will  be  found  much  less  nou- 
the  use  of  bread  in  which  a  considerable  rishmg  taken  in  that  state  than  cooked 
portion  of  rye  flour  is  used,  that  beiog  with  water.  The  addition  of  yeast  brings 
considered  the  most  laxative,  and  a  portion  out  the  nutritive  qualities  in  a  still  higher 
of  the  bran  being  left  in  to  keep  up  a  degree ;  thus  a  pound  of  flour  made  into 
gentle  irritation,  it  may  be  doubted  whe-  gruel  is  fiur  less  nourishing  than  the  same 
ther  the  benefit  which  is  supposed  to  quantity  of  flour  made  mto  dough  by 
result  from  the  change  may  not  be  at-  adding  yeast,  and  baked  into  bread.  The 
tributed,  in  many  cases,  to  other  causes,  learned  authors  of  the  French  Dictionary 
There  is  nothing  in  good  wheaten  flour  of  Agriculture  state  that  flour  brought  to 
that  can  disagree  with  the  stomach,  gene-  the  state  of  bread  acquires  by  its  increase 
rally  speaking,  provided  it  be  not  ground  of  weight,  from  the  addition  of  water  and 
too  fine,  and  particularly  if  a  little  bran,  fermentation  by  yeast,  an  increase  of  one- 
be  introduced  into  the  composition  of  the  third  in  nutrition.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
bread.  As  far  as  the  flavour  of  the  bread  dent  that  water  and  yeast  not  only  develop 
is  concerned,  it  is  important  that  the  yeast  the  nutritive  qualities  of  flour,  but  even 
should  be  good;  that  which  is  obtained  increasethembyrendering  the  flour  more 
from  good  home-brewed  ale  is  the  best,  easy  of  absorption  in  the  digestive  process. 
Much  of  the  yeast  sold  by  the  public  and,  to  use  the  medical  term,  assimilating 
brewers  is  bitter,  and  communicates  a  it  with  the  human  body.  It  is  not  the 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  bread.  It  is  quantity  of  flour  in  tne  state  of  bread 
customary  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  taken  into  the  stomach  that  nourishes  the 
to  leaven  bread  witn  a  portion  of  dough  system,  but  the  quantity  that  is  absorbed 
which  has  been  brought  almost  to  the  state  and  assimilated.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
of  acetous  fermentation ;  but  this  gives  a  that  the  more  ooinnpact  bread  is,  the  greater 
sour  taste  to  the  bread,  which  is  iar  from  nourishment  it  affords  by  its  lying  longer 
agreeable.  When  good  fresh  yeast  from  in  the  stomach;  but  experience  proves  the 
brewing  can  be  had,  it  is  to  be  preferred  direct  contrary.  The  bread  wmch  by  its 
to  all  other ;  but  when  this  is  not  at  hand,  lightness  has  tiie  largest  volume,  presents 
an  artificial  yeast  (see  Ybast)  may  be  used,  the  greatest  surftoe  to  the  digestive  juices, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  states  the  component  and  is  more  easily  abscn^bed.  Consequently, 
parts  of  wheat  to  be  four  to  six  parts  of  that  process  of  bread-making  which  best 
saccharine  matter,  nineteen  to  twenty-  develops  the  oomponent  parts  of  the  fkrar, 
four  of  gluten,  and  seventy  to  seventy-  and  causes  it  to  take  up  the  largest  quan- 
seven  of  starch.  From  experiments  made  ti^  of  water,  is  the  most  nutritive,  be- 
in  Paris  by  several  eminent  chemists  and  cause  it  is  t^  most  digestive.  Upon  this 
medical  men,  it  would  appear  that  neither  mode  of  reasoning,  Clinch  appears  to  be 
gluten  nor  starch  separately  has  any  nutri-  unanswerable,  various  attempts  have  been 
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recently  made  to  obtun  from  a  given  a  colander,  and  the  moisture  which  they 

quantity  of  flour  a  greater  number  of  contdned  before  boiling  is  replaced  by  a 

loaves  of  equal  weight,  than  by  the  ordi-  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  which  had 

nary  system  of  panmcation.    In  England,  been  saturated  by  six  pounds  of  fine  bran, 

by  a   new  mode   of  fermentation,  the  The  mixture  is  then  exposed  to  a  heat 

quantity  of  bread  from  a  sack  of  flour  has  just  sufficient  to  be  able  to  bear  liie  hand 

been  increased  twenty  pounds.    In  Paris,  in  it,  and  thirty-four  pounds  of  rye  flour 

still  greater  success  has  been  obtained;  are  mixed  with  it.      The  fermentation 

for  there  the  increase  oi  weight  from  the  is  rendered  active  with  yeast  and  about 

same  quantity  of  flour  is  forty  to  fifty  two  ounces  of  ground  salt ;  llie  quantity 

pounds,  by  a  new  process,  the  secret  of  of  water  used  must  be  in  the  proportion,  of 

which  has  not  been  made  public.  Should  course,  to  the  batch  of  bread ;   in  this 

the  theory  above  stated  be  ifbund  correct,  case,  one  hundred  pounds  of  rye  flour, 

if  generaUy  applied  to  the  making  of  this  forty    pounds    of  boiled    potatoes,    and 

important  article  of  food,  the  result  will  twenty-five  pounds  of  potato  fecula,  or 

be,  that  the  present  population  of  England  starch,  are  mixed  with  twelve  pounds  of 

may  have  a  larger  quantity  of  bread,  or  water,  previously  saturated  with  bran, 

the  quantity  now  grown  and  imported  Seven  hours  after  the  leaven  above  alluded 

will  suffice  fi)r  a  very  large  increase  of  to  has  been  mad%  the  other  sixty-six 

the  peculation.  pounds  of  rye  flour  and  the  twenty-five 

Bbown  Bs£AD. — ^The  best,  with  the  pounds  of  fecula  are  worked  in  with  the 

exception  of  that  made  from  pure  wheaten  remainder  of  the  water,  or  rather  more 

flour  ground  coarsely,  is  made  from  a  water,  if  that  quantity  should  not  be  suf- 

mixture  of  wheat,  biurley,  and  rye  flour,  ficient  to  make  the  dough  rather  more 

in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  good  moist  than  for  wheaten  bread.   The  dough 

wheaten  flour  to  one  of  each  of  the  other,  is  then  to  be  made  into  loaves  of  about 

Oatmeal  may  be  substituted  fi>r  the  barley  two  pounds  and  a  half  each,  and  baked 

flour,  or  added  to  the  barley  and  rye  in  for  about  an  hour.    The  economy  of  this 

the  proportion  of  one-third.    When  mak-  bread  may  be  jutted  of  from  the  &ct  that 

ing-  brovm  bread,  use  a  larger  quantity  a£  in  the  experiments  made  before  the  Society 

yeast  and  less  water,  and  knead  for  an  of  Agriculture,  at  Compeigne,  in  France, 

hour.   A  very  nutritious  brown  bread  is  it  was  found  that  the  price  was  rather  less 

made  by  the  addition  of  the  flour  of  the  than    one-half  that  of  wheaten  bread, 

haricot  bean,  as  follows : — two  parts  of  This  bread  has  been    used   rather  ex- 

wheaten  flour,  one  of  rye  flour,  and  one  of  tensively  in  some  of  the  hospitals,  and  has 

the  bean  flour,  (see  Hasicots.)  Generally  led  to  very   ^vourable    reports   of  its 

speaking,  brown  bread  requires  longer  wholesomeness  and  nutritive  qualities, 
baking  than  that  from  pure  wheaten  flour.        Fkench   Cakes.      To  one  poimd  of 

EcosroMicAL    Bkead.      This    bread,  flour  add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  rub 

whiph    has    been    successfrdly  *  used  in  them  together,  then  mix  them  with  about 

Saxony  as  a  substitute  £br  the  common  four  table-spoonftils  of  warm  milk,  one  of 

hrea/dj  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  beer  yeast,  and  an  egg  beaten  up ;  mix 

flour  of  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  the  latter  them  together  well,  and  set  the  dough 

in  the  proportion  of  an  eighth  part    The  before  the  fire  to  rise.   When  it  has  risen, 

manner  of  preparing  it    is  very  simple,  knead  it,  make  it  into  two  or  three  cakes. 

Potato    flour    may    also    be  added   by  and  put  them  on  buttered  tins ;  let  them 

preparing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  for  stand  before  the  fire  for  an  hour,  and  then 

making  starch.     (See  Stabch.)    When  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an 

all  these  ingredients  have  been  well  mixed  hour. 

together  with  the  necessary  quantity  of       To  Make  Household  ^iead.    Take 

water,  add  a  little  salt,  and  some  yeast,  ten  poimds  of  flour  and  three  quarts  of 

and  let  it  stand  for  some  hours  to  rise,  water  which  is  about  lukewarm,   if  in 

This  bread  is  very  nutritious.    M.  Bour-  summer,  and  rather  warmer  in  winter. 

don  Daguisey  has  recently  published  a  Put  the  water  in  a  large  pan,  and  add  a 

process    of    making    economical    bread,  table -spoonful  of  salt.    Add  a  portion  of 

which  has  excited  considerable  interest  the  flour,  stirring  it  up  well  until  it  is  of 

in  France,  and  has  been  adopted  to  some  the  consistency  of  butter,  adding  rather 

extent  in  the  rural  ^stricts.    He  begins  more  than  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast,  then 

by  making  a  leaTi^  with  forty  pounds  of  add  more  flour,  mixing  the  whole  well, 

boiled  potatoes,  previously  peeled,  and  cut  and  put  the  pan,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 

into  pieces;  theieare  then  rubbed  through  throwing  flour  over  the  dough,  before  the 
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fire  for  a  few  minutes.     About  a  third  of  .  they  are  nicely  browned.     A  minute  or 

the  flour  is  to  be  kept  back  in  the  first  two  before  they  are  done,  they  should  be 

operation,  and  this  is  to  be  well  kneaded  taken  out  of  the  oven,  and  a  brush  dipped 

in  when  the  mixture  which  has  been  in  the  white  of  egg  be  passed  over  the 

placed  before  the  fire  has  risen  properly,  top ;  then  they  are  to  be  put  into  the  oven 

l^ut  the  dough  again  before  the  fire,  and  again  for  one  or  two  minutes.    When 

let  it  rise  for  a  few  minutes,  then  knead  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  either  from  the 

again,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  having  appearance  or  smell  of  the  flour,  that  it  is 

previously  put  the  dough  into  pans,  and  not  good,  and  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 

pricked  the  surface  of  the  dough  vsdth  a  using  it,  let  it  be  baked  for  an  hour  in  a 

lork,  and  placed  it  again  before  the  fire  very  slack  oven,  and  add  to  it,  when  mak- 

in  the  pans.     The  bakmg,  in  an  ordinary  ing  into  dough,  about  ten  grains  of  fresh 

oven,  will  require  about  an  hour  for  a  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carefully  powdered, 

four-pound  loaf,  and  fifty  minutes  for  a  for  every  pound  of  flour.     Tnis  will  fre- 

loaf  of  three  pounds.     If  a  heated  oven  be  quently  correct  any  bad  properties  of  the 

used,  it  must  be  well  heated  before  the  flour,   and   render   the   br^ul  palatable, 

dough  is  put  into  it.   If  potatoes  be  mixed  Milk  may  be  substituted  for  water  in  tlie 

with  the  bread  in  the  proportion  of  an  manu&cture  of  bread,  but  it  does  not  im- 

ounce  to  two  ounces  to  a  pound,  the  flavour  prove  the  flavour  if  the  flour  be  good, 
will  be  improved.     The  potatoes  must  be        Italian  Bread.     !Make  a  stm  doughy 

first  boiled  in  their  skins,  then  skinned,  with  twelve  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 

and  when  dry,  rubbed  well  up  with  milk  six  of  white  powdered  sugar,  three  eggs, 

or  water  boiled  and  allowed  to  stand  for  the  raspings  of  a  lemon,  and  two  ounces 

a  few  minutes  before  it  is  used.     Then  of  fresh  butter,  mix  them  in  a  pan  with  a 

add  the  mixture  to  the  dish  in  which  the  wooden  spoon,  and  if  the  dough  is  not 

dough  is  mixed.     Rice  may  also  be  used,  sufficiently  firm,  add  more  flour  and  sugar. 

Take  a  pound  of  rice  to  ten  poimds  of  Then  turn  it  out  and  work  it  well  vdth 

wheat  flour,  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  the  hand,  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  round 

imtil  the  rice  has  become  a  complete  pulp,  long  biscuits,  and  glaze  them  with  white 

Strain  off  the  water,  and  beat  the  rice  well  of  egg.    They  are  then  to  be  baked  in  a 

in  a  mortar  imtil  it  is  completely  crushed,  hot  oven. 

and  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  add  the        Manheim   Bread.     Take  two  eggs, 

water  in  whicn  it  was  boiled,  and  a  pint  six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  of  sugar, 

of  milk,  and  boil  the  whole  together  for  some  salt,  and  a  little  essence  of  anniseed 

an  hour.     Strain  off  the  liquid  and  add  it  to  give  a    flavour;  when   well  worked 

to  the  dish  in  which  the  dough  is  made,  together,  cut  into  pieces  as  above,  and 

suppressing  as  much  water  frt)m  the  pro-  bake  in  a  quick  oven, 
cess  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  obtamed        Pain  de  Gbuav,  ob  French  Bolls. 

from  the  boiling  of  the  rice  will  supply.  To  about  seven  pounds  of  the  finest  flour 

The  dough  must  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  add  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 

kneaded.     Only  soft  water  should  be  use^  and  sufficient  warm  milk  to  make  it  into 

for  bread-making;  filtered  rain  water  is  dough ;  work  it  together  in  the  same 

the  best.    If  the  water  be  hard,  a  drachm  way  as  for  pie-crust,  and  let  it  rise  before 

of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the  fire  imder  a  towel.    As  the  outside 

three  quarts  of  water,  but  this  is  unneces-  becomes  hard  by  being  placed  before  the 

sary  wnen  the  water  is  of  a  soft  nature,  fire,  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  remain- 

If  rolls  are  to  be  made,  take  a  portion  of  ing  dough  be  well  beaten,  made  into  rolls, 

the  dough  and  nux  it  up  with  a  few  table-  and  set  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire 

spoonfuh  of  cream  in  which  the  whites  of  to  rise,  and  then  baked  in  a  quick  oven, 

two  or  three  eggs  whipped  have  been  put ;  The  Germans  make  their  fine  rolls  in 

knead  them  carefully,   and  add  a  little  nearly  the  same  way,  but  they  give  them 

flour,  if  they  be  too  moist.    The  dough  a  peculiar  colour  by  throwmg  » Ji*^* 

for  rolls  should  be  taken  off  when  it  1ms  water  upon  some  lighted  braize,  which  is 

risen  the  second  time,  as  above  stated,  placed  in  the  oven,  the  v^wur  from  which 

before  the  fire.    After  taking  the  dough  gives  a  colour.    They  also  brush  them 

from  the  fire  the  second  time,  it  must  be  over  v^dth  a  little  gkdre  of  egg*  , 

kneaded  for  half  an  hour  on  a  board        Potato  Bread.    The  following  mode 

strewed  vnth  flbur,  if  intended  for  loaves,  of  making  potato  bread,  which  is  py^" 

but  the  rolls  will  not  require  more  than  by  M.  Boumet,  a  French  cook  of  hign 

five  or  six  minutes  kneading.     They  are  repute,  is  by  fiu-  the  best  that  is  ^^P^[ 

then  to  be  baked  in  a  quick  oven  until  Take  the  quantity  of  potatoes  requii^  i 
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boil   them  in  their  skins.     When  done,  as  much  malt  as  can  be  conveniently 

peel  them,  and  bmise  them  with  a  rolling  stirred  up,  and  keep  adding  until  there  is 

pin  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste.    To  thS  the  quantity  which  is  intended  for  the 

add  as  much  flour  as  there  is  potato  pulp,  first  boiling,  allowing  about  six  gallons  of 

and  some  yeast.     Knead  them  well,  put-  water  more  for  a  quarter  of  malt  than  the 

ting  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary,  quantity  of  beer  you  intend  to  produce ; 

When  properly  kneaded,  form  into  loaves,  this  extra  quantity  of  water  is  either  car- 

and  place  in  the  oven,  taking  care  that  it  ried  off  in  steam  or  absorbed  by  the  in- 

be  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  common  br^ul,  ^edients.    When  the  quantity  of  malt  is 

or  it  -will  become  hard  on  the  outside  m  the  mashing-tub,  place  two  or  three 

before  the  inside  be  prop^ly  baked.    The  sticks  across  the  top  of  it,  and  cover  it 

door  of  the  oven  should  not  be  closed  so  well  over  with  sacks  or  any  other  article, 

soon    as    on    ordinary  occasions.      This  to  keep  in  all  the  steam.   This  must  stand 

bread  must  be  allowed  longer  time  to  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  ac- 

bake  than  aiiy  other.  cording  to    the    weather.    When  it  is 

BREWTNG.     This  is  the  operation  of  ready  to  draw  off,  put  the  hops  into  the 

preparing  ale  or  porter  from  malt  and  cooler,  and  let  the  tap  of  themashing-tub 

bops.     All  the  vessels  used  in  the  process  be  turned ;  when  the  first  wort  has  run 

of  brewing  should  be  particularly  clean,  through,  pour  some  more  water,  brought 

as  without  this  precaution  all  others  will  to  rather  a  higher  temperature  than  at  m^t 

be  useless ;  the  same  care  should  be  taken  used,  over  the  malt  in  the  mashing-tub, 

with  those  in  which  the  beer  is  kept.    The  and  let  it  stand  as  before.    Then  put  the 

vessels  should  be  thoroughly  scalded,  and  quantity  first  drawn  off  into  the  copper 

then  washed  with  cold  water,  and  if  this  with  the  hops  on  which  it  has  been  a1- 

be  not  sufficient,  the  operation  must  be  lowed  to  run,  and  boil  all  together  for  an 

repeated.     It  is  also  advisable,  as  far  as  hour  and  a  half;  next  strain  it  through  a 

the  casks  are  concerned,  to  dip  some  strips  sieve  into  the  coolers,  which  should  be 

of  canvass  in  melted  brimstone  with  which  shallow  in  order  to  let  it  cool  quickly. 

coriander   seeds  have  been  mixed,  and.  Put  back  the  hops  into  the  copper  to  be 

taking  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  light  boiled  with  the  second  wort,  wnich  is  to 

three  or  four  of  these  strips,  and  then  be  treated  precisely  in  a  similar  manner. 

close  the  head.    When  the  cask  has  been  The  quantity  of  malt  to  be  used,  as  also  the 

thoroughly  fumigated,  take  off  the  head  quantity  of  water  for  each  boiling,  necessa- 

Bgain,  to  clear  the  cask,  and  having  done  rily  depends  on  the  strength  to  be  g^ven  to 

this,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  sweet ;  the  the  beer ;  if  very  strong  ale  be  required, 

head  is  then  replaced,  and  the  cask  kept  the  first  wort  from  a  quarter  of  malt 

for  use.     A  more  simple  mode,  however,  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  gfdlons, 

is  to  suspend  by  a  wire  from  the  bunghole  and  about  forty  gallons  of  good  table-beer 

a  small  iron  dish  containing  a  little  brim-  may  be  made  from  the  second  boiling. 

stone  and  coriander,  with  a  few  strips  of  The  first  boiling  in  this  case,  however, 

rag  or  canvass ;  these  are  lighted,  and  a  will  give  an  ale  of  extraordinary  strength ; 

tile  or  slate  placed  over  the  bunghole^  and  but  a  quarter  of  malt  will  produce  about 

secured  by  a  little  clay.    At  the  end  of  fif);y  gallons  of  very  good  ale,  and  about 

half  an  hour,  the  dish  or  ladle  is  drawn  the  same  quantity  of  good  table-beer.    If 

out,  and  the  cask  left  in  the  air  with  the  table-beer  only  he  wanted,  a  bushel  of 

bunghole  open  for  some  hours.    The  in-  malt  will  produce  about  twenty  gallons 

gred^ents  being  ready  for  brewing,  the  very  good,  or  the  same  quantity  of  malt 

water  must  be  made  to  boil  in  the  copper,  will  make  about  eight  gallons  of  good  ale, 

which  should  be  furnished  with  a  large  and  five  or  six  of  table  beer ;  a  smaller 

cock,  and  while  in  a  boiling  state,  draw  it  quantity  than  a  bushel  at  a  time  should 

off  into  the  maslung-tub,  where  it  must  not  be  used.     The  quantity  of  hops  must 

stand  until  it  cools  to  the  proper  temper-  be  proportioned  to  the  lengtn  of  time  that  it 

ature  for  putting  in  the  malt,  which  may  is  intended  to  keep  the  beer,  and  the  taste 

be  stated  at  from  145°  to  140°  of  Fahren-  of  the  consumer ;  for  ordinary  femily  use, 

heit ;  but  a  very  safe  criterion  is  to  wait  half  a  pound  of  hops  to  a  bushel  or  malt 

until  the  steam  is  gone  sufiiciently  off  for  g^ves  an  agreeable  flavour.     The  colour  of 

the  reflection  of  the  face  to  be  strong  in  the  beer  depends  chiefly  upon  the  drying 

the  water :  if  the  malt  be  put  in  while  of  the  malt ;  if  therefore  pale  ale  be  de- 

the  water  is  too  hot,  the  whole  virtue  of  sired,  care  should  be  taken  to  order  pale 

the  malt  is  not  extracted.    When  the  dried  malt  from  the  maltster.    The  best 

proper  temperature  is  attained,  strew  in  hops  are  the  Famham.    Porter  is  brewed 
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fire  for  a  &w  miniites.     About  a  third  uf  .  they  are  nicely  browned.    A  minute  or 

the  flour  is  to  be  kept  bock  in  the  first  two  befi>re  they  are  done,  they  should  be 

operation,  and  this  is  to  be  well  kneaded  taken  out  of  the  oven,  and  a  brush  dipped 

in  when  the  mixture  which  has  been  in  the  white  of  egg  be  passed  over  the 

placed  before  the  fire  has  risen  properly,  top ;  then  they  are  to  be  put  into  the  oven 

Fut  the  dough  again  before  the  fire,  and  again  for  one  or  two  minutes.     When 

let  it  rise  for  a  few  minutes,  then  knead  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  either  from  the 

i^^ain,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  having  appearance  or  smell  of  the  flour,  that  it  is 

previously  put  the  dough  into  pans,  and  not  good,  and  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 

pricked  the  sur&ce  of  the  dough  with  a  using  it,  let  it  be  baked  for  an  hour  in  a 

fork,  and  placed  it  again  before  the  ^le  very  slack  oven,  and  add  to  it,  when  mak- 

in  the  pans.     The  bakmg,  in  an  ordinary  ing  into  dough,  about  ten  grains  of  fresh 

oven,  will  require  about  an  hour  for  a  carbonate  of  amm(Mi]a,care^^y  powdered, 

four-pound  loaf,  and  fifty  minutes  for  a  for  every  pound  of  flour.    This  will  fre- 

loaf  of  three  pounds.     K  a  heated  oven  be  quently  correct  any  bad  properties  of  the 

used,  it  must  be  well  heated  before  the  flour,   and  render   the  broul  palatable, 

dough  is  put  into  it.   If  potatoes  be  mixed  Milk  may  be  substituted  for  water  in  the 

with  the  bread  in  the  proportion  of  an  manufacture  of  bread,  but  it  does  not  im- 

ounce  to  two  ounces  to  a  pound,  the  flavour  prove  the  flavour  if  the  flour  be  good, 
will  be  improved.     The  potatoes  must  be        Italian  Bb£Ai>.    Make  a  stiff  dough, 

first  boiled  in  their  skins,  then  skinned,  with  twelve  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 

and  when  dry,  rubbed  well  up  with  milk  six  of  white  powdered  sugar,  three  eggs, 

or  water  boiled  and  allowed  to  stand  for  the  raspings  of  a  lemon,  and  tii^-o  ounces 

a  few  minutes  before  it  is  used.     Then  of  fresh  butter,  mix  them  in  a  pan  with  a 

add  the  mixture  to  the  dish  in  which  the  wooden  spoon,  and  if  the  dough  is  not 

dough  is  mixed.    Rice  may  also  bt)  used,  sufiieientiy  firm,  add  more  flour  and  sugar. 

Take  a  pound  of  rice  to  ten  pounds  of  Then  turn  it  out  and  work  it  well  with 

wheat  flour,  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  the  hand,  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  round 

until  the  rice  has  become  a  complete  pulp,  long  biscuits,  and  glaze  them  with  white 

Strain  off  the  water,  and  beat  the  rice  well  of  egg.    They  are  then  to  be  baked  in  a 

in  a  mortar  until  it  is  completely  crushed,  hot  oven. 

and  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  add  the        Manhsim   Bbsad.     Take  two   eggs, 

water  in  which  it  was  boUed,  and  a  pint  six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  of  sugar, 

of  milk,  and  boil  the  whole  together  for  some  salt,  and  a  little  essence  of  anniseed 

an  hour.     Strain  off  the  liauid  and  add  it  to  give  a   flavour;  when  well  worked 

to  the  dish  in  which  the  dough  is  madts  together,  cut  into  pieces  as  above,   and 

suppressing  as  much  water  from  the  pro-  be^e  in  a  quick  oven, 
cess  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  obtauied        Pain  i>£  Gbuau,  ob  Fkbmch  Roixs. 

from  the  boiling  of  the  rice  will  supply.  To  about  seven  pounds  of  the  finest  flour 

Tlie  dough  must  in  all  cases  be  thorou^ly  add  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 

kneaded.     Only  soft  water  should  be  use^i  and  sufficient  warm  milk  to  make  it  into 

for  bread-making;  filtered  rain  water  b  dough;  work  it  together  in  the   same 

the  best.    If  the  water  be  hard,  a  drachm  way  as  for  pie-crust,  and  let  it  nse  before 

of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the  fire  under  a  towel.    As  the  outside 

three  quarts  of  water,  but  this  is  unneces-  becomes  hard  by  being  placed  before  the 

sary  when  the  water  is  of  a  soft  nature,  fire,  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  remain- 

If  rolls  are  to  be  made,  take  a  portion  of  ing  dough  be  well  beaten,  made  into  rolls, 

the  dough  and  mix  it  up  with  a  few  table-  and  set  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire 

spoonfuls  of  cream  in  which  the  whites  of  to  rise,  and  then  baked  in  a  quick  oven, 

two  or  three  eggs  whipped  have  been  put ;  The  Germans  make  their  fine  rolls  in 

knead  them  carefully,   and  add  a  httie  nearly  the  same  way,  but  they  give  them 

flour,  if  they  be  too  moist.     The  dough  a  peculiar  colour  by  throwmg  a  little 

for  rolls  should  be  taken  off  when  it  has  water  upon  some  lighted  braize,  which  is 

risen  the  second  time,  as  above  stated,  placed  in  the  oven,  the  vapour  from  which 

before  the  fire.    Afrer  taking  the  dough  gives  a  colour.    They  dso  brush  them 

from  the  fire  the  second  time,  it  must  be  over  with  a  littie  glaire  of  egg. 
kneaded  for  half  an  hour  on  a  board        Potato  Bbbad.    The  following  mode 

strewed  with  flour,  if  intended  for  loaves,  of  making  potato  bread,  which  is  given 

but  the  rolls  will  not  require  more  than  by  M.  Boumet,  a  French  cook  of  high 

five  or  six  minutes  kneading.    They  are  repute,  is  by  far  the  best  that  is  known, 

then  to  be  H'  uck  oven  until  Take  the  quantity  of  potatoes  required; 
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boil  them  in  their  skins.     When  done,  as  much  malt  as  can  he  conveniently 

peel  them,  and  hmise  them  with  a  rolling  stirred  up,  and  keep  adding  until  there  is 

piD  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste.     To  this  the  quantity  which  is  intended  for  the 

add  as  much  flour  as  there  is  potato  pulp,  first  hoiling,  allowing  ahout  six  gallons  of 

and  some  yeast.     Knead  them  well,  put-  water  more  for  a  quarter  of  malt  than  the 

ting  as  much  water  as  may  he  necessary,  quantity  of  heer  you  intend  to  produce ; 

When  properly  kneaded,  n>rm  into  loaves,  tnis  extra  quantity  of  water  is  either  car- 

and  place  m  the  oven,  taking  care  that  it  ried  off  in  steam  or  absorbed  by  the  in- 

be  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  common  bread,  gredients.    When  the  quantity  of  malt  is 

or  it  wTiR  become  hard  on  the  outside  m  the  mashing-tub,  place  two  or  three 

before  the  inside  be  prop^ly  baked.    The  sticks  across  the  top  of  it,  and  cover  it 

door  of  the  oven  should  not  be  closed  so  well  over  with  sacks  or  any  other  article, 

soon   as    on   ordinary  occasions.      This  to  keep  in  all  the  steam.   This  must  stand 

bread  must  be  allowed  longer  time  to  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  ac- 

bake  than  any  other.  cording  to    the    weather.     When  it  is 

BREWING.     This  is  the  operation  of  ready  to  draw  off,  put  the  hops  into  the 

preparing  ale  or  porter  from  malt  and  cooler,  and  let  the  tap  of  the  mashing-tub 

hops.    All  the  vessels  used  in  the  process  be  turned ;  when  the  first  wort  has  run 

of  brewing  should  be  particularly  clean,  through,  pour  some  more  water,  brought 

as  without  this  precaution  all  others  will  to  rather  a  higher  temperature  than  at  mrst 

be  useless ;  the  same  care  should  be  taken  used,  over  the  malt  in  the  mashing-tub, 

with  those  in  which  the  beer  is  kept.    The  and  let  it  stand  as  before.    Then  put  the 

vessels  should  be  thoroughly  scalded,  and  quantity  first  drawn  off  into  the  copper 

then  washed  ^ith  cold  water,  and  if  this  with  the  hops  on  which  it  has  been  al- 

be  not  sufficient,  the  operation  must  be  lowed  to  run,  and  boil  all  together  for  an 

repeated.    It  is  also  advisable,  as  far  as  hour  and  a  half;  next  strain  it  through  a 

the  casks  are  concerned,  to  dip  some  strips  sieve  into  the  coolers,  which  should  be 

of  canvass  in  melted  brimstone  with  which  shallow  in  order  to  let  it  cool  quickly. 

coriander  seeds  have  been  mixed,  and.  Put  back  the  hops  into  the  copper  to  be 

taking  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  light  boiled  with  the  second  wort,  which  is  to 

three  or  four  of  these  strips,  and  then  be  treated  precisely  in  a  similar  manner. 

close  the  head.    When  the  cask  has  been  The  quantity  of  malt  to  be  used,  as  also  the 

thoroughly  fumigated,  take  off  the  head  quantity  of  water  for  each  boiling,  necessa- 

agaan,  to  clear  the  cask,  and  having  done  rily  depends  on  the  strength  to  be  given  to 

this,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  sweet ;  the  the  beer;  if  very  strong  ale  be  required, 

head  is  then  replaced,  and  tne  cask  kept  the  first  wort  from  a  quarter  of  malt 

for  use.    A  more  simple  mode,  however,  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  gallons, 

is  to  suspend  by  a  wire  from  the  bunghole  and  about  forty  gallons  of  good  table-beer 

a  small  iron  dish  containing  a  little  brim-  may  be  made  from  the  second  boiling. 

stone  and  coriander,  with  a  few  strips  of  The  first  boiling  in  this  case,  however, 

ngor  canvass;  these  are  lighted,  and  a  will  give  an  ale  of  extraordinary  strength; 

tile  or  slate  placed  over  the  bunghole,  and  but  a  quarter  of  malt  will  produce  about 

secured  by  a  fittle  clay.    At  the  end  of  fifty  gallons  of  very  good  ale,  and  about 

half  an  hour,  the  dish  or  ladle  is  drawn  the  same  quantity  of  good  table-beer.    If 

out,  and  the  cask  left  in  the  air  with  the  table-beer  only  be  wanted,  a  bushel  of 

hnnghole  open  for  some  hours.     The  in-  malt  will  produce  about  twenty  gallons 

gredients  being  ready  for  brewing,  the  very  good,  or  the  same  quantity  of  malt 

water  must  be  made  to  boil  in  the  copper,  will  make  about  eight  gallons  of  good  ale, 

which  should  be  fiirmshed  ynth  a  hurge  and  five  or  six  of  table  beer ;  a  smaller 

cock,  and  while  in  a  boiling  state,  draw  it  quantity  than  a  bushel  at  a  time  should 

off  into  the  mashing-tub,  where  it  must  not  be  used.     The  quantity  of  hops  must 

stand  until  it  cools  to  the  proper  temper-  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  that  it 

ature  for  putting  in  the  malt,  which  may  is  intended  to  keep  the  beer,  and  the  taste 

he  stated  at  from  145°  to  140°  of  Fahren-  of  the  consumer ;  for  ordinary  family  use, 

heit ;  but  a  very  safe  criterion  is  to  wait  half  a  pound  of  hops  to  a  bushel  or  malt 

nntil  the  steam  is  gone  sufficiently  off  for  gives  an  agreeable  flavour.     The  colour  of 

the  reflection  of  the  face  to  be  strong  in  the  beer  depends  chiefly  upon  the  drying 

the  water :  if  the  malt  be  put  in  while  of  the  malt ;  if  therefore  pale  ale  be  de- 

the  water  is  too  hot,  the  whole  virtue  of  sired,  care  should  be  taken  to  order  pale 

the  malt  is  not  extracted.    When  the  dried  malt  from  the  maltster.    The  best 

proper  temperature  is  attfuned,  strew  in  hops  are  the  Famham.    Porter  is  brewed 
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from  very  highly  dried  malt,  with  an  extra  cessive  cold  the  fermentation  is  languid, 
quantity  of  hops.     The  operation  of  the  The  quantity  of  yeast  necessary  for  fer- 
working  is  a  very  important  one,  as  on  mentmg  the  wort  is  necessarily  much 
that  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  qua-  smaller  in  summer  than  in  the  winter 
lity  of  the  beer.    When  the  wort  has  months,  and  in  warm  weather  the  yeast 
cooled  down  to  from  62°to  65°of  Fahren-  should  not  be  put  in  all  at  once,  lest  the 
heit,  put  it  into  a  vessel  sufficiently  large  fermentation  should  be  too  rapid.     The 
to  contain  each  boiling,  and  wait  imtil  it  wholesomeness  of  beer  depends  materially 
has  cooled  down  to  about  50^  of  Fahren-  upon  its  having  undergone  thorough  fer- 
heit,  or  barely  lukewarm,  and  if  this  tern-  mentation.    In  France,  where  most  of 
perature  be  not  obtained  during  the  day,  the  beer  is  bottled  quickly,  and  intended 
wait  until  night ;  then  add  the  yeast,  to  be  effervescent,  tne  fermentation  is  not 
which  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  a  allowed  to  go  through  its  whole  course, 
quart  of  good  yeast  to  about  forty  gallons  and  it  is  said  that  the  shavings  of  box- wood 
of  strong  beer,  and  rather  less  thiui  a  quart  are  boiled  up  with  the  wort  in  order  to 
to  the  same  quantity  of  small  wort ;  in  gemote  the  effervescence  when  bottled, 
adding  the  yeast  to  the  wort,  stir  the  Beer  made  in  this  way  is  a  very  agreeable 
whole  together  for  two  or  three  minutes,  beverage,  but  it  is  highly  flatulent,  and  is 
then  cover  over  and  let  it  stand  for  twelve  therefore  very  injurious  to  weak  stomachs, 
hours,   or  until  it  has  well  fermented,  In  bottling  oeer,  few  precautions  are  ne- 
which  is  generally  in  that  time.    Now,  cessary  beyond  dean  bottles  and  good 
having  previously   prepai'ed    the    casks,  corks,  and  allowing  the  beer  to  stand  in 
strain  the  beer  ana  pour  it  into  them,  the  bottle  for  a  few  hours  before  it  is 
placing  a  small  tub  under  to  receive  what  corked ;  if  the  latter  precaution  be  neg- 
works  over.      During  the  operation  of  lected,  the  bottles  frequently  fly.     Table- 
working  in  the  casks,  which  will  last  for  ale  is  frequently  bottled,  when  intended 
two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  tem-  for  early  use,  by  placing  in  each  bottle 
perature  ofthe  weather,  skim  off  the  upper  four  or  five  good  raisins;  the  sli^t  fer- 
and  frothy  part  of  what  falls  from  the  mentation  that  takes  place  makes  the  beer 
cask  into  the  tub  below,  and  put  it  into  a  rapidly  effervescent.    About  two  years 
pan  to  settle,  the  thick  part  supplying  ago  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  France  for 
yeast  for  bakings  or  friture  brewings,  and  making  beer  from  a  prepared  extract  of 
the  beer  to  be  Us6d  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  malt  and  hops,  which  heme  mixed  with 
made  in  the  cask  by  the  working.    Care  water  and  boiled,  obviates  aU  the  ordinary 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  cask  constantly  labour  of  brewing.    This  extract  may  be 
filled  up ;  if  this  is  neglected,  the  working  prepared  by  boHmg  down  hops  and  malt 
is  checked,  and  the  beer  will  not  be  fine,  to  a  strong  decoction,  and  then  straining 
When  the  cask  has  been  first  filled,  mix  and  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
well  in  a  basin  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  thick  syrup  over  a  slow  &re,  and  if 
the  beer  a  table-spoonful  each  of  salt,  flour,  possible  in  such  a  way  that  the  aqueous 
and  brown  sugar,  and  throw  into  the  cask,  portions    may  escape  without    aUowiDg 
This  will  assist  the  working,  and  generally  much  air  to  enter  the  vessel.    There  is  no 
speaking,  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  reason  why  beer  made  by  boiling  this  ex- 
isinglass  or  any  other  article  for  fining ;  tract  in  water,  and  fermenting  it  in  the 
but  should  this  not  have  the  desired  effect,  usual  way,  should  not  be  good ;  but  as 
those  articles  may  be  had  recourse  to;  the  the  preparation  of  it  fi)r  domestic  use  re- 
grand  secret,  however,  iii  making  beer  quires  great  care  and  attention,  the  trouble 
fine  is  to  give  it  plenty  of  time   oefore  in  the  first  instance  will  be  equal  to  that 
tapping  it.    When  it  is  foimd  that  all  fer-  of  the  process  of  ordinary  brewing.    If 
mentation  has  ceased,  stop  the  cask  down,  the  extract  can  be  purchased  ready  made, 
by  pasting  two  or  three  layers  of  thick  the  experiment  of  making  beer  in  this  way 
brown  paper  over  the  bunghole,  and  on  may  be  tried.    The  process  of  fining  beer 
that  plaster  a  little  clay,  so  as  completely  is  as  follows : — ^For  a  hogshead  of  beer, 
to  make  it  air-tight ;  this  is  better  than  dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  about 
driving  in  a  bung  at  once.    The  bung  a  quart  of  stale  beer,  wbl&k  this  up  into  a 
should  be  put  in  subsequently.    The  best  froth,  and  stir  it  down  well  into  tne  cask, 
months  for  brewing  are  considered  to  be  then  bung  down  tight.    The  whites  of 
March  and  October,  but  good  beer  may  eggs  may  be  beaten  mto  a  froth  and  used 
be  made  in  any  of  the  cool  months.    In  in  the  same  way,  but  isinglass  is  preferable, 
very  hot  weather  it   is   almost  impos-  In  five  or  six  days  the  beer  will  be  quite 
sible  to  knake  very  strong  beer,  and  in  ex-  fine.    A  cheap  kind  of  beer  is  sometimes 
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made  bj  fermenting  the  liquor  obtained  wax.  Where  bugs  are  yeiv  numefrous,  and 
by  boiling  mangel-wurzel  or  treacle,  and  they  are  in  ntua^ona  which  cannot  eanly 
fermenting  in  me  some  way  as  for  malt  be  got  at,  there  ia  but  one  effSectual  re* 
and  hops ;  but  what  is  guned  upon  the  meay — fbmigation.  To  efiect  this,  re- 
purchase of  these  ingredients  is  lost  in  the  move  firom  the  room  all  coloured  objects 
quality  of  the  article.  As  &r  as  flavour  whichwould  be  injuredby  the  vapour  (» the 
L  nWtion  are  cancemed,  it  is  much  brimstone,  paste  if  theNrindo^  and  the 
better  to  take  even  a  small  qnantitv  of  fire-place  in  such  a  way  that  no  air  can 
genuine  beer  than  a  larger  quantity  of  tnese  enter,  then  place  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
imitations.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  the  an  iron  pan  containing  three  or  feur 
dried  watercress  is  used  as  a  substitute  to  ounces  of  brimstone,  broken  into  small 
hops,  and  is  said  to  render  the  beer  more  pieces,  and  having  in  the  centre  two  or 
wholesome.  three  bits  of  twist^  linen  rag ;  light  these, 

BROCOLI.  The  kinds  of  brocoli  most  and  leave  the  room ;  wi&  some  strips  of 
used  are  the  green  and  dwarf  sulphur-  paper  paste  over  every  crevice  of  the  door 
coloured.  Por  the  autumn  crop  the  seed  on  the  outside,  and  having  completed  all 
is  sown  in  April,  and  planted  out  in  June ;  these  arrangements  let  the  room  remain 
for  the  spring*  crop  sow  in  May  or  June,  closed  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  enter 
It  is  transplanted  in  warm  beds,  where  it  it,  and  having  opened  the  windows  and 
remains  till  July,  when  it  is  again  trans-  fire-place,  let  the  air  enter  fireely  for  two 
planted,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  or  three  days  before  inhabiting  uie  room, 
caulifiower.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pre-  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the 
vent  the  grub  attacking  this  plant.  No  brimstone.  This  destroys  not  only  the 
&rther  direction  is  necessary  for  cooking  bugs,  but  also  their  eggs  in  every  crevice 
this  vegetable  than  is  g^ven  for  cauliflower,  of  the  room  and  its  nimitnre.  When 
which  see.  When  the  brocoH  is  cut,  let  bitten  by  a  bug,  vrash  the  Inte  wi^  strong 
the  stalks  stand,  which  vnll  supply  a  good  salt  and  water,  and  immediately  after- 
crop of  sprouts  for  later  use.  vmrds  apply  three  or  four  times  volatile 

BRUSBLES,  TO  clban.    Dissolve  half   alkaU.    This  neutralizes  the  venom,  and 
an  ounce  of  pearlash  in  a  pint  of  boiling    prevents  inflammation.    The  same  means 
water ;  pass  tlie  brush  through  it  until  it    may  be  adopted  for  the  sting  of  bees, 
is  clean ;  then  pour  over  it  dean  boUing    wasps,  gnats,  &c. 
water ;  dry  slowly  before  ^e  fire.  BtJlU^S.    Ordinary  bums  or  scalds 

BUG.  An  insect  very  common  in  old  may  be  safely  treated  without  the  neoes- 
houses,  and  which  generally  secretes  itself  sity  of  calling  in  surgical  aid ;  but  if  the 
m  walls,  the  crevices  of  furniture,  and  in  injury  has  penetrated  deeply,  it  is  better 
bedsteads.  Its  bite  is  venomous,  and  to  adopt  that  course.  If  the  skin  be  not 
in  some  constitutions  even  dangerous,  entirely  destroyed,  or  the'iinury  to  the 
Various  nostrums  are  advertised  as  hav-  flesh  be  only  superficial,  the  nequent  ap- 
ing the  property  of  driving  this  insect  plication  of  ether  vrill,  by  its  rapid  evapo- 
from  its  habitual  haunts,  but  not  one  of  ration  in  carrying  off  the  increased  heat 
them  seems  to  be  entitled  to  serious  credit,  of  the  part,  not  only  remove  the  piun,  but 
When  bugs  are  in  the  walls  and  floors,  prepare  the  wkj  for  a  speedy  cure.  The 
all  the  crevices  should  be  stopped  vrith  appnoation  ofa  kind  of  «ilve  made  accord- 
glazier^s  putty ;  and  before  the  walls  are  ing  to  the  instructions  given  xmder  the 
re-papered,  the  old  paper  should  be  stripped  head  Rust  is  also  a  powerAil  remedy, 
oflf,  and  at  least  one  coat  of  oil  paint  be  Cotton  wool  applied  immediately,  and  kept 
laid  on.  K  they  are  in  bedsteads,  the  on  the  wound  until  it  has  perfectly  healed, 
bedstead  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  well  has  also  been  found  of  great  value,  even 
washed  and  dried,  and  aqua-fortis  laid  '  in  bums  and  scalds  of  the  most  serious 
with  a  brush  in  all  tihe  holes  and  crevices,  nature.  The  mode  in  which  this  remedy 
or  some  siz^  may  be  made  and  laid  on  acts  has  not  been  very  clearly  explained ; 
with  a  brush  ;  this,  when  dry,  is  an  some  attribute  the  cure  in  a  great  degree 
eternal  prison  for  the  bugs,  and  also  for  to  the  exclusion  of  the  external  air ; 
their  eggs.  Another  very  good  plan  is  others,  to  a  peculiar  property  in  the  cot- 
to  put  spirits  of  wine  on  every  part  of  the  ton.  The  results,  however,  have  been 
bedstead  that  is  suspected,  doing  this  by  of  too  decided  a  character  for  a  doubt  to 
portions  at  a  time  and  setting  nre  to  it :  be  admitted  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
this  will  not  injure  even  a  polished  bed-  practice.  The  application  of  cold  vrater 
stead,  if  the  part  be  immediately  rubbed  is  a  fine  remedy  in  bums  and  scalds,  if  it 
up  with  a  cloth  covered  with  a  little  bees-    be  repeated  very  frequently  and  with 
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perseverance,  nntil  the  excess  of  heat  be  ferior  quality,  and  in  these  no  person  can 
carried  off  by  evaporation ;  in  most  cases  be  mistaken.  Butter  is  made  from  cream 
nothmg  furuier  than  this  is  necessary,  by  agitation  in  a  chum,  by  which  the 
except  covering  the  part  afterwards  with  serous  parts  of  the  milk  are  separated 
oil  of  ahnonds  and  with  gold-beater's  skin,  from  the  unctuous  parts,  and  the  former 
or  adhesive  plaister.  The  application  of  being  pressed  and  beaten  together,  a  corn- 
scraped  potatoes  is  a  very  old  domestic  pact  mass  is  obtained.  The  quality  of 
remedy,  and  is  good  on  the  principle  of  butter  depends  essentially,  of  course, 
the  abstraction  of  heat ;  but  it  should  be  upon  that  of  the  milk  from  which  the 
repeated  friequently  to  be  effective.  The  cream  is  obtained ;  but  much  depends 
use  oi  cold  water,  however,  is  much  more  also  upon  the  degree  of  care  and  cleanli- 
efficient,  and  is  still  more  easy  of  ap-  ness  observed  in  the  manu&cture.  The 
plication.  quantity  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
BUTTER.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cream,  but  it  is  calculated  that  about  ten 
agreeable  articles  of  food,  and  although  pounds  weight  of  good  milk  will  produce 
its  use  has  been  forbidden  by  many  phy-  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  butter.  In  order 
sicians  in  dyspeptic  cases,  were  is  little  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  unwholesome  cream,  the  milk  should  be  kept  m  shallow 
for  any,  if  taken  with  moderation,  whilst  dishes,  in  a  temperature  of  about  50"  to 
it  is  with  the  healthy  used  almost  with-  55°  of  Fahrenheit.  In  summer,  this  degree 
out  restriction.  In  cookery  it  is  almost  of  temperature  may  be  obtained  by  a 
indispensable ;  but  it  is  less  wholesome  regulation  of  the  means  of  admitting  the 
when  it  has  imdergone  a  culinary  process  external  air ;  and  in  winter,  where  the 
than  in  its  natural  state.  The  French  extent  of  the  dairy  will  admit  of  the  ex- 
use  butter  in  their  cookery  to  a  much  pense,  it  may  be  kept  at  that  heat  hy 
greater  extent  than  the  English.  Even  in  mpes  containing  steam  or  hot  water. 
the  cuisine  bourgeoise,  where  economy  The  milk  should  not  be  put  into  the  ipans 
is  studied,  it  forms  a  very  large  item  of  immediately  after  its  being  taken  from 
expenditure.  Its  use  in  Fiunce  is  so  the  cow,  if  in  summer ;  but  in  winter  it 
much  more  extensive  than  in  England,  must  be  set  without  delay.  In  many 
because  not  only  does  the  French  cook  dairies  the  cream  is  not  churned  untilit 
consider  it  necessary  that  mo^t  of  the  has  acquired  a  sour  taste,  and  it  is  said, 
dishes  should  be  prepared  with  a  large  that  in  such  case  the  butter  is  of  a  supe- 
quantity  of  butter,  but  many  things  are  nor  quality;  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
served  up  floating  in  it,  and  the  French  that  it  be  not  too  sour.  Much  of  the  but- 
seldom  leave  any  of  the  sauce.  The  lower  ter  that  is  brought  to  market  is  from 
orders  particularly  seem  to  prefer  this  to  cream  of  this  description,  as  it  requires 
the  solid  food,  and  when  the  latter  is  much  more  labour  in  churning  than 
eaten,  clear  the  plates  of  the  sauce  by  dip-  cream  that  is  quite  fresh.  The  milk  should 
ping  bread  in  it.  It  is  a  previuling  opi-  be  skimmed  when  it  has  set  thoroughly ; 
nion  in  England  that  butter  so  impedes  the  in  smnmer  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  are 
digestion  as  to  bring  on  bilious  disorders ;  sufficient ;  double  that  time  is  required  in 
but  it  is  not  found  that  in  France,  where  winter.  The  cream,  when  collected  from 
at  least  four  times  as  much  butter  is  used  the  pans,  is  put  together,  and  stirred  fre- 
in  the  preparation  of  dishes  as  in  England,  quently,  until  it  is  churned,  which  can- 
bilious  complaints  are  morer  prevalent ;  not  be  too  soon.  It  may  stand,  however, 
and  the  English  who  visit  Paris,  and  more  or  less  time,  according  to  the 
indulge  freely  in  all  the  rich  dishes  of  the  weather,  and  is  always  fit  for  use  when  it 
restaurants  in  the  Palais  Royal,  do  not  has  merely  a  slightly  sour  taste,  without 
complain  of  being  bilious  to  the  same  *  being  actually  sour.  In  Britanny,  where 
extent  as  in  England.  It  is,  indeed,  said  very  fine  butter  is  made,  the  process  of 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  butter  is  churning  is  much  expedited,  when  the 
counteracted  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  cream  is  tardy  in  separating,  b^  adding 
acid  wines  as  a  dinner  beverage ;  there  from  time  to  tune  a  little  fresh  milk  from 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  observation,  the  cow ;  this  contributes  materially  to 
Venr  little  practice  is  necessary  in  choos-  give  the  requisite  consistency.  The 
ing  butter.  The  colour  is  no  criterion,  for  chum,  in  warm  weather,  aiter  having 
the  butter-makers  give  any  shade  of  been  carefully  scalded,  should  be  plunged 
colour  they  please ;  but  there  is  a  sweet-  repeatedly  in  cold  water ;  in  winter  it 
ness  of  smell  and  taste  about  the  good  may  be  brought  near  the  fire,  but  the  de- 
article  which  distinguishes  it  from  an  in*  gree  of  warmth  should  never  be  greater 
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than  to  bring  up  the  temperature  to  what  salt  add  one  of  loaf-sugar,  and  one  of  salt- 
it  would  be  in  moderate  weather  without  petre  ;    pound  them  together,  and  then 
the  aid  of  fire.      When  all  the  buttermilk  knead  an  ounce  of  this  mixture  with 
has  been  care^lv  got  out  by  beating  and  twelve  ounces  of  butter,  taking  care  that 
kneading,  and  the  butter  has  been  well  it  enter  every  part  of  it    It  is  then  to  be 
irashed,  it  should  be  put  into  dean  cloths  put  in  dry  earthen  jars,  ^iiich  are  to  be 
and  placed  in  a  cool  situation.    In  Eng-  covered  over  air-tight.    Before  the  salt  is 
land,  it  is  customary  to  mix  a  small  por-  used,  it  must  be  well  dried  in  an  oven,  or 
tion  of  salt  with  what  is  even  called  fresh  before  a  fire.    The  saltpetre  used  in  this 
batter;  this  gives  it  an  agreeable  flavour,  quantity,  so  fiir  from  having  any  injurious 
and  keeps  it  frt>m  turning  so  soon  as  it  effect,  is  said  to  improve  the  wholesome- 
might  otherwise  do.    In  France,  salt  is  ness  of  the  butter.    A  week  after  the 
only  put  to  the  butter  which  is  intended  butter  has  been  put  into  the  jars,  pour 
for  s^e  as  salted  butter,  £ar  the  consumer  over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong 
adds  salt  to  the  fresh  butter  in  using  it.  brine,  made  with  hot  water ;  afterwards 
Every  article   used  in  the  manufacture  set  to  cool,  to  fill  up  all  the  vacant  space 
of  butter  should    be  scalded,  and  then  left  by  the  settling  of  the  butter. 
dipped  in  cold   veater.     Butter  is  also  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  fresh  butter 
nude  on  the  Continent  from  the  milk  of  frt)m  becoming  rancid  for  a  few  days,  it 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep ;  but  it  is,  gene-  should  be  carmdly  kneaded,  and  washed 
nHy  speaking,  inferior  to  that  of  cow's  in  oold  water,  which  is  to  be  changed 
milk,  and  is  used  only  where  the  latter  several  tunes.  This  being  done,  the  butter 
cannot  be  obtained.     The  natural  colour  is  to  be  kept  in  water,  in  a  cool  place,  and 
of  good  butter  is  a  slight  yellow,  and  that  the  water  is  to  be  changed  every  morning. 
which  is  eaten  within  two  or  three  days  Buttbbmujc,  the  fluid  which  is  pressed 
after  themanu&cture  is  considered  to  be  out  of  the  curds  in  making  cheese.    It  is 
the  most  wholesome.  The  best  periods  for  the  conunon  beverage  among  the  Irish 
salting  butter  for  market,  or  for  keeping  poor;  is  very  refreshing  and  wholesome,  in 
for  donoestic  use,  are  the  months  of  May  small  quantities  for  those  who  do  not  take 
and  September.     The  process  of  salting  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  in  any 
is  simple ;  it  consists  in  kneading  in  tb^  quantity  for  hard-working  persons.     It 
salt,  making  the  butter  more  or  less  salt  may   be  sweetened  and  flavoured   with 
according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  in-  liqueur.    For  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
tended  to  be  kept ;  a  pound  of  salt  to  hung  up  in  a  thick  clotn  and  allowed  to 
fourteen  pounds  of  butter  is  the  usual  drip  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  ac- 
qnantity ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient,  if  it  be  quires  a  certain  thickness ;  the  sugar  and 
intended  for  exportation.    When  salted,  flavouring  in^^redient  are  then  mixed  with 
it  should  be  put  into  jars,  with  a  layer  of  it.    Buttermilk  may  also  be  eaten  in  a 
salt  at  top  and  bottom,  then  be  closely  solid  form  by  pouring  two  quarts  of  boil- 
covered.    The  hutter,  when  put  into  the  ing  new  milk  upon  four  quarts  of  fresh 
jars,  should  be  well  pressed  down;  but  as,  buttermilk,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  will,  in  without  stirring  until  firm,  when  the  t&p 
^  course  of  a  short  time,  detach  itself  part  is  taken  oif,  and  the  remainder  put 
^m  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  cause  a  to  drain  in  a  sieve.    It  is  afterwards  put 
vacant  space,  the  air  thus  created  would,  into  a  shape  for  an  hour,   some  cream, 
^thout  a  ftirther  precaution,  deteriorate  sweetened  or  not,   beiog  served  at  the 
the  qmdity  of  the  butter.     To  prevent  same  time  in  a  separate  dish.    A  little 
uU3,  strong  brine  diould  be  poured  over  isinglass  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk, 
the  top  of  the  jars  when  the  butter  is  put 

mto  them,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  CABBAGES.  The  variety  of  this 
several  days  before  the  layer  of  salt  is  laid  vegetable  is  very  great.  The  mode  of 
^  The  brine  will  fill  up  all  the  inter-  raising  is  from  seed,  and  afterwards  trans- 
^ces;  and  i^  after  the  tune  moitioned,  planting  them.  Where  they  are  required 
"^  jars  be  uncovered  and  ^e  salt  kid  on,  to  be  Had  very  early  in  the  season,  the 
^^  then  covered  again,  the  butter  will  plants  are  raised  in  hot-beds.  The  cab- 
remain  good  for  a  much  longer  period  cages  most  used  in  summerare,  the  Curly 
"^it  would  do  without  this  precaution.  Yorkshire,  the  Early  Dwarf  Yorkshire, 
The  following  method  of  salting  butter,  the  Early  Dwarf,  and  the  Early  Sugar- 
however,  is  recommended  by  the  "  Alma-  loaf.  The  mould  in  which  the  plants  are  put 
^  de  Prance,"  as  being  superior  to  any  should  be  rich,  and  abundantly  manured ; 
other:— To  two  parts  of  c(»nm<Hi  kitchen  the  time  ofsowingforthe  summer  cabbages 
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is  in  July  or  Augxist  of  the  preceding  through  the  summer,  turning  up  the 
year.  In  about  two  months  afl^r  the  earth  firom  time  to  time;  and  mially 
sowing,  which  is  done  by  just  covering  earthed  up  in  October  for  use  during  the 
the  seeds  with  mouldy  the  plants  are  thin-  winter.  The  sea^kale  should  be  sown  in 
ned  out  and  transplanted  at  sufficient  a  sandy  and  light  soil,  mixed  with  rich 
distance  from  each  other  to  give  them  mould,  and  strongly  manured.  Mrs. 
room  to  grow  strong.  About  a  month  Dalgaim,  in  her  ^' Practice  of  Cookerv," 
afterwards,  the  remaining  plants  are  to  be  says,  the  best  manure  is  sea- weed.  The 
transplanted,  giving  plenty  of  room  be-  seed  is  sown  in  March,  about  two  inches 
tween  each  plttit.  The  ground  round  the  deep,  in  trenches  about  thirty  inches 
plants  should  be  frequently  hoed  up,  and  deep,  in  a  triangular  form,  leaving  a  space 
the  earth  drawn  round  their  stems.  The  of  m>m  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half 
roots  and  stems  maybe  allowed  to  remain  between  the  plants.  In  October  or  No- 
in  the  ground  after  cutting  off  the  cab-  vember,  the  bed  is  covered  with  rotten 
bflges,  m  which  case  a  good  supply  of  manure,  the  plants  having  been  carefully 
sprouts  will  be  obtained  in  the  following  weeded  during  the  summer ;  and  the  same 
spring.  Cabbages  for  winter  use  should  plan  is  followed  in  the  second  year.  In 
be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  the  third  year 
transplanted  in  May,  and  a  second  time  they  are  fit  for  blanching,  which  is  done 
in  June.  They  win  be  fit  for  use  in  the  by  covering  them  with  blanching  pots, 
autumn,  and  in  sheltered  situations  will  and  filling  &.e  vacancies  with  good  dung, 
be  good  until  the  following  sming.  The  — covering  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  a 
best  sorts  for  winter  are  the  White  Stras-  few  inches.  They  will  be  fit  to  cut  very 
bourg,  of  which  the  Germans  make  their  early  in  the  following  spring.  A  less 
sour  krout,  the  Large  Drum,  the  Sugar-  difficult  and  expensive  mode  of  blanching 
loaf,  the  American  Cabbage,  the  Scots,  is  by  strewing  over  the  plants  a  quantitv 
the  Savoy,  and  the  St.  Denis.  When  the  of  dry  leaves,  and  covering  them  wiui 
seed  of  cabbages  is  gathered,  it  should  be  dung ;  but  when  it  is  desired  to  eat  this 
carefully  dried  and  put  by  in  bags.  The  vegetable  in  perfection,  the  care  of  the 
seed  should  never  be  kept  more  than  one  beds  should  always  be  entrusted  to  an 
year  before  it  is  used.  In  order  to  pre-  experienced  gardener.  The  care  and  ex- 
vent  the  action  of  slugs  upon  cabbage  pense  of  bleaching  scientifically  are  amply 
plants,  they  should  be  strewed  early  in  repaid  by  the  superior  flavour  of  the 
the  morning  with  wood  ashes ;  lime  is  vegetable. 

firequently  used,  passed  through  a  sieve.  To    Boil    Cabbages.     Trim  off  the 

as  tne  wood  ash  should  be,  but  wood  ash  outer  leaves,  cut  them  down  in  quarters, 

is  preferable.    The  plants,  when  young,  and  set  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold  water ; 

should  always  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  then  put  into  boiling  water  with  suffi- 

situation.    The  red  cabbage,  for  pickling,  cient   salt,   and  boil  till  tender.     Take 

is  sown  in  August,  and  transplanted  in  care  to  drmn  them  well  in  a  colander 

April.    Savo^  are  sown  in  April,  and  before  serving,  pressing  with  a  plate  to 

planted  out  in  June ;   but  if  they  be  more  effectually  remove  the  water.    The 

wanted  for  the  autunm,  the  seed  should  water  in  which  cabbage  has  b^n  boiled 

be  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  should  never  be  thrown  down  the  sink 

The  Scotch  kale  is  sown  towards  the  end  in  the  kitchen,  as  the  smell  is  very  dis- 

of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  and  trans*  agreeable.    It  should  be  thrown  away  out 

planted  in  August    The  rows  should  be  of  doors. 

a  good  width  apart,  and  sufficient  room  To  Boil  Sba-kalb.    Let  it  soak  some 

must  be  left  to  allow  the  plants  to  grow  time  in  cold  water,  then  put  into  boiling 

firm.    Most  gardeners  concur  in  opinion  water,  and  boil  gently  till  tender.    Serve 

that  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant  cabbages  on  toast  with  melted  butter,  in  the  same 

for  two  years  together  in  the  same  ground,  way  as  asparagus, 

as  they  mipovensh  the  soil ;  every  second  Bbussbls  Spbouts.     These  are  boiled 

year,  therefore,  the  ground  which  had  in  the  same  way  as  cabbages.  The  French, 

been  used  for  oabba^  should  be  em-  however,  generally  serve  them  up  with  a 

ployed  for  some  light  cn^.      Brussels  little  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  few 

sprouts  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  table-spoonfuls  of  velout^  sauce, 

and  transplanted  in  June.    Jis  this  plant  Cabbages  with  Bacon,  Fbench  wat. 

requires    great  moisture,   it  should  be  Boilthecabbagesfor  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

abundantly  watered,   particularly  when  with  bacon  cut  in  small  slices.    Then  take 

transplanted.    They  must  be  well  weeded  out  the  cabbages  and  put  them  iuto  cold 
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water  &t  a  few  minutes,  press  them  well,  kind  of  food  long  without  injury  to  the 
and  put  them  again  into  a  saucepan  with  digestion.  Cakes  are,  perhaps,  less  ob- 
some  gravy,  and  the  haoon  which  nas  been  jectionable  than  the  other  descriptions  of 
boiled  with  them,  adding  salt,  pepper,  pastry;  but  parents  who  value  tiie  per- 
parsley,  snd  chiboles,  and  two  or  three  manent  healtn  of  their  children  will  do 
cloves.  Let  all  this  simmer  together  till  the  well  to  keep  them  as  much  as  posrible 
gravy  is  very  mu<^  reduced  in  quantity ;  from  this,  unless  it  be  of  the  plainest  kind, 
then  take  out  the  cabbage,  drain  it,  and  Almond  Gaxje.  Blanch  a  pound  of 
serve  it  up  with  the  baoon  at  ton.  sweet,  and  four  ounces  of  bitter  almonds, 

Cabbagxs  with  Cream.  Mash  the  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with  some  rose 
cabbages,  slice  and  blanch  them,  boil  them  water,  until  they  become  a  paste,  and  add 
in  water  with  a  little  salt,  and  when  they  a  pound  ofpounded  loaf  sugar,  and  a  little 
are  nearly  tender,  take  them  out  and  dip  brandy.  Then  whisk  separately  ti^e  yolks 
them  in  cdd  wat^ ;  after  which  put  them  of  thuty  and  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs, 
into  a  saucepan  with  some  cold  butter,  add  the  yolks  to  the  almonds  and  sugar, 
adding  as  much  cream  as  will  cover  them,  stir  in  the  whites,  and  mix  all  well  toge- 
and  cook  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  ther.  Butter  a  tin  pan,  and  pour  the  cake 
then  serve  up.  into  it ;  strew  the  top  with  finely  pow- 

Stuffed  Cabbages.  Take  two  good-  dered  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
sized  cabbages,   soak   them  for  twenty    about  an  hour. 

minutes  in  s^cting  water  and  salt,  then  dip  Auii onb  Cake.  Put  a  quartern  of  flour 
them  in  cold  water,  take  out  a  portion  of  upon  a  pie  board,  and  make  a  hole  in  the 
the  centre,  and  fill  it  with  chopp^  veal  and  middle  to  receire  a  piece  of  butter  the 
fat  bacon  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  size  of  an  egg^  a  little  salt,  a  quarter  of  a 
other  sjnoes,  and  made  into  a  stuffing  with  pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  hau  a  pound  of 
eight  yolks  of  eggs;  then  tie  up  the  cab-  sweet  almonds  pounded  very  fine.  Knead 
hages  to  keep  in  the  stuffing.  Put  at  the  the  whole,  and  form  it  into  a  cake.  When 
hottomof  a  saucepan  some  slices  of  bacon,  baked,  cover  it  with  sugar,  and  glaze 
carrots,  onions,  and  sweet  herbs ;  over  with  a  salamander, 
which  place  the  cabbages,  moistening  Smaix  Almoitd  Cakes.  Pound  half  a 
them  firom  time  to  time  with  good  stock,  pound  of  blanched  almonds,  and  two  or 
Let  the  whole  stew  over  a  slow  &re  for  at  three  bitter  almonds,  adding  white  of  egg 
least  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which  to  prevent  their  turning  to  oil ;  then  add 
drain  the  cabbages,  press  them  a  little,  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  little  orange  flower 
and  serve  thezn  up,  without  the  herbs  water,  and  a  fow  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
with  which  they  have  been  cooked,  with  Make  a  flour  paste  in  the  usual  way,  of 
espagnole,  or  any  other  such  sauce.  Be-  the  thickness  of  a  crown  pieoe,  which  is 
move  the  strings  defore  serving.  to  be  cut  into  rounds  or  squares,  and  co- 

ToPick£bRei>  Cabbage,  see  PiCKiEs.    vered  vrith  the  preparation  of  almonds.- 

CAKE.  A  composition  of  flour  and  Bake  in  tins  in  a  hot  oven,  and  dredge 
other  ingredients  baked  in  an  oven.  Cakes    with  sugar. 

when  plain  ore  by  no  means  unwholesome ;  Banbubt  Cakes.  Having  made  some 
but  ^en  rich  they  are  indigestible,  if  puff  paste,  strew  some  well  cleaned  cur- 
eaten  in  considerable  quantity.  >Vith  this,  rants  over  it,  and  roll  it  out  to  a  mo- 
ss with  all  food,  however,  the  sensations  of  derate  thickness.  Cut  it  into  round  cakes, 
the  individual  are  the  best  criterion,  and  bake  upon  floured  tins.  When  taken 
Many  grown  persons  eat  cake  almost  to  out  of  the  oven,  strew  finely  powdered 
excess,  vidthout  injuiy  to  the  general  su«a*  over  them,  and  set  them  by  to  cool, 
health.  As  a  genend  rule,  cake  should  Bobdeaux  Cakes.  Make  a  paste  with 
be  given  to  young  persons  in  small  quan-  white  of  egg  well  beaten,  and  powdered 
tilies;  for,  although  tiiere  may  be  no  im-  lump  sugar,  to  a  consistency  proper  to  cut 
mediate  symptoms  shewing  its  unwhole-  into  shapes.  Flavour  with  oil  of  cinna- 
someness^  the  probability  of  indulgence  in  mon,  and  bake  in  tins  in  a  slow  oven, 
luxuries  of  this  kind  ending  in  permanent  Bbeakfast  Cakes.  Mix  a  pound  and 
injury  to  the  system  is  great.  The  habit  a  half  of  flour  with  three  quarters  of  a 
of  stuffing  young  children  vnth  sweet  pound  of  butter,  previously  melted,  a  little 
cakes  is  a  very  improper  one ;  for  the  best  good  milk  or  cream,  and  a  tea-spoonfdl  of 
that  can  be  said  oi  them  is,  that  they  may  salt ;  mix  it  well,  and  roll  it  into  round 
not  always  injure  a  stomach  which  is  na-  balls ;  bake  in  a  hot  oven  on  floured  tins, 
turally  strong ;  but  it  is  certain  that  none  Bbioche.  Take  a  quartern  of  fine 
but  a  very  strong  stomach  will  bear  this  flour,  knead  a  third  of  it  with  some  yeast 
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and  a  little  lukewarm  water.    Hie  paste,  until  it  becomes  a  cream,  then  add  the 

which  should  be  very  soft,  must  be  left  to  sugar  and  the  eggs  gradually,  then  the 

rise  for  half  an  hour  in  winter,  but  not  at  rest  of  the  ingredients,  adding,  last  of  all, 

all  in  summer.  Then  knead  the  remainder  a  wine  glass  of  brandy  and  a  little  ratafia; 

of  the  flour  with  a  little  salt,  six  eggs,  beat  the  whole  well  together  for  an  hour, 

half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  some  lukewarm  and  put  it  into  a  buttered  cake  pan,  lined 

water ;  when  this  has  been  well  kneaded,  with  buttered  naper ;  bake  in  a  moderate 

spread  it  out,  and  place  what  is  risen  upon  oven  for  about  four  hours,  and  when  done, 

it,  kneading  the  whole  well  together ;  put  cool  gradually. 

it  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  leave  it  for  about  DABioiiES.     Mix  a  quartern  of  floor 

eight  hours.    At  the  expiration  of  this  with  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  little  salt, 

time,  divide  it  into  pieces  of  the  proper  and  two  glasses  of  water;  knead  the  whole 

size,  form  into  cakes,  touch  them  over  together  into  a  firm  paste,  and  roll  it  to 

with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  the  thickness  of  half  a  finger ;  cut  it  into 

oven.  bits  about  the  size  of  a  snoall  patty  pan, 

Cabawat   Cakes.     Mit  a  pound  of  which  form  into  moulds,  with  an  edge 

pounded  loafsugar  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  about  half  an   inch   high;    when  they 

half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  small  handftd  have  been  baked  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 

of  caraway  seeds ;  make  them  into  a  paste  hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  pour  into  each 

with  five  eggs  well  beaten,  a  little  orange  some  cream  which  has  been  mixed  with  a 

water,  and  a  small  glass  of  ratafia ;  roll  little  flour,  some  powdered  sugar,  and  a 

it  to  the  thickness  of  a  crown,  cut  them  very  little  salt ;  when  done,  strew  sngar 

into  shapes,  and  bake  on  floured  tins  in  a  over  them, 

quick  oven.  Dutch  Cake.     Make  a  thick  paste  of 

A  Common  Cake.    Beat  a  pound  and  the  yolks  of  a  dozen  eggs  well  beaten, 

a  half  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and  mix  it  half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  sugar  to  the 

with  three   quarterns  of  dough;   add  a  palate;   roll  this  paste  out  rather  thin, 

pound  of  good  brown  sugar,  tHe  same  and  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  fry  in  boiling 

quantity  of  well  cleaned  currants,  a  little  lard. 

nutmeg,   and,  if  liked,   a  few  caraway  Economical  Cake.     Take  as  much 

seeds ;   beat  all  well  together,  and  bake  sugar  as  will  weigh  six  eggs,  and  half  the 

in  a  buttered  tin  for  an  hour.  weight  of  flour ;  beat  the  eggs  well,  add 

Cbeam  Cake.     Put  a  sufficient  quan-  the  sugar  gradually,  and  lastly  the  flour, 

tity  of  flour  on  a  pasteboard ;  make  a  hole  with  a  little  lemon  peel  grated,  a  little 

in  the  middle,  in  which  put  half  a  pint  of  ratafia,  and  a  few  caraway  seeds ;  hake 

clotted  or  very  thick  cream,  and  a  little  in  a  tin  mould  in  a  quick  oven, 

salt.    When  it  has  been  kne^ed  lightly,  Famtlt  Plum  Cake.     Take  half  a 

let  it  stand  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  quartern  of  roll  dough,  procured  from  the 

add  half  a  pound  of  butter ;  roU  it  out  in  bakers,  spread  it  with  the  hands  on  a  pie 

the  manner  of  puff  paste,  and  make  it  into  board,  cover  it  with  half  a  pound  of  butter 

small  cakes.     Touch  them  over  with  yolk  dotted  about,  strew  over  it  half  a  pound 

ef  egg,  and  bake  in  an  oven.  of  moist  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  currants, 

Cboquants.     Knead  well  together  a  well  washed  and  dried,  two  ounces  of 

quartern  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  poimd  caraway  seeds,  a  few  cloves,  a  little  mace, 

of  butter,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  glass  and  half  a  nutmeg,  well  pounded ;  roll  the 

of  orange  flower  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  whole  together,  and  put  into  a  pan ;  then 

of  salt,  mto  a  firm  paste;  beat  it  very  thin,  beat  three  eggs  in  a  cup  of  lukewann 

and  put  it  upon  patty  pans.    Bake  them  milk,  and  pour  to  the  other  ingre(Uents, 

in  a  cool  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  and  beating  the  whole  together  with  the  hand 

when  cold  lift  them  and  fill  the  patty  pans  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  put  it  into 

with  any  preserve.  a  buttered  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 

Rich  Cubkant  Cake.  To  four  pounds  oven  for  an  hour ;  when  done,  turn  it 

of  well  dried  flour,  add  the  same  weight  out.    It  should  not  be  cut  for  three  or 

of  fresh  butter,  well  washed  in  rose  or  four  hours  after. 

orange  flower  water,  five  poimds  of  cur-  Feuillantines.    Having  made  a  pun 

rants  well  cleaned  and  dried,  two  nutmegs  paste,  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  half « 

grated,  a  pound  Of  canned  lemon  and  crown;  put  it  in  a  tart  pan  with  some 

citron  cut  small,  half  a  pound  of  blanched  cream  over  it ;  cover  it  with  a  light  crust, 

almonds,  pounded  in  rose  water,  and  the  and  bake. 

yolks  and  whites  of  thirty  eggs,  beaten  Frost  ok  Icing  pob  Cakes,  &c.  To  a 

sepamtely ;  beat  the  butter  with  llie  hand  pound  and  a  hiJf  of  sugar  finely  pounded 
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and  sifted,  add  the  whites  of  eight  egga  milk  or  cream,  half  a  poimd  together  of 

well  beaten,  aad  added  to  the  sugar  very  candied  citron  and  lemon  peel  cut  into 

gradually ;   mix  with  it  the  juice  of  a  thin  strips,  a  nutmeg  g^ted,  a  wine  glass 

small  lemon.     When  it  has  been  beaten  of  ratafia,  and  the  same  quantity  of  orange 

rery  light  and  white,  place  the  cake  before  flower  water;  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream 

the  fire,  pour  the  icing  over  it,  and  smooth  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  add  the  other 

oFer  the  tc^  and  sides  with  the  hack  of  a  ingredients,  and  when  well  mixed,  two 

spoon.  table-spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.    Let  it  rise 

Gaitffkes.     Tq  two  pounds  of  ftesh  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.    Bake 

batter,  add  the  same  weight  of  dry  flour  it  in  a  buttered  tin  for  three  quarters  of 

and  twelve  eggs,  well  beaten.    First  mix  an  hour.    Immediately  on  taking  it  out  of 

the  eggs   and  butter  in  a  basin,  with  a  the  oven,  brush  over  me  top  with  white  of 

tittle  salt,  then  shake  the  flour  in  gradually,  egg,  and  cover  over  thick  with  powdered 

and  add    two  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast;  sugar ;  glaze  with  a  salamander, 
then  mix  with  tbe  above  a  quart  of  good        Italian  Gauffbbs.    Beat  well  toge- 

cream,  stir  it  well  together  with  a  wooden  ther  eight  egffs,  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar 

spoon,  and  set  it  by  for  an  hour  or  two.  finely  pounded,  six  ounces  of  cream,  as 

The  first  time  you  use  the  gaufire  iron,  much  milk,  a  little  orange  flowers,  and 

grease  it  with  a  bit  of  &,t  bacon.    When  the  rind  of  lemon  grated ;  mix  the  whole 

served,  strew  them  over  the  top  with  well  together,  taking  care  that' the  batter 

sugar.  is  not  lumpy ;  bake  in  gtmffre  irons,  as 

Gauffse  aux  Pistachbs.   Follow  the  far  ordinary  gauffires. 
directions  given  for  German  gauffires,  sub-        Kentish  Cakes.    Bub  four  oimces  'of 

stituting  pistachio  nuts  for  part  of  the  butter  into  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 

almonds.  flour ;  add  some  caraway  seeds,  and  half 

Gb&man  Cake.    Mix  well  together  a  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  pounded ; 

pound  and  a  half  of  finely  powdered  loaf  mix  these  into  a  stiff  paste  witn  a  little 

sugar,  two  pounds  of  well  dried  flour,  and  water,  roll  out  to  the  thickness  of  a  crovni 

a  few  caraway  seeds ;  make  it  into  a  stiff  piece,  cut  them  out  with  a  glass  or  into 

paste,  with  the  whites  of  three  e^ga  beaten  squares,  prick  them,  and  bake  on  floured 

in  a  little  milk ;  roU  it  out  very  thm,  cut  into  tins. 

shapes,  prick,  and  bake  upon  buttered  tins.        Cake  en  Losange.    Having  made  a 

Gesman  Gauffbes.    Blanch  a  pound  puff  paste,  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of 

of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them  into  small  half  a  fing^,  cut  it  into  lozenges  the  vridth 

thin  chips,  put  them  into  a  vessel  with  of  two  fingers,  and  glaze  them  over  with 

three  quarters  of  a  poimd  of  powdered  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  bake  for  a  quarter 

sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  candied  of  an  hour,  and  guize  vrith  sugar  and  a 

orange  flowers ;    mix  these  ingredients  salamander. 

well  up  with  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  with        Lancashibe    Cake.      Beat  well  the 

a  little  good  cream,  and  bake  them  in  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites  of  seven 

shapes.     Serve  hot,  with  sugar  strewed  eggs  for  half  an  hour,  add  a  pound  of 

over  them.  pounded  loaf  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  flour, 

GianiiB  Cake.  Rub  six  ounces  of  sugar  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated ;  beat  all 

into  two  pounds  of  flour ;  add  a  little  salt,  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  floured  tin. 
make  it  into  a  paste  with  some  good  milk        Mesingues.     Whisk  to  a  froth  the 

or  buttermilk ;  roll  it  out,  cut  into  shapes,  whites  of  twelve  eggs,   and  when  well 

and  bake  upon  a  girdle.  raised,   add  some  powdered  sugar    and 

HoNET  Cakes.    To  two  pounds  and  a  grated  lemon-peel.     Continue  whisking 

half  of  dried  flour  add  a  pound  of  honey,  lightly  to  mix  those  ingredients,  but  with- 

three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  out  melting  the  sugar ;  put  the  meringues 

sugar,  half  a  pound  of  citron,  and  the  same  in  little  portions  about  tne  size  of  half  an 

quantity  of  orange  peel,   cut  into  thin  egg  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and 

strips,  and  an  ounce  together  of  ginger  place  tnem  under  a  cover  that  will  con- 

and  cinnamon,  pounded ;  melt  the  su^ar  tain  hot  ashes  on  the  top ;  when  they  are 

with  the  honey,  and  mix  in  the  other  m-  done  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  good  colour, 

eredients  ;  roll  out  the  paste,   cut  into  remove  them  from  the  paper,  take  out  the 

forms,  and  bake  on  floured  tins.  part  of  the  inside  which  is  not  done,  and 

Iced  Cake.    Take  two  pounds  of  flour  supply  its  place  with  sweetmeat ;  join  the 

well  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fresh  two  sides  of  them  well  together  again, 

butter,  two  pounds  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  and  serve  as  dry  as  possible, 
ten  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  pint  of  good       Navabbe   Cakes.    Bub  two  pounda. 
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oC  butter  into  three  poonds  of  floor,  add    to  be  sepantely  beaten ;  this  done,  beat 

a  poimd  and  a  half  of  Bnni  si^gar,  and    the  batter  with  the  hand  until  it  becomes 

mix  the  whole  well  together  wrdi  eight    qoite  a  cream,  adding  by  degrees  the  eggs, 

eggs  well  beaten ;  divide  the  paste  into    and  then  the  dry  in^rediente,  which  must 

small  portions  rather  lar]^r  than  a  walnnt,    have  been  previonslv  well  mixed,  and 

and  bake  npon  floured  tins.  lastly  a  glass  of  brandy.    Beat  the  whole 

Obasob    Flowsr    Cakb.      Form    a    well  together  for  an  hour;  then  line  a 

mould  of  writing  P^iper,  folded  and  plaited    hoop  sides  and  bottom  with  battered  paper, 

round  in  the  form  of  a  dripping  pan,  the    and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour 

edge  being  made  about  the  depth  of  two    and  a  half.    This  cake  should  not  be  cut 

inches.    For  a  large  cake,  put  two  pounds    till  the  following  day. 

of  loaf  sugar  into  a  stewpan  with  two  large        Pobtugubse  Cake.    Peel  and  bruise 

glasses  of  water,  and  boil  to   a  strong    half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  mix 

syrup,  as  for  marmalade ;  then  put  inhan    with  them  the  juice  of  three  oranges,  and 

a  pound  of  orange  flower  leaves,  and  boil    the  pulp  well  chopped ;  pat  this  into  a 

them  till  the  sugar  begins  to  crystallize,    dish,  and  add  two  ounces  of  fecula  or 

turning  quickly  all  the  time  with  a  wooden    flour,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten, 

spoon.   Have  ready  a  little  fine  sugar  beat    and  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar ;  then 

up  vtdth  white  of  egg;  put  this  into  the    add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  which  have  been 

sugar,   stir  it  well  together,  and  pour    beaten  separately;   mix  the  whole  well 

the  cake  into  the    paper   mould,  hold-    together,  and  put  it  into  a  tin  well  but- 

ine  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  over  the    tered,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven ;  cover  it 

cake  while  it  is  hot,  to  prevent  its  sink-    with  powdered  sugar,  and  glaze  with  a 

ing.  salamander. 

FisTAcmo  Cake.  Found  about  two  Potato  Cakb.  Mix  a  pound  of  po- 
dozen  pistachio  nuts,  and  as  many  sweet  tato  fecula  well  dried  with  a  pound  of 
almonds  blanched,  addingfirom  time  to  time  pounded  loaf  suear ;  then  beat  separately 
a  little  white  of  egg,  to  prevent  the  ahnond  the  yolks  of  fl^en  and  the  wnites  of 
from  turning  to  oil ;  when  they  have  twelve  eegs ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and 
been  well  bruised,  take  them  from  the  mor-  whisk  tSi  till  quite  li^ht;  neat  a  tin 
tar;  then  mix  a  small  quantity  of  flour  shape,  butter 'it,  pour  m  the  cake,  and 
in  a  little  cream,  but  not  made  too  thick ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  nearly  an 
to  this  add  the  nuts  as  above,  with  three    hour. 

larffe  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  pounded ;  Poupbun.  Put  a  pint  of  water  into  a 
add  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  quarter  stewpan,  with  a  little  salt  and  a  piece  of 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  previously  melted;  butter  the  size  of  an  egg;  when  it  has 
mix  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  mould;  boiled,  take  it  off  tiie  fire,  and  put  in  a 
turn  out  while  hot  on  a  plate,  and  cover  quartern  of  flour ;  replace  it  on  the  fire^ 
vnth  powdered  sugar.  and  stir  it  till  the  paste  tiiickens  and  be- 

Cakb  db  Pi^mb.  To  a  quart  of  flour  eins  to  adhere  to  the  vessel ;  then  put  it 
add  an  oimce  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  mto  another  stewpan,  and  stir  in  as  many 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter,  and  twelve  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  as  will  make  the  paste 
eggs;  mix  the  whole  well  together.  If  become  soft,  but  without  bemg  liquid; 
it  is  too  firm,  add  a  little  milk ;  let  it  butter  the  inside  of  a  cake  pan,  put  in  the 
stand  half  an  hour,  and  then  add  half  a  paste,  and  bake  for  two  hours  and  a  half; 
pound  more  butter.  Place  the  cake  in  a  when  done,  cut  through  the  middle,  re- 
mould, and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven.  move  any  of  the  paste  which  is  not  done, 
PiUM  Cakb.  When  a  pound  of  fresh  rub  over  the  inside  with  butter,  powder 
butter  has  been  well  washed  in  water,  to  sugar  over  it,  and  glaze  witha  salamau^®'* 
which  has  been  added  a  little  rose  water.  Queen  Cases.  Wash  a  pound  of  hut- 
beat  it  on  a  marble  slab  until  alt  the  vrater  ter  in  a  little  orange  flower  water,  beat  it 
is  out  of  it,  then  put  it  into  a  large  bowl,  to  a  cream  with  a  large  wooden  spoon,  a 
and  prepare  the  Allowing  ingredients : —  pound  of  finely  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar  pound  of  well  (tried  flour,  three  quarters 
beaten  fine,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  of  a  pound  of  currants,  eight  eggs  well 
currants  well  washed  and  dried,  a  quarter  beaten,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
of  a  pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  cut  ounces  of  bitter  ahnonds  pounded ;  add 
into  small  bits,  two  ounces  of  preserved  the  sugar  to  the  butter,  put  in  t^®/^ 
citron  or  lemon  peel,  a  nutmeg,  and  the  by  degrees,  and  then  the  flour  and  tt»e 
rind  of  one  lemon  grated.  Then  take  the  other  mgredients,  adding  last  of  all  batf  « 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three,  winegkss  full  of  brandy ;  beat  the  whoJe 
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well  together  for  an  hour,  and  bake  it  in  let  the  sugar  again  boil  up ;  beat  up  the 
small  buttered  tins  in  a  brisk  oven.  white  of  an  egg  and  mix  with  the  sugar,- 
Raspbbrbt  Gakb.  Take  half  a  pound  stirring  well  the  whole  time;  when  the 
of  dry  raspberries,  and  a  pound  and  a  sugar  begins  to  rise  a  second  time,  take  it 
quarter  of  sugar ;  when  the  sugar  has  off  and  turn  it  out  into  moulds.  A  little 
been  sufficiently  boiled  and  scummed,  carmine  may  be  added  in  beating  up  the 
throw  in  the  raspberries,  adding  the  white  egg^  to  heighten  the  colour, 
of  an  eg^  beaten  with  a  little  cream ;  mix  Kovr  Cakes.  Rub  into  two  poimds 
the  iMrhole  well  together,  and  having  given  of  flour  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  washed 
the  -whole  a  boil  up,  turn  it  out  into  in  orange-nower  water ;  then  add  half  a 
moulds.  pound  of  well  beaten  loaf  sugar,  the  same 
Rics  Cakb.  Whisk  separately  for  an  weight  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel 
hour  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites  of  cut  into  strips,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
six  eggs  ;  add  to  them  half  a  pound  of  of  well  dried  currants ;  mix  aU  these  in- 
rice  Sour,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  gredients  well  together  with  five  eggs, 
finely  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  the  peel  of  well  beaten,  and  half  a  glass  of  brandy  or 
a  lemon  grated ;  beat  a  pound  of  butter  ratafia,  or  a  little  of  both ;  drop  this  paste 
into  cream,  and  mix  the  above  ineredients  in  small  rough  knobs  upon  floured  tins, 
well  with  it ;  bake  in  a  buttered  tin  in  a  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven ;  they  will  re- 
moderate  oven.  quire  but  a  very  short  time  to  bake,  as 

Rics  Cakb.    Wash   some  rice  well,  uiey  must  not  be  high  coloured, 
and  having  split  it  in  boiling  water,  add        (Jaks  a  jla  Rotai<e.    Put  a  piece  of 
some  sugar,  scraped  lemon  peel,  and  milk,  butter,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  a 
and  cook  them  together  till  very  thick ;  stewpan   with  five   or  six    spoonfuls  of 
mix  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  the  rice ;  flour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a  httle  lemon 
turn  the  rice  out  into  a  large  dish  with  a  peel  shred  very  fine,  a  little  salt,  and  a 
huttered  paper  at  the  bottom  of  it,  cover  it  wine  glass  full  of  water  ;  stir  it  over  the 
writh  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  put  it  into  a  fire  till  it  becomes  thick,  and  begins  to  ad- 
quick  oven.  here  to  the  vessel ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire. 
Rich  Caks.  Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  stir  into  it  an  egg,  adding  more  eggs  by 
and  whites  of  eighteen  eggs,  to  which  add  degrees  imtil  the  paste  softens,  but  with- 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  out  becoming  liquid ;  then  put  into  it  two 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour ;  beat  all  or  three  bitter  almond  biscuits,  and  some 
these  well  together  for  some  time,  and  dried  oran^  flowers  cut   fine ;  cut  the 
put  it  into  a  well  buttered  tin,  and  bake  paste  into  httle  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
m  a  moderate  oven.  dollar,  place  them  upon  buttered  paper. 
Rock   Ctjbbant  Cakes.     Clean  and  touch  them  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
dry  a  poimd  of  currants,   and  add  the  bake  for  halfan  hour  in  an  oven  not  too  hot. 
same  quantity  of  flour,  well  dried,  half  a        Savot   Cake.      Take  as  much    fine 
pound  of  beaten  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  sugar  as  will  weigh  against  twelve  whole 
batter,  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  whites  eggs,  and  as  much  fine  flour  as  will  weigh 
of  six  eggs,  well  beaten  separately,  and  a  six  eggs ;  then  break  the  eggs,  keeping 
little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon ;   mix  the  the  wmtes  and  yolks  separate ;  add  the 
whole  well  together,  the  butter  having  yolks  to  the  sugar  with  a  little  rasped 
been  first  beaten  to  a  cream;  drop  the  lemon-peel,  and  beat  them  up  well  to- 
paste  in  small  quantities  on  buttered  paper,  gether ;  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  add 
and  bake  on  tms  in  a  quick  oven.  them  to  the  flour,  and  then  gradually  mix 
Another  way.    Mix  a  quart  of  thick  the  whole  together,  stirring  well  with  the 
cream  with  about  twelve  table-spoonfiils  of  whisk  as  you  mix ;  when  the  operation  of 
flour,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  mixing  has  been  thoroughly  performed, 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  finely  pounded  loaf  have  ready  a  cake  shape,  butter  it  well, 
sugar,  a  little  rose  v^ter,  and  half  a  ^lass  put  in  the  ingredients,  and  bake  it  in  a 
ofbrandy  or  ratafia;  beat  all  well  togetner;  moderately  hot  oven  for  an  hour  and  a 
heat  the  wafer  irons,  put  into  them  a  half;  when  done,  turn  it  out  gently'on  a 
table-spoonfiil  of  the  batter,  and  turn  the  dish.    It  should  be  of  a  fine  gold  colour, 
irons  that  it  may  bake  equally.    While  but  if  it  is  too  dark,  mix  some  white  sugar, 
hot,  roll  them  round  a  stick.  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  juice  of  half 
Cake,  Souitie  a  ia  Rose.     For  a  a  lemon,  and  beat  well  together  with  a 
pound  of  sugar  take  a  handful  of  picked  wooden  spoon  till  it  is  very  white  ;  cover 
rose  leaves,  cook  the  sugar  to  a  strong  the    cake    with    this    glace ;  let    it    be 
syrup,  then  throw  in  the  rose  leaves,  then  thoroughly  cold  before  serving. 
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Scotch  Cak£.    Prepare  the  following  sugar  pounded  and  rolled  with  a  bottlet 

ingredients  : — ^Four  pounds  of  well  dried  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  caraway  seeds, 

flour,  two  pounds  of  good  butter,  half  a  and    six  eggs    well  beaten    in  a  little 

pound  of  candied  citron  and  lemon  peel,  orange  flower  water ;  add,  last  of  all,  half  a 

the  same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  su^ar,  glass  of  ratafia,  and  mix  the  whole  well 

a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  and  half  together ;    make  it  into  a  paste,  roll  to 

the  quantity  of  bitter  almonds  blanched,  the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  cut  into  shapes, 

and  half  a  pound  of  caraway  comfits ;  cut  and  bake  on  floured  tins, 
the  citron  and  lemon  peel  into  thin  strips,        Sponge  Cable.     Beat  well  together  for 

the  almonds  into  small  chips,  and  mix  an  hour  with  the  hand  the  following  in- 

them  with  little  more  than  half  of  the  gredients  : — ^Two  pounds  "of  well  dried 

flour,  part  of  the  comfits,  and  the  sugar ;  flour,  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  loaf 

melt  the  butter,  and  when  nearly  cool  sugar,  the  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites 

pour  it  into  the  flour,  mixing  it  oriskly  of  ten  eggs  beaten  separately,  the  juice  of 

all  the  time ;  then  form  it  with  the  hands  two  lemons,  and  the  gratea  peel  of  one, 

into  a  large  round,  about  an  inch  thick,  half  a  glass  of  orange  flower  water,  the 

using  the  remainder  of  the  flour  to  make  same  quantity  of  brandy,  and  half  the 

it  up  with ;  cut  it  into  four,  pinching  each  quantity  of  ratafia ;  then  butter  a  tin,  line 

part  round  the  edge  with  the  finger  and  it  with  buttered  paper,  put  in  the  cake, 

thumb ;  prick  and  strew  the  remainder  and  cover  over  the  top  with  sifted  white 

of  the  seeds  over  them ;  bake  on  paper  or  sugar,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour, 
floured  tins  in  a  moderate  oven.  Sussex  Cakes.     To  two  pounds  of 

Seed  Caejb.     To  three  pounds  of  well  well  dried  flour,  mix  three  quarters  of  a 

dried  flour  add  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  pound  of  pounded  loaf  suffar,  four  ounces 

butter,  washed  in  water,  to  which  a  little  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  ahnonds 

orange  flower  has  been  added,  and  the  pounded  in  a  little  orange  flower  water, 

same  weight  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  a  poimd  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a 

twelve  oimces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  cream ;  mix  these  well  together,  bake  in 

and  cut   into  small  chips,   a  pound  of  small  tins,  well  floured,  or  drop  on  floured 

candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  three  tins. 

quarters  of  a  pound  of  citron  in  thin  slips.  Sweet  Cakes.  To  a  pound  and  a  half 
two  nutmegs  grated,  a  few  caraway  seeds,  of  well  dried  flour,  add  the  same  quantity  of 
the  yolks  of  twenty-four  and  the  whites  freshbutter,  washed  in  orange  flower  water, 
of  twenty  eggs  beaten  separately  ;  first  and  half  a  poimd  of  pounded  and  sifted 
beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  with  the  hand,  loaf  sugar ;  mix  the  flour  and  sugar  to- 
then  add  the  sugar  and  the  eggs  gradually;  gether,  rub  in  the  butter,  and  add  the 
next  the  flour  a  little  at  a  tune,  then  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  with  a  little 
the  other  ingredients,  finishing  with  a  cream ;  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste^  roU  to 
large  wine-glassful  of  brandy ;  butter  the  the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece,  cut  into 
tin  well,  and  pour  in  the  cake,  covering  shapes,  and  bake  on  a  floured  tin. 
the  top  with  caraway  comfits ;  bake  it  in  Tea  Cakes.  Take  a  pound  of  flour, 
a  moderate  oven.  half  a  pound  of  butter,  nine  ounces  of 

Sebaglio  Cake.  Boil  together  for  a  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  a  lemon 
moment,  in  a  little  water,  a  small  quantity  grated,  a  few  caraway  seeds,  the  yolks 
of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  sepM> 
a  little  grated  lemon  peel,  a  little  salt,  and  ately ;  mix  these  together  into  a  stin 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  firm  paste ;  paste,  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  with  a  ghws, 
shake  the  saucepan  well  over  the  fire,  un-  and  bake  upon  tins, 
til  the  paste  separates  from  the  sides  of  it;  Royal  Tea  Cakes.  Mix  well  to- 
then  remove  it,  and  while  it  is  yet  warm,  gether  a  pound  of  dry  flour,  a  pound  ot 
add  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  powdered  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot 
tiie  paste  until  it  adheres  to  the  finger ;  fresh  butter,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated ; 
then  remove  it  entirely  from  the  fire,  and  beat  four  eggs  with  a  little  orange  flower 
add  as  many  more  eggs,  one  by  one,  as  water,  and  a  small  glass  of  rattSa;  ^^ 
the  paste  will  absorb,  with  macaroons  form  those  ingredients  into  a  paste,  whicu 
broken  fine,  orange  flowers  cut  fine,  some  roll  out  to  a  proper  thickness,  cut  vaxfl 
grated  lemon ;  form  the  cakes  into  what-  shapes,  and  bake  upon  floured  tiios* 
ever  shape  is  desired,  and  bake.  Tipperary    Seed    Cake.     Wash  * 

Shrewsbury  Cakes.    Beat  to  a  cream  pound  of  butter  in  a  little  orange-flower 

a  pound  of  fresh  butter ;  add  the  same  water,  and  beat  it  to  a  cream ;  then  nux 

quantity  of  well  dried  flour,  a  pound  of  into  it  by  degrees  a  pound  and  a  half  o 
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pounded  loaf  sugar  and  sixteen  eggs  well  CAMPHOR.    A  fine  aromatic  gam, 

beaten ;  add  a  pound  of  well  dried  flour,  the  powder  of  which  is  very  useful  for 

half  a  pound  of  sweet  ahnonds,  blanched  putting    into  furs  and  other  articles  to 

and  pounded  in  a  little  rose  water,  two  keep  away  insects.    This  powder  is  made 

ounces  of  caraway  seed ;  beat  the  whole  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine, 

well  together  for  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  according  to  the  quantity  of   camphor 

a  buttered  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  upon  this  article,  when  it  will  &11  to 

and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  two  hours.  pieces,  and  may  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar 

ViCTOBiA  Caks.    For  this  cake,  which  mto  a  fine  powder.    Dissolved  in  roirits 

requires  much  care  to  make  well,  the  fbl-  of  wine,  camphor  is  a  remedy  for  natu- 

lowing  ingredients  are  necessary : — Six  lency  and  colic,   and  it  has   even  been 

poun<u  of  flour  well  dried,  five  pounds  of  used,  taking  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  in  water, 

fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  well  beaten  and  very  frequently  with  excellent  results, 

lump  sugar,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  candied  iu  cholera.    K  soap,  cut  into  shavings,  be 

citron  and  lemon  peel  cut  in  thin  strips,  mixed  with  strongly  camphorated  spirits 

a  pound   of   sweet    almonds    blanched,  of  wine   (say  one   dracmn  of  camphor 

cut  into   small  chips,    and    steeped   in  to  one  ounce  of  spirit),  and  dissolved  by 

brandy  or  rose  water,  seven  pounds  of  heat,   either  placing  the  bottle   in  hot 

currants  well  dried  and  cleaned,  two  nut-  water,  or  holdmg  it  for  some  time  before 

mem  grated,  a  little  pounded  mace,  the  the  fire,  it  ferms  an  excellent  liniment  fer 

yolks  of  twenty-four  and  the  whites  of  sprains  and  rheumatism.    Mr.  Hutchins, 

twelve  eggs  well   beaten  separately,  a  the  celebrated  dentist,  recommends  the 

pmt  of  good  fresh  yeast,  three  pints  of  cleaning  of  teeth  by  camphor  in  the  fol- 

cream,  and  a  large  wine  glass  of  orange  lowing  way : — Pour  into  a  glass  of  cold 

flower  water ;    first  mix  the  spice  with  water  a  la^  tea-spoonful  of  camphorated 

the  flour,  melt  the  butter  and  cream  to-  spirit ;  the  camphor  will  rise  to  the  sur- 

gether,  and  when  cold  add  it  gradually  mce  like  a  cream ;  take  this  on  the  brush, 

to  the  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time ;  add  and  clean  the  teeth  with  it ;  the  teeth  and 

the  yeast  to  the  eggs,  and  strain  them  gums  are  thus  kept  in  order,  and  caries 

into  the  flour,  and  then  add  the  other  in-  is  checked. 

gredients,  and  beat  the  whole  well  to-  CAPERS.     To  preserve  capers,  put 

gether  for  half  an  hour ;  line  a  well  but-  them  as  they  are  gathered  into  a  jar  with 

tered  cake   pan  with  paper,   also    well  strong  vinegar  and  salt,  and  repeat  this 

buttered ;  poor  in  the  ciuce,  and  bake  in  a  daily  until  aU  are  gathered,  talong  care 

moderate  oven.    A  cake  of  this  size  will  to  have  two  inches  of  vinegar  over  the 

require   from   three    to    feur   hours  to  capers,  then  tie  over  the  jar  with  skin ;  if 

bake.  the  capers  be  put  into  a  cool  place,  and  a 


Rich  Wine  Cakes.     Mix  well  to-  little  nresh  strong  vinegar  be  added  from 

gether  a  pound  of  well  dried  flour,  a  time  to  time,  the  capers  will  remain  good 

pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and    a  for  feur  or  five  years, 

pound  of  butter  previously  melted ;  to  CAPTTJ<  A  TRE.    An  agreeable  syrup 

these  add  half  a  pound  of  well  cleaned  used  as  a  beverage,  with  ccud  water,  or  to 

currants,  and  a  glass  of  ratafia ;  roll  out  flavour  punch  or  other  mixtures.    Boil 

the  paste  to  twice  the  thickness  of  a  dol-  five  pounds  of  lump  sugar  with  three  pints 

lar,  cut  into  fimcy  shapes,  and  bake  upon  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  capillaire,  (the 

floured  tin.  herb  called  Maiden-hair,  from  Canada ;) 

Wafers.     To  half  a  pound  of  pow-  skim  this  frequently,  and  continue  the 

dered  lump  sugar  add  the  same  quantity  boiling  until  tne  syrup  becomes  thick ; 

of  flour,  and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  then  fiter  through  a  jelly  bag,  add  five 

a  little   grated  lemon  peel,    and    some  drops  of  neroli,  and  when  cold  put  into 

orange  flower  water;  poimdthe  whole  in  bottles. 

a  mortar  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  roll  CAPON.  The  instructions  given  un- 
it out  very  thin,  -and  cut  into  form ;  put  der  the  head  of  Fowl  will  apply  gene- 
them  on  an  iron  baking  plate  with  a  rally  to  capon ;  the  following  additional 
braising  pan  over  them ;  serve  hot,  with  receipts  are  from  the  '*  Cuisinier  de  la 
sugar  strewed  over  them.  Cour' : — 

CAMBRIDGE    DMNK.      This    is  Capon  Boasted.      Having  properly 

merely  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  cleaned  and  trussed,  cover  it  with  slices 

good  home  brewed  ale  and  soda  water ;  of  fet  bacon  and  writing  paper,  and  roast 

it  is  highly  refreshing,  and  of  very  agree-  before  a  clear  fire ;  baste  first  with  a  little 

able  flavour.  butter,  and  afterwards  with  its  own  gravy ; 
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when  done,  serve  with  the  gravy.    It  is  he  kept    In  Septemher  they  should  be 

nsnallj  sent  to  table  surrounded  in  the  tied,  in  fine  weiUher,  with  tnree  or  four 

dish  by  watercresses  which  have  been  for  bands  of  straw  for  blanching,  leaving  the 

some  time  previously  seasoned  with  salt  tc^  firee,  forming  a  hillock  of  mould  round 

and  vin^ar.    When  stuffed  with  truffles,  the  stem.    The  straw  bands  are  to  be  left 

the  trufi^  are  to  be  first  fried  in  butter,  on  for  at  least  three  weeks,  taking  oare  to 

with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  water  the  heart  of  the  plant  fiiequently. 

Capon  with  Bicb.     Having  drawn  The  bands  are  then  taken  o£^  and  the  plant 

and  trussed  it,  cover  it  with  slices  of  is  cut  for  use.    From  the  plant  which  has 

bacon,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  virith  been  raised  on  the  bed  others  may  be  set 

half  a  pound  of  rice,  well  washed,  an  in  the  open  ground  in  the  month  of  March, 

onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  bay  lea^  a  To  do  this,  make  holes  a  foot  wide  and  a 

bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some    good  foot  deep,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  frmn 

gravy  or  stock;  let  it  cook  gently  over  each  odier;   fill  them  with  rich  dung, 

a  slow  fire ;  serve  it  on  a  dish  with  the  having  on  the  top  a  few  inches  of  mould; 

rice  round  the  capon.  set  a  plant  in  each  hole ;  when  planted. 

Capon  au  Gbos  Ssl.  Having  singed  vtrater,  and  cover  them  over  vdth  a  garden 
and  trussed  the  capon,  stew  it  gently  in  pot ;  after  this,  water  them  from  time  to 
some  good  stock,  •  with  some  turnips  and  time,  and  give  them  a  hoe  at  the  foot, 
carrots,  a  little  parsley,  a  small  bit  of  These  plants  vrill  be  generally  fit  to  bind  in 
garlic,  some  pepper,  and  nutmeg ;  when  June  or  July.  Cardoons  which  are  to  be 
the  capon  is  well  done,  take  it  off  and  keep  eaten  in  autumn  are  to  be  sown  the  mid- 
it  hot  by  the  fire  ;  then  take  the  liquid  in  die  of  ApriL  They  should  be  watered 
which  it  was  stewed  and  reduce  it  over  every  evening.  Towards  the  month  of 
the  fire  to  a  very  small  quantity ;  pour  October,  the  strongest  are  to  be  tied  up. 
this  when  done  over  the  capon,  and  serve.  At  the  approach  of  the  frost,  they  are  to 
This  is  called  capon  au  gros  sel,  as  be  sheltered  frt>m  the  vnnd  by  mats,  or 
when  eaten  the  coarse  bay  salt  is  served  any  other  means, 
with  it.  CARPETS,  to  Clean.    Having  had 

CARAWAY.    The  seeds  of  the  cara-  them  carefully  beaten,  lay  them  down  and 

way  plant  are  much  used  in  biscuit  mak-  rub  them  over  v^th  a  brush  dipped  in  ox- 

ing,  and  also  to  flavour  particular  dishes,  gall  and  a  little  water,  (see  Ox-Gaix.) 

They  are  finely  aromatic  and  warm,  with-  When  this  is  done,  use  plenty  of  cold 

out  being  too  excitinj?  to  the  stomach,  water,  stlQ  brushing,  and  remoye    the 

Hard  biscuits  with  a  tew  caraway  seeds  water  v^th  a  large  sponge ;  then  rub  as 

in  them  are  recommended  by  some  medi-  dry  as  possible  vdth  clean  coarse  cloths, 

cal  men  to  dyspeptic  patients.    A  warm  K  there  be  stains  which  this  process  of 

and  pleasant  cordial  may  be  made  vnth  cleaning  does  not  remove,  try  the  effect 

these .  seeds  by  steeping  about  an  ounce  of  the  prepared  soap  (see  Soap),  or  any 

of  them  in  a  pint  of  brandy  for  a  fort-  of  the  modes  prescribed  under  the  head 

night,  and  then  adding  a  pint  of  strong  of  Stains.    The  carpets  must  dry  gra- 

syrup.    To  grow  the  plant,  choose  a  moist  dually. 

soil,  and  sow  the  seed  in  &e  autumn,  CABROTS.    This  is  one  of  the  most 

soon  after  it  is  ripe.    The  plants  are  to  useful  roots  for  the  kitchen ;  it  does  not 

be  thinned  out  in  the  spring.  appear  to  have  any  strong  medicinal  pio- 

CABBANZA.    A  liurge  land  of  pea,  perty,  or  any  quahty  which  renders  it  un- 

grown    extensively   in  South  America,  wholesome.   As  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 

Spain,  and  other  warm  countries.  In  Spain  saccharine  matter,  it  is  considered  nutri- 

it  is  cooked  vrith  meat,  both  in  the  green  tive,  and  is  given  to  cows  and  horses  with 

and  dried  state,  and  is  also  prepared'  as  a  great  advantage.    They  thrive  very  well 

distinct  dish  in  various  ways.    It  is  ex-  on  it,  and  appear  to  relish  it  more  than 

ceediagly  nutritive,  and  of  agreeable  fla-  any  other  root.    It  is  a  popular  notion 

vour.    Any  of  the  receipts  for  cooking  among  English  grooms  that  the  skin  of  a 

peas  may  be  adopted  for  Carbanzes.  horse  {ed  ror  some  time  upon  carrots  and 

CABiDOON.    The  seed  of  this  plant  only  a  small  portion  of  com,  becomes 

should  be  sown  in  May,  in  a  bed  four  feet  supple,  and  his  coat  fine.    It  is  not  im- 

wide  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  probable  that  this  notion  is  well  fotCided, 

and  should  be  very  frequently  watered ;  for  any  food  that  has  a  tendency  to  nourish 

as  the  seed  vrill  sometimes  mil,  two  or  vrithout   fiitiguing   the  digestion,  must 

three  should  be  put  together,  and  when  necessarily,  by  improving  the  skin,  have  an 

they  come  up,  the  strongest  plant  should  effect  upon  the  coat.    It  b  not  in  England 
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dlone  that  carrots  are  used  occasionaUy  as  water,  for  twenty  minates,  then  take  them 
food  for  horses.  In  some  parts  of  det'  out,  and  having  drained  them  in  a  sieve, 
many  and  Holland,  where  horses  are  fed  pnt  them  into  a  stewpan  with  some  good 
chiefly  on  a  bread  made  purposely  for  gravy,  a  little  French  white  wine,  a  bunch 
them,  carrots  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
form  one  of  the  ingredients.  Carrots  per.  Thicken  the  sauce,  if  necessary, 
thrive  well  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  it  is  with  a  little  cullis,  and  serve, 
said  that  pigeon's  dung  mixed  with  the  Stbwsb  Cabbots.  Scrape  and  wash 
ground  prevents  the  attack  of  insects,  the  carrots,  and  having  Manched  them. 
The  ground  for  carrots  should  be  dug  cut  them  in  slices.  Make  a  sauce  with  a 
very  deep,  and  well  manured.  When  slice  of  butter,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and 
sowing  carrot  seed,  the  best  way  is  to  mix  some  shred  parsley,  moisten  with  some 
the  8^  with  some  earth,  as  by  that  milk,  and  thidcen  the  sauce  with  the  yolks 
means  it  can  be  sown  more  regularly,  of  three  or  four  eggs.  Let  them  stew  a 
When  the  seed  has  been  sown,  the  bed  short  time,  and  serve  with  the  sauce.  A 
should  be  trodden  well  down,  as  fit)m  the  few  slices  of  bacon  may  be  added,  and 
lightness  of  the  seed  it  would  not  other-  served  with  it 

wise  be  properly  covered  with  the  mould.  CABVIKG.  Although  it  is  now  very 
It  is  desirable,  where  convenient,  to  sow  much  the  custom,  in  many  wealthv  &- 
carrots  for  two  or  three  years  successively  milies,  for  the  butler  to  remove  the  mshes 
in  the  same  bed.  When  the  plants  have  from  the  table  and  carve  them  on  the  side- 
attaioeda  growth  offour  or  five  mches,  thin  board,  thus  saving  trouble  to  the  master 
them  out,  leaving  the  strongest  at  about  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and  time  to  the 
four  inches  asunaer«  Where  parts  of  the  guests,  the  practice  is  not  so  general  even 
hed  are  thin,  the  best  of  the  plants  pulled  amongst  what  are  called  die  higher  classes 
up  may  be  transplanted  to  supply  the  of  society  that  genend  instructions  for 
vacancies,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  carving  will  be  uninteresting  to  them,  to 
the  ground  has  been  well  watered.  After  say  nothing  of  the  more  numerous  class, 
a  jncMod  shower  of  rain  is  the  best  time  to  who,  although  enabled  to  place  good 
thm  out  the  carrot  bed,  as  otherwise  the  dishes  before  their  friends,  are  not  wealthy 
plants  are  apt  to  break  off.  The  sowing  enough  to  keep  a  butler  if  they  were  so 
takes  place  m  April,  and  where  a  succes-  inclined.  Good  carving  is,  to  a  certain 
sion  is  required,  another  sowing  should  extent,  indicative  of  good  society,  for  it 
be  made  m  about  a  month  a&rwards.  proves  to  company  that  the  host  does 
Carrots  may  be  well  preserved  for  winter  not  give  a  dinner  party  for  the  first  time, 
use  by  takmg  ihem  up  when  full  grown,  but  is  accustomed  to  receive  friends,  and 
which  may  be  known  by  the  withering  firequently  to  dispense  the  cheer  of  a  hos- 
of  the  tops.  Let  them  lie  for  a  day  or  pitable  board.  The  master  or  mistress  of 
two  on  the  g^und,  after  digging  them  a  house  who  does  not  know  how  to  carve, 
up,  to  dry,  and  then  place  tbom  in  boxes,  is  not  unfrequently  looked  upon  as  an 
m  layers,  placing  dry  sand  or  very  dry  ignorant  panwfiv,  as  a  person  who  cannot 
earth  between  each  layer.  Carrots  are  take  a  hand  at  whist,  m  good  society,  is 
usedin  ahnost  all  kinds  of  soup,  and  stews,  regarded  as  one  who  has  passed  his  time 
and,  indeed,  in  every  dish  of  which  any  in  the  parlour  of  a  public  house,  playing 
vegetables  form  part ;  but  they  are  also  at  cribbage,  or  all  fours.  Independently, 
dressed  to  use  separately.  In  the  ge-  however,  of  the  importance  of  knowing 
neral  way,  they  are  boiled  in  water,  and  how  to  carve  well,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
served plain ;  but  on  the  Continent  they  galing  one's  friends  and  acquaintances,  the 
are  dished  up  in  a  variety  di  ways,  and  science,  and  it  is  a  science,  is  a  valuable 
form  very  agreeable  dishee.  acquirement  for  any  man,  as  it  enables 

PcBBB  OF  Cabbots,  is  used  to  give  him,  at  a  public  or  private  dinner,  to 

thebr  flavour  to  soup,  if  desired,  and  is  render  valuable  aid.    There  are  many 

made  by  boiling  tJbiem  in  wat^  till  very  diners  out  who  are  welcome  merely  be- 

tender,  and  then  squeezing  them  througn  cause  they  know  how  to  carve.     Some 

a  sieve.    The  puree  of  otl^r  vegetables  is  men  amuse  by  their  conversation ;  others 

made  in  the  same  way,  and  is  of  use  are  fovourites  because  they  can  sing  a 

where  the  flavour  of  any  particular  sort  is  good  song ;  but  the  man  who  makes  him- 

required  without  the  substance.  self  useful  and  agreeable  to  all  is  he  who 

Hagout  of  Cabbots.    Boil  some  car-  carves  with  elegance  and  speed.     We 

rots  which  have  been  neatly  cut  round,  shall  now  give  a  few  general  instructions, 

uid  in  pieces  of  two    inches  long,   in  with  engravings  of  some  joints,  poultry,&c., 
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lending,  st  tho  Bome  time,  to  the  Bomro  or  Bkhf.    Take  off  the"  oatw 

uu..>,.>  in   tlm  art,  to  keep  a  watchful  part,  then  help  in  thin  slices,  keeping  the 

eve  upon  every  superior  carver  whom  he  whole  surftce  even.     The  fat  aUo  should 

may  meet  at  inner.     In  this  way  lie  will  be  cut  thin,  and  a  little  be  mven  with 

soon  become  well  veraed  in  the  art  and  each  portion  erf  the  lean.    If  the  dish  be 

mystery  of  cutting  up,     Mrs.  Rundell,  in  garnished  with  carrota,  serve  some  to  each 

her  "  Domestic  Cookery,"  says :—  guest     It  is  customary  to  pour  a  Utile  of 

"  The  carving-knife  for  a  lady  should  the  liquor  m  which  the  meat  was  healed, 

be  light,  and  of*a  middling  wie,  and  fine  >uto  the  dish,  for,  generaUy  speaking,  i 

edge.     Strength  is  less  required  than  good  deal  of  gravy  is  required  with  round 

adSress  in  the  manner  of  using  it ;  and,  of  beef. 

to  facilitate  this,  the  cook  should  give  Sibiain  or  Bbbf.  In  England  this  is 
orders  to  the  hutcher  to  divide  Ihn  joiali  generally  carved  end  ways,  beginning  st 
ofthebonesofalloarcaas-JMntsofmatton,  eitherend.  In  France  it  is  cutthrough 
lamb,  and  veal  (such  as  neck,  hreast,  and  the  middle ;  and  this  is  also  done  some- 
loin)  ;  which  may  he  easily  cut  into  thin  times  in  England.  .The  under  part  is  the 
slices  attached  to  the  adjoining  bones.  If  most  tender,  and  is  preferred  by  mmj 
the  whole  of  the  meat  bebnging  to  each  persons ;  this  should  be  sliced  cross  ways. 
bone  should  be  too  thick,  a  smaU  slice  Help  a  little  of  the  &t,  and  inquire  if  inj 
may  be  taken  off  between  every  two  bones,  guest  prefers  the  outside.     The  inade  of 

"  The  more  fleshy  joints   (as  aiet  of  the  sirloin  is  sometimes  made  into  aw 

veal,  leg  or  saddle  of  mutton,  and  beef)  parate  dish,  by  cutting  it  up  with  some  rf 

are  to  be  helped  m  thlo  sUces  neatly  cut  the  fat,  and  pourint'over  it  some  gravyand 

and  smooth.     Observe   to   let  the  knife  shalot  vinepir,  with  a  little  salt. 

pass  down  to  the  bone  to  the  mutton  and  Cjxp's  Head.     Cut  slices  frtwi  I  to  2 

beef  joints.  ^  ^^  figure,  near  the  bone.     At  3,  the 

"  lie  dish  should  not  be  too  fer  off  the  throat  sweetbread,  help  a  slice  from  3  to 

carver,  as  it  gives  an  awkward  appearuice,  4 ;  cut  out  the  eye,  and  divide  it  in  two, 
fmd  makea  the  task  more  difBcult.     At- 
tention is  to  be  paid  to  help  every  one  to 
a  part  of  such  articles  as  are  considered 
the  best 

"  In  helping  fish,  take  care  not  to  break 
the  flakes,  which  in  cod  and  very  fresh 
salmon  are  laive,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  A  fish- 
knife,  not  betog  sharp,  divides  H  best  on 

this  account      Help  a  part  of  the  roe.  If  the  jan-bone  be  taken  of^  there  will 

milt,  or  liver,  to  each  person.     The  heads  be  found  some  fine  lean     Under  the  head 

of  carp,  part  of  those  of  cod  and  salmon,  is  the  palate     As  different  peistns  hsTe 

sounds  of  cod,  and  fins  of  tnrbot,  are  like-  different  tAStes,  consult  that  of  each  beibie 

wise   esteemed    niceties,   and  are   to  be  you  help  the  guests, 

attended  to  accordingly.  Duck.  Cut  some  slices  from  the  brewt, 

"In  cutting  up  wUd-fbwl,  duck,  goose,  and  proceed  as  with  a  eoose. 

or  turkey,  for  a  large  ^Brt^,  if  you  cut  Fish.   TMs,  goieraUj  speakine,  ahoidd 

the  slices  down  fW)m  pinion  to  pinion,  be  carved  with  a  fish  slice,  and  should  lie 

without  making  wings,  tJiere  will  be  more  detached  neatly  from  the  bone.  In  sertiug 

prime  pieces."  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  take  the  flesb 

AiTCH,  OB  EnoB,  BONE  OF  Bebf.   Be-  from  the  back-bone,  holding  the  spaoa  st 

fbre  helping  the  guests,  a  thick  slice  (say  the  same  time  towards  the  middle  of  the 

an  inch  tmck)   shonld   be  removed  the  fish  as  it  lies  m  the  dish,  to  receive  d>e 

whole  length  of  the  meat,  that  part  not  portion  detached  by  the  slice,  and  with 

being  prime,  as  it  has  been  e^tosed  more  each  portion  give  a  little  of  the  sonnd, 

immeiuately  to  the  action  of  tile  water,  which  Ilea  under  the  back  bone.  As  msof 

and   wants   flavour;    then   help   in   thin  persons  like  the  gelatinous  parts  nliich  lie 

slices.     Serve  a  little  of  the  firm,  or  soft  about  the  head,  the  gnest  should  be  asked 

rart,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  guest,  ifthereisanypart  there  which  be  (vefen- 

Bemove  the  skewer  with  which  the  meat  a  little  of  the  liver  sbotUd  be  given,  if  ■' 

is  kept  together  before  you  serve  it  at  is  dressed,  with  the  cod. 

table,   and  replace  it  if  necessary,  by  a  A  Fowl.   Lay  the  fowl  <»  a  plate,  tto 

silver  skewer.  fii  the  fork  m  the  centre  of  the  brB»rti**i 
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with  the  knife  cut  tiironcdi  the  joint  1,    No  other  direction  is  neceswij  dtan  to 
u  &*  ai  2,  and  without  further  cutting    cot  thin. 

|>iill  of  the  wing.  To  remove  the  ler,  A  UjUu.  Cut  first  sa  waiij  slices  m 
insert  the  Imife  at  2,  cutting  downwvtb  poBuble  out  of  the  back,  then  pus  the 
as  &r  as  3,  give  ttie  blade  a  sudden  turn ;  knife  under  each  shoulder,  at  1,  and  cut 
turn  tlie  fewl,  and  proceed  as  before  with  down  as  &r  as  the  nunp.  Then  remove 
the  odier  limbe.  Remove  the  merry-  the  shoolden  in  llie  diiectiDa  of  1,  2,  3, 
thought  at  4  bf  a  sluurp  and  dexterous  cut,  and  separate  the  tegs  from  the  body.  Cut 
the  backbone  through  in  tliree  places, 
4,  S,  6.  The  stufimg,  part  of  which 
should  be  given  to  each  guest,  will  be 
found  inside.  The  back  and  legs  are  the 
best  parts.  Cut  olT  tlie  ears  at  the  roots, 
as  some  persons  like  them  much,  as  also 
the  head  and  bruns.  To  divide  tlie  head, 
insert  the  point  of  tout  knife  at  the  top) 
and  cut  it  uuuugh  down  to  the  nose. 


and  bending  it  liack ;  next  remove  the 
neck  bimes  5  to  6,  by  putting  the  fork 
through  each,  and  wrenching  it  up  care- 
fiiUj.  The  breast  is  neit  to  be  separated 
trnm  the  back,  hy  cutting  through  the 
sides  of  the  Ibwl ;  cut  the  back,  by  follow- 
ing the  lines  7, 8,  and  9 ;  the  aide  bones  will 
then  be  parted;  as  the  fowl  is  ■" 
Uy  the  different  portions  on  tl 


Goose.  After  cutting  a  few  slices  off 
the  breast,  the  legs  should  be  removed, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  in  the  direction 
1, 2,  3 ;  tlien  tiie  wiugs,  4  to  1  i  and  the 
nKnytbought,  5  to  6.  Then  displace 
"'         n  according  to  the  line  of  7,  2,  3. 


Under  tins  is  the  seasonii^,  part  of  which 
mutt  be  served  to  each  guest.  To  take 
ofTtbe  wings,  insert  the  fork  in  the  small 
end  of  the  pmion,  and  press  it  close  to  the 
body ;  then  put  in  the  knife,  and  divide  the 
joint  down.  Beside  the  wings  tliere  are 
two  ude-bones,  which  should  be  taken  off, 
M  also  the  back  and  lower  side-bones.  The 
rtunp,  when  dnilltd  with  pepper  and  salt, 
ii  a  &Toiuite  part  with  many. 

Hut.  The  commtm  way  is  to  cut 
cross  ways,  beginning  at  the  hock;  but 
iiany  persoM  cut  the  slices  long  ways. 


^rass  lamb,  the  shoulder  being  lai^,  put 
it  into  anotiver  dish.  Squeeze  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  ou  the  other  part,  and  sprinkle 
a  Kttle  salt  and  pepper.  Then  separate  the 
gristly  part  from  the  ribs,  and  help  either 
shoulder  or  ribs  according  to  the  taste  of 
'   thesueat. 

IlABNCH  OF  MuTTOV.  Follow  the  Same 
directions  as  for  a  haunch  of  venison. 

Leo  of  Mottos.  Begin  at  2,  l>etweeD 
the  knnckle  and  further  end,  by  cutting 
thin  deep  slices  to  3.  If  tile  outside  is 
not  tilt  enough,  help  some  from  the  side 
of  the  broad  end  in  slices,  from  5  to  6. 
As  there  are  fine  slices  in  the  back  of  the 
leg,  turn  it  up,  and  cut  the  broad  end,  but 
longwise.  To  cut  out  the  cramp-bone, 
take  hold  of  the  shank  with  your  left 
hand,  and  cut  down  to  the  thigh-bone  at 
4 ;  then  pass  the  knife  under  tiie  cramp- 
bone,  in  the  direction  4,  7.  If  the  leg 
be  a  wether,  which  is  the  best,  it  will  Kb 
known  by  a  round  lump  of  fiit  at  1 . 
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Saddi^  or  Hdttok.  Slice  thin  from 
the  tail  to  the  end,  bwimiing  at  the  bfkck- 
bone;  help  slices  of  &t  from  the  tidea. 

SHOinj>BB  orMuTTon.  Iheengrsfing 
rspresfmts  a  shoiilder  Ijiug  with  its  b»ck 
nppermoet.  Cut  first  in  the  boUow  part 
in  the  <Urection  of  1,  2,  deep  to  the  bone. 
The  best  of  the  fat  is  on  the  outer  edoe, 
and  is  to  be  cnt  out  in  thin  slices  in  uie 
direction  3.  If  the  hollow  part  cut  in 
the  line  1,  2,  is  eaten,  some  deUcat«  slices 
may  be  cnt  ont  on  each  aide  the  ridge  of 
the  bUde-bone,  in  the  direction  3,  4. 


A  Lbs  or  Posk.  Cut  in  the  direftiaa 
1  to  2,  and  slice  from  both  tides  illeT* 
natelj.  If  roasted,  the  jmnt  must  be 
ttuned  over  for  the  seuoning. 


A  Pheasant  Having  removed  the 
skewers  and  sent  the  pheasant  to  table, 
fii  the  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast ; 
slice  it  down  the  middle,  and  take  off  the 
leg  and  wing  on  one  side.  Do  the  same 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  cnt  off  the 
slices  of  breast  you  divided  before.  Be 
careful  in  taking  off  the  wings  not  to  cut 
too  near  the  nedc,  as  you  might  hit  on  the 
neck  bone,  from  which  the  wing  mnst  be 
separated.  Cnt  off  the  merrythought,  by 
passing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the 
neck.  Cnt  the  other  parts  as  in  a  fowl. 
The  breast,  wings,  and  merrythought  are 
the  most  esteemed ;  but  the  leg  has  a  hig^ 
flavour,  and,  like  the  leg  of  the  fowl,  is 
preferred  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

PARTsmcBS.  The  partridge  is  cut  np 
in  the  same  nurmcr  as  a  fowl.  The  prime 
[lorta  of  a  partridge  are  the  win^,  breast, 
and  merrythought;  but  the  bird  being 
small,  the  two  latter  are  not  often  divided! 
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top  to  bottom,  or  across. 

SncKDia  Fig.  The  body  should  be 
divided  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  and 
garnished  with  the  jaws  and  ears.  In 
carving,  divide  a  shoulder  from  the  body 
on  one  side,  then  the  ribs  into  two ;  but 
dte  diiforent  joints  may  be  agsjn  divided 
according  to  the  raze  of  the  pig  or  the 
number  of  the  guests ;  serve  abcmdantly 
with  sauce,  and  an  ear  or  jaw  to  those  who 
like  them. 


A  Babbit.    Proceed  as  with  a  hare. 

A  TuKKET.  After  some  eiparience 
has  been  obtuned  in  the  dissection  of  s 
fowl,  the  carver  will  be  able  to  procetd 
satisfactorily  with  a  turkey,  If  the  bini 
be  large  and  the  party  small,  it  is  cona- 
dered  more  delicate  not  to  dissect  Ibe 
joints,  but  simply  to  cut  off  the  flesh  froni 
the  breast  and  other  white  parts.  In  thii 
case  what  remfuns  may  be  cut  np  and 
hashed,  or  curried  for  another  day. 

Bbsabt  or  Tbal.  Separate  the  riU 
fi^Mn  the  brisket,  and  help  of  either,  ac- 
cording to  the  choice  of  the  guest. 

Ftf.t.KT  OF  Vbal,  In  dressing  this  tliE 
bone  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  mnt 
tied  round  firmly.  The  stuffing,  (we 
Vbal)  must  be  put  under  the  flip  and 
covered  with  paper,  to  prevent  its  btine 
dried  up  in  roasting.  Help  as  with  roona 
of  beef,  and  give  a  thin  slice  of  stuffing 
and  &t  with  each  supply  ;  inquire  if  a^j 
guest  prefers  the  outside. 

Haunch  op  Venison.  Cut  deep  in 
the  line  1 , 2,  3,  to  let  out  the  gravy;  then 
begin  at  2,  and  cut  deep  to  the  end,  4; 
help  in  Uiin  slices,  with  a  tittle  &t  to  each 


CATSUP,  see  Mcshboomb,  and  Wii- 
BDTS,  and  Tomata. 

CAULIFLOWER.  There  wee  tiaie 
sorts  of  cauliflower— the  tender,  the  hard*, 
and  another  sort  between  the  two.  Tw 
tender  is  the  eariy  SMt,  but  it  is  not  the 
best ;  the  advantage  {^  it  is,  that  it  iv 
ceeda  best  in  dry  seasons,  aud  in  "^^ 
soils,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  r^i«y 
to  seed.  It  is  sown  m  tbe  end  of  JaniHT' 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  formed  thef 
are  transplanted,  and  agaui  the  tlurd  tinw, 
in  the  month  of  May,  under  ^^iaaaes,  i»f 
they  are  quite  fit  to  place  in  tiie  <T* 
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gnnnd.  The  soil  should  be  well  bfoken  aore  sereiiTarietiesofceleiT,  but  only  three 
aod  manured.  The  hardy,  or  winter  sort  are  usedf— -viz.,  one  with  nollow,  the  other 
of  cauliflower  is  sown  in  the  end  of  with  solid  stalks,  and  one  with  large  red 
August,  and  is  transplanted  twice  or  stalks ;  the  best  is  the  long  celerv,  but  it 
thrice  before  the  next  April,  giving  them  does  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  the 
air  from  time  to  time ;  wnen  mially  trans-  shorter  kind.  Celerj  should  be  sown  at 
planted,  they  must  be  watered  gently  different  periods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  trans- 
ereiy  second  day,  increasing  the  quantity  plant  the  plants  in  various  seasons.  In 
cffwster  in  the  month  dT  May.  Theodier  England,  the  first  sowing  should  not  take 
sort  of  canliflower  is  sown  and  treated  in  place  before  the  end  of  March  or  the  be« 
the  same  wi^.  When  planted  out,  they  ffinninff  of  April,  and  the  second  early  in 
should  be  carefully  hoed  and  weeded,  and  May;  but  in  France,  the  first  sowing 
thej  wHl  be  mucfa  improved  by  occasion-  generally  takes  place  in  the  beginning  <^ 
a&y  throwing  round  them  the  sweepings  January.  The  plantB  of  the  first  sowing 
of  the  stable.  will  be  ready  for  putting  into  nursery 

To  Bon*  CAVJSFuawvm,  After  trim*>  beds  in  about  a  month.  The  seeds  are 
ming  them,  put  them  in  cold  water  for  sown  in  the  first  instance  in  a  warm  bed, 
two  hours;  put  them  in  boiling  water  witb  about  six  inches  of  mould,  and 
like  other  vegetables,  with  a  Imle  salt,  under  glasses,  giving  them  air  from  time 
and  boil  them  about  twenty  minutes,  or  to  time.  When  the  plants  are  removed, 
more  if  they  are  large.  Serve  with  melted  tbey  must  be  put  into  beds  of  rich  earth, 
batter.  Some  serve  tiiem  as  sea^kale,  on  at  a  distance  of  about  four  inches  from  each 
toasted  bread.  other,  being  well  watered  and  shaded 

To  Fresebts   Cauufloweb.    After    firom  the  sun  for  the  first  few  days.    The 
tiimxiiing  them  carefully,  taking  off  all    same  plan  is  to  be  adopted  witb  the  suc- 
the  leaves,  place  them  to  soak  m  some    cessive  sovrings.    Most  of  the  plants  are 
salt  and  water  for  a  few  minutes,  e£teat    ready    for    putting    into    trenches    and 
which  cut  them  into  cross  sHces,  put  them    blanching  in  about  ^v%  or  six  weeks  fircmi 
into  boiling  vrater,  and  let  them  boil  about    the  transplanting.    If  the  ground  should 
three  nunutes.     They  are  then  to  betaken    be  dry,  the^slmuld  be  watered.    They 
oat  and  drained ;  after  which  they  are  to    are  planted  m  trenches  a  foot  and  a  half 
he  laid  on  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  or    deep,  the  bottom  covered  to  the  depth  of 
clean  matting,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for    six  or  eight  inches  virith  good  rotten  dung. 
two  days.    They  are  then  to  be  put  into    Plant  them  at  about  four  inches  asunder. 
a  Terj  slow  oven,  and  gradually  dried ;  but    To  blanch  them  it  is  only  necessary  every 
aa  tile  heat  of  the  oven  will  not  be  suffi-    four  or  five  days  to  draw  the  earth  up 
cient  for  one  baking,  the  drying  must  be    close  about  ^e  plants,  and  this  must  be 
I'epeated  two  or  tl^ee  times,  for  if  they    continued  as  long  as  the  plants  continue 
were  to  be  placed  in  any  other  than  a  very    growing,  merely  leaving  the  upper  part  of 
liack  oven  the  effect  would  not  be  pro-    the  heart  and  leaves  uncovered.     The 
^ced.    When  they  are  thoroughly  dry,    sowings  should  continue  at  intervals  of 
^  must  be  put  by  in  paper  bags  for    about  three  weeks,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  re- 
use.  The  cauMower,  thus  presort  can    gnlar  succession  during  the  winter.    Ge- 
^  cooked  either  in  the  usual  way  of  boil-    lery  is  not  considered  at  perfection  imtil 
ing  or  with  milk,  but  it  is  more  freouently    there  have  been  some  sharp  froety  mom- 
B^fved  un  with  a  riidi  gravy.   TheFrencn    ings. 

%  and  dress  cauliflowers  m  various  ways,        Fried  Cblbst.    Blanch  the  celery  in 

^  this  is  a  vegetable  which  does  not  im-    some  rather  strongly  salted  water,  and 

pn)ve  in  flavour  by  any  cookmg  out  of   let  it  cook  gently  in  a  little  c<msomm^,  or 

^  plain  way.  strong  stock.    Take  out  the  celeiy,  draw 

C^AYIAH.    The  prepared  roe  of  the    it,  and  dip  it  mto  batter ;  then  fir  in 

"^oigeon,  (see  ShrunGBOE.)      Caviar  is    some  boiling  drippoig.    When  it  is  done, 

Dttde  in  Russia  by  mbbingthe  roe  through    it  is  to  be  powdered  with  sugar,  and  can- 

ft  sieTs  and  sahmg  it.    it  is  then  dried    £ed  with  a  salamander. 

and  sprinkled  -mm  fish-oil,  and   com-        Cblbet  FBrrrsKs.    Cook  the  celeiy 

pressed  for  exportation.  in  a  saucepan  with  a  little  flit  bacon,  salt, 

C£L£RY.    This  plant  imparts  a  v€^    and  sweet  herbs,  moistening  with  rich 

'^^'Cttble  flavour  in  cookery,  and  u  also    stock,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  few 

^ly  good  in  sahid,  but  it  does  not  yield    slices  of  bacon  and  some  oiled  paper. 

miich  natriti<m.    It  is  sud  to  have  some    When  they  are  thorou^y  done,  take 

^'^^^i^iud  properties,  as  a  sedative.   There    th^n  out  and  soak  them  for  some  time  in 
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brandy  and  susar,  then  dip  them  into  afifected  by  the  drcnlation  of  carriages  or 

thick  batter,  and  fry,  covering  them  with  any  other  shocks,  as  they  are  calculated 

sugar,  and  candying  as  above.  to  turn  the  wine.    All  green  wood,  vine- 

Celebt  in  Imitation  of  Pbbsebybd  gar,  and  other  articles  liable  to  fermenta- 
GiNQEB.  Cut  the  blanched  part  of  the  tion,  should  be  excluded  from  it.  A 
celery  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  water  with  cellar  to  be  good  should  be  always  vaulted, 
a  large  quantity  of  ginger  until  it  is  quite  M.  Julien,  in  an  article  upon  cellars,  says, 
tender,  then  throw  it  into  cold  water  and  that  if  the  cellar  be  too  damp,  the  casks 
allow  it  to  remain  an  hour.  At  the  end  should  be  placed  upon  horses,  and  that 
of  this  time  put  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  good  the  parts  underneath  them  are  to  be  fre* 
syrup,  with  some  pieces  of  ginger,  and  let  quently  swept.  Where  damp  is  in  excess 
it  remain  simmering  for  an  nour.  Cool  it  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  openings  to 
again,  and  in  the  mean  time  thicken  the  let  in  the  air.  u  the  cellar  be  too  dry, 
syrup  by  further  evaporation.  Put  the  the  evaporation  of  the  wine  becomes  so 
celery  in  again,  and  repeat  the  same  pro-  great  that  the  quality  is  injured  by  the 
cess.  After  a  third  simmering  in  this  vacuum.  If  this  dryness  be  occasioned 
way,  taking  care  to  keep  the  syrup  thick,  by  the  air  that  enters  the  cellar,  the  ogen- 
put  the  celery  into  pots,  and  cover  with  a  ing  should  be  partially  planked  up.  far- 
syrup.  The  stalks  of  lettuce,  taking  off  ticular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  oon- 
tbe  outside,  prepared  in  the  same  vray,  struct  cellars  in  marshy  ground,  or  any 
make  a  very  agreeable  article  of  dessert,  other  spot  where  mephitic  vapours  are 

Celebt  SaijAd.  The  celery  is  to  be  likely  to  rise, 
cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  in  the  CERVELAS.  Commonly  called  in 
usual  wtkj  of  ouier  salads,  but  with  the  England,  Saveloys.  A  kind  of  sausage 
addition  ofa  considerable  quantity  of  mus-  made  of  chopped  pork,  veal,  and  bacon, 
tard.  It  is  either  eaten  fdone  or  with  a  strongly  spiced.  This  meat,  being  chop- 
little  beet-root.  ped  together  in  about  equal  quantities, 

Stewed    Celebt.     Having  trimmed  and  not  too  fine,  and  salted,  and  strongly 

the  celery,  leaving  only  the  tender  leaves,  spiced  with  pepper  and  other  spices,  is  put 

and  washed  it,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  v^th  into  skins  rather  shorter  and  thicker  than 

boiling  vrater  to  blanch,  and  when  it  has  the  common  sausage,  and  is  boiled  before 

become  sufficiently  tender  to  yield  to  the  eating.    They  are  sometimes  smoked  by 

pressure  of  the  nnger,  take  it  out,  and  exposmg  them  for  a  few  days  to  the  smoke 

throw  it  into  cold  water ;  then  mash  it  of  a  wood  fire,  but  must  m  that  case  be 

up  with  a  knife  in  the  same  way  as  chicory  first  cooked  before  used.    They  are  boiled 

or  endive.    Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  fi>r  two  or  three  hours  in  stock,  with  fine 

bit  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  whole  pep|>er,  herbs,  chiboles,  &c.,  and  are  served  oold^ 

and  a  small  quantity  of  nutmeg.    Pour  Cervelas  are  also  made  with  carp  and 

upon  it  about  half  a  pint  of  mixed  stock  eels  in  the  following  manner : — ^^lying 

and  velout^  sauce ;  or,  for  want  of  these,  taken  out  the  bones  of  the  fish,  chop  it  up 

water  mixed  with  some  good  gravy,  and  vidth  some  fresh  butter,  parsley,  snalotB, 

let  it  reduce  until  it  has  become  thick,  chiboles,  and  season  with  salt  and  spices ; 

It  is  then  to  be  served  in  a  dish  garnished  mix  with  this  some  hard  boUed  eggs, 

with  slices  of  bread  fried  in  butter.  chopped,  and  fill  the  skins  of  any  length 

CELLAR.    Persons  who  are  desirous  or  mrm  desired  with  the  mixture ;  smoke 

of  preserving,  and  even  improving,  the  these  cervelas  for  three  days,  then  cook 

quality  of  wme  and  beer,  must  be  yery  them  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 

carefm  in  the  mode  of  constructing  this  of  French  white  wine  and  water,  with 

important  ap^ndage  of  a  dwelling.  Count  some  onions,  carrots,  fine  herbs,  ssdt  and 

Chaptal,  in  nis  admirable  treatise  on  the  pepper.    For  cervelas  in  Fnmch  charcu- 

art  of  preserving  wines,  g^ves  the  following  terie,  see  Pork. 

directions : — ^The  cellar  should  be  situated  CHARCOAL.      This  is  made  from 

to  the  north,  as  the  temperature  is  much  wood,  and  Ib  an  important  fuel  for  cookery. 

less  variable  than  in  any  other  position.  The  manu&cture  is   yery  simple;    the 

It  should  be  deep,  and  the  temperature  wood  is  cut  into  the  shi^  required,  and 

kept  as  equable  as  possible.    It  should  be  is  then  burnt,  excluding  the  air.    As 

slightly  damp,  but  never  in  excess.    The  charcoal  gives  out  in  combustion  a  great 

li^t  should  be  moderate ;  total  darkness  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  cooks  should 

is  very  injurious,  as  it  contributes  to  de-  be  car^Fiil  to  have  a  free  current  of  air 

cay.    The  cellar  should  be  as  much  as  where  it  is  used,  as  the  gas  alluded  to  is 

possible  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be  dangerous  to  health  and  even  &tal  to  life, 
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if  burnt  in  a  close  room,  for  whOst  the  and   other    pies.      The    chaircntier   in 

charcoal  gives  out  this  dangerous  gas  it  France  is,  as  to  the  fihcility  of  obtaining 

also  destroys  the  oxygen  of  tne  air,  which  articles  of  meat  ready  dressed,  what  the 

is  its  vital  principle.  In  France,  suicide  is  hun  and  beef  shop  is  in  England,  but  the 

frequently  committed  by  burning  charcoal  style  of  carrying  on  business  is  veiy  dif* 

in  a  room,  after  having  previously  her-  ferent ;  the  cnaircutier  has  great  variety, 

metically  closed  the  doors,  windows,  and  and  a  bachelor  who  breakrasts  at  home 

fireplace.    The  powder  of  charcoal  is  an  noay  have    four   different    preparations 

excellent  anti-putrescent,  and  is  much  weighed  for  his  halfpound,   each  beinff 

used  for  the  purification  of  water  and  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  weB 

other  similar  purposes.   The  animal  char-  salted  gelatine  to    improve    the  relish. 

coal  made  from  bones  is  of  a  still  better  The  chief  articles  of  a  charcuterie  are 

character ;  when  fresh  made  it  is  used  for  dinde  fiircie,  turkey,  prepared  as  above 

purifying  oils,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  stated ;  fromage  de  pore,  a  composition  not 

sugar.    It  has  also  the  singular  property  much  unlike  cooked  sausage  meat ;  brawn, 

of  giving  the  appearance  of  age  to  new  ham,  and  fromage  dTtalie,  another  com- 

red  wines,  by  mixing  about  half  an  ounce  position  of  pork ;  pies'  feet  broiled,  and 

with  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  letting  it  stand  sold  either  hot  or  cold;  sausages  of  various 

for  a  day,  then  filling  it  off;  but  it  dis-  descriptions,  cerviles,  &c.    (For  the  mode 

charges  a  great  part  of  the  colour.     A  of  preparing  most  of  these  articles  see 

bottle  of  new  port  wine  treated  in  this  Pobk.)    The  charcuteries  in  France  are 

way  will  acquire  the  flavour  of  very^  old  a  great  convenience  to  bachelors,  for  not 

port,  and  have  its  tawny  colour.    Animal  only   do  they  always  contain    a   great 

charcoal  may  be  made  m  a  small  way,  by  variety  of  cold  articles,  but  sausages,  pork 

putting   some    fresh   bones   in   a    close  chops,  pigs*  feet,  &c.,  are  sent  out  at  a 

square  or  oval  iron  vessel,  with  a  hole  in  moment  s  notice. 

the  top,  in  which  a  tube  of  about  a  foot  in  CHEESE.    The  curds  of  milk  made 

length  is  to  be  fitted ;  then  luting  on  the  up  into  a  solid  mass.     The  milk  is  coagu- 

top,  and  placing  the  vessel  on  the  ^le^  lated  by  the  addition  of  rennet,  which  is 

leaving  it  until  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  applied  when  the  milk  is  warm  (see  Ren- 

all  the  olefiant   gas  has  escaped  by  the  net)  ;  the  coagulation  having  taken  place, 

tube  up  the  chimney.    It  may  be  easily  which  will  be  more  or  less  speedy  accord- 

ascertamed  when  the  charcoal  is   fully  ing  to  the  strength  of  the  rennet,  the 

prepared,  by  putting  a  light  to  the  tube ;  curds  are  divided  small  by  the  cheese 

if  the  vapour  does  not  take  fire,  all  the  knife  in  the  cheese  tub,  and  when  no 

gas  is  burnt  out,  and  the  bones  are  re-  more  coagulation  can  take  place,  they  are 

duced  to  charcoal.     This  is  then  to  be  collected  into  two  or  three  separate  ves- 

taken  out,  powdered  finely,  and  put  by  sels,  when    they  are  broken  into    still 

for  use  in  a  very  closely  stopped  bottle,  smaller  particles ;  the  whey  must  have 

In  some  manufitctories  of  animal  char-  been  previously  all  poured  off,  so  as  to 

coal,  the  olefiant  gas  is  collected  to  li^ht  leave  the  curd  free  nrom  it.    Whilst  the 

the  works ;  but  ite  smell  is  very  offensive,  process  of  crushing  the  curd  is  going  on. 

The  best  tooth-powder  is  animal  charcoal,  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a  han&il  to  six 

CHARCUTERIE.     The  name  ^ven  gallons  of  milk,  is  to  be  worked  in ;  this 

in  France  to  a  pork-shop  ;  it  is  derived  process  completed,  the  curds  are  to  be 

from  the  words   chair,  flesh,  and  cuite,  put  into  a  tub,  with  holes  at  the  bottom, 

cooked,  which  make  when  joined,  cooked  to  allow  the  moisture  to'  drain  off,  and  a 

meat.     The   person  who  prepared    the  clean  cloth  having  being  spread  in  it,  the 

meat  was  called  chaircuitier,  and  still  re-  curds  are  laid  in  by  degrees,  breaking  and 

tains  the  name  with  the  omission  of  the  pressing  aU  the  time ;  then,  when  the  tub 

letter  t  after  the  u ;  thus  the  pork  butcher  is  full,  another  cloth  is  spread  over  the 

is  called  charcutier,  because,  unlike  the  top,  and  a  thick  board  made  so  as  to  fit 

ordinary  butcher,  he  sells  various  prepar-  the  tub  closely  at  the  sides,  is  laid  over : 

ations  of  pork  in  a  cooked  state.    The  the  tub  is  then  put  into  the  cheese-press, 

charcutier,  although  he  deals  principally  and,  as  the  cover  falls,  the  moisture  is 

in  pork,  also  vends  poultry,  dressed  in  a  forced  through  the  bottom;  and  the  curds 

peculiar  manner,    such    as  turkey,   the  become  a  solid  mass.     In  order  that  the 

bones  of  which  are  taken  out,  and  the  pressure  may  be  more  certain,  the  power 

meat  seasoned,  and  pressed  into  a  mass,  of  the  press  must  be  applied  gradually ; 

from  which  purchasers  are  supplied  by  when  the  tub  has  been  under  the  press 

weight;    and  pheasant,  partridge,  fowl,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  cheese  is 
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It  is  used  on  the  Continent,  both  in  the  these,   however,  were  found  to  vary  so 
green  and    the    blanched    state.      The  much  in  temperature,  that  the  experiment 
blanched  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  was  soon  abandoned.    The  next  attempt 
celery,  and  the  green  in  the  same  way  as  was  by  steam,  but  here  also  the  difficulty 
spinach,  (see  Spinach).    The  blanched  of  regularizing  the  temperature  to  a  fixed 
part  is  also  used  for  salad ;  and,  having  a  point,  was  experienced.     This  has  been 
strong  bitter,  is  considered  wholesome,  got   over  by  a  very  ingenious  kind  of 
But  one  of  the  greatest  uses  to  which  valve,  which  regulates  the  steam  in  such 
chiccory  is  applied  in  France  is  for  the  a  manner  as  to  be  invariable.    The  in- 
adulteration  of  coffee,  by  drying,  baking,  ventor  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has 
and  reducing  to  powder,  the  long  roots  exhibited  publicly  in  London,  a  sort  of 
thrown  out  m  blanching.    This  powder  cupboard,    fitted   up  with   shelves  lined 
improves  very  much  the  colour  of  coffee,  with  flannel,  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed, 
but  it  has  a  medicinal  flavour  which  is  and  which  is  wanned  by  steam  admitted 
not  very  a^eeable.    See  CorrEB.  through  pipes.    The  front  of  this  cup- 
CHICO^N.     The  mode    of  rearing  board  is  glalzed,  so  that  the  operator  may 
chickens  is  simple ;  all  that  they  require  ascertain  the  period  of  hatchmg,  and  re- 
being  a  good  dry  flooring,  which  may  be  move  the  chickens.     On  leaving  the  shell 
made  of  beaten  chalk,  a  quantity  of  dry  the  little  animal  begins  to  feed  upon  a 
litter,  and  ashes  here  and  there  for  them  to  portion  of  it,  and  upon  some  groats  which 
roll  themselves  in,  and  a  good  quantity  of  are  placed  there  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
sandy  gravel,  which  shomd  be  frequently  a  few  hours  may  be  taken  from  its  cup- 
changed,  as  without  this  precaution  they  board  and  put  into  a  box  covered  with 
would  want  the  most  essential  means  of  glass,  where  groats  and  water  are  pro- 
aiding  digestion.    These  observations,  of  vided  for  it.    This  box   is  heated  at  a 
course,  refer  only  to  the  enclosed  poultry  lower  degree  of  temperature  than  the 
yard ;  where  the  hen  has  free  liberty  to  cupboard  in  which  it  was  hatched,  hut 
roam,  she  will  take  care  to  lead  her  little  at  a  higher  degree  than  the  open  parts 
ones  to  those  spots  most  suited  to  their  of  the  room.     The  transition  from  the 
wants.      The    ordinary   food   of  young  cupboard  to  the  body  of  the  room  would 
chickens  is  a  peculiar  kmd  of  small  groats,  be  too  rapid ;    after  having  been,  how- 
which  they  devour  with  avidity;  but  it  ever,  for  a  few  hours  in   this  medium 
is  very  important,  when  they  are  in  a  temperature,  the  birds  are  put  into  a  nart 
state  of  confinement,  to  throw  them,  from  of  the  room  which  is  railed  off,  ana  in 
time   to   time,   small  worms,  grubs,    or  which    there   are    sleeping    boxes,  also 
other  insects ;  but  the  most  essential  re-  heated,  but  not  too  high.     Some  of  the 
commendation  for  the  rearing  of  chickens  birds  would  not  at  first  take  their  food 
is,  that  the  poultry  yard  should  have  a  but  by  the  force  of  imitation,  they  no 
southern  aspect,  for  without  this  precau-  sooner,  however,  see  the  more  quick  and 
tion  great  numbers  will  be  lost  by  cramp,  lively  birds  feed  than  they  follow  the  ex- 
Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  m  ample.    Care  is  taken  that  too  many  do  not 
England  ana  France,  to  hateh  chickens  sleep  in  one  box,  for,  if  they  were  crowded, 
by  artificial  heat,  and  thus  increase  the  the  weaker,  birds    would    be   trampled 
stock  by  rendering  the  sitting  of  a  hen  on  and  destroyed  by  the  more  healthy. 
mnecessary,  and  allowing  her  to  go  on  The  temperature  of  the  body  of  the  room 

2 laying  without  the  loss  of  time  now  re-  is  not  so  much^levated  as  to  debilitate 

uired  for  hatehing  and  rearing  her  brood,  the  poultry,  but  is  sufficient  to  prevent 

D  Egypt,  enormous  quantities  of  domes-  attacks  of  cramp  from  cold.    A  pamj)h]^ 

tic  poultry  are  reared  by  artificial  means;  has  been  written  on  this  mode  or  artificial 

there,  however,  the  climate  is  so  fietvour-  breeding,  which  would  make  it  appear  to 

able  to  this  mode  of  production  that  very  be  a  lucrative  concern  as  a  speculation; 

little  extra  heat  is  reauired.    This  is  not  this  is  not  the  case,  even  when  conducted 

the  case  in  Europe,  where  the  whole  pro-  upon  a  large  scale,  and  certainly  upon  a 

cess  must   depend  upon   artificial  neat,  small  scale  it  would  have  the  efl^  ^ 

and  that  kept  up  with  great  regularity,  doubling  the  cost  of  rearing  domestic 

day  and  night,  as  a  variation  of  very  few  poultry.   It  may,  however,  be  tried  where 

deg^es,  either  above  or  below  the  neces-  expense  is  not  an  object,  as  a  means  of 

sary  temperature,  which  is   about  100,  hatehing  eggs  which  are  brought  torn 

would  be  Altai  to  the  process.    The  first  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  the  im- 

attempts  to  hatch  eggs  by  artificial  heat  provement  of  our  own  breed.  Tli^rwidity 

were  made  with  ovens  heated  by  hot  air;  with  which  steamers  arrive  from  atftaot 
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parts  would  enable  those  who  are  fond  of  veady  to  serve,  add  the  jolks  of  three  eggs 

experiments  of  this  nature  to  try  them  beat  up  with  milk,  and  thicken  over  the 

with  every  chance  of  success,  for  an  egg  fire,  but  without  letting  it  boil,  then  add 

that  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  some  lemon  juice  and  serve. 

old  may  be  hatched  upon  this  system.  Another  way  : — ^Fut   half  a  pint   of 

As  food,  the  flesh  of  the  chicken  is  light,  water  into  a  stewpan  with  a  slice  of  butter, 

succulent,  and  digestible ;  and  is  at  the  a  little  salt,  and  pepper ;  set  it  over  the  fire 

highest  perfection  when  the  bird  is  about  and  stir  altogether,  till  it  is  about  to  boil ; 

seven  or  eight  months  old«  then  put  in  the  chicken  which  has  been 

Chicken  au  Bi^ANC-BiAifosB*    Put  a  cut  into  pieces  and  skinned,  with  two  or 

pmt  of  milk  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  three  small  onions  cut  fine,  and  a  little 

thyme,  two  bay  leaves,  and  a  little  oori-  nutmeg  nrated,  and  a  small  blade  of  mace. 

ander  seed,  and  boil  it  until  it  has  re-  Stew  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 

duced  one-half;  then  strain  it,  and  put  a  little  before  serving  add  the  yolks  of 

it  again  into  the  saucepan  with  a  piece  of  three  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  little  cream ; 

crumb  of  bread,  and  leave  it  on  the  fire  stir  the  egg  in  gradually,  and  do  not  let 

until  the  bread  has  absorbed  all  the  liquid ;  it  boil. 

then  mix  with  the  bread  a  dozen  almonds  Chicken  Fbisd.    Cut  a  chicken  into 

cut  very  fine,  a  little  salt,  grated  nutmeff,  Quarters,  and  soak  them  in  warm  water 

and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs ;  mix  the  whole  kmt  a  short  time.    Then  put  them  in  a 

well  together,  and  put  it  into  the  chicken,  saucepan  with  some  stock,  the  juice  of  a 

which  has  been  well  cleaned  and  singed,  lemon,  salt,  pepper,  parsley,  two  shalots, 

and  sew  it  up  to  prevent  the  seasoning  a  bunch  of  fine  herbs,  and  a  bay  leaf,  and 

coming  out.     Then  cover  it  well  wiw  let  them  stand  over  some  hot  ashes  for 

slices  of  bacon,  and  cook  before  a  clear  two  hours.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 

fire.    Serve  virith  some  rich  sauce.  take  them  out,  and  having  drained  them. 

To  Boil   Chicken.    When  properly  rub  them  over  with  the  white  of  an 

cleaned  and  trussed,  put  it  in  boiling  beat  up,  and  dredfife  them  with  flour ; 

water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  them  to  a  ^ood  colour,  and  serve, 

hour.  Serve  with  parsle v  and  butter,  or  with  the  dish  with  fried  parsley. 

the  following  sauce : — ^Melt  in  a  teacupful  Gbiuled  Chickens.    Having  washed 

of  milk  a  large  table-spoonful  of  butter  them  well,  and  wiped  them  dry,  cut  them 

kneaded  in  flour,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  down  the  back,  and  flatten  them.    Put 

egg  with  a  little  cream,  stir  it  into  the  them  on  a  gridiron,  and  when  they  have 

butter,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  become  hot,  take  them  off  and  baste  them 

continually.  well  with  butter,  and  strew  a  little  pepper 

Chicken  a  i^  Bovkgeoisb.  Put  into  a  and  salt  on  the  inside,  which  part  must  be 

stewpan  a  slice  of  butter,  two  onions  cut  in  first  laid  towards  the  ^re.    Baste  them 

slices,  and  on  them  the  chicken  which  has  very  frequently,  and  let  them  broil  slowly 

been  well  cleaned,  singed,  and  trussed,  for  half  an  hour.    When  served,  pour 

with  its  breast  downwaras.   Cover  it  with  melted  butter  over  them,  vtith  some  stewed 

two  more  onions  cut  into  slices,  a  bunch  mushrooms. 

of  fine  herbs,  a  little  salt,  and  a  bay  leaf.  Chicken  a   la   Jabdiniess.     Hav- 

I^t  it  stew  on  hot  ashes,  or  a  very  slow  ing  cut  the  chickens  in  two,  and  flattened 

fire.  When  it  is  half  done,  throw  in  half  a  them,  brown  them  in  a  frying  pan  with  a 

tumblerful  of  French  white  vnne.    Strain  little  butter.    Let  them  lay  for  an  hour  in 

the  sauce,  and  serve  with  the  chicken.  a  seasoning  made  as  above,  and  then  broil 

Fricasseed  Chicken.    Having  cut  up  them  on  a  slow  fire,  basting  them  fix)m 

a  chicken,  vi^ashed  and  drained  it,  put  it  time  to  time  with  some  of  the  seasoning, 

into  a  stevirpan  with  a  slice  of  butter,  a  When  done  to  a  good  colour,  serve  with  a 

bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  bay  leaves,  sauce  made  with  some  good  gravy,  a  little 

some  mushrooms,  two  or  three  cloves,  a  lemon  juice,  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  a  little 

little  nutmeg  grated,  and  a  slice  of  bacon,  chopped  parsley,  thickened  over  the  fire 

moistening  the  whole  ynih  a  little  good  vidth  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten, 

stock,  ana  half  a  tumbler  of  French  white  For    other    Sauces    for    Poultry,  see 

wine.    Let  it  cook  over  a  brisk  fire  till  Sauces  and  Essences. 

the  sauce  is  almost  all  consumed;  then  Chicken   en   Matelottb.    Put  into 

dredge  in  some  flour,  and  moisten  with  a  a  stewpan  a  little  brown  roux,  a  little  good 

little  warm  water,  and  season  vnth  salt  stock,  a  tumbler  of  French  white  wine, 

ftnd  whole  pepper.    Let  it  stew  again  till  about  a  dozen  small  white  onions  which 

the  sauce  is  aknost  consumed.     When  have  been  previously  parboiled,  a  bunch 
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of  parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  a  bunch  of  fine  flour,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  a  little 

herbs,  and  a  little  salt,  and  pepper.    Boil  stock  or  good  consomm^  and  a  tumbler  of 

all  these  together  for  half  an  hour,  then  French  white  wine.     Let  it  boil  gently 

put  in  the  chicken,  which  has  been  pre-  until  the  sauce  has  become  thick,  when 

viously  cut  into  quarters  and  browned  in  a  skim  oif  the  fat  and  serve, 
frying-pan  with  a  little  butter,  and  let  it        Roast  Chicken.    Draw  and  truss  the 

boil  gently  for  about  an  hour.     Serve  chicken,  and  cover  the  breast  with  a  slice 

with  the    sauce  in  which  it  has  been  of  fat  bacon ;  baste  it  first  with  butter,  and 

dressed,  passed  through  a  sieve.  afterwards  with  its  own  gravy.    Cover 

Chicken  with  Onions.     Blanch  some  the  breast  with  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper; 

small  onions  in  boiling  water,  and  take  off  but  which  must  be  removed  about  ten 

the  outside  skin,  then  boil  them  in  some  minutes  before  the  chicken  is  done,  that 

well  seasoned  consomm^  until  tender,  and  it  may  become  of  a  good  brown  colour, 
strain  them.   Having  roasted  the  chicken,        Stewed  Chicken  with  Feas.  Cut  up 

pour  the  gravy  which  comes  from  it  on  a  chicken,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 

the    onions    vsdth  a  little    good   sauce ;  some  peas,  a  slice  of  butter,  a  bunch  of 

give  the  whole  a  boil  up,  and  serve  with  fine  herbs,  and  a  few  small  white  onions; 

the  chicken.    The  chicken  may  be  stuffed,  moisten  the  whole  with  some  consomme 

before  roasting,  vsdth  some  forcemeat,  the  or  good  gravy.     Let  it  stew  until  the 

liver  chopped  fine,  a  little  parsley,  chi-  chicken  is  quite  tender,  and  serve,  being 

bols,  and  mushrooms,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  carefrd  to  skim  off  all  the  &t. 
little  grated  bacon.    Cover  the  breast  with        Chicken  a  ul  St.  Menehond.    Put 

a  slice  of  bacon,  and  writing  paper,  when  the  chickens  into  a  stewpan  with  a  tumbler 

roasting.  of  French  white  wine,  a  slice  of  butter, 

Chicken  a  ia  Montmobenct.    Clean  salt,  and  whole  pepper,  a  bunch  of  fine 

and  truss  the  chicken,  lard  the  upper  part,  herbs,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a  little 

and  fill  the  inside  vnth  the  liver  cut  fine,  grated  nutmeg.     Stew  the  whole  over  a 

a  little  bacon,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  slow  fire,  imtil  the  sauce  has  acquired 

and  cut  into  small  balls.     Stew  it  gently  the  consistence  of  jelly,  and  adheres  to  the 

in  a  stewTMm  with  some  good  gravy,  and  chickens ;  then  take  them  out,  rub  them 

serve  with  a  rich  brovni  sauce.  over  vnth  egg,   and   cover  wath  bread 

;    Chicken  a  jjl  Febsellade.    Cut  the  crumbs ;     then    broil   them   of  a  good 

chicken  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  colour,  and  serve  either  plain  or  with 

stewpan  with  a  little  consomm^,   some  sharp  sauce. 

salt,  and  whole  pepper.    When  the  liquor        Chicken  Stufted.    Put  a  handful  of 

has  been  reduced  one-half,  and  the  fowl  is  grated  bread  crumbs  into  a  saucepan  with 

tender,  add  some  parsley  which  has  been  a  pint  of  milk,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes 

scalded  and  chopped  very  fine.    Before  very  thick,  and  then  let  it  cool.    When 

serving,  squeeze  a  lemon  over  it.  cold,  mix  it  well  with  parsley  and  green 

Chicken  Pie.     Cut  the  chickens  into  onions  chopped  very  fine,  a  little  thyme, 

joints,  take  offthe  skin,  and  having  washed  a  bay  leaf,  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 

and  dried,   season  them  well  with  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  three  eggs.     Put  this 

pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.    Lay  them  stufiing  into  the   chicken,  and  roast  it 

in  a  dish  with  the  livers,  gizzards,  and  between  slices  of  bacon.     Serve  with  a 

hearts,  well  seasoned,  and  add  a  little  good  sauce  made  of  a  little  brown  roux,  a  little 

stock,  a  vsdne  glass  of  French  white  wine,  stock,  a  minced  anchovy,  a  little  salt,  and 

a  few  pickled  mushrooms,  and  the  yolks  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon 

of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard.    Lay  a  juice,  the  whole  thickened  over  the  fire. 
few  slices  of  ham  and  some  forcemeat  balls        Chicken  a  la  Tabtabb.     When  the 

between  the  parts  of  the  chickens.    If  the  chicken  has  been  parboiled,  cut  it  in  two, 

chickens  are  small,  do  not  divide  them,  but  and  let  it  soak  ror  two  hours  in  some 

roll  a  piece  of  butter  in  the  above  season-  butter  melted  for  the  purpose,  and  sea- 

ing,  and  put  in  the  inside  of  them.    Cover  soned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  few  cham- 

the  dish  with  a  puff  paste,  and  bake  for  pignons,  parsley,  and  green  onions,  chopped 

an  hour.    A  little  rich  seasoned  gravy  fine;   then   cover  it  with  grated  bread 

majr  be  made  hot  and  poured  into  the  pie  crumbs,  and   broil.     It  may  be  served 

berore  serving.  either  plain   or   with   some  sauce  ^  1* 

Chicken  a  la  Poele.   Split  a  chicken  Tartare. 
in  two  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  a        CHIMNEYS,  TO  CLEAN.    Make  a 

bit  of  butter,  two  shalots,  a  little  parsley,  mortar  hot,  and  rub  up  in  it  three  parts  of 

and  two  bay  leaves.    Dredge  with  a  little  saltpetre,  two  parts  of  salt  of  tartar,  and 
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one  part  of  flour  of  sulphur.  Put  as  much  it  contains  the  least  quantitv  of  sugar 
of  this  as  will  lie  upon  a  sixpennj  piece  and  fewer  aromatics.  The  cnocolat  fk  la 
in  a  fire  shovel,  and  hold  it  over  a  clear  Vanille  is  the  fiivourite  beverage  among 
fire,  near  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  the  aristocracy;  the  price  of  it  varies  ac- 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  it  will  explode,  cording  to  the  quantity  of  the  Vanilla 
and  the  sudden  concussion  in  the  chunney  which  is  used.  As  &r  as  health  is  con- 
will  cause  the  soot  to  £ei11  without  any  cemed,  there  should  be  no  more  sugar  in 
danger  to  the  operator.  K  one  operation  chocolate  than  what  is  sufficient  to  render 
be  not  sufficient,  repeat  it.  it  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  it  should 

CHJLPOLATA.  a  foreign  ragout,  be  very  slightly  aromatized ;  for  when  it 
Blanch  two  dozen  of  carrots,  two  dozen  is  carefully  manu&ctured,  the  flavour  is 
of  turnips,  the  same  quantity  of  large  agreeable  without  the  aid  of  aromatics. 
chesnuts  and  onions ;  let  these  stew  for  As  the  process  of  manu&cturing  cho- 
some  time  over  the  fire,  v^th  some  con-  colate  is  tedious  and  laborious,  it  is  hardly 
somme  and  a  little  sugar.  Having  fried  worth  while  to  make  it  for  one^s  ovni  use ; 
separately  a  dozen  sausages  and  a  dozen  but  if  it  be  desired  to  do  so,  all  that  is 
slices  of  bacon,  add  them  with  two  dozen  necessary  is  to  select  the  best  cocoa,  care- 
champignons  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  es-  fully  excluding  every  part  that  is  unsound^ 
pagnole  sauce  to  the  vegetables,  adding  and  to  adopt  the  process  mentioned  above, 
nrom  time  to  time  a  little  consomme  or  When  the  chocolate  is  to  be  used,  it 
gravy.    These  are  to  stew  for  an  hour.        should  be  scraped  into  a  fine  powder,  and 

CHIVES.  This  is  a  very  hardy  herb,  boiled  either  with  water  or  milk,  fre- 
ftnd  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  quently  turning  the  stick  which  is  sold 
The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  parting  with  the  choc(Mate  pot  to  make  it  froth. 
the  roots  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  It  is  On  the  Continent  generally  it  is  made 
recommended  to  cut  l£em  very  frequently  much  more  thick  than  in  "England ;  an 
in  summer,  as  they  shoot  out  again  ra-  ounce  of  chocolate  does  not  make  more 
pidly,  and  become  more  tender  from  fre-  than  one  moderate  sized  cup.  In  Spain 
quent  cutting.  A  chive  bed  should  be  only  a  small  cup  full  is  made  with  an 
renewed  every  three  or  four  years.  ounce  of  chocolate,  and  it  is  served  up 

CHOCOLATE.     A    preparation    of    with  sweet  cakes,  a  decanter  of  fine  spring 
cocoa.     The  old  way  of  manu&cturing    water,  and  a  cake  of  very  fine  sugar, 
chocolate  was  to  heat  a  large  iron  mortar,    which  is  either  dissolved  in  the  water  or 
bj  patting  fire  into  it ;  and  having  cleaned    eaten ;  no  milk  is  used.     In  the  coflee- 
it,  then  me  cocoa  and  sugar  were  beaten    houses  in  Paris  it  is  either  served  ^^  a  Teau** 
into  a  paste,  which  was  afterwards  worked    or  ^^  au  lait,"  according  to  order,  and  cakes 
bjr  band  with  a  roller  on  a  table  until  it    made  of  flour,  eggs,  batter,  and  sugar,  are 
became  almost  liquid ;   it  was  then  put    served  with  it.    Good  chocolate  at  break- 
into  moulds,  and  became  hard  as  it  cooled.    &st  is  considered  very  wholesome,  if  only 
Of  late  years,  the  manufacture  of  cho-    a  small  quantity  be  used,  and  fresh  water 
colate  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  machinery ;    be  taken  with  it ;  for  if  it  be  thick,  and 
and  the  price  has  been  consequently  re-    unless  it  be  so,  it  is  not  pleasant,  it  is  too 
duced ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect    heavy  for  the  stomach  without  this  dilu- 
the  adulterations  by  the  mere  taste,  it  is    tion.     One  of  the  most  wholesome  break- 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  genuine,  unless    fasts  of  chocolate  for  weak  stomachs  is  the 
it  be  made  expressly  for  a  consumer  who    following : — Take  half  an  ounce  of  choco- 
is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  have    late  finely  powdered,  mix  it  with  a  dessert 
it  pure.     The  chocolate  which  has  the    spoonful  of  arrowroot,  and  boil  them  to- 
greatest  reputation  is  that  made  in  Spain    gether  gently,  adding  a  small  quantity 
snd  at  Bayonne.  But  this  character  seems    of  milk.    A  preparation  called  Kacahout 
to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  care    des  Arabes,  which  has  been  puffed  into 
with  which  all  inferior  cocoa  is  rejected,    notice,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  is  no- 
and  perhaps  the  more  judicious  selection    thing  more  than  a  mixture  of  chocolate 
of  the  aromatics  used  in  the  preparation ;    powder  and   arrowroot ;    and   even  the 
for  both  in  Spain  and  in  Bayonne  much    fecula  of  potatoes  is  sometimes  substituted 
too  hurge  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  introduced,    for  arrowroot,  as  being  for  less  expensive, 
that  article  being  cheaper  than  the  cocoa    Persons  who  are  travelling  can  have  with 
itself.     Some    manufacturers    adulterate    them  their  prepared  powder  of  chocolate 
theirchocolate  with  flour  as  well  as  sugar,    and  arrowroot,  and  by  simply  pouring 
The  chocolate  to  be  preferred  is  that  called    boiling  water  or  milk  upon  it,  a  very 
on  the  Continent  ^^  chocolat  de  sante,''  as    agreeable  beverage  is  obtained ;  but  if  it 
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he  convenient  to  boil  it,  the  preparation  of  exercise  in  the  open  ur,  as  it  creates 

is  improved  in  flavour,  and  is  more  easily  flatulency  and  not  unfrequently  colic ; 

digested.    This  mode  of  taking  chocolate  persons  who  are  fond  of  it,  and  with  whom 

is  very  valuable  for  children  and  invalids ;  it  disagrees  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  drink- 

the  latter  class  frequently  find  it  light  of  ing  it,  should  add  a  little  carbonate  of 

digestion,  when  both  tea  and  coffee  would  soda,  and  drink  it  whilst  in  the  state  of 

disagree  with  them.    As  &r  as  economy  effervescence ;  in  this  way  it  seldom  does 

is  concerned,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  harm,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste, 

have  a  cheaper  and  a  more  elegant  break-  The  apples  should  not  be  gathered  until 

fast  at  the  same  time.  In  taking  chocolate,  they  are  full  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by 

if  the  oil  which  remains  in  it  should  be  theur  beginning  to  fall  from  the  tree;  when 

unpleasant  to  the  stomach,  let  it  stand,  gathered,  they  should  lie  in  hei^  under 

when  made,  till  it  is  cold ;  then  remove  cover,  but  open  to  the  ur,  in  order  to  pro- 

the  oil  from  the  sur&ce,  and  warm  the  mote  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of 

chocolate  again.  Medicated  chocolates  are  moisture ;  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn 

sometimes  used  with  benefit,  but  they  without  perishing,  they  are  to  be  crushed, 

ought  not  to  be  taken  except  under  me-  which  may  be  done  by  beating  them,  if 

dical  advice.    The  tonic  chocolate  sold  on  the  brewing  is  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  or 

the  Continent  and  by  some  agents  in  in  a  crushing  mill,  if  a  large  quantity  is 

London,  as  chocolat  au  carbonate  de  fer,  to  be  used.    In  this  state  uiey  are  to  be 

is  made  by  mixing  with  it,  when  being  put  into  the  cider  press,  in  layers  of  about 

manufactured,  carbonate  of  iron,  in  the  two  inches  thick,  with  horse-hair  cloths 

proportion  of  four  or  five  grains  to  each  between  each  layer,  and  as  one  pressure 

square  or  ounce.    This  is  a  very  ag^e-  is  seldom  sufficient,  the  operation  is  to  be 

able  way  of  taking  the  carbonate  of  iron,  repeated;  the  cider  thus  obtained  is  of  the 

as  it  does  not  im^mt  the  slightest  taste  to  best  quality.    A  second  quality  may  be 

tiie  chocolate ;  but  the  same  effect  is  pro-  obtained  by  putting  the  pressed  fruit  again 

duced  by  throwing  the  carbonate  of  iron  into  into  the  crushing  mill  with  a  quantity  of 

the  domestic  chocolate  whilst  it  is  boiling,  water,  and  passing  the  whole  through  the 

Persons  who  require  gentle  tonics  may  use  press;   as  the  juice  leaves  the  press  it 

this  preparation  regularly  every  morning  should  pass  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  be 

with  advantage;  and  in  many  cases  the  put  into  barrels;  the  fermentation  soon 

quantity  of  iron  may  be  doubled,  and  even  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear, 

trebled ;  but  the  habit  of  taking  tonic  the  impurities  sinking  to  the  bottom ;  it 

medicines  in  any  form  should  never  be  is  to  be  racked  off  as  soon  as  it  is  clear, 

practised  except  under  medical  advice.  K  not  very  bright,  it  may  be  fined  in  the 

The  purchaser  of  chocolate  should  look  same  way  as  beer ;  the  lees  may  be  used 

particidarly  at  the  colour ;  if  it  be  of  a  for  feedmg  pigs.    In  Guernsey  the  fol- 

deep  red  brown,  there  is  reason  to  believe  lowing  mode  ofmaking  cider  is  adopted : — 

that  it  has  been  made  from  good  cocoa,  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment,  it  is  drawn 

and  is  unadulterated.    When  the  colour  off  into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  are 

is  dark  without  a  red  tint,  the  cocoa  is  passed  through  a  hair  bag  and  set  apart; 

not  of  good  quality ;  and  if  it  be  jpale,  the  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  be^ns  again, 

quantity  of  sugar  is  in  excess,  or  flour  has  the  same  process  is  twice  repeated,  and 

been  introduced.  the  liquor  from  the  lees,  after  straining,  is 

CIBOLS.     This  plant  is  very  much  also  set  aside ;  at  the  third  drawing  off, 

used  for  giving  a  flavour  to  dishes ;  it  is  the  li(|uor  from  the  lees  is  added  to  the 

raised  from  seeds  which  are  sown  in  July;  mass  m  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  to 

in  October  the   leaves  fidl  off,  but  m  one  hundred ;  the  casks  are  to  be  tiien 

January  they  begin  to  shoot  out  again,  closely  bunged  up.    The  cider  thus  made 

and  are  fit  for  use  in  March.  is  very  clear,  and  of  excellent  strength. 

CIDEB.    The  fermented  juice  of  the  In    all  cider  brewing   the  temperature 

apple.    Cider  may  be  made  from  apples  of  should  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to 

all  kinds,  but  those  which  have  an  excess  promote  fermentation,  and  if  the  fermen- 

of  acidity  are  preferred ;  and  for  ordinary  tation  be  languid,  it  may  be  hastened  by 

beverage  the  small  crab  apple  is  much  the  addition  of  some  good  beer  yeast.    In 

used  abroad.    The  best  cider  in  England  Normandy  cider  is  sometimes  made  as 

is  made  in  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire,  follows  :--Cut  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  ap- 

and  the  best  in  France  is  made  in  Nor-  pies  into  slices,  and  dry  them  in  a  slow 

mandy.    Cider  is  not  a  wholesome  liquor  oven ;  put  these  into  a  thirty-six  gallon 

for  persons  who  do  not  take  a  great  deal  cask  with  as  much  water  as  will  fill  it  t^'O- 
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thirds,  add  a  pint  of  good  beer  yeast,  and  CLARY.  A  herb  not  much  used  in 
six  pounds  of  treacle,  and  leave  it  to*  fer-  modem  oookenr.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
ment  in  the  sun  for  some  days,  covering  the  spring,  and  the  seedlings  are  trans- 
over  the  bunghole  slightly  with  paper ;  planted  in  the  summer. 
when  the  vinous  fermentation  is  complete,  CLOVES.  The  fruit  of  a  foreign 
and  before  the  acetous  stage  commences,  plant.  It  is  highly  aromatic  in  its  dried 
fill  up  the  cask  with  water,  and  bung  it  state,  and  communicates  an  agreeable  fla- 
up  tight.  A  month  afterwards  put  the  vour  to  various  culinary  preparations.  In 
cider  into  bottle,  and  give  the  lees  to  the  the  Dutch  East  India  ccnomes  the  fruit  is 
pigs ;  this  cider  will  effervesce  like  cham-  preserved  in  sugar  in  its  green  state,  and 
pagne.  forms  a  good  dish  for  dessert.     Clove 

CINKAMOK.  The  inner  bark  of  a  water  is  a  fine  stomachic,  eidier  taken 
tree  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  alone,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  medicine ;  it  may 
in  other  warm  climates;  it  is  a  sweet,  but  be  nuide  by  infusing  bruised  cloves  in 
at  the  same. time  rather  bitinfip  taste,  and  spirits  of  wme  or  brandy  for  a  fortnight, 
is  much  used  for  flavouring  dishes,  pastry,  and  distilling  it,  then  adding  six  times  its 
&c. ;  it  is  also  very  useful  in  mecQcine  as  quantity  of  water.  Cloves  enter  largely 
an  agreeable  aromatic,  and  as  a  vehicle  into  the  composition  of  various  liqueurs 
for  the  administration  of  other  articles,  (see  Liqueurs).  An  essential  oil  is  ob- 
Cinnamon  water,  which  is  the  chief  form  tained  from  cloves  by  distillation  with 
of  this  product  in  medicine,  is  made  by  water,  but  if  distilled  with  spirit,  the  oil 
distillation.  The  cinnamon  must  be  in-  is  of  course  dissolved  in  the  mass,  and 
fused  for  several  days  in  an  equal  quantity  contributes  powerfully  to  the  aroma  of 
of  water  and  brandy,  with  some  lemon  the  production;  this  oil  is  of  a  highly  £ra- 
peel  and  liquorice,  and  then  distilled,  grant  kind  when  largely  diluted,  but  in 
being  afterwards  sweetened  with  sugar  its  pure  state  much  less  so;  it  is  frequently 
and  filtered.  The  preparations  are, — One  used  in  toothache ;  it  is  also  used  in  many 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  quarts  of  brandy,  perfumes,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as 
a  pint  of  water,  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  rather  to  fix  other  essences  than  to  predo- 
an  ounce  of  fresh  iiquorice  root;   after    minate. 

distillation,  add  a  pound  of  sugar  dissolved  COALS.  Although  the  most  agree- 
in  a  quart  of  water  for  each  ounce  of  cin-  able  fire  is  that  which  is  made  from  wood, 
namon ;  this  water  may  be  used  for  fla-  the  cost  of  this  fuel  is  so  considerable,  that 
vouring  dishes  in  all  cases  where  the  use  none  but  wealthy  persons  can  use  it.  Grood 
of  the  bark  vrould  be  inconvenient.  coab  in  England,  where  they  are  cheap 

CITRIC  ACID.  The  strongly  con-  as  compared  with  the  price  on  the  Conti- 
centrated  juice  of  the  lemon  brought  to  nent,  cost  two-thirds  less  than  wood  as 
the  form  of  crystals.  It  may  be  used  in  fuel ;  and  even  in  Paris,  where  fire  wood 
most  cases  for  culinanr  purposes,  where  is  very  much  cheaper  than  in  London,, 
lemon  juice  cannot  be  nad.  Citric  acid  is  and  coals  are  nearly  twice  as  dear  as  in 
an  effectual  remedy  for  scurvy.  the  British  metropolis,  it  has  been  found, 

CLARIFICATjEON.  The  operation  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  to 
of  making  any  liquid  perfectly  clear,  by  obtain  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  warmth 
separating  those  portions  whicn  are  calcu-  from  coals  and  wood  there  is  an  economy 
lated  to  prevent  this  result.  The  most  of  one-third  in  favour  of  the  former, 
effectual  mode  of  clarification,  as  stated  Coals  burnt  in  a  close  vessel  for  gas-making 
elsewhere,  is  the  use  of  isinglass,  for  yield  three  principal  results: — sulphur- 
wMch,  however,  the  white  of  eggs  may  be  eted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  passed  after 
substituted ;  for  this  purpose  the  whites  cUstillation  through  beds  of  lime,  which 
of  the  eggs  are  whipped  up,  and  the  liquor  take  up  the  sulphur,  and  afterwards  through 
to  be  clarified  is  added  cold  by  degrees,  water,  which  washes  out  the  ammonia 
continuing  the  whipping  until  aU  the  from  the  gas ;  secondly,  tar ;  and  thirdly, 
white  of  egg  is  completely  mixed  with  an  ammoniacal  water,  which  is  generally 
the  liquid ;  the  liquor  is  then  boiled  ra-  called  ammoniacal  liquor ;  these  are  ab- 
pidly  once  or  twice  and  strained;  in  a  stracted  from  the  smoke  of  the  coals, 
short  time  it  becomes  perfectly  clear.  When  burnt  in  an  open  fireplace,  the  gas 
When  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the  liquor  and  a  certain  portion  of  sulphur  form  the 
will  not  allow  of  the  whole  of  it  being  combustion,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
poured  in  this  way  on  the  egg,  a  portion  of  it  tar,  ammonia,  and  sulphur,  pass  up  the 
is  whipped  up  with  the  egg^  and  this  mix-  chimney.  There  is  nothing  mjurious  to 
ture  is  actively  stirred  into  the  whole  mass,    health  in  the  burning  of  coals  in  of 
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fire  places  or  in  stoves,  where  there  is  a  some  to  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  gas 
free  egress  for  the  sulphur  and  ammonia ;  tar  when  removing  it  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
but  if  the  chimney  or  stove  smokes,  the  and  by  others  to  the  vapour  from  the 
lungs  and  the  head  may  be  very  seriously  vessels  through  which  the  gas  passes,  and 
aifected  by  the  quantity  of  sulphur  and  which  are  frequently  uncovered.  It  is 
ammonia  which  enters  the  room ;  and  in-  however  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
stances  have  been  known  of  suffocation  there  are  no  instances  of  consumption 
from  a  coal  fire  left  burning  in  a  bed-  amongst  the  persons  employed  in  gas 
room  in  a  chimney  of  imperfect  draught,  works,  for  several  have  been  recorded. 
How  fax  the  external  atmosphere  in  large  COCKROACHES.  These  insects,  al- 
cities  is  aifected  by  the  smoke  from  the  chim-  though  otherwise  harmless,  are  a  sad 
neys  in  weather  when  it  does  not  rise  freely,  nuisance  in  kitchens  and  pantries,  for  they 
is  a  disputed  point  with  chemists.  M.Dar-  attack  different  kinds  of  food.  Various 
cet,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  walked  modes  of  destruction  are  resorted  to ;  some 
for  several  days  through  the  streets  of  persons  at  night  and  before  going  to  bed 
London,  with  prepared  test  papers  for  (the  cockroach  rarely  appears  in  the  day- 
sulphur  and  ammonia  stuck  in  the  band  time  or  whilst  a  light  is  burning)  strew 
of  his  hat ;  and  from  the  rapidity  with  the  floor  with  wafers,  which  are  mixed  up 
which  they  were  discoloured,  he  came  to  a  with  mercury  or  lead,  and  these  being  de- 
conclusion  that  the  air  was  impregnated  voured  by  the  cockroaches,  they  are  poi- 
with  sulphur  and  ammonia  to  a  high  de-  soned ;  others  keep  a  hedgehog  in  the 
gree,  and  that  it  was  therefore  very  un-  kitchen,  and  generally  speaking,  this  ani- 
wholesome.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  mal  soon  removes  the  intruders  ;  the  most 
some  chemists  affirm  that  the  sulphur,  simple  mode  of  destruction,  however,  is  to 
ammonia,  and  tar,  contained  in  the  smoke  set  in  the  place  most  frequented  by  cock- 
thus  emitted  in  a  modified  state,  tend  to  roaches  a  large  earthen  pan,  well  glazed 
prevent  some  fiital  diseases ;  and,  imder  on  the  inside,  and  nearly  filled  with  water, 
this  impression,  large  coal  fires  were  containing  several  pieces  of  bread ;  against 
burnt  in  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  the  outside  place  a  sloping  piece  of  wood 
prevalence  of  the  cholera.  Where  coals  for  the  cockroach  to  crawl  up,  it  will  do 
are  very  dear,  an  economical  fuel  may  be  so,  and  fall  into  the  pan,  from  which  it 
made  as  follows ; — Take  fifty  pounos  of  will  be  unable  to  extricate  itself,  if  the 
good  Newcastle  coal  in  the  state  of  dust  sides  of  the  pan  be  glazed.  There  is  a 
nfty  pounds  of  dry  sand,  ^y  pounds  of  very  ingenious  trap  of  this  description 
pounded  chalk,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  sold,  with  a  shelving  plate  of  glass  for  the 
the  pitch  made  by  the  evaporation  of  gas  inside  ;  the  cockroach  having  crawled  up 
tar,  and  known  imderthe  name  of  mineral  the  wooden  frame  of  the  trap  and  reached 
pitch ;  melt  the  pitch  in  a  large  iron  pan,  the  glass,  loses  its  hold,  and  faUs  into  the 
and  stir  in  the  other  articles ;  make  the  chamber  of  the  trap,  which  should  contain 
whole,  when  it  is  getting  cool,  into  a  sort  a  reservoir  of  water.  Be  carefrd,  when 
of  cake,  and  when  dry  break  it  into  pieces  the  cockroaches  are  removed  in  the  mom- 
of  about  the  size  of  ordinary  coal ;  a  fire  ing  and  apparently  dead,  to  crush  them, 
is  then  made  of  it  in  the  usual  way.  It  or  to  throw  them  into  some  place  from 
would  appear  from  some  experiments  which  they  cannot  return.  We  are  in- 
which  were  made  with  this  mixture  for  formed  by  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
steam-engine  purposes,  that  it  gives  forth  lives  in  this  country,  that  his  servant, 
as  much  heat  as  pure  coal ;  but  for  domes-  having  removed  one  morning  frtim  the 
tic  use  it  is  liable  to  a  serious  objection,  trap  about  two  hundred  cockroaches  seem- 
as,  however  great  the  draught  of  the  ingly  drowned,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
chimney  may  be,  the  pitch  when  in  com-  sure  poured  over  them  boiling  water,  and 
bustion  emits  a  highly  disagreeable  odour,  then  threw  them  in  front  of  the  house ; 
The  fumes  of  gas  tor  have  lately  been  in  less  than  three  hours  the  influence  of 
much  used  in  medicine  in  pulmonanr  dis-  the  sun  had  revived  nearly  the  whole  of 
eases,  and  are  said  to  effect  extraoroinary  them,  and  they  were  again  crawling  about 
cures  by  inhalation;  but  the  remedy  in  fiill  vigour.  The  tenacity  of  life  in 
should  be  used  with  great  care,  as  a  large  the  beetle  tribe  is  very  great.  It  is  related 
dose  would  be  injurious.  It  is  a  general  of  Sir  Joshua  Bankes  that  he  once  received 
opinion  that  persons  employed  upon  gas  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  announcing  a  pre- 
works  are  never  attacked  by  pulmonary  sent  of  a  splendid  collection  of  Indian 
consumption ;  and  the  exemption  from  beetles  ;  when  the  case  arrived,  great  was 
that  cruel  malady  has  been  attributed  by  the  mortification  of  Sir  Joshua  at  finding 
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all  Uie  beetles,  with  the  exception  of  a  but  some  persons  are  unable  to  take  it  with- 

large  one,  which  was  crawling  about  with  out  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  whilst  others, 

a  large  pin  through  his  wing,  partially  with  whom  it  disagrees  with  much  milk, 

devoured;  this  beetle  had  got  loose,  and  find  it  wholesome  with  a  very  small  portion 

fed  upon  the  others  during  the  voyage,  of  that  article.    There  are  many  instances 

The  story  appears  &bulous,  but  the  met  of  persons  who  found  coffee  injurious  in 

is  not  absolutely  incredible.    Many  cats  the  ordimuy  mode,  deriving  great  benefit 

devour  cockroaches,  but   they    do    not  from  a  small  cup  of  strong  coffee  after 

thrive  on  the  food ;  they  become  thin  and  dinner,  without  either  milk  or  sugar ;  the 

languid,  and  not  unfrequently  die;  as  if  most  delicate  nerves,  instead  of  being 

they  were  poisoned.  further  debilitated  by  its  use  in  this  way, 

COCOA,  see  Chocolatb.      A  very  are  braced  by  it,  for  a  tone  is  ^ven  to  the 

wholesome  and  nourishing  article ;  but  a  stomach  which  assists  the  process  of  di- 

portion  of  its  oil  should  be  removed  if  the  gestion.    Strong  coffee  in  its  natural  state, 

stomach  be  delicate.    The  preparation  of  without  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar, 

cocoa  for  the  table  is  very  simple  : — ^The  is  at  first  unpleasant ;  but  witii  a  httle 

cocoa  should  be  g^oimd,  and  boiled  either  practice    the    aromatic    bitter    becomes 

with  milk  or  water,  and  allowed  to  sim-  nighly  agreeable.    Coffee  at  night  gene- 

mer  fi>r  a  long  time.    K  it  be  boiled  in  raU^  prevents  sleep,  but  with  some  it  has 

water  (milk  is  only  to  be  used  by  those  a  directiy  contrary  effect.    The  mode  of 

witii  whom  it  does  not  disagree)  let  it  ftet  drinking  coffee  in  Prance  is  very  different 

thoroughly  cold,  and  remove  the  fiit  which  from  that  which  is  usually  adopted  in 

floats  on  the  sur&ce,  then  warm  up  for  England ;  the  infusion  of  coffee,  which  is 

use.     Half  an  ounce  of  the  ground  cocoa  of  great  strength,  is  taken  at  breakfast 

is  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  water,  which  with  five  or  six  times  the  same  quantity 

should  be  reduced  in  boiling  about  one-  of  boiling  milk.    After  dinner,  a  small 

fourth.     Many  persons  find  cocoa  a  very  cup  is  taken,  without  milk,  but  with  at  least 

digestible  beverage,  when  neither  tea  nor  fi>ur  times  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 

coffee  will  agree  with  them.  an  Englishman  would  use ;  and  either 

COPPEE.    Coffee  was  first  introduced  brandy  is  mixed  with  the  coffee,  or  a 

into  Prance  in  the  year  1669,  by  the  small  glass  of  it  or  of  some  liqueur  is 

Turkish  ambassador  Soliman  Aga,  but  taken  immediately  afterwards ;  the  Prench 

many  years  elapsed  before  it  came  into  consider  this  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 

general  use.     It  was  hardly  known  in  correct  the  exciting  effect  which  the  coffee 

England  before  the  year  1752.    The  dis-  would  otherwise  have  upon  the  stomach, 

covery  of  it  is  attributed  to  an  Arabian  I^   however,  the  brandy  performs  any 

priest,  who  y^fis  afiSicted  with  a  disease  salutary  part,  it  is  that  of  correcting  the 

which  plunged  him  fr«quentiy  in  sleep,  acidity  which  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 

He  observed  his  goats  one  day  feeding  on  is  calculated  to  produce.     In  the  coffee 

the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  coffee  pknt,  houses  of  Prance,  brandy  is  frequently 

and  noticed  that  immediately  afterwards  mixed  with  the  coffee  and  then  set  on  fire ; 

their  natural  vivacity  was  mu^  increased :  when  the  flame  is  burnt  out,  the  coffee  is 

the  priest  adopted  the  remedy ;  was  cured  used.  This  is  genendly  sJlowed  to  be  a  very 

of  his  malady,  and  the  fame  of  the  dis-  unwholesome  beverage,  even  for  a  strong 

coveiy  v?as  spread.   Por  some  time,  how-  stomach  if  long  indulged  in,  and  fatal  to  a 

ever,  it  was  used  exclusively  as  a  medicine;  weak  one.    The  mixture  is  called  ^^orta. 

the  torre&ction  of  the  berry  and  its  use  In  almost  all  cases  of  long-standing  disease 

as  an  article  of  diet  were  not  the  work  of  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  use  of  coffee 

a  day.     It  is  now  little  used  as  a  medi-  is  strictly  forbidden  by  Prench  physicians, 

cine ;  a  decoction  of  the  unroasted  berry  who  assert  that  there  is  no  chance  of  cure 

is  sometimes  ordered  as  a  diuretic,  but  as  except  by  a  temporary  abstinence   from 

the  action  is  very  mferior  to  that  of  other  this  deli^tful  beverage ;  but  the  moderate 

diuretics,  the  administration  of  it  in  this  use  of  it  is  never  prohibited  where  the 

form  is  rare.    Medical  men  are  much  symptoms  produced  do  not  clearly  indi- 

divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  cate  that  it  has  an  injurious  effect.    In 

coffee  as  a  diet  on  the  human  frame,  when  cases  of  poisoning  by  opiates,  the  use  of 

taken  in  moderate  quantity ;  but  very  very  strong  coffee,  with  lemon  juice,  is 

serious  consequences  are  known  to  result  frequentiy  foimd  highly  beneficial ;  thus 

from  it  when  taken  in  excess.     Generally  shewing  its  fine  stimulating  properties, 

speaking,  the  moderate  use  of  coffee  taken  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  coffee 

at  breakfiist  is  favourable  to  digestion ;  Is  one  of  the  most  cheering  and  whoV 
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some  articles  of  jiiet,  taken  with  pru-  best  flunilies  in  Paris  now  adopt  this  plan, 
dence,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  if  which  is  certainly  superior  to  any  other 
carried  to  excess.  The  best  coffee  is  the  in  use.  If  coffee  be  made  by  miration, 
Moka ;  but  on  account  of  its  high  price  the  quantity  used  must  depend  upon  the 
it  is  generally  mixed,  even  by  the  upper  taste  of  the  consumer ;  but  if  strong  coffee 
classes,  with  that  of  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  be  required,  less  than  one  oimce  for  one 
and  J^^urtinique.  The  Bourbon  coffee  is  person,  or  two  oimces  for  three,  and  that 
next  in  quahty  to  Moka.  Moka  coffee  supposes  the  coffee  itself  to  be  good,  can- 
is  but  little  used  amongst  the  middle  not  be  used.  The  common  filtering  pot 
classes ;  and  many  persons  who  do  not  will  ahswer  every  purpose ;  it  is  quite  un- 
reg^d  expense,  prefer  taking  it  mixed  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  any  of 
with  that  of  Bourbon,  or  Martinique,  the  new  inventions  which  are  so  pom- 
Some  of  the  coffee  from  our  ovm  West  pously  announced.  Dr.Eattier,  a  French 
India  islands  is,  however,  quite  as  good  physician,  recommends  the  following  sim- 
as  that  of  the  French  colonies.  The  pie  and  economical  mode  of  preparing 
French  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  and  ex-  coffee,  ^v^ch  has  the  advantage  of  being 
elusive  reputation  for  their  mode  of  pre-  made  by  cold  infusion  :—r-Take  four  ounces 
paring  coffee,  for  which  they  are  supposed  of  fresh  roasted  coffee,  ground  in  the  usual 
to  have  some  secret  process.  The  secret,  way,  and  pour  over  it  in  a  decanter  a  pint 
however,  consists  simply  in  having  it  of  cold  water ;  shake  it  up  two  or  three 
roasted  a  very  short  time  before  it  is  used,  times ;  then  cork  the  decanter,  and  let  it 
making  it  very  strong,  and  when  taken  stand  twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  expira- 
with  milk,  using  a  large  quantity  of  the  tion  of  whicn  time  filter  it  gently  through 
latter  article.  There  has  been  a  great  fine  linen  or  the  common  filtering  bt^, 
deal  ot  charlatanism  about  the  mode  of  and  put  it  into  a  clean  bottle.  Two  table 
making  coffee ;  some  pretend  that  if  coffee  spoonfuls  of  this  coffee  poured  cold  into 
be  made  by  filtration  the  astringent  pro-  a  breakfast  cup  of  hot  milk  make  an  ex- 
perty  is  obtained  in  excess ;  whilst  others  cellent  beverage ;  all  the  aroma  of  the 
assert  that  if  it  be  exposed  to  open  ebul-  coffee  is  retained,  and  the  whole  strength 
lition,  even  for  a  moment,  all  the  aroma  has  been  extracted  by  the  maceration  in 
is  carried  off.  There  is  probably  little  cold  water;  this  is  proved  by  pouring 
truth  either  in  one  or  the  other  statement,  boiling  water  on  the  nt>imds  and  tasting 
but  it  is  certain  that  coffee  may  be  made  the  iiuasion,  which  will  be  found  insipid, 
better  than  by  filtration  or  long  open  The  essence  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  in 
ebullition.  The  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  bottles  for  the  use  of  travellers,  is  thus 
who  was  a  great  amateur  of  coffee,  of  prepared : — ^Take  four  ounces  of  coffee,  to 
which,  however,  he  made  a  moderate  use,  which  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water; 
is  said  to  have  ^ven  instructions  to  his  boil  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  gently, 
cooktoprepareit  in  the  following  way: —  then  let  it  stiuid  until  it  is  cold;  then 
For  three  or  four  persons,  tWo  ounces  of  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporate  it 
recently  burnt  and  ground  coffee  are  put  slowly  over  a  fire,  or  in  a  sand  bath,  until 
into  an  empty  coffee  pot  of  the  ordinary  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  liquid  extract,  in 
kind,  with  a  small  piece  of  isinglass ;  this  quantity  not  exceeding  three  oimces ;  this 
is  held  over  the  fire,  and  shaken  by  the  is  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  and  kept  for  use ; 
hand  so  as  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  extract  will 
coffee ;  when  a  smoke  is  seen  to  issue  sufi&ce  for  a  cup  of  hot  water  or  milk :  as 
from  the  pot,  water  at  the  boiling  point  the  extract  has  an  empyreumatic  flavour, 
is  poured  upon  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  coffee  made  in 
to  supply  SIX  breakfast  cups,  in  the  pro-  the  regular  way,  when  the  latter  is  im- 
portion  of  one-third  of  come  to  two-tlurds  practicable.  If  intended  to  be  kept  a  very 
of  milk ;  the  coffee,  pot  is  taken  from  the  long  time,  good  spirits  of  wine,  in  the 
fire  before  the  water  is  added,  but  being  proportion  ofone-fineenth,shoidd  be  added 
heated,  the  coffee  boils  gently  as  the  pot  to  the  extract  when  it  is  bottled.  It  is  cus- 
is  held  in  the  hand;  the  ebullition  is  tomarywiththe  grocers  on  the  Continent, 
sufficient  to  bring  out  all  the  fine  proper-  and  perhaps  with  some  in  England,  to  adol- 
ties  of  the  coffee  without  carrying  off  the  terate  their  coffee  when  sold  in  the  ground 
aroma ;  a  cup  is  then  poured  out,  and  re-  state  with  a  powder  called  chicor^  which 
turned  agaia  to  the  pot,  to  allow  the  is  prepared  from  the  baked  root  of  a  cnlti- 
powder  to  precmitate,  and  in  two  or  three  vated  species  of  dandelion.  As  this  powder 
minutes  the  coffee  is  perfectly  clear,  and  costs  only  two  sous  per  pound  in  France, 
is  used  with  boiling  milk ;  some  of  the  whilst  coffee  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  sold 
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at  fbrt^  sous  per  poand,  the  temptatkm  to  ful  bitter  preMittioii  is  much  used  in 

fraud  IS  fpreat;  medicinally,  the  admixture  some  parts  of  South  America  to  proYoke 

of  the  chicor^e  is  said  to  correct  the  heat-  appetite  and  promote  digestion,  for  of  all  the 

ing  and  over^stimnlatiny  properties  of  the  bitters  it  is  that  which  acts  as  the  most 

ccifee,  and  its  colour  is  uopvoved,  but  the  safe  stimulant ;  it  is  made  as  follows : — 

flavour  is  much  injured.    The  fraud  may  Take  four  dxaduns  of  the  bruised  Columbo 

be  easily  detected  by  wetting  a  little  cf  xoot,  one  drachm  of  bitter  oranse  peel, 

the  ground  oofiee,  and  rolling  it  with  the  and  two  drachms  of  the  fr-esh  hquorice 

finger ;  if  it  adhere,  the  presence  of  the  root ;  add  a  quart  of  cold  soft  water,  and 

chicor^e  may  be  suspected ;  or  if  a  quan-  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  over  a  slow 

tity  be  thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  the  fijne  until  half  Uie  bulk  of  water  be  ey^K>- 

chicor^e  will  unite  more  readily  with  the  rated ;  then  strain  the  liquid  and  filter  it ; 

liquid  than  the  oo£fee,  and  instantly  im-  add  to  this  about  one-sixth  part  of  good 

purt  to  it  a  deep  colour.    As,  notwith-  brandy,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use.    Take 

standing  the    severe    penalties  inflicted  of  this  mixture  tiie  third  of  the  contents 

upon  grocers  who  are  found  to  use  this  of  a  wine  glara,  filling  up  the  glass  witii 

article,  immense  quantities  of  it  are  still  water,  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
introduced  annuaUy  into  England,  eveiy        CONFECTIONABY.    The  different 

person  who  wishes  to  have  pure  oofiee  articles  of  confectionary  will  be  found 

should  purchase  it  in  the  berry,  and  grind  under  the  heads  of  fruits,  &c.,  which  enter 

it  at  home ;  and  in  large  fiunines  it  is  im*  into  the  composition, 
portant,  if  the  parties  are  amateurs  of       CONSOMME.      A    very    important 

good  coffee,  that  they  should  also  roast  it  article  in  French  cookery ;  it  is  made  by 

themselves.    Close  coffee  roasters  may  be  boiling  down  meat  of  any  kind  with.vege- 

had  at  most  of  the  ironmongers*  shops,  tables,  until  the  essence  is  obtained.    Con- 

and  the  process  of  roasting  is  very  simple,  somm^  should  be  perfect  jelly  when  cold ; 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  care  should  be  the  best  consomm^  is  made  as  follows : — 

taken  to  purchase  the  article  frt>m  a  grocer  Take  four  pounds  of  beef  cut  in  slices, 

who  has  nresh  roasted  coffee  at  least  once  four  fowls,  and  two  cabois*  feet,  fill  up 

in  every  three  days;  vidthout  this  pre-  the  space  with  Bouillon  gras,  adding  a 

caution  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  little  water,  and  skimming  from  time  to 

drink  coffee  as  good  as  they  make  it  in  time ;  vrater  alone  may  be  added  instead 

France.    Coffee  in  that  country,  and  on  of  Bouillon  gras,  if  longer  time  be  taken 

the  Continent  generally,  is  more  roasted  in  making  the  consonun^ ;  the  quantity 

than  in  England;  this  is  not  an  advantage,  of  vegetables  is  the  same  as  in  makinc 

the  aroma  is  much  destroyed  by  over  French  stock.  Bouillon  gras  (see  Soups.] 

roasting ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  When  sufficiently  cooked,  strain  througi 

better  coffee  in  England  than  on  the  Con-  a  cloth, 
tinent,  if  the  same  quantity  be  used,  and        CORIANDER.    A  very  fine  aromatic 

the  same  process  of  making  be  observed,  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  much  used 

In  some  parts  of  England,  spices,  even  m  medicine  on  account  of  the  agreeable 

mustard,  are  introduceo,  to  improve,  as  it  warmth  which  they  impart  to  the  stomach, 

is  said,  ike  flavour  of  the  coffee ;  nothing,  they  are  also  used  in  the  kitchen.     For 

however,  can  be  added  to  good  coffee  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  adopt  the  same 

which  will  not  rather  injure  than  improve  course  as  with  the  caraway  (see  Caka- 

its  flavour,  wat).    The  best  way  of  using  coriander 

COLD  CREAM.  An  article  used  for  for  the  kitchen  is  to  bruise  two  ounces  of 
bums,  inflanmiations,  &c.,  and  as  a  cos-  the  seed,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  with  four 
metic ;  it  may  be  thus  made : — ^Dissolve  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  must  stand 
before  the  fire  a  cake  of  white  wax,  cut  for  a  fortmght,  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
into  shavings,  in  a  pint  of  olive  oil  or  oil  be  filtered  off.  A  few  drops  may  be  used 
of  sweet  dimonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  for  dishes,  or  pastry,  where  coriander  seed 
spermaceti;  wash  this  mixture  in  repeated  forms  a  part  of  the  formula.  A  cordial 
waters  by  beating  it  about  with  a  wooden  may  be  made  with  the  coriander  seed  as 
spoon ;  uien  wash  it  in  the  same  way  in  with  caraway  seed,  adding  about  a  quarter 
rose  vrater,  beating  it  for  more  than  half  of  an  oimce  of  tiie  latter,  and  a  small 
an  hour ;  pour  off  the  water,  and  beat  up  piece  of  cinnamon, 
with  the  cream  six  drops  of  otto  of  rose ;  CORKS.  It  is  of  the  highest  import- 
put  into  pots,  and  tie  over  vrith  pieces  of  ance  in  domestic  economy  that  the  corks 
wet  bladder.  which  are  ilsed  should  be  of  the  best 

COLUMBO  WATER.    This  beauti-  quality.    It  is  poor  economy  indee<^ 
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purchase   bad   corks   because  they  are  be  their  real  virtues,  can  hare  litde  effect 

cheap.    When  corks  are  good,  ana  they  where  the  skin  is  not  kept  in  good  order 

are  previously  squeezed  in  the  instrument  by  regulation  of  the  stomach ;  if  that  be 

which  is  sold  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  disordered,  and  the  skin  be  harsh  askd  diy 

idlow  for  their  swelling  in  the  neck  of  the  from  disease  of  the  system,  cosmetics  can 

bottle ;  the  precaution  adoi)ted  hj  some  do  little  good. 

persons  of  rendering  them  impervious  to  COSTMABY.    A  herb  but  little  used 
air  and  liquid  is  seldom  necessary.   When  either  for  medicine  or  the  kitchen.    It 
this  is  required,  however,  it  is  done  by  grows  freely  in  a  dry  soil  from  the  seed 
dipping  the  corks  two  or  three  times  in  a  sown  in  in>rmg,  or  from  slips  and  cuttings, 
mature  of  two  thirds  of  virgin  wax  and  COWHAGE.    This  is  the  hairy  co- 
one  third  of  beef  suet,  meltec^  and  baking  vering  of  the  pod  of  a  bean  which  grows 
them  in  an  oven  until  dry.   In  using  these  freely  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
corks  they  must  not  be  squeezed.  They  do  ishmds.    The  bean  is  little  used  for  food, 
not  communicate  any  bad  smell  or  taste,  probably  on  account  of  the  labour  and 
As  a  further  security  against  evaporation,  difficultjr  of  removinpc  this  hairy  covering, 
it  is  customary  to  dip  the  upper  part  of  the  particles  of  which  are  so  irritating 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  when  corked,  in  t^  if  any  of  them  get  upon  the  skin 
wax,  or  resin.    The  best  mixture  is  two  they  produce  a  most  impleasant  and  severe 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  of  burgundy  itching.    Viewed  through  a  powerful  mi- 
pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yellow  wax,  croscojpe,  cowhage  appears  like  tremendous 
and  a  small  quantity  of  red  mastic,  all  and  sharp  saws,  and  the  spectator  is  no 
melted  together.    Tms  is  sufficiently  firm,  longer  astonished  that  it  should  produce 
whei^  cold,  to  adhere  well,  and  not  so  such  irritating  effects.    This  article  is 
firm  as  to  chip  off.  sometimes  mischievously  and  cruelly  put 
COSMETICS.    The  term  usually  ap-  into  beds,  for  the  purpose  of  teazing,  as  it 
plied  to  washes  and  pastes  for  the  slon,  to  is  called,  the  occupants ;  and  it  htk  been 
remove  freckles,  and  give  the  skin  a  deli-  strewed  over  ball  rooms  where,  aa  the 
cate  appearance ;   they    are    of  various  dance  proceeded,  the  cowhage  was  driven 
kinds ;  amongst  those  which  are  highest  upwards,  and  attacking  the  skin  of  the 
in  repute  are  the  waters  distilled  from  the  dancers  led  to  painful  results,   for  the 
orange  flower,  the  elder  flower,  the  melon,  more  persons  who  have  it  upon  the  skin 
the  cucumber,  and  from  strawberries ;  scratch  the  part,  the  more  violent  becomes 
asses*  milk  and  goats*  milk  are  also  used,  the  itching.    Cowhage,  however,  may  be 
A  compound  lotion  is  also  made  b^  beat-  adopted  for  better  purposes  than  the  wan- 
ing up  six  ounces  of  rye  flour  with  the  ton  torment  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  it  b 
whites  of  four  eggs  and  a  pint  of  vinegar ;  a  powerful  and  the  only  safe  remedy  for 
anotiier,  called  ^u  c2^  ^eotf/^,  is  made  by  worms    in   the    intestines,   and    having 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  only  a  mechanical  action,  it  may  be  given 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  Peru,  to  the  most  delicate  in&nt ;  all  that  b 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benzoin,  in  a  necessary  being  to  mix  it  witli  a  littie  jelly 
little  spirit,  and  mixing  it  with  a  quart  of    or  thick  water  gruel  (the  latter  b  prefer- 
river  water  and  a  pmt  of  rose  water,  able,)  taking  care  that  it  does  not  touch 
A  third  b  prepared  by  boiling  two  calves*  the  skin  of  the  fiu^e  or  hands ;  there  is  no 
feet  and  a  pound  of  rice  in  ten  quarts  of    danger  in  the  contact  with  the  mobt  part 
water,  until  reduced  to  six;  then  adding  a  of  the  lips,  consequentiy  nothing  b  more 
quart  of  milk,  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  easy  than  to  adnunbter  it  with  a  spoon, 
and  the  whites  and  sheUs  of  ten  fresh  The  dose  for  a  child  may  be  from  ^e  to 
eggs,  and  boiling  for  half  an  hour  longer,  ten  grains,  or  even  more,  for  it  b  not 
straining  when  cold.    Dbtilled  lily  water,  medicinal;  and  an  adult  may  take  frt>m 
and  water  dbtilled  with  bean  flour,  are  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  without  the  slightest 
abo  much  used,  and  have  each  their  ad-  inconvenience.     In  most  of  the  books  on 
vocates.     The  fevourite  water  in  Paris  domestic  medicine,  the  dose  for  an  adult 
for  removing  freckles,  b  an  ounce  of  alum  is  given  at  from  five  to  ten  grains,  but 
and  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  in  a  pint  of   the  writers  evidently  knew  little  of  the 
rose  water.     Li  England,  the  &vourite  modus  operandi  of  the  article.    The  effect 
cosmetic  b  miUk  of  roses  and  almond  of  thb  remedy  in  general  worm  cases, 
paste,  (see  Miijl  of  Roses,  and  Paste.^  (we  have  no  proof  of  its  having  been 
There  are  various  pomatums  abo  whicn  beneficial  in  cases  of  tapeworm,  bnt  we 
are  renowned  as  cosmetics  (see  Poma-  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  also  attack 
TUM.)    All  these  mixtures,  whatever  may  the  tapeworm)  b  astonbhing.    Although 
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from  the  momeiit  of  its  being  placed  taken  in  all  cases  with  perfect  safety, 
within  the  mouth  it  ceases  to  produce  the  Cowhage  may  be  purchased  at  Apothe- 
irritation  which  it  causes  to  the  outer  caries'  llall,  or  of  any  wholesale  druggist, 
cuticle,  it  acts  upon  the  skin  of  the  worm,  but  there  are  few  retail  druggists  who 
and  so  irritates  it  that  it  looses  its  hold  keep  it ;  they  will,  howerer,  amays  pro- 
upon  the  intestines,  and  soon  dies ;  it  is  cure  it  upon  i^lication.  It  is  sold  in 
tben  expelled  by  the  natural  course  of  its  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  detached 
evacuation,  or  its  ezpulinon  may  be  finom  the  bean  pod,  at  from  1«.  6iL  to  28. 
hastened  by  the  administration,  twelye  per  drachm ;  but  if  it  were  in  more  general 
hours  after  taking  the  cowhage,  of  a  dose  demand  it  mi^t  be  sold  at  a  very  good 
of  castor  oil,  or  any  other  simple  pur*  profit  for  cme  shilling  per  drachm ;  but 
gative.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  used  even  at  two  shillings  the  dose  of  fifteen 
cowhage  very  extensively  in  his  own  Brains  costs  only  sixpence,  and  five  or  six 
practice,  and  has  never  had  a  single  doses  of  fifteen  grains  will  suffice  in  most 
failure ;  in  some  cases,  where  patients  mid  cases.  The  most  economical  way  of  pur- 
previouslv  been  under  a  long  course  of  chasing  it  is  to  have  the  bean  itself  wnich 
mercurial  medicines  for  tiie  expulsion  of  is  sold  at  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings 
wonii»  without  relief  as  to  the  disease,  per  pound,  and  to  remove  the  hairy  cover- 
but  with  great  injury  to  tiie  system,  two  mg  by  scraping  it  off  with  a  knife, 
or  three  doses  oi  cowhage  have  sufficed  wearing  gloves  to  prevent  any  of  the 
for  a  perfect  cure.  In  acuninistering  this  cowha^  from  touching  the  mmds ;  in 
remedy  also  he  fell  upon  a  valuable  dis-  this  way  a  dose  will  not  cost  much  more 
covery,  which  he  has  since  turned  to  good  than  two-pence.  There  is  or  used  to  be 
account  in  cases  of  chronic  indigestion,  a  preparation  of  thia  article  called  Gham- 
A  gentleman,  ££tj  years  <tf  age,  who  had  berlayne*s  Cowhage  Electuary,  but  as 
be^  sufiering  from  dyspepsia  for  more  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  exact  quantity 
than  thirty  years,  had  at  length  a  rather  of  the  cowhage  contained  in  the  electuary, 
severe  attack,  in  which  there  were  a  few  we  recommend  the  purchase  in  the  pure 
of  the  symptcHns  usually  exhibited  when  ferm,  and  the  administration  of  it  in  ttiick 
wonns  are  numerous  in  the  intestinal  gruel,  as  preferable  to  any  other  vehicle. 
canal;  1^  cowhage  was  administered  CRAB.  A  shell  fish,  the  flesh  of  which 
merely  as  an  experiment,  as,  if  there  were  has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  that  of  the 
no  worms,  it  could  create  no  incon-  lobster.  Crabs  are  seldom  eaten  in  any  other 
venience ;  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  way  than  cold ;  the  soft  meat  which  fills 
patient  had  not  worms ;  but  as  he  fancied  the  large  shell,  dressed  with  vinegar,  oil, 
that  the  cowhage  improved  his  digestion,  &c.,  is  very  rich,  and  seldom  agrees  with  a 
it  was  continued  for  ten  days,  in  doses  of  delicate  stomach.  It  is  always  advisable 
fifteen  grains  night  and  morning ;  at  the  to  take  after  it  a  very  small  quantity  of 
end  of  this  period  he  began  to  enjoy  such  good  French  brandy,  mixed  with  its  own 
health  as  he  had  not  uiown  fer  thirtv  bulk  of  water,  ifne  different  modes  of 
years,  and  bas  ever  since  been  well,  dressing  recommended  for  lobsters  may 
taking  occasionally  three  or  feur  doses  of  be  adopted  fer  crab,  (see  Lobstbb.)  uk 
cowhage,  and  now  and  then  having  re-  the  West  Indies  there  is  a  land  crab 
course  to  a  plain  lavement  fer  the  removal  which  is  considered  a  great  luxury ;  it  is 
of  obstruction  in  the  lower  bowels.  The  made  into  soup,  and  dressed  in  a  variety 
success  thus  unen)ectedly  obtained  in  this  of  ways. 

case  bas  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same        CKANBERRY.     A   fruit  but  little 

curative  means  in  others,  and  always  with  used  in  England,  but  which  is  in  some 

immense  benefit.    The  effect  is  probably  esteem  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  where  it 

produced  by  an  irritation  of  the  lining  of  grows  abundantly.    The  use  of  cranber- 

the  intestines,  which,  although  not  suffi-  ries  is  in  England  chiefly  limited  to  pies 

cient  to  create  uneasiness,  is  sufficient  to  and  puddings.    They  are  preserved  as 

rouse  the  parts  to  healthful  action.    Our  follows : — ^For  eveiy  pound  of  the  firuit 

readers  are  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  of  use  two  pounds  or  sug^ ;  pour  a  little 

many  physicians  to  recommend  to  dys-  water  into  the   preserving  pan,  then  a 

peptic  patients  the  use  of  bread  in  which  layer  of  sugar,  and  then  a  la;^er  of  fruit ; 

there  is  a  large  portion  of  bran ;  this  is  boil  gently    for   twenty    minutes,    and 

on  the  same  principle,  but  •  the  desired  skim. 

effect  is  rarely  produced,  whereas  by  the       CREAMS   AND   CUSTARDS. 
use  of  cowhage  it  is  certain ;  and  as  the        Cream.    The  fiit  and  rich  part  of 

effect  is  wholly  ctiechanical,  it  may  be  milk  which  rises  to  the  surfece  (see 
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and  Buttsb).  AMioa^h  cream  in  its  We  subjoin  some  of  the  fiivourite  pre- 
natural  state  disagrees  with  many  persons,  parations  m  creams  in  England, 
there  are  others  who  can  take  it  without  Bubnt  Cbeam.  Beat  and  mix  well 
inconvenience,  although  milk  would  dis-  together  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  two  table- 
agree  with  them.  Xne  richness,  good-  spoonfuls  of  flour,  the  peel  of  a  lemon 
ness,  and  quantity  of  cream,  depend  of  grated,  and  four  or  five  bitter  alm<mds ; 
course  upon  those  of  the  milk  from  which  sweeten  with  lump  sugar,  and  stir  over 
it  is  obtfoned.  It  is  said  that  if  a  little  of  the  %s^  till  it  comes  to  a  good  thick- 
the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  ness,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  in  which  it 
boiled  be  mixed  with  the  milk  which  is  is  to  be  served ;  boil  some  pounded  loaf 
set  for  cream,  the  cream  will  rise  more  sugar  in  water  until  it  turn  brown,  and 
rapidly  and  abundantly.  Cream  may  be  then  pour  it  over  the  top  of  the  cream  in 
kept  ror  some  time  by  adding  sugar  to  it,  ftntastic  figures. 

and  reducing  it  by  very  gentle  heat  in  the  Coffbe  Cseam.  Having  dissolved  an 
water  bath  (see  W atbr  Bath)  to  three-  ounce  of  isinslass,  boil  it  with  two  quarts 
fourths  of  its  original  quantity.  The  same  of  cream,  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  and  a 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  setting  the  half  of  very  strong  coffee ;  sweeten  well, 
cream  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  in  a  sauce-  whisk  it  for  ten  minutes,  put  it  into  cus- 
pan,  and  boiling  until  the  quantity  of  tard  cups,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  pan  of 
cream  be  reduced.  Cream  is  used  in  a  boiling  water  until  they  become  firm. 
variety  of  ways  for  pastry,  and  is  served  Cream  fob  Fruit  Firs  is  made  by 
in  its  natural  state  for  dessert,  whipped  boiling  new  milk  with  grated  nutmeg-  or 
up,  and  mixed  with  the  juices  of  fruits,  cinnamon,  two  or  three  peach  leaves,  or  a 
&c. ;  in  France  these  mixtures  are  simply  few  bruised  bitter  almonds,  and  a  Sufficient 
called  crimes.  The  following  are  the  quantity  of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  then 
favourite  French  preparations  of  cream  straining  the  cream,  and  when  cold  beat- 
without  the  aid  of  heat : —  ing  up  with  it  the  yolks  of  eggs,  in  the 

Chocolate  Cream  is  made  by  pound-  proportion  of  four  to  a  quart,  and  wanning 

ing  the  chocolate  into  a  paste  with  a  little  the  whole  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens, 

water,  and  whipping  it  up  with  the  cream.  This  is  eaten  cold  with  fruit  tarts,  or  with 

in  which  the  sugar  has  been  previously  any  fresh  fruits  at  dessert.    K  one-fourth 

dissolved,  using  also  a  little  more  gum  of  the  quantity  be  rich  cream,  instead  of 

Arabic  than  in  the  first  receipt.  the  whole  being  milk,  it  will  be  improved. 

Coffee  Cream  is  made  by  whipping  ^  Honeycomb  Cream.    Pound  and  sift 

up  a  little  of  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee  a  poimd  of  lump  sugar,  and  mix  it  in  a 

with  the  cream,  sugar,  and  gum.  China  bowl,  with  some  strained  lemon 

Creme  be  Mousse.    Take  a  pint  of  juice  ;    then  fr(»n  a  lip  jug  pour  about 

fresh  cream,  a  quarter'  of  a  pound  of  two  quarts  of  good  cream  over  the  sugar 

pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  and  lemon,  holding  the  jug  as  high  as 

powdered  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  a  little  possible  to  cause  a  ^ood  frow.     Stir  well 

orange  flower  water ;  whip  into  a  froth,  at  table  before  helpmg. 

and  serve.  Itaijan  Cream.    Having  sweetened  a 

Creme  au  Liqueur.      Increase  the  pint  of  cream,  boil  it  with  the  rind  of  a 

quantity  of  sugar  and  g[am,  and  whip  up  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  and  a  small  stick 

with  the  cream,  in  wmch  the  sugar  and  ^  cinnamon ;  strain  and  mix  ¥rith  it  a 

gum  have  been  previously  dissmved,  a  little  dissolved  isinglass ;  while  hot,  add  to 

wine  glass  of  any  liqueur,  according  to  it  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and 

choice.  stir  it  till  quite  cold. 

Creme  aux  Fruits.  Adc^t  the  same  Another  way  :  this  is  made  by  thick- 
process  as  above,  adding  a  wine  glass  of  ening  in  a  saucepan  a  pint  of  good 
the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  milk,  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a 
other  fruit  instead  of  liqueur.  table-spoonful  of  potatoe  or  wheaten  flour, 

Vaexlla  Cream.    Boil  a  small  piece  about  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  some 

of  vanilla  in  a  little  cream ;  when  cold,  grated  lemon  peel,  stirring  constantly.   It 

add  the  cream  to  that  which  is  to  be  is  served  in  the  following  way: — cover 

whipped.  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  some  sponge 

In  llie  summer,  all  these  creams  should,  cake,  dipped  in  white  wine  or  liqueur,  (the 

if  possible,  be  frozen,  to  prevent  .the  froth  latter  is  preferable,)  and  pour  the  cream 

from  fiJling ;  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  upon  it ;  whisk  the  whites  of  two  new  laid 

made  should  be  imbedded  for  a  short  time  eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  and 

in  pounded  ice  mixed  wi^  salt.  sifted  sugar  into  a  good  froth,  and  cover 
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tbe  cresm  with  it,  or  lay  the  froth  in  de-  micture  well,  and  stir  until  it  hegm  to 

tached  portions,  of  almost  the  size  of  a  set,  then  put  it  into  a  mould. 

large  i^ple,  in  the  cream.    If  the  cream  Pihk  Cksam.     Having  picked  some 

be  covered  with   the  froth,  it  may  he  red  currants  from' the  stalks,  pat  ^em  into 

browned  with  a  hot  shovel.  a  closely  covered  jar,  and  set  it  over  the 

Lemon  CBfiAJC.     Mix  in  a  pint  of  fire  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  hoil 

cream,  well  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  for  three  hours,    then  strain  the  juice 

the  jolks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of  through  a  sieve,  and  sweeten  to  taste ; 

three,  a  tahle-spoonml  of  flour,  a  glass  when  cold,  add  cream  in  the  proportion  of 

of  ratafia,  or  liqueur  of  any  kind,  a  little  a  quart  to  a  pint  of  the  juice,  and  whisk 

orange  flower  water,  and  tne  gnied  rind  it  well. 

of  a  lemon,  or  the  peel  ungrated.  Beat  Baspbbxbt  Cbsam.  To  a  quart  of 
these  well  together  and  put  them  on  the  cream  add  six  ounces  of  raspheny  jam, 
fire,  stirring  until  thick,  uke  custard,  then  pass  it  through  a  fine  lawn  sieve,  mix 
strain  the  cream  and  put  it  into  a  dish ;  it  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  sugar  to 
when  cold,  sift  over  some  fine  white  sugar,  taste,  and  whisk  to  a  good  froth ;  serve 
It  may  either  be  browned  with  a  MJar  in  glasses  or  in  a  shape. 
mander  or  not.  Another  lemon  cream  is  Stkawbskbt  Cream.  Same  as  rasp- 
made  without   boiling,  by  sweetening  a  berry. 

pmt  of  cream    with  sugar  rubbed  over  Soun  Cksam.    Mix  vnth  a  pint  of 

the  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  as  much  cream  two  ounces  of  pounded  Itef  sugar, 

more  sugar,  pounded,  as  may  be  neces-  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  glass  of  liqueur,  or 

saiy ;  then  adding  juice  of  the  lemons  and  brandy,  or  mm,  and  work  them  well  to- 

the  grated  peel,  Tery  fine ;  whisk  up  the  gether  by  pouring  for  some  time  from  one 

whole  wel(   and  serve  Ihe  froth  upon  jug  to  another. 

sponge  biscuits  dipped  in  wine.  Soun  Fsuit  Cbeam.    Cream  may  be 

NsAPOUTAN  Cream.    Dissolve  half  an  prepared  with  apples,  peaches,  apricots, 

ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  sc,  by  boiling  them  in  a  very  light 

bj  boiling,  and  then  add  a  pint  of  rich  syrup,  after  conng  and  peeling,  or  stoning, 

cream.    Set  this,  when  it  has  had  one  boil,  until  they  are  sufficiently  soft  to  press  the 

to  cool,  having  previously  sweetened  it  pulp  through  a  sieve ;  they  are  then  sweet- 

with  fine  sugar;  and  when  about  half  cold,-  en^  and  beaten  up  with  the  whites  of 

heat  up  with  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  eggs  which  have  been  well  whisked,  and 

glass  or  liqueur,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  cream  is  laid  round  them.  For  apple  cream 

and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon;  when  the  fruit  may  be  boiled  in  a  little  plain 

cold,  put  it  into  a  shape.  water. 

Obauge    Cream    without    Mould.  Spaiyish  Cbeam.    Boil  two  ounces  of 

Take  the  strained  juice  of  twelve  oranges  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water  till  quite  dis- 

&nd  heat  it  over  the  fire,  adding  sufficient  solved,  and  mix  it  with  two  quarts  of  good 

^Dgar  to  make  it  sweet ;  skim  frequently,  milk ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  tiU  it  begins  to 

When  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  take  off  the  boil,  then  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  add 

]\nce  and  let  it  stand  until  cold;  then  mix  gradually  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  well 

withita  pint  of  cream,  in  which  the  yolks  of  beaten,  a  large  glass  of  white  wine,  and  a 

twelve eggshavebeenbeaten up, and  warm  Uttle  ratafia;  pour  it  out  into  a  dish, 

the  whole  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens ;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  when  cold  put  it 

serve  in  custard  cups  or  glasses.    The  into  shapes. 

^▼oar  will  be  improved  by  adding  the  Stoue  Cseam  is  made  by  boiling  a 
juice  of  one  lemon.  A  lemcm  cream  may  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  little 
^  made  in  the  same  way,  using  only  water,  and  boiling  it  with  a  pint  of  sweet- 
four  lemons  instead  of  twelve  oranges ;  ened  cream,  stirring  it  well ;  pour  this  into 
it  may  he  further  flavoured  by  orange  a  dish  in  which  have  been  placed  pre- 
flower  water,  or  with  the  essence  of  served  fruit,  such  as  apricots,  cherries, 
^«mon.  .  &c.,  with  some  lemon  juice  (say  two  or 
OsANGB  Cbeam  in  Mould.  Boil  an  three  table-spoonfuls,)  and  some  grated 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  rather  more  than  lemon  peel. 

^  ft  pint  of  virater  till  reduced  to  one  Swiss  Cbeam.    Boil  the  grated  peel  of 

^  and  add  tilie  strained  juice  of  four  a  good  sized  lemon,  and  rather  more  than 

^^and  one  lemon ;  when  the  solution  h^  a  pound  of  white  loaf  sugar  in  a  pint 

of  ismglass  is  nearly  cold,  stir  into  it  a  of  cream,  thickening  with  a  spoonful  of 

pint  of  cream  well  beaten  up  into  a  froth,  fiour  previously  mixed  up  with  a  table- 

^th  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole  spoonml  of  lemon  juice ;  this  is  to  be 
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added  ycit  giaduaDj  as  the  cream  warms,  and  when  alitUeoool,  mixingndoally  the 

and  the  whole  Is  to  be  carefaDj  stined ;  yolks  of  twenty  eggs,  well  beaten ;  starit 

when  it  is  taken  finom  the  fire,  stir  till  over  a  slow  fire  tail  it  becomes  pretty  tUck, 

nearly  oold,  and  serve  in  a  £^ass  dish  then  poor  it  into  a  basin,  and  add  a  table- 

garmshed  with  preserved  fimits,  or  candied  spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  and  a 

orange  and  lemon  peeL     There  is  another  small  glass  of  ratafia;  keep  stirring  it 

dish  odled  Swiss  Cream  which  is  eaten  occasicmally  till  cold,  and  then  putit  into 

hot ;  it  is  made  by  whisking  up  in  a  basin  cops. 

or  deep  dish,  previously  made  very  hot,        Aucoim    Custasd.     Blanch  half  a 

the  yolKS  of  ei^t  egg&  with  half  a  pound  pound  of  afanonds,  and  pound  them  in  a 

of  pounded  lou  sugar,  the  grated  rmd  of  mortar  with  a  little  rosewater;  then  add 

a  lemon  peel,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  a  quart  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  twelve 

French  wme.  eggs  well  beaten ;  sweeten  to  taste  ^ith 

Whift  Cream.    Sweeten  a  quart  of  lump  sugar,  and  stir  over  a  slow  fire  until 

cream,  and  add  to  it  a  little  rose  water,  or  it  becomes  thick,  but  without  allowing  it 

the  juice  of  some  ripe  firuit ;  whisk  it  well  to  boil ;  serve  in  cups  vidth  sugar  siJ^ed 

in  a  deep  dish,  and  take  off  the  finoth  as  it  over  the  top, 

rises,  and  heap  it  upon  a  dish,  or  into  glasses.        Biscuit  Custabd.     Break  into  small 

It  may  be  iced  when  made,  if  desired,  and  bits  two  dozen  macaroons,  and  the  same 

coloured  by  the  application  of  a  little  car-  number  of  small  ratafia   biscuits,  pour 

mine.      •  over  them  a  hot  custard,  and  stir  well 

Another  way  :  take  a  quart  of  good  until  the  whole  is  well  mixed ;  pour  it 

cream,  sweeten  it  virith  pounded  suear,  into  a  trifle  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the 

and  give  to  it  any  desired  flavour,  such  as  whites  of  two  eggs  well  whisked  for  an 

rose,  by  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  otto  hour  vnth  a  little  red  currant  jelly ;  grating 

of  rose,  or  a  little  rosewater,  orange  flower,  nutm^  over  the  top  of  the  whole, 
(see  Neboli,)  or  lemon,  by  rubbing  sugar        Lemon  Custasb.     Squeeze  the  juice 

upon  the  rinds  of  lemons,  or  using  a  little  of  dght  lemons  into  a  deep  dish  with  half  a 

essence  of  lemon,  (see  £sssirnAi«  On*,)  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  boil  two 

or  the  expressed  juice  of  any  firuit,  as  quarts  of  cream  vtdth  the  peel  of  a  lemon, 

raspberries,  currants,  strawberries,  &c. ;  and  four  ounces  of  pounded  lump  sugar, 

whisk  the  cream  well  into  a  thick  good  and  pour  into  the  dish;  it  will  keep  for  five 

firoth,  putting  it  to  drain  as  it  rises,  in  the  or  six  days. 

same  way  as  recommended  fi>r  syllabub,        Obanoe    Custabd.     Strain  the  juice 

(see  Stixabub,)  till  all  is  whisked ;  then  of  twenty  oranges,    and   sweeten  with 

put  the  whole  into  a  dish,  or  serve  in  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  stir  it  over  the  fire 

glasses.    Kit  is  required  to  give  colour  to  till  hot,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  to  it 

this  or  other  creams,  it  may  be  done  by  the  yolks  of  twenty  eggs  well  beaten,  a 

putting  the  colour  required,  such  as  car-  quart  of  cream,  and  a  glass  of  ratafia ; 

mine,  amotto,  &c.,  in  a  bag,  and  putting  put  it  again  into  the  saucepan,  and  stir  it 

it  into  boiling  virater,  squeezing  out  the  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  thickens ;  serve  in 

colour  in  the  same  way  as  vdth  a  blue  cups  or  glasses,  or  in  a  dish, 
bag ;  filter  the  liquid,  and  add  it  to  the        Kice  Custabd.    Mix  a  quart  of  mil^t 

cream  before  whisking,  until  the  desired  a  pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  ground 

tint  is  obtained.  rice,  ten  bitter  almonds  blanched,  and 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  receipts  pounded  with  a  little  orange  flower  water; 

for  creams  might  be  given,  out  they  are  sweeten  to  taste,  and  stir  altogether  till  it 

merely  varieties,  and  the  above  are  quite  nearly  boils ;  then  add  the  yolks  of  five 

sufficient  to  enable  the  cook  or  house-  eggs,  stir,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a  minute; 

keeper  to  exercise  invention.    It  may  be  serve  it  in  cups  with  sifted  loaf  sugar  od 

well  to  observe  that  not  only  the  firesh  the  top. 

juices,  but  also  the  marmalades  of  any        CB£OZOTE.     An  essence  obtained 

fruit,  may  be  made  up  with  creams  ac-  firom  the  distillation  of  wood.    It  has  a 

cording  to  the  ordinary  process  of  cream  high  tar  flavour,  and  leaves  a  taste  in  the 

making,  either  plain  whipped,  or  boiled  mouth  which  is  got  rid  of  vrith  difficulty, 

with  or  without  isins^lass,  and  that  all  It  appears,  however,  to  have  some  precious 

creams  to  be  eaten  cold  are  much  improved  sedative  properties ;  it  has  been  long  used 

by  being  frozen.  as  a  remedy  for  the  toothache,  and  where 

Custabd.       Having    sweetened    two  that  distressing  pain  is  susceptible  of  cure 

quarts  of  good  milk,  boil  it  vrith  a  stick  of  from  any  other  application  than  the  instru- 

cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  strain ;  ment  of  the  dennst  it  is  redly  exceUent. 
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In  1839  the  author  of  an  interesdng  work,  hy  no  means  disagreeable."    The  testi- 
called  **•  The  Hand  Book  to  Paris,**  an-  mony  borne  to  the  creozote  in  the  above 
nonnced  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  sea  letter  as  a  remedy  for  ind^^tion,  and  the 
sickness,  and  from  diligent  inquiry  we  certainty  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
find  that  if  not  exactly  what  has  been  an-  can  disagree  with  the  stomach,  warrants 
nonnced  by  some — ^viz.,  a  preventive,  it  is  the  trial  in  cases  of  this  description,  parti- 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  announced  cularly  those  in  which  the  derangement  of 
for  that  afflicting  malady.    An  English  the  nerves  is  indicated  by  a  pain  at  the 
physician,  for  some  time  resident  at  Bon-  pit  of  the  stomach, 
logne,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  in  CUCUMBEBS.      These   are    always 
a  letter  to  a  friend : — ^*  I  had  for  some  more  or  less  indigestible,  but  they  are 
time  recommended  my  dyspeptic  patients  much  more  digestible  when  cooked  than 
to  take  occasionally  four  or  five  dn^  of  in  their  raw  state ;  they  are  also  of  a  cold 
the  creozote  in  water,  and  had  witnessed  nature,  and  should  never  be  eaten  without 
the  most  happy  effects  from  it  in  many  pepper.    There  are  four  species  of  cucum- 
cases  of  indigestion  which  had  baffled  the  b^  for  the  table,  two  early,  and  two  of 
ordinary  course  of  practice,  when  I  saw  late  cucumbers ;   the  seed  of  the  early 
an  extract  from  a  little  work,  called  the  sorts  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of 
^  Paris    Hand    Book,*    announcing    that  May,  in  a  common  bed,  taking  care  to 
creozote  was  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  cover  the  ground  with  mats  during  the 
BLavine  frequently  to  cross  the  channel,  night,  and  also  in  the  day-time,  if  the 
and  bemg  a  great  sufferer  from  sea-«ick-  weather  be  cold ;  in  the  following  month, 
ness,  and  concluding  from  analogy  that  it  plants  must  be  taken  up  and  put  separately 
might  really  be  of  service  in  tranquillizing  in  garden  pots,  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  nerves,  to  which  in   their  deranged  a  hot-bed  under  glass  frames ;  before  the 
state  we  owe  the  most  painful  effects  of  frost  arrives,  they  will  be  beyond  danger, 
sea-sickness,  I  resolved  to  try  it.    In  four  The  culture  of  the  common  or  late  cu- 
voyages  after  I  had  tried  this  remedy,  by  cumber  is  very  simple ;  the  seeds  are  to 
taking  six  drops  a  few  minutes  before  I  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring, 
started,  and  four  or  five  drops  on  sugar  and  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large 
when  on  board,  I  had  no  sickness;  whereas  for  transplanting,  they  are  to  be  placed 
on  all  previous  occasions  I  was  more  or  in  open   ground  richly  manured.     The 
less  ill,  and  sometimes  dreadfully  so.     On  mode  of  raising  the  early  cucumber  in 
my  fifth  voyage,  which  was  a  very  rough  France  is  as  follows  : — The  seeds  are  sown 
one  indeed,  the  creozote  did  not  prevent  in  a  hot-bed,  having  only  four  inches  of 
my  vomiting,  but  to  my  great  satisfaction,  earth,  in  November  or  December,  under 
and  I  may  say  astonishment,  considering  bell  glasses,  about  a  dozen  seeds  under 
what  I  had  previously  suffered  in  rough  each  glass ;  a  month  afterwards  the  plants 
weather,  I  had  no  straining  in  getting  rid  are  placed  in  another  hot-bed,  about  four 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  when  under  each  glass;  and  a  month  afterwards 
the  vomiting,  which  did  not  last  ^ve  mi-  they  are  transplanted  into  a  third  bed,  the 
nutes,  wBs  over,  I  was  able  to  walk  about  manure  of  which  is  less  abundant,  and  with 
the  deck  and  enjoy  the  voya^  instead  of  about  ei^t  inches  of  mould ;  this  bed  is 
lying  prostrate,  as  I  had  hitherto  done,  under  glass  frames,  and  the  plants  are 
and  suffering  acutely.    I  have  now  used  placed  at  about  two  feet  distance  from 
the  creozote  on  the  whole  about  ten  times ;  each  other.    When  the  plants  are  suifi- 
in  eight  of  the  voyages  I  was  not  ill,  even  ciently  strong,  they  are  trimmed  or  cut  off 
for  a  moment;  m  the  other  two  I  was  above  the  second  leaf;   air  is  admitted 
sick  for  only  a  very  short  time,  and  re-  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  weather 
covered  almost  immediately.    I  strongly  is  warm ;  these  plants  are  watered  with 
recommend  you  to  try  it,  ror  it  is  a  very  water  which  has  been  slightly  warmed  by 
safe  remedy,  as  there  is  nothing  narcotic  addingabouttwoquarts  of  boiling  water  to 
in  its  sedaliveness,  but  ^u  must  make  up  fivegsdlons  of  cold  water.  In  cold  weather, 

J  TOUT  mind  to  an  impleasant  flavour ;  at  care  is  taken  not  to  expose  the  plants  to 
east  such  is  the  general  opinion  on  the  the  air.  The  seeds  of  the  cucumber  are 
subject,  and  some  of  my  lady  patients  not  gathered  until  the  vegetable  begins  to 
who  used  it  tell  me  they  were  not  sick,  fidl  to  decay,  they  are  then  washed  care- 
but  would  rather  have  been  so  than  have  fully  and  put  to  dry ;  they  will  remain 
had  the  unpleasant  tast^  of  the  medicine  in  good  for  seven  or  eignt  years, 
their  moutns ;  they  were  I  think  not  to  Bsdfoedshibe  Cucumbebs.  In  tb'' 
say  a  UUie  fastidious,  for  to  me  the  taste  is  southern  counties  of  England^  pickll 
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cucumbers  are  easily  raised  without  any  them  into  a  mould ;  when  quite  cold  the 
artificii^  heat,  being  sown  in  drills  in  the  whey  is  served  in  a  dish,  covered  with  rich 
open  ground.  The  earth  is  made  fine  and  sweetened  cream  and  nutmeg,  and  with 
level,  and  shallow  circular  hollows  are  the  addition  of  any  other  flavour,  such  as 
formed  with  the  hand,  a  foot  wide,  and  the  fresh  juice  of  fruits,  or  ratafia,  &c., 
half  an  inch  deep  in  the  middle ;  the  dis-  beaten  up  with  the  cream.  The  dish 
tance  betv^een  each  hollow  is  three  feet  called  Kaples  curd  is  made  by  boiling  a 
and' a  half,  and  the  distance  between  the  little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  for  a  few  mi- 
rows  five  or  six  feet.  Eight  or  ten  seeds  nutes  in  a  quart  of  milk,  then  stirring  in 
are  deposited  in  each  cavity ;  this  is  done  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  When  the  a  little  white  wine ;  boil,  and  then  strain 
plants  appear,  they  are  thinned  out  to  three  through  a  sieve ;  the  curds  of  this  are  to  be 
or  four,  file  weakest  or  less  healthy  being  beaten  up  with  a  little  orange  flower  water, 
rejected ;  they  are  watered  occasionally,  and  powdered  sugar  to  sweeten  them ; 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  the  put  into  a  mould  to  give  shape  to  the  curd ; 
cucumbers  are  gathered  chiefly  from  the  and  when  compact,  serve  in  a  dish  covered 
middle  to  the  end  of  August.  V  ast  quan-  v^dth  a  little  fresh  and  sweetened  cream, 
titles  of  these  open  ground  gherkins  are  Curds,  although  considered  by  many  per- 
taken  to  the  London  market ;  the  valley  sons  to  be  a  light  dish,  are  heavy  of  di- 
of  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  has  been  known  gestion,  and  should  not  be  eaten  by  persons 
to  frirnish  ten  thousand  bushels  of  drilled  of  delicate  stomachs.  Curds  and  whey 
cucumbers  in  one  week.  are  merely  milk  turned  by  rennet,  and  a 

To  Eat  Cucumbees  in  their  Raw  little  sweetened ;  the  curds  and  whey  are 

State.     Take  off  the  rind  of  the  cucum-    served  together.  

ber,  then  cut  it  in  very  thin  round  slices,  CURRIE  POWDER.    A  hot  prepa- 

and  let  them  lie  in  salt  for  about  a  quarter  ration,  very  much  used  in   India.     The 

of  an  hour,  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  their  best  is  made  there,  but  little  of  it  finds  its 

water ;  take  away  the  salt,  and  serve  the  way  to  Europe ;  what  is  sold  at  the  oil 

cucumber  with  vinegar,  oil,  and  pepper.*  shops  is  generally  of  English  manufacture. 

If  chopped  onion  be  served  with  it,  the  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  known 

dish  is  much  more  wholesome.  receipts  : — ^Pound  six  ounces  of  coriander 

Cucumbers  a  la  Maitrb  d'Hotel.  seed,   three  ounces  of  black  pepper,  an 

Cut  them  in  rather  thick  slices,  and  stew,  ounce  and  a  half  of  fenigreck  seed,  one 

or  rather  fry  them  in  a  saucepan  with  ounce  of  cummin  seed,  three  ounces  of 

butter,  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  turmeric,     and    three    quarters     of  an 

cibols  or  a  little  onion.  ounce  of  Cayenne  ;  sift;  through  muslin. 

Cucumbers   in   Milk.     Cut  the  cu-  and  dry  it  thoroughly  for  several  hours 

cumbers  in  small  squares,  after  taking  off  before  the  fire,  stirring  repeatedly ;  then 

the  rind,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a  bottle,   and  cork  very  tightly.      K  the 

saucepan  with  salt,  until  they  become  ten-  powder  be  made  for  the  use  of  persons 

der ;  have  a  milk  sauce  reaidy,  thickened  who  have  lived  much  in  India,  and  been 

with  flgur  and  white  of  egg,  and  properly  accustomed  to  eat  currie  there,  the  quan- 

sweetened ;  the  cucumbers  are  to  be  taken  tity  of  Cayenne  should  be  increased  to  an 

out  and  strained,  and  put  into  this  sauce,  ounce,  or  even  an  ounce  and  a  quarter, 

which  is  to  be  served  up  hot.  Another  preparation  of  currie  powder  is 

Cucumbers    a    la    Poulette.     Let  made  by  omitting  the    coriander  seed, 

the  cucumbers  simmer  over  the  fire  with  doubling  the  quantity  of  turmeric,  and 

butter,  then  thicken  with  flour,  and  moisten  substituting  for  the  coriander  two  ounces 

with  cream  and  beef-stock;  when  taken  of  ginger;  in  fact,  if  turmeric  and  Cayenne 

from  the  fire,  add  to  the  same  the  whites  be  made  the  basis  of  the  powder,  the  other 

of  two  or  three  eggs  previously  beaten  up;  ingredients  may  be  varied  according  to 

he^hten  the  flavour  with  a  little  vinegar,  taste. 

To    Pickle    Cucumbers.     (See  Currie.    Any  dish  strongly  seasoned 

Pickles.)  with  currie  powder.      From   the  large 

CURDS.    The  term  applied  to  that  quantity  of  spice  used  in  curries  it  will 

portion  of  milk  which  is  separated  from  readily  be  conceived  that  they  are  to  h^ 

the  whev  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  any  used  with  moderation ;  where  the  stomach, 

acid.    Curds  and  cream  form  a  fevourite  however,  will  bear  the  excitement,  currie 

dish  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it  is  made  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  iqppetite, 

by  turning  new  milk  witn  rennet,  drain-  and  creating  a  relish  for  the  plainer  dishes, 

ing  the  curds  from  the  whey,  and  pressing  Dry    Currie.     Cut  up  a  fowl,  or  a 
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rabbit,  or  part  of  a  loin  of  veal ;  fr;^  the  To  Ccbbt  a  Fowl,     Skin  the  fowl, 

meat  in  butter  with  three  or  four  minced  cut  it  into  smidl  pieces,  and  lay  them  in 

onions,  and  when  done,  powder  it  with  a  cold  water  for  an  hour ;  mince  an  onion, 

table-spoonful  of  currie,  and  a  tea-spoonful  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  two  ounces 

of  Cayenne  pepper ;  then  stew  the  meat  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  little  flour  stirred  in 

and  onions  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  pint  of  by  degrees ;  when  it  is  well  browned  add 

water  and  a  little  rich  gravy  of  any  kind,  three  pints  of  water,  and  put  in  the  fowl, 

adding  enough  salt  to  give  flavour ;  when  and  a  large  table-spoonfrif  of  currie  pow- 

the  meat  has  stewed  long  enough  to  be-  der ;  these  are  to  boil  until  the  fowl  is 

come  quite  tender,  add  a  little  vinegar,  or  quite  tender ;  just  before  serving,  add  the 

lemon  juice,  and  Ave  minutes  afterwards  juice  of  half  a  lemon.    Boiled  rice  is  to  be 

serve  the  dish.  served  with  this  or  any  other  currie  in  a 

Anothbb  Cussie.    The  meat  is  to  be  separate  dish.      Some  cooks  brovni  the 

cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried  with  slices  fowl  in  the  butter  before  adding  the  water, 

of  onions ;  in  the  meantime,  pound  in  a  and  others  use  stock  instead  of  water,  or 

mortartwo  onions,  an  apple,  and  a  head  of  water  with  some  rich  gravy;    a  rabbit 

garlic,  with  a  glass  of  sherry ;  when  well  cooked  in  this  way  is  a  fiivourite  dish ;  the 

pounded,  strain  the  juice  through  a  sieve,  remains  of  rabbit  or  fowl  may  be  dressed 

and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  cume  powder,  in  the  same  way.     Veal  is  also  frequently 

two  spoonfuls  of   turmeric,  and  half  a  made  into  cume,  either  fresh,  or  the  roast 

tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper ;  now  put  veal  of  a  preceding  day  :  if  v€«l  previously 

the  meat  into  a  stew  pan  with  this  mixture  dressed  be  used,  it  should  be  cut  into 

and  a  little  salt,  and  add  a  pint  of  French  thick  slices,  and  when  the  butter  has  been 

white  wine,  or  the  same  quantity  of  water;  prepared  as  above,  put  into  it,  with  some' 

stew  gently  until  there  be  very  little  good  gravy  and  the  currie  powder ;  if  the 

liquor  left ;  then  squeeze  in  a  table  spoon-  veal  be  fresh,  it  should  be  from  the  neck, 

ful  of  lemon  juice,  and  serve.     This  dish  cut  into  cutlets,  and  the  liquor  in  which 

is  sometimes  made  by  putting  the  meat  on  it  is  to  be  stewed  should  be  previously  made 

skewers  vidth  alternate  slices  of  onion,  and  from  the  trimmings ;  the  cutlets  are  to  be 

frying  in  that  state  before  stewing ;  it  is  fried  in  the  butter  before  the  gravy  and 

in  this  case  called  Kebobed  currie.  currie  powder  are  added ;   in  this  case. 

Fish  Cubrie  is  made  by  stewing  any  instead  of  thickening  the  butter  with  flour, 
fish  cut  into  pieces,  with  sufficient  water  let  the  gravy  frt)m  the  trimmings  when 
to  cover  it,  and  the  same  proportion  of  strained  be  tnickened. 
currie  powder  as  for  meat,  adding  pepper,  Cubbied  Fboos.  The  following  dish 
and  salt,  and  a  few  onions  and  shalots,  was  frequently  served  at  the  table  of  one 
fried  brown  in  a  good  quantity  of  butter,  of  the  foreign  .ambassadors  at  Paris — ^the 
say  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  two  good  sized  same  process  may  be  adopted  for  a 
mackarel ;  in  order  to  increase  the  flavour,  chicken: — Take  the  hind  legs  of  four 
the  fish  before  being  put  into  the  stew  pan  dozen  frogs  (or  a  chicken  cut  up,)  blanch 
may  be  well  powdered  with  turmeric  and  them  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  then  set  them 
a  little  Cayenne  pepper.  Cold  fish  may  by ;  now  add  to  the  milk  two  onions  cut 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  served  into  slices,  some  salt,  two  large  mush- 
either  as  a  separate  dish  or  in  a  vol  au  vent ;  rooms  cut  up,  a  table-spoonful  of  currie 
on  the  Continent,  the  latter  is  preferred,  powder,  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  boil 
As  many  of  the  bones  as  possible  should  these  very  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then 
be  removed  before  the  fish  is  put  on  to  add  the  frogs  and  stew  very  slowl;5r  for  an- 
stew,  rice  being  served  with  this  as  with  other  half  hour,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
all  other  dishes  of  currie.  If  the  fish  is  to  half  a  large  lemon,  and  serve, 
be  eaten  cold,  it  is  not  to  be  stewed  at  all ;  Indian  Cubbie.  Mrs.  Dalgaim  gives 
the  cold  fish  from  the  preceding  day  is  to  the  following  as  the  mode  of  preparing 
be  arranged  as  neatly  as  possible,  so  as  this  dish ;  it  must  be  observed,  however, 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  that  there  are  scarcely  two  cooks  in  India 
previously  on  the  table ;  and  vinegar,  in  who  dress  their  currie  in  precisely  the 
which  onions,  shalots,  garlic,  ginger,  nut-  same  way : — "  Stew  in  two  ounces  of 
meg,  cloves,  salt,  pepper,  and  currie  powder  butter,  for  ten  minutes,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
have  been  boiled,  is  to  be  poured  boiling  Cayenne  and  one  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
hot  over  the  fish,  which  is  to  stand  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  pounded  coriander 
close  vessel  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  quantity  seed,  six  small  onions,  and  two  heads 
of  the  spices  must  depend  upon  the  quan-  garlic  minced ;  cut  the  fowl  or  rabbit ' 
tity  of  fish  and  the  discretion  of  the  cook,  small  pieces,  and  cover  it  with  thf 
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of  sweet  milk ;  put  the  whole  into  a  stew  well,  let  it  edinmer  for  an  hour,  or  until 

pan  with  as  much  hoiling  water  as  niay  you  find  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  the 

be  desired  for  sauce,  and  let  it  simmer  till  nquid  on  a  cold  plate  that  it  becomes 

very  tender."  when  cold  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  then 

The  rice  to  be  served  with  currie  should  pour  it  into  small  pots,  and  when  cold  put 

be  of  the  best  quality,  and  should  be  over  each  pot  a  piece  of  writing  paper 

washed  perfectly  clean ;  it  may  then  be  soaked  in  brandy,  covering  the  whole  with 

boiled  in  a  bag,  or  as  follows : — ^Boil  half  bladder  or  parchment.     Red  and  black 

a  pound  of  rice  for  about  twenty  minutes  currants  alone  are  used  for  making  jelly, 

in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  then  put  it  to  Where  the  flavour  is  liked,  a  fourth  part 

drain  in  a  sieve,  after  wMch  dry  it  before  of  raspberries  may  be  mixed  with  the 

the    fire  to  get  rid  of  all  superfluous  currants. 

moisture,  stirring  it  from  time,  to  time,        Compote  of  Gubsants.    Having  made 

and  serve  it  very  hot.  a  vexy  strong  syrup,  pick  a  pound  of  fine 

CURRANTS.    This  is  a  very  agree-  currants,  wash  them  and  draan  them  well, 

able  and  wholesome  fruit,   common    to  and  put  them  into  the  syrup  and  let  them 

many  countries,  and  useful  in  a  variety  of  boil  up  three  or  four  times  pretty  sharply, 

preparations.    In  its  raw  state  the  currant  taking  care  to  scum  them  carefully. 
is  said  to  be  a  corrective  of  bile,  when        Cueeant  j£iiLT   without    Boiling. 

eaten  in  the  morning  fasting ;  and  vrith .  Proceed  as  in  making  jelly  for  boiling, 

the  exception  of  its  being  a  little  flatulent^  taking  care,  however,  to  have  the  currants 

when  eaten  to  excess,  this  fruit  seldom  very  ripe,  and  not  to  wash  them,  putting  a 

produces  inconvenience.    The  juice  of  the  pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  a  pound  of 

olack  currant  is  used  a  great  deal  when  juice,  and  passing  the  whole  through  a 

prepared  as  a  jelly  for  sore  throats,  and  jelly  bag ;  when  th^  jeHy  is  in  the  pots, 

the  leaves  infUsed  as  tea  are  also  con-  put  them  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  two  or 

sidered  a  good  remedy  for  cold.     The  three  days ;  this  jelly  has  a  finer  flavour 

currant  tree  may  be  propagated  by  cut-  than  that  wMch  is  boiled,  but  does  not 

tings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  most  soils,  keep  so  long.     In  powdering  the  sugar 

When  trained  against  a  wall,  with  a  good  for  this,  as  in  all  preparations  where  pow- 

southem  aspect,  the  fruit  attains  a  larger  dered  sugar  is  ordered,  it  should  not  be 

size.  triturated  in  a  mortar,  or  even  crushed,  as 

Black    Cueeant    Paste.     The  best  is  the  common  practice,  with  a  rollings 

way  of  making  black  currant  paste  is  to  pin ;  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  beating  or 

dissolve  an  ounce  of  isiaglass  in  about  crushing  sugar  converts  a  portion  of  it 

half  a  pint  of  the  filtered  juice,  and  equal  into  starch,  and  therefore  diminishes  its 

weight  of  sugar,  put  them  in  a  stew  pan,  sweetening  property, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  at  least  an  hour,        Syeup  of  C^teeants  with  Raspbbb- 

then  pour  out  the  juice  into  a  very  shal-  exes  and  Cheeeies.     Take  two  pounds 

low  tin  mould,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  of  red  currants  a  littie  before  they  are 

quite  hard  cut  it  into  pieces.     The  juice  ripe,  a  pound  of  fine  cherries,  and  the 

of  the  black  currant  makes  a  fine  liqueur  same  quantity  of  raspberries ;  stone  the 

which  is  called  by  the  French  Ratafia  de  cherries,  and  having  pressed  the  juice  out 

Cassis  (see  Ratafla.)  of  all  the  fruit,  pass  it  through  the  sieve 

Cueeant  Jam.  Boil  the  currants  with  and  put  it  into  the  cellar  for  twenty-four 
an  equal  weight  of  8ugar,^8cumming  them  hours,  then  take  off  the  crust  and  strain 
well ;  if  there  is  no  objection  to  the  jam  through  a  jelly  bag.  In  order  that  the 
being  rather  solid,  a  portion  of  the  juice  juice  may  be  finely  perfomed  by  the  rasp- 
may  be  poured  off,  and  made  into  jelly,  as  berries,  the  better  pian  is  not  to  squeeze 
under.  out  their  juice  wim  that  of  the  currants 

Cueeant  Jelly.      For  this  purpose  and  cherries,  but  to  place  the  raspberries 

choose  the  fruit  very  ripe,  bruise  them,  in  the  juice  of  these  fruits  for  about  s 

and  press  out  the  juice  into  a  large  earthen  day  and  then  squeeze  them,  and  add  their 

vessel,  cover  it  well,  and  set  it  b^  in  a  jmce  to  the  other ;  when  the  whole  of  ti»e 

cool  ^lace  for  six  days ;  at  the  expu^tion  juice  has  been  well  filtered,  put  to  half 

of  this  time  remove  the  film  that  covers  a  pound  of  juice  a  pound  of  white  sugar 

the  top  of  the  juice,  and  pour  it  off  very  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  place  the 

cw-efully  into  another  vessel ;  weigh  the  whole  in  a  stew  pan  over  a  sfew  fire ; 

juice  and  put  it  with  half  its  weight  of  when  the  sugar  has  entirely  melted,  with- 

lump  sugar  into  a  large  saucepan,  set  it  but  allowing  the  mixture  to  boil,  take  it 

over  a  slow  fire,  being  careful  to  scum  it  off  and  bottle  it.    This  is  a  very  refresh- 
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ing  syrap  in  hot  weather,  mixed  with  long  mnBcnlar  tnbe  which  extends,  from 

water,  and  may  be  also  used  with  benefit  the  phamyx  to  the  stomach.    The  bolus 

in  cases  of  fever.  of  rood  does  not  descend  along  the  oeso- 

CiJX&AJST  Winss.    (See  Wihxs.)  phagns  by  its  own  weight,  for  a  person 

For  the  nse  of  comnts  in  pastry,  see  can  swallow  while  stan£ng  on  his  head, 

Pastkt.  and  many  animals  have  obviously  to  con- 

CUTS.    For  an  ordinary  cut,  no  other  yey  their  food  along  the  oesophagus  against 

measnre  ia  necessary  thau  closing   the  gravity.    The  food  when  it  enters  the 

edges  of  the  wound  as  well  as  possible  by  oBSoplttg^  is  transmitted  along  the  tube 

pressure,   and  iqi^lyii^  over  it  slips   of  by  a  powerful  contraction  upon  it  of  the 

diachylon  plaster,  to  exclude  the  external  strong   fiisciculi    of  muscular  fibres    of 

air ;  over  these  may  be  laid  slips  of  court  which  it  is  composed, 
plaster,  to  secure  the  others,  and  a  linen        ^*  By  the  OE^ophagus  the  fixni  is  conveyed 

rag  may  be  tied  over  the  whole.    The  into  the  stomach,  where  it  i^  ccmverted 

common  plan  of  applying  oils,  balsams,  into  a  fluid  termed  chyme.    The  chyme 

brandy,  &c.,  is  worse  than  useless.    If  the  when  duly  prepared  m  the  stomach  is 

cut  be  very  severe,  the  aid  of  a  surgeon  transmitted  to  the  small  intestines,  in  the 

should  be  (»lled  in.  first  portion  of  which  it  is  converted  into 

a  new  substance  called  chyle.    In  its  pas- 

DATES.      The  fruit  of  an  African  sage  along  the  second  portion  of  the  small 

tree ;  in  their  dried  state,  as  they  are  im-  intestines    the    chyle    disappears,    being 

ported  into  Europe,  they  are  not  very  taken  up  by  a  set  of  vessels  named  lacteals, 

delicate  eating.    Stewed  in  the  same  way  which  convey  it  through  a  double  series 

as  dried  plums,  they  are  said  to  be  good  of  glands  caUed  the  mesenteric  glands,  to 

for  coughs  and  colds.  the  thoracic  duct.    By  the  thoracic  duct 

DIGESTION.  Under  the  head  In-  it  is  conveyed  through  the  abdomen  into 
DiGEsnon,  the  reader  will  find  practical  the  thorax,  where  it  is  poured  into  one  of 
rules  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  that  the  large  veins,  the  subclavian,  which 
distressing  state  of  disease,  particularly  as  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  parts  of 
connected  with  fix>d.  In  order,  however,  the  body  to  the  right  side  of  tiie  heart,  to 
that  the  article  in  question  may  be  better  be,  by  the  right  heart,  propelled  into  the 
understood,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  pulmonary  artery.  By  the  pulmonary 
give  a  short  account  of  the  dig^tive  arteiy  the  chyle  now  mmgled  with  venous 
process ;  the  article  Digestion  in  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
^  Penny  Encyclopaedia"  being  the  best  undergoes  its  ultimate  change,  and  is  con- 
description,  as  regards  simplicity  and  com-  verted  into  arterial  blood.  The  large  in- 
prehensiveness,  which  has  been  published  testines  meantime  carry  out  of  the  body 
on  the  subject,  we  think  we  cannot  do  that  portion  of  the  food  which  has  not 
better  than  quote  it  here.  ^  The  process  been  converted  into  chyle.'* 
of  digestion  comprehends  the  entire  series  The  structure  of  the  different  parts  of 
of  changes  by  which  the  crude  aliment  is  the  extensive  apparatus  concerned  in  car- 
assimilated  into  arterial  blood.  These  rying  on  this  series  of  changes,  a  structure 
changes  are  effected  by  organs  which,  fitting  them  in  the  most  adnurable  man- 
viewed  collectively,  comprise  a  most  ex-  ner  lor  performing  the  specific  offices  as- 
tensive  apparatus  commencing  at  the  signed  tnern,  will  not  be  here  described, 
mouth  and  ending  at  the  lungs.  as  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  pa 

'^  The  first  changes  upon  the  fix)d  are  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  diges- 

effected  in  the  mouth,  where  it  is  mixed  Hon. 

with  mucus  and  saliva.  Tom  to  pieces  '^  The  food,  torn,  as  has  been  stated,  into 
by  the  teeth  in  the  operation  of  mastica-  minute  fragments  by  the  operation  of 
tion  and  softened  by  tiie  secretions  of  the  mastication,  softened  and  brought  into  the 
mouth  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  it  is  state  of  a  pulp  by  its  admixture  with 
then  collected  by  the  tongue  and  formed  mucus  and  saliva,  and  raised  nearly  to  the 
hv  that  organ  into  a  mass  called  a  bolus,  temperature  of  the  blood  by  the  warmth 
The  bolus  of  food  thus  prepared  is  carried  of  the  mouth,  is  received  into  an  extensive 
by  the  tongue  to  a  muscukr  membranous  chamber,  the  stomach,  where  it  is  con- 
bag  called  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the  stantly  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
back  part  of  the  throat.  The  pharynx,  as  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  kept  m  a  state  of 
soon  as  it  receives  the  bolus,  contracts  gentle  but  almost  unceasing  agitation  by 
firmly  upon  it,  and  by  a  proper  muscular  a  peculiar  motion  .of  the  stomach,  effected 
action   delivers  it  to  the  oesophagus,  a  by  its  muscular  fibres,  and  called,  from  i^ 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  the  m  digestion,  and  its  solvent  power  has 

earth-worm,   peristaltic.      The    essential  been  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  most 

phenomena  which  take  place  on  the  intro-  decisive  experiments  long  ago  performed 

duction  of  the  food  into  the  stomach  are  by  Spallanzani  and  others.    This  distin- 

the  following : —  guished  physiologist  swallowed  a  metallic 

'^  The  food  on  entering  the  stomach  is  t^be  perforated  with  holes  and  filled  with 
not  arranged  indifferently  in  any  part  of  flesh ;  he  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  in 
the  chamber,  but  is  detained  in  the  ^eat  the  stomach  four  hours,  and  then  contrived 
extremity,  or  that  portion  of  the  stomach  to  throw  it  up  by  exciting  vomiting 
wich  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  cesophagus,  mechanically.  The  flesh  in  the  tube  was 
termed  the  cardiac  extremity.  This  por-  found  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  the 
tion  of  the  stomach,  during  the  actual  fluid  of  the  stomach ;  its  sur&ce  was  in  a 
process  of  digestion,  appears  to  be  cut  off  dissolved  state,  being  sof);  and  gelatinous, 
from  the  rSst  by  a  contraction  of  the  cir-  and  moreover  it  had  wasted  from  fifky- 
cular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  called  three  to  thirty-eight  grains.  .  Subse- 
the  hour-glass  contraction,  by  which  quently  Dr.  Stevens  induced  a  person 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  stomach  practised  in  swallowing  pebbles,  to  swal- 
towards  its  small  or  pyloric  extremity  is  low  a  hollow  silver  sphere,  containing  raw 
separated  from  the  great  or  cardiac  extre-  or  cooked  flesh,  or  vegetables,  and  per- 
mity.  The  food  received  in  the  cardiac  forated  with  holes  that  would  admit  a 
extremity  is  slowly  dissolved ;  this  solu-  crow  quill ;  the  sphere  was  voided  in 
tion  takes  place  at  the  surface  ;  '  in  pro-  about  forty  hours  perfectly  empty.  Next 
portion  as  it  proceeds,  the  dissolved  part  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  great  ex- 
is  rolled  off  the  rest  by  the  peristaltic  tremity  of  the  human  stomach  is  some- 
action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  times  found  after  death  in  a  softened 
carried  to  the  pyloric  portion,'  where  it  state,  and  even  in  a  state  of  partial  solu- 
accumulates.  Thus  the  undissolved  and  tion,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  being  dis- 
the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food  are  in  solved  by  its  own  gastric  juice,  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  stomach ;  the  undis-  edges  of  the  opening  appearing  pulpy, 
solved  portion  in  the  cardiac,  and  the  tender  and  ragged,  and  even  the  parts  ad- 
dissolved  portion  in  the  pyloric  extremity,  jacent  to  the  stomach,  as  the  spleen,  the 

'^  A  remarkable  change  takes  place  on  diaphragm,  and  the  lungs,  being  in  like 

the  inner  or  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  stomach,  manner  softened. 

the  moment  a  portion  of  food  comes  in  '^  This  solution  of  the  food  is  wholly 

contact  with  it.     This  change  has  been  different  from  the  spontaneous  resolution 

seen  to  take  place  in  the  stomachs  of  ani-  which  warmth  and  moisture  tend  to  pro- 

mals,   laid  open    during  the  process   of  duce   in  it.      Exposure  of  the  food  to 

digestion  for  the  purpose  of  am)rding  an  warmth  and  moisture  decomposes  it  by 

opportunity  to  observe  the  phenomena,  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  but  the  gas- 

and  even  in  the  human  stomach,  which,  trie  juice  is  antiseptic,  and  stops  the  putre- 

in  more  than  one  instance,  has  been  com-  fying  process  even  after  it  is  considerably 

pletely  exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  advanced.     The  solution  of  the  food  by 

wounds  accidentally  inflicted.     The  mu-  the  gastric  juice  is  a  chemical  operation, 

cous  coat  of  the  stomach,  which  is  of  a  and  the  gastric  juice  is  a  chemical  agent, 

pale    pink  colour  when  the  stomach  is  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  now  clearly 

empty,   becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour  ascertained.     Spallanzani  discovered  that 

when   excited   by  the  contact  of   food,  the  gastric  juice  is  of  an  acid  nature. 

Over  this  reddened  surface  are  visible.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Prout  ascertained 

more  especially  when  it  is  examined  through  that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic.    Dr.  Prouf  s 

a  magnifying  glass,  innumerable  minute  experiments  were  repeated  by  some  db- 

lucid  points,  from  which  distUs  a  pure  tinguished  chemists  m  France  with  dif- 

limpid  and  colourless  fluid.     This  fluid,  ferent  results ;  but  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 

as  it  is  discharged,  is  absorbed  by  the  ali-  Front's  conclusions  was  afterwards  oon- 

ment  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  firmed  by  the  experiments  of  Tiedemami 

stomach,  or  collects  in  small  drops  and  and  Gmelin,  and  they  have  received  a 

trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  fresh  confirmation  by  the  more  recent  ex- 

the  more   depending    parts,    and    there  periments  of  Bracconnot  and  Bloadelot, 

mingles  with  the  food  and  dissolves  it.  so  that  it  mav  now  be  considered  as  estab- 

This  fluid,  the  true  solvent  of  the  food,  is  lished  that  the  agent  by  which  the  solu- 

termed  the  gastric  juice.    It  has  been  tion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  effected 

ascertained   to    be    the    efficient    agent  is  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine.    If  meat  and 
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gastric  juice  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  it  is  of  a  ffreyish  colour.    It  differs  in 

and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  tne  human  its  chemicid  character  finom  chyme ;  for 

body,  a  product  is  obtained  closely  re-  chyme  is  acid :  chyle,  on  the  contrary,  is 

semblinff  the  fluid  formed  by  the  solution  alkaline. 

of  the  food  in  the  stomach.    If  meat  be        "  The  chyle,  together  with  the  excre- 

enclosed  in    a    glass    tube  with    dilute  mentitious  portion  of  the  food,  is  slowly 

muriatic  acid,  and  kept  at  the  temper-  transmitted  along  the  small    intestines, 

ature   of  the  blood,  a  perfectly  similar  The  progress  of  the  chyle  is  rendered  slow, 

product  is  obtained.  partly  by  its  own  tenacity,  in  consequence 

"  The  muriatic  acid  constitutiDg  the  of  ^iiicn  it  adheres  with  some  degree  of 

essential  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice  is  firmness  to  the  villi,  and  its  progress  is 

conceived  to  be  derived  by  an  act  of  se-  still    further    retarded    by    the    valvul<B 

cretion   from   common   salt,  muriate    of  comdventes^  which  act  as  partial  valves, 

soda,  contained  in  the  blood.    The  alkali.  In  its  course  through  the  small  intestines, 

the  base  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in  the  the  chyle    gradusdly    disappears,    being 

blood  to  maintain  the  alkaline  condition  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  called 

essential  to  its  healthy  constitution,  while  from   the    milk-like  fluid  they  contain, 

the  acid  is  liberated  and  poured,  in  the  The  lacteals  commence  by  open  mouths 

form  of  gastric  juice,  into  the  stomach  to  on  the  suriace  of  the  villi.    Loaded  with 

accomplish  the  solution  of  the  food.  chyle,  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of 

"  Alter  the  food  has  undergone  the  ac-  the  intestine,  pass  between  the  layers  of 
tion  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  loses  its  sensi-  the  mesentery,  and  enter  the  first  order  of 
ble  properties,  and  is  converted  into  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  the  mesenteric 
homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass  which  has  glands  the  lacteals  unite  freely  with  each 
received  the  name  of  chyme.  Specific  dif-  other,  and  become  exceedingly  convoluted, 
ferences  are  distinguishable  in  chyme.  On  emerg^g  ftrom  these  glands  the  lac- 
according  as  the  food  from  which  it  is  teals  pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  the 
formed  has  consisted  of  vegetable  or  ani-  mesentery,  on  to  the  second  order  of  me- 
mal  matter,  and  according  as  it  has  con-  senteric  glands,  which  they  enter,  and  in 
tained  fiitty  or  oily  substance,  or  has  been  which  they  present  the  same  convoluted 
destitute  of  them.  Usually,  however,  it  appearance  as  in  the  first  order.  On 
consists  of  a  pidtaceous  mass,  of  a  greyish  emerging  from  the  second  order  of  mesen- 
colour ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  teric  glands,  the  lacteals  pass  on  to  the 
slightly  acid.  The  character  common  to  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  which  forms  the 
it,  from  whatever  kind  of  food  it  may  have  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.  In 
been  produced,  and  therefore  distinctive  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  terminates 
of  it,  is  its  acidity.  another    system    of    absorbent    vessels, 

"  Gradually,  as  it  is  formed,  the  chyme  termed  lymphatics,   from  the   colourless 

accumulates  m  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  and  pellucid  fluid,  called  lymph,  which 

stomach.  When  the  accumulation  amounts  they  contain.    From  the  receptacle  of  the 

to  a  certain  quantity,  the  pylorus  relaxes,  chyle,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled 

and  allows  the  chyme  to  flow  from  the  flow  into  the  thoracic  duct,  by  which  tube 

stomach  into  the  firet  portion  of  the  small  they  are  transmitted  through  the  abdo- 

intestines,  the    duodenum.    Here    it   is  men  and  thorax  to  the  left  subclavian 

mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  vein,  where  they  are  mixed  with  venous 

with  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  with  the  blood.    Together  with  the  blood  contained 

bile.     The  bile,  slowly  and  at  intervals,  a  in  this  great  vein,  the  chyle  and  lymph 

drop  about  twice  in  a  minute,  flows  into  are  sent  by  a  direct  and  short  course  to 

the  duodenum,  and  diffuses  itself  over  the  the  lungs. 

neighbouring  surfiice.     On    coming    in        "  The  result  of  the  successive  changes 

contact  with  the  chyme,  the  bile  imparts  thus  wrought  upon  the  food  by  these  pro- 

to  it  its  sensible  qualities,  its  colour  and  gressive  steps  of  the  digestive  process,  is 

bitterness.    But  in  a  short  time  a  spon-  to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more 

taneons  change  takes  place  in  the  chyme,  and  more  nearly  to  the  chemical  condition 

It  separates  into  a  wMtish  tenacious  fluid  of   the   blood.      '  This    is    accomplished 

termed  chyle,  and  into  a  grey  pulp :  the  partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices, 

first  is  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food,  the  and  partly  by  matters  combined  with  the 

second  is  its  excrementitious  portion.     K  food,    highly  animalized  in    their    own 

fat  or  oil,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  nature,   and    endowed  with  assimilative 

matter,  have  formed  part  of  the  aliment,  the  properties,  as  the  salivary  secretion  mixed 

chyle  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour ;  if  not,  with  the   food  dyring    mastication ;  th- 
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pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  mixed  kind.  When  therefore  in  the  stomach  it 
with  the  food  during  the  conversion  of  is  requisite  that  sugar  be  converted  into 
chyme  into  chyle ;  the  mesenteric  secre-  oil,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar  passes 
tions  mixed  with  the  elaborated  chyle  of  through  precisely  the  same  series  of 
the  mesenteric  glands;  and,  lastly,  or-  changes  it  undergoes  out  of  the  body, 
ganized  particles  which  have  already  during  its  conversion  into  alcohol.  We 
rormed  a  part  of  the  living  structures  of  cannot  trace  the  conversion  of  sugar  into 
the  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the  albumen,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
form  of  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct.*  relative    composition,    and    of  the    laws 

'^  In  the  stomach,  by  the  agency  of  the    which  regulate  the  changes  of  these  two 
gastric  juice,   a  superfluity  of  water  is    substances.* 

chemically  combined  with  the  original  '^  If  the  indications  of  albumen  in  the 
element  of  the  nutritive  matter  contained  chyme  be  not  well  marked,  albumen  is 
in  the  food,  by  which  the  solution  of  the  largely  developed  in  the  chyle  of  the  small 
fix)d  is  eiffectea.  This  Dr.  Prout  terms  a  intestmes,  while,  in  that  of  the  mesenteric 
reducing  process,  because,  by  its  combin-  glands  and  the  thoracic  duct,  a  large  por- 
ation  with  water,  the  nutritive  element  is  tion  of  the  watery  particles  in  the  chyme 
reduced  to  a  weaker  state.  This  element  of  the  stomach  and  the  chyle  of  the  intes- 
Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  albumen,  tines  is  removed,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
although  he  states  that  he  has  been  unable  mesenteric  glands  seems  to  be  the  converse 
to  detect  true  albumen  in  the  stomach  of  that  of  the  stomach,  namely,  a  com- 
when  none  has  been  present  in  the  food,  pleting  power  by  which  the  albumen  is 
'  Though  the  proportions,*  he  says,  *  of  the  progressively  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
diifferent  ingredients  of  the  chyle,  as  ulti-  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
mately  formed,   are   liable   to  be  much    blood. 

varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  "  It  is  the  office  of  the  large  intestines 
food,  yet  whatever  the  nature  of  the  food  into  which  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
may  be,  the  general  components  and  chyle  enters,  to  prepare  the  excrementary 
cluuracter  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the  part  of  the  aliment  for  its  expulsion,  and 
same.  The  stomach  must  therefore  be  to  generate  the  force  by  which,  when  duly 
endowed  with  a'  power  or  feculty,  the  prepared,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  body, 
agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform  These  organs  possess  a  modification  of 
composition  of  the  chyle  by  appropriate  structure  adapting  them  in  the  most  admi- 
action  upon  such  materials  as  circum-  rable  manner  for  the  performance  of  this 
stances  may  bring  within  its  reach.  For  in-    two-fold  office." 

deed  the  chief  materials  from  which  chyle  DILL.  A  plant  very  much  resembling 
is  formed,  namely,  the  albuminous  and  fennel  in  many  of  its  properties.  Dis- 
oleaginous  principles,  may  be  considered  tilled  dill  water  was  formerly  much  used 
as  already  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  as  a  remedy  for  hysteria  in  domestic  me- 
animal  economy,  without  undergoing  any  dicine.  The  seeds  of  dill  are  reconmiended 
essential  change  in  their  composition,  as  a  good  carminative,  and  may  be  em- 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which  ployed  in  making  stomachic  liqueurs, 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  food  of  all  DINNEE — Mode  or  SfiBviifG.  Of 
animals  (except  oftnose  subsisting  entirely  late  years  the  mode  of  serving  a  dinner, 
on  flesh,)  are  by  no  means  adapted  for  that  is  to  say,  the  order  and  arrangement 
such  speedy  assimilation.  Indeed,  one  or  of  the  dishes,  has  been  very  much  changed 
more  essential  changes  must  take  place  in  by  the  introduction  of  Fren'ch  customs  as 
saccharine  aliments  previously  to  their  regards  what  is  called  high  life,  but  in 
conversion  either  into  the  albuminous  or  plain  families  it  has  not  undergone  much 
into  the  oleaginous  principles.  Most  variation.  After  the  soup,  wmch  should 
probably,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  of  two  sorts  if  the  party  be  large,  one 
these  essential  changes  are  altogrether  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
chemical,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  such  as  the  table,  comes  the  first  course,  which 
do  take  place,  or  rather  would  take  place,  consists  of  boiled  and  fried  fish,  served  in 
if  the  elements  of  the  substances  thus  the  same  way  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
changed  in  the  stomach  could,  out  of  the  the  table ;  but  in  many  fiunilies  the  fish 
body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  bring  into  ac-  is  served  at  the  same  time  as  the  soup,  in 
tion  the  oppositions  necessary  to  produce  order  that  those  persons  who  do  not  take 
these  changes.  Thus  the  saccharine  prin-  soup  may  not  be  kept  vraiting.  The  se- 
ciple  spontaneously  becomes  alcohol,  which  cond  course-  consists  of  boiled  meat  or 
b  merely  an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  poultry,  with  vegetables ;  the  thW,  of 
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made  dishes  and  vegetables ;   the  fourth,  is  unknown.    A  French  dinner  is  in  &ct 
ofroasted  meat,  poultry,  or  game,  (or  these  altogether  less  formal  and  unrestrained 
may  be  divided  into  two  courses,  making  than  an  £nglish  one,  and  the  ungallant 
a  separate  course  for  game ;)  the  fifth,  of  practice  of  gentlemen  remaining  a  long 
jellies,  macaroni,  tarts,  and  other  sweet  time  at  table  after  the  dessert,  drinking 
articles ;  the  sixth,  of  cheese  and  salads ;  port  and  claret,  the  ladies  having  with- 
and  the  seventh,  of  dessert,  after  which  drawn,  is  unknown.    An  immense  num- 
comes  the  coffee.    In  the  early  part  of  the  ber  of  &milies  in  England  have  altogether 
dinner,  French  white  wines  ^d  hock  are  adopted  the  French  bibit  of  vnthdrawing 
served,  or  sherry ;  where  lis^ht  wines  are  from  the  dinner  table  with  the  ladies.    lu 
served  it  is  customary  to  ta£e  a  glass  or  other  houses,  a  modification  of  the  English 
two  of  Madeira  after  the  soup  and  fish ;  as  and  French  customs  has  been  adopted,  and* 
the  dinner  advances,  the  more  generous  this  is  perhaps  the  best  plan ;  the  gentle- 
French  wines,  such  as  Chambertin,  Vol-  men  remain  at  table  only  a  quarter  of  an 
nay,  &C.,  may  be  offered ;  and  at  about  hoiur  or  so  after  the  lames  have  quitted, 
the  third  course  the  servant  in  attendance  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
should  go  round  and  fill  the  champagne  ing  over  politics,  agriculture,  commerce, 
glasses;   indeed,  there  are  many  of  the  &c.,  without  annoying  the  ladies  with  such 
best  families  in  England  who  make  it  a  conversation ;  and  it  affords  the  ladles  an 
custom  to  serve  champagne  immediately  opportunity  of  a  little  gossip  in  the  draw- 
after  the  first  course,  and  to  have  tKe  ing  room  before  the  arrival  of  the  gentle - 
glasses  filled  at  each  course  afterwards ;  men ;  the  French  would  do  well,  perhaps, 
port  wine  should  never  make  its  appearance  to  adopt  this  habit,  instead  of  talkmg  over 
before  the  dessert.    In  France,  champagne  such  subjects  at  the  dinner  table.  At  large 
wine  is  seldom  served  until  a  short  time  dinners  in  rich  French  fimiilies,  the  courses 
previous  to  the   dessert      The  French  come  in  regular  order,  and  the  long  table 
mode  of  serving  a  dinner  differs  essentially  is  used  from  necessity,  for  otherwise  it 
from  the  old  English  cust<»n,  but  many  would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
of  the  upper  classes  of  the  English  now  guests,  unless  the  dining  room  were  very 
adopt  the  French  plan ;    in  France,  for  large ;  there  is  the  same  latitude  as  to  the 
fiunily  parties  the  greater  part  of  the  din-  courses  as  in  England,  for  much  must  de- 
ner  is  served  at  once,  the  jellies  and  des-  pend  on  the  taste  of  the  entertainers, 
sert  figure  with  the  first  dishes,  thus  giving        The  following  account  of  a  dinner,  served 
a  full  and  elegant  appearance  to  the  table,  in  1840,  at  the  table  of  one  of.  the  French 
and  the  only  change  during  the  dinner,  princes,  will  give  the  English  reader  an 
after  the  removal  <»  the  soup,  is  bringing  idea  of  the  kind  of  service  in  high  life  in 
in  the  roasted  game  as  a  separate  course.  France ;  and  as  it  will  admitof  any  modi- 
Grenerally  speaking,  a  round  dining  table  fication,  by  blending  it  with  the  English 
is  used,  and  the   master  of  the  house  mode,  it  may  be  found  useful.   The  dmner 
takes   his  seat  in  the  centre,  with  the  was  for  forty  persons,  and  was  during  the 
mistress   of  the    house   either    opposite  spring;  the  dishes  are  of  course  varied 
to  him,   or  seated  at   some  other  part  according  to  the  season : — 
where  she  can  pay  attention  to  her  guests ;        Soups  of  four  sorts, 
this  is  a  much  better  mode  than  that        Fibst  Coubse.    Calf  *s  head,  en  tortue ; 
adopted  in  England,  for  all  the  guests  are  beef,  with  sauce  plquante;  a  quarter  of* 
thus  more  readily  attended  to.    Coffee  is  lamb ;  a  turbot. 

seldom  served  at  the  table  except  at  public        Second  Coubse.    A  fowl,   with  rich 

dinners;  but  immediately  after  the  des-  sauce;  a  hot  pat^  of  vegetables;  two  loins 

sert,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  rise  and  of  mutton;  mackarel^la  maitre  d'hotel ; 

proceed  to  the  drawing  room,  where  the  Iambus  feet,  with  rich  gravy;  a  ragout  o. 

coffee  is  ready  on  a  table  in  the  centre,  mixed  meats ;  fricassee  de  poulets,  vsdth 

Just  before  the  dessert,  champagne  wine  is  peas ;  a  knuckle  of  veal,  stewed ;  pigeons, 

offered,  and  at  dessert  red  wines  of  the  stewed  ;    legs    of    geese,    roasted,    and 

finer  kind  are  placed  upon  the  table ;  the  served  with  mashed  green  peas;  oyster 

custom  of  inviting  ladies  to  take  vdne  in  patties ;  stewed  ducks ;   ox  palate,  with 

the   formal  English  way  is  seldom  fol-  gravy. 

lowed,  every  gentleman  is  expected  to        Thibd  Coubss.    A  pat^  of  partridges ; 

accommodate  the  lady  next  to  him,  and  the  a  ham ;  a  Savoy  biscuit ;  lobsters, 
really  absurd  practice  of  calling  out  to  a        Foubth     Coubse.      Boasted    fowls ; 

lady  at  several  feet  distance  to  £>  a  gentle-  roasted  rabbits;  smoked  tongue;  fried 

man  the  honour  of  taking  wine  wiui  him  soles ;  roasted  hare ;  roasted  wood  pigeons ; 
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poafeted  qttoils ;  fried  Btnelts,  se5f  ved  on  sil-  the  article  to  be  distilled  requires  delicacy 

ver  skewers.  of  process,  the  &re  should  never  strike  im- 

FirifH    Couiisft.    Peas,    with  sugar  \  mediately  upon  the  still,  but  there  must 

lettuces,    stewed ;    French   beand,    plain  be  two  vessels ;  that  in  which  the  liquid  to 

boiled^  as  in  England ;  cauliflowers,  ditto ;  be  distilled  is  put  must  fit  into  a  boiler  con-' 

tarts  of  different  kinds ;  spinach ;  cherry  tuning  water,  and  the  heat  which  drives 

fritters ;  beans;  poached  eggs,  with  gravy;  off  the  vapour  is  received  from  the  water 

orange  jelly ;  blanc-manger ;  asparagus ;  in  a  high  state  of  ebullition,  and  not  firom 

rice  fritters.  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  which  would 

Sixth   Coubse.    Salads   of   different  in  maxiy  cases,  particularly  in  distillation 

kinds.  of  permmed,  destroy  the  product.     An-^ 

Seventh  CouftsE.    Dessert  of  different  other  mode  is  to  place  the  still  or  boiler 

fruits,  and  preserved  fruits,  cakes,  confec-  in  a  bath  of  sand,  which  receives  its  heat 

tionary,  &c.  firom  a  fire,  and  acts  upon  the  contents  of 

DISTILLATIOK',  in  chemistry,  is  the  the  still.  Distillation  in  experimental 
art  of  drawing  off  the  spirituous,  aqueous,  chemistry,  and  even  for  perfumes,  where 
oleaginous,  or  Valine  parts  of  a  mixed  body,  direct  heat  is  not  injurious,  may  be  carried 
and  collecting  and  condensing  them  by  on  by  the  very  simple  apparatus  of  a  glass 
cold.  Spirituous  distillation  is  produced  retort,  suspended  over  a  spirit  lamp,  with 
by  previously  fermenting  liquids  contain-*  its  point  luted  into  the  mouth  of  a  glass 
ing  saccharine  matter,  and  collecting  the  receiver,  this  receiver  being  put  in  water, 
vapour  in  a  receiver,  stopping  the  di^tilla-  which  is  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  so 
tion  as  soon  as  the  condensed  vapour  aft  to  keep  it  cool.  The  luting  in  all  distilla- 
ceases  to  be  alcoholic.  Brandies,  and  tion  on  a  small  scale  must  be  attended  to  with 
other  spirits,  are  in  this  way  made  from  great  care ;  strips  of  paper,  or  rag  covered 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  from  with  a  paste  of  wheaten  flour,  wUl  answer 
the  wort  or  wash  of  fermented  grain,  po-  very  well ;  but  whiting,  or  white  lead, 
tatoes,  or  any  other  articles  possessing  the  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg,  is  better.  As 
necessary  properties.  In  distilling  spiri-  private  distillation  is  forbidden  by  law  as 
tuous  liquors,  the  period  for  checking  the  regards  spirituous  liquors  for  consumptixm^ 
distillation  is  ascertained  by  the  spirit  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  in- 
gua^  which  marks  the  strength  of  the  structions  for  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
condensed  vapour ;  but  in  order  to  have  fermenting  grain,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
mat  strength,  the  spirit  obtained  by  a  vegetable,  for  that  purpose ;  neither  is  it 
nrst  distillation  must  be  distilled  a  second  necessary  to  give  a  more  minute  descrip- 
orathird  time,  according  to  circumstances,  tion  of  the  still  and  its  accompaniments, 
leaving  behind  in  the  still  the  quantity  of  as  this  article  can  be  purchased  of  almost 
liquid  which  would  no  longer  yield  spirit,  every  tinman  and  ironmonger ;  for  com- 
or  yield  it  only  in  a  lower  degree  of  mon  distillation  a  tin  still  will  answer  very 
strength  than  tlmt  required.  The  process  well,  but  the  solidity  and  durability  of 
of  distillation  for  domestic  purposes  is  copper  make  that  metal  preferable,  uo- 
.  very  simple ;  it  consists  of  a  vessel  placed  mestic  distillation  is  of jwo  kinds ;  first,  f* 
over  a  fire,  with  a  round  or  spherical  top.  perftmied  or  medicinal  waters  made  by 
to  collect  the  vapour  in  a  larger  body,  a  drawing  off  the  vapour  from  a  boiling  in- 
ftee  opening  for  the  vapour  to  escape,  and  fusion  of  plants,  seeds,  &c. ;  secondly,  for 
a  connecting  pipe,  which  runs  into  a  distilling  mixtures  of  essential  oils  and 
vessel  containing  cold  w&ter,  and  there  alcohol.  In  the  first  the  leaves  or  flowers 
being  formed  into  what  is  called  a  coil,  or  of  the  plants  to  be  employed  are  placed  in 
worm,  the  vapour  as  it  flows  through  this  the  still  with  the  proper  quantity  of  water, 
worm  is  condensed  by  the  cold  water,  and  and  the  vapour  is  driven  over  as  long  as  it 
flows  into  a  receiver  in  a  liquid  state;  yields  a  fine  liquid,  well  impregnated 
thus,  if  any  fermented  liquor,  such  as  with  the  virtue  of  the  plant,  stopping  the 
wine,  or  a  stronof  wort  from  malt,  or  any  distillation  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case ; 
other  grain,  or  from  potatoes,  be  put  into  it  is  always  advisable  to  throw  away  what 
this  vessel  on  the  fire,  the  vapour  which  is  comes  over  for  the  first  three  or  four  mi- 
driven  off  becomes  spirituous,  and  that  nutes,  as  it  has  seldom  the  necessary  de- 
spirituous  product  re-distilled  increases  in  gree  of  strength.  Some  plants  in  d&tilla- 
sh'ength,  taking  care,  of  course^  that  the  tion  g^ve  out  a  large  quantity  of  essential 
distillation  in  the  first  instance  be  not  car-  oil^  where  this  is  the  case,  the  oil  may  be 
ried  so  far  that  the  watery  vapour  ^lall  either  collected  and  kept  separately,  or 
come  over  with  what  is  spirituous.  Where  left  in  the  bulk  o(  the  liquid.  If;  instiead 
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of  watei*,  the  plants  be  distilled  in  spirits  the  goose,  as  to  the  comparative  nutrition 

of  wine,  the  spirit  used  should  be  as  taste^  dT  the  old  and  voung  animal,  will  vpfly 

less  and  odourless  as  possible,  and  the  still  equally  to  the  duck, 

should  not  be  brought  in  immediate  con-  Boijubd  Duck.    This  is  not  a  ocnnmoQ 

tact  with  the  fire.    When  essential  oils  dish,  nor  is  it  an  agreeable  way  ofoooking 

are  distilled  with  spirit,  the  dbtillation  the  duck.    Boil  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 

should  never  be  earned  on  very  rapidly,  serve  with  onion  sauce.    Another  mode 

but  the  vapour  should  be  allowed,  when  is  to  stuff  the  duck  as  for  roasting,  enclose 

condensing,  to  come  out  in  laige  dropa,  it  in  a  paste  with  a  little  jellied  mvY,boil 

and  not  in  a  continuous  stream.    Some  up  in  a  cloth,  and  serve  it  with  brown 

distillers  of  perfumes  are  in  the  habit  of  gravy  poured  lound  it. 

nuxing  vrith  the  liquid  in  the  still  a  cer-  Duck  Fie  is  made  as  goose  pie.    The 

tain  quantity  of  fresh  made  animal  char-  city  of  Amiens,  in  France,  is  celebrated 

coal,   (see  Anibiax*  Qhamcoal,)  which  for  duck  pies.    The  bones  are  all  taken 

they  consider  to  have  the  effect  of  correct-  out,  after  a  slight  stei^ing  with  spices  and 

ing  the  empyreumatic  flavour  of  some  of  white  wine,  then  the  flesh  is  baked  in  a 

the  articles  employed.    Although  many  plain  thick  crust.    From  the  quantity  oi 

liqueurs  and  perfumes  are  mudi  better  since  used,  and  there  being  no  butter  in 

when  distilled  than  when  made  by  in-  the  crust,  these  pies  are  exported  to  a 

fusion,  there  are  others  which  do  not  re-  gf^  distance  without  beconung  tainted, 

quire  distillation,  being  equally  good  if  The  crust  is  not  eaten,  but  on  the  dav 

infused,  Altered,  and  kept  ^r  a  si]%cient  following  that  on  which  the  meat  is  served, 

length  of  time  to  mellow  down.    In  dis-  the  soup  of  the  day,  instead  of  being  put 

tillmg  plants  or  flowers,  of  whatever  kind,  into  a  tureen,  is  served  in  the  pie  crust, 

with  water,  it  is  essential  that  the  leaves  and  this  imbibes  all  the  rich  flavour  of  the 

should  be  freshly  collected,  and  that  the  duck  and  spices, 

flowers  should  he  gathered  before  sunrise ;  To  Boast  Duck,     Glean  singe  the 

the  distillation  should  be  carried  on  rar  duck,  wiping  it  well;  then  season  with 

pidhr,  and  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  pepper,  salt,  and  onion,  and  two  or  three 

as  the  quality  is  imm>oved  by  the  extent  leaves  of  sage  chopped  fine ;  baste  as  for 

of  the  distillation.    The  quantity  of  water  aoose ;  a  ^ood  sized  duck  will  require 

used  should  never  be  more  than  sufficient  nom  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 

to  prevent  the  plants  from  burning,  and  Grreen  peas  are  usually  served  with  roast 

after  the  first  distillation,  a  fresh  quantity  duck. 

of  plants  or  leaves  should  be  distilled  with  To    Stew    Duck,      Gut   them    into 

the  water  fivm  the  previous  distillation,  quarters,  and  fry  them  lightly  in  butter, 

adding  only  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water,  tiien  put  them  into  a  stew  pan  with  a  pint 

and  repeating  the  distillation  according  of  gravy  for  two  ducks,  a  tea-cupful  of 

to  the  degree  of  strength  required.    By  port  wine,  four  whole  onions,  some  parsley, 

the  repetitions  of  the  distillation  the  water  two  sage  leaves,  a  sprig  of  winter  savory  and 

will  be  well  saturated  with  volatile  oil,  sweet  nuujoram,  and  pepper  and  salt;  cover 

which  will  either,  according  to  its  specific  the  vessel,  and  when  the  ducks  are  quite 

gravity,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  tendertakeout  the  herbs,  andhaving heated 

or  float  on  the  top,  when  it  is  to  be  separated  again  the  gravy,  which  is  to  be  thickened 

from  the  watery  liquid.    It.  is  almost  im-  with  a  little  flour,  pour  it  over  the  ducks, 

possible  to  get  much  of  the  essential  oil  and  serve ;  the  dish  is  to  be  garnished 

from  plants  by  a  first  distillation,  and  as  with  the  oni<MQ8. 

it  is  this  oil  which  constitutes  the  princi-  Duck  Btswkd  with  Peas,  (Freicch 

pal  virtue,  the  re-distillation  becomes  im-  Wat.)     Scald  and  draw  a  couple   of 

portanl,  for  although  it  may  be  separated  ducks,  and  truss  them  as  for  roasting ; 

afterwards  to  a  great  extent,  the  water  is  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  water, 

well  saturated  by  it  and  then  put  them  into  a  stew  pan  with 

DUGK.    A  rich  flavoured  bird,  not  so  some  brown  roux,  a  pint  of  green  peas,  a 

indigestible  as  the  goose,  but  partaking  bunch  of  parsley,  and  two  or  uiree  onions; 

venr  much  of  the  ]9roperties  of  that  ani-  let  them  cook  over  a  very  slow  fire  till  quite 

maL     Both  the  wild  and  the  domestic  tender,  and  serve  with  a  thick  sauce, 

duck  are  used  at  table ;  the  former  is  the  Duck  with  Turnips,  (Fbekch  Wat.) 

most  digestible  of  the  two,  and  is  generally  Having  trussed  a  duck,  make  a  white 

served  rather   underdone,  whereas    the  roux,  and  let  it  cook  in  it  until  the  flesh 

domestic  duck  requires    to    be    cooked  is  quite  firm,  then  add  about  half  a  pint 

thoroughly.     The  observation  made  on  of  watert  salt,  peppe^i  sud  a  bay  leaf; 
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when  this  boils,  taking  care  to  turn  the  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  tin  into  the 

duck  that  it  might  be  cooked  equally,  add  dye.    This  muriate  may  be  easily  pre- 

some  parsley  and  chiboles,  and  just  before  pared  by  dissolving  some  tin  (a  bit  of  an 

the  duck  is  thoroughly  done  put  in  some  old  spoon,  for  instance,)  in  spirits  of  salt 

turnips,  which  have  been  previously  fried  Remark, — While     potass    darkeru    a 

in  butter,  and  a  small  bit  of  sugar ;  let  colour,  cream  of  tartar  serves  to  hrighkn  it. 
these  cook  together    for  about    twenty 

minutes  over  a  slow  fire.  EAU    DE   COLOGNE.      This  pro- 

DYES.    Although  the  domestic  pre-  paration  has  been  long  famed,  particularly 

paration  of  dyes  for  liqueurs,  ices,  creams,  m  France,  and  although  it  -has  ceased  to 

and  other  articles  of  the  kitchen    and  be  so  fashionable  an  article  of  toilette  as 

housekeeper's  room  is  to  be  recommended,  formerly,  it  is  destined  to  remain  a&vourite 

as  by  that  means  only  can  it  be  known  perfume  firom  its  agreeable  pungency  and 

that  there  is  nothing  m  them  injurious  to  its  fine  aromatic  flavour.     All  that  has 

health,  it  is  advisable  for  all  other  pur-  been  written  about  it,  however,  as  to  its 

poses  to  purchase  the  dyes  ready  made  at  medicinal  qualities  otherwise  than  as  an 

the  colour-sellers,  who,  having  experience  aromatized  alcohol  is  complete  absurdity, 

and  convenience  for  manu&cturing  which  The  best  eau  de  Cologne  is  certainly  that 

few  private  persons  possess,  must  neces-  which  is  distilled  ^m  the  plants  them- 

sarily  supply  a  superior  article  to  what  selves,  and  that  of  Farina  is  deservedly  in 

can  be  made  at  home.    Under  the  head  high  repute,  for  althou^  less  perfimied 

of  LiQUEUBS  some  instructions  are  given  than  some  of  the  toilet  eau  de  Cologne,  it 

for  the  preparation  of  dyes ;  and  it  may  has  a  sharpness  which  is  more  agreeable 

be  stated  here,  in  addition,  that  a  beauti-  to  many  persons  than  the  finer  perfumes, 

ful  straw  colour  may  be  produced  by  boil-  There  are  now  several  recipes  for  eau  de 

ing  the  leaves  of  horseradish ;  if  tms  dye  Cologne  published,  but  one  of  the  best  is 

be  required  for  silks  or  other  stufi&,  they  that  ofM.Durochereaii,ofParis,  which  was 

should  be  boiled  vrith  the  leaves  and  a  protected  by  patent,  since  expired ;  this 

little  alum,  to  fix  the  colour.    A  fine  preparation  is  so  simple  that  any  lady  can 

brown  dve  for  liqueurs,  &c.,  may  be  ob-  prepare  it ;  it  is  as  rollows : — ^Take  seven 

tained  m)m  a  very  strong  and  filtered  quarts  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 

decoction  of  highly  burnt  coffee.    Several  following  essential  oils — ^Portugal,  loz. 

new  dyes  forstufife  have  been  recently  in-  3  drachms ;  bergamot,    1  oz.  5 drachms; 

troduced  into  England  from  India ;  they  lemon,   1  oz. ;  neroli,  first  quality,  2  oz. ; 

are  the  caspiUy  for  orange  colour,  the  rosemary,  1  oz. ;  lavender,  1  oz. ;  essence 

maddi  ehickka  fc^  dark  red,  the  popph  of  jasmine  1  oz.  5  drachms,  mix  these  to- 

chickha  for  bright  red,  the  maen  or  sMvr  gether,  shaking  them  well^  and  at  the  end 

for  fine  black,   the  hnrda  and  tarikay^  of  fifteen  days,  during  which  the  bottle  or 

which  are  the  Indian  nutgall,  and  toon'  jar  is  to  be  carefully  corked,  distil  twice  ,* 

derva  and  rekulhere  for  yellows.  it  should  be  then  IcSft  for  some  months^  in 

DYING.      Generally    leaking,    the  a  temperate    situation ;    the    distUlatioo 

process  of  dying  should  be  entrusted  to  a  however,  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the 

person  who  makes  it  his  profession.     The  mixture,  after  standing  for  a  fortnight,  be 

following   hints,    however,    which    have  carefiilly  filtered,  and  kept  in  rather  a  warm 

been  supplied  by  an  eminent  retired  dyer,  situation, 

will  be  found  useful : —  Another  preparation  of  eau  de  Cologne 

Simple  Method  op  Dtino.    Pour  the  is  the  following : — ^EMssohre  in  six  qnarts 

colour  desired  into  water  as  hot  as  the  of  spirits  of  wine  the  following  essential 

hand  can  bear  it,  pass  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  oils,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  each — ^lemon, 

through  this  water  as  often  as  necessary  bergamot,  cedrat,  Portugal,  n^roIi,  rose- 

for  it  to  imbibe  the  polour  perfectly,  taking  mary,  and  lavender,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

care  not  to  squeeze  or  express  it ;  next,  oil  of  cloves ;  let  them  stand  toother  for 

hang  the  stuff  up  till  it  is  quite  cold,  which  a  month,  and  then  filter.    Tins  eau  de 

will  only  require  a  few  minutes,  then  Cologne  improves  very  much  with  age. 

plunge  it  in  two  pails  of  soft  water,  and  The  following  is  given  by  "  Le  Cw- 


7         £ 

by  pressing  or  ironing  „».  „„x,  »v»*..  ««   »  ^..^^.^  v*  ^^^^  „^^, ,. 

before  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  nut,  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  bbwUI 

To  fix  any  colour  perfectly,  pour  a  cardamom  seed ;  when  these  have  tXooo^ 
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^orty-Bight  houn,  add  half  an  Qunoe  of  luinpa  of  sugar  are  put  into  a  tumUer  of 

aninial  eharcoalf  shaking  the  hottle  well,  water,  to  which  a  little  orange  flower 

and  when  it  has  stood  &r  an  hour,  filter  water  is  added.    £au  sucrde  is  served  at 

it  through  blotting  paper ;  when  filtered,  evening  parties,   and  is  sold  at  all  the 

add  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  bergamot,  cofSse  houses.    It  is  a  fiivourite  beverage 

h&tf  a  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  two  with   persons  who  are  unwell,   and  is 

drachms  of  essence  of  lemon,  half  a  drachm  ordered  even  by  the  fiiculty,  although  in 

of  oil  of  lavender,  fifteen  drops  of  neroli,  many  cases  susar  would  seem  to  be  inju* 

and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cloves;  shake  these  rious;  probably  the  additicm  of  orange 

together,  and  filter  again.  flower  water  tends  to  correct  the  pro- 

Jil^U    DENTIFKICE.      Take    four  perties  of  the  sugar.    This  bevenge  does 

ounces  of  spirit  of  guaiacum  (which  is  not  suit  the  English  taste  at  first,  but 

prepared  by  infusmg  for  a  week  an  ounce  habit  soon  renders  it  hi^dv  agreeable. 

of  guaiacum  in  Ave  ounces  of  spirits  of  EAU  VULNERAmE.    A  compos!- 

vdne,)    one   drachm  of   camphor,   eight  tion  in  high  esteem  on  the  Continent  for  the 

drops  of  mint,  ten  drops  of  rosemary,  and  cure  of  bruises ;  it  is  also  used  internally  in 

six  of  neroli,  mix  together  and  filter;  the  same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.   To  make 

when   it  is   to  be  used,  put  four  or  five  it,  infuse  in  six  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine 

drops  in  a  wine  glass  of  cold  water,  and  at  26''  a  small  handful  of  each  of  the 

rinse  the  mouth  tnoroughly.    This  mix-  leaves  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  thyme, 

ture  keeps  the  gams  in  good  order,  and  rosemary,    marjoram,    bitsilic,    lavender 

has  also  a  tendency  to  check  caries  of  flowers,   hyssop,  rue,  and  vervain;  cork 

the  teeth.  the  jar,  and  let  this  stand  fifteen  days ; 

EAU   DE   MELISSE.    A  fiivourite  then  strain  ofl^  squeezing  the  plants,  and 

pr^aration  on  the  Continent,  used  in  the  filter.    A  little  animal  charoou  should  ba 

same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.  put  into  the  filter. 

Take  Balmint,  in  flower,    13  ounces.  EGGS.   In  d^estic  economy,  the  only 

Angelica  •     -    -      2}    „  eggs  employed  are  those  of  the  common 

Hyssop      -     .     «      1§    n  hen,  the  turkey,  the  goose,  and  the  duck; 

JMaijoram  -    -     -       1^    i«  but  the  three  latter  are  never  used,  on  ao^ 

Thyme      -     -     .       1§    „  count  of  their  strong  flavour,  or  greater 

Kosemary-     -     -       li    t*  oost,    where   the    egg   of  the   common 

Cinnamon  -     -     -       1^,9  domestic  hen  can  be  had.    Eggs  are  best 

Coriander  seed    -       1§    »»  when  not  more  than  three  or  four  days 

Cloves  -     -     -     -       l|     If  old ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  they 

Nutmegs,  bruised       1^    „  should  be  more  firesh  than  that ;  but  they 

Aniseed    -     -     -      0^    „  may  be  kept  in  a  good  state  for  all  the 

Fresh  lemon  peel  -      1      „  purposes  of  the  kitchen  for  several  months. 

Spirits  ofvnne,  at  22°  10  pints.  There  are  various  modes  of  preserving 

Let  all  die  above  macerate  for  several  them,  but  in  every  case  it  is  important 

days  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  then  distil  in  that  they  should  be  kept  from  exposure 

the  water  baui,  draw  off  all  the  spirit  that  to  the  external  air,  and  from  excessive 

will   come   over  hot;    let  it  undergo  a  heat  or  cold,  or  damp.    Some  persons 

second  distillation,  in  which  about  one  pack  them  in  bran,  but  this  is  objectionable 

pint  and  a  half  are  to  be  left  behind  in  as  it  generates  worms ;   others  in  saw- 

the  still ;  this  may  be  subsequently  drawn  dust ;  some  in  layers  of  straw.    A  good 

off  and  kept  separately.    The  distillation  method  is  to  dip  them  in  lime  water,  then 

may  be  dispensed  vrith  by  leaving  the  in-  sprinkle  over  them  the  powder  of  lime, 

fusion  for  two  months,  then  straining  and  and  pack  them  in  cases ;  or  they  may  be 

filtering,  but  the  product  will  not  be  so  fine,  placed  iji  very  clear  lime  water  in  large 

EAU  DE  MUSC.    A  French  per-  mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  which  are  to  be 

fume.     Take,   strong  rectified  spirits  of  kept  corked.      Another  mode  is  to  dip 

wine  one  quart,  essence  of  ambergris  one  them  in  melted  butter,  and  when  cold  to 

ounce,  balsam  of  tolu  one  ounce,  tincture  of  place  them  in  a  drawer,  taking  care  to 

vanilla  one  ounce,  (this  tincture  is  made  by  turn  them  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

infusing  an  ounce  of  vanilla  in  a  pint  of  The  latter  mode  was  adopted  by  a  cele- 

spirits  of  wine  for  a  fortnight,  then  filtering  brated  pastrycook  in  London,  ana  his  eggs 

it  o£^)  essence  of  muse  half  an  oimce,  otto  were  always  good.    The  Chinese  preserve 

of  rose  six  drops.  ,  eggs    in    the    following    manner : — ^For 

EAU     SUCREE.    A  French  bever-  every  ten  eggs  they  teke  a  pint  of  the 

age;  it  is  merely  sugar  and  water;  a  few  ashes  of  cypress    wood   or    beanstalks, 
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when  this  boila,  taking  care  to  turn  the  small  qnantity  of  muriate  of  tin  into  the 

duck  that  it  might  be  cooked  otjually,  add  dye.     This  muriate   may  be  easily  pre- 

some  parsley  and  chiboles,  and  just  before  pared  by  dissolving  some  tin  (a  bit  of  an 

the  duck  is  thoroughly  done  put  in  some  old  spoon,  for  instance,)  in  spirits  of  sail. 
turnips,  which  have  been  previously  fried        Rernark. — While     potass     darketu    a 

in  butter,  and  a  small  bit  of  sugar;  let  colour,creamoft&rtar  eervesloir^A^niit. 
these   cook   together    for   about    twenty 
minutes  over  a  slow  fire.  EAU    DE    COLOGNE.      This  pi*. 

DYES.     Although  the  domestic  pre-  paration  has  been  long  lamed,  particu^l; 

paration  of  dyes  for  liqueurs,  ices,  creams,  m  France,  and  although  it  haa  ceased  to 

and   other   articles   of  the   kitchen    and  be  so  fiishionable  an  article  of  toilette  u 

housekeeper's  room  is  to  be  recommended,  formerly,  itis  destined  to  remain  a&voarit« 

as  by  that  means  only  can  it  be  known  perfume  from  its  a^eeable  pungencj'  and 

that  there  is  nothing  in  them  injurious  to  its   fine  aromatic  flavour.     All  thst  hx 

health,  it  is  advisable  ibr  all  other  pur-  been  written  about  it^  however,  as  to  its 

poses  to  purchase  the  dyes  ready  made  at  medicinal  qualities   otherwise  than  la  m 

the  colour-sellers,  who,  having  experience  aromatized  alcohol  is  complete  absurdity. 

and  convenience  for  manufacturing  which  The  best  eau  de  Cologne  is  certainly  thai 

few  private  persons  possess,  must  neces-  which  is  distilled  from  the  plants  ibem- 

sarily  supply  a  superior  article  to  what  selves,  and  that  of  Farina  is  aeaervedly  in 

can  be  made  at  home.     Under  the  head  high  repute,  for  although  less  pertiim«d 

of  LiauBURS  some  instructions  are  given  than  some  of  the  toilet  eau  de  Cologne,  it 

for  the  preparation  of  dyes ;  and  it  maj  has  a  shaipness   which  is  more  agreeable 

be  stated  here,  in  addition,  that  a  beauti-  to  many  persons  than  the  finer  perfumi.'s. 

ful  straw  colour  may  be  produced  by  boil-  There  are  now  several  recipes  for  eau  de 

ing  the  leaves  of  horseradish ;  if  ttus  dye  Cologne  published,  bat  one  of  the  best  a 

be  required  for  silks  or  other  stuj^  they  thatofM.Durochereau,ofFariB,whicb>ras 

should  be  boiled  with  the  leaves  and  a  protected  by  patent,   since  ex^nred ;  ttiis 

little   alum,   to   fii   the   colour.     A  fine  preparation  is  so  simple  that  any  lady  an 

brown  dye  for  liqueura,  &c.,  may  be  ob-  prepara  it ;   it  is  as  follows ;— T ake  seven 

tained   from   a   very  strong  and  filtered  quarts  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 

decoction  of  highly  burnt  coffee.     Several  following   essential   oils — Portuml,  1  '>'• 

new  dyes  for  stuffe  have  been  recently  in-  3  drachms ;  bergamot,    1  oz.   S  draohins ; 

troduced  into  England  from  India;  they  lemon,   loz.;  neroli,  first  quality,2oi.; 

are   the  caspUlg   for   orange  colour,  the  rosemary,  I  oz. ;  lavender,  1  oi. ;  essence 

maddi   ehickka  fiir   dark  red,  the  poppli  of  jasmine  1  oz.  5  drachms,  miir  these  M- 

cMckba  for  bright  red,  the  maen  or  aaUta-  gether,  shaking  them  well,  and  at  the  end 

for   fine   black,   the   hvrda   and   tarikioi,  of  fifteen  days,  during  which  the  bottle  <r 

which  are  the  Indian  nutgall,  and  toon-  jar  b  to  be  carefully  corked,  distil  twice; 

dersa  and  rekulha^  for  yellows.  it  should  be  then  left  for  srane  months  in 

DYING.       Genernlly    speaking,    the  a  temperate    situation;    the    distillafi* 

process  of  dying  should  be  entrusted  to  a  however,  may   be  dispensed  with  if  thf 

person  who  makes  it  his  profession.     The  mixture,  after  standing  for  a  fortnight,  » 

following   hints,    however,    which    have  carefullyfilteredjandkeptinratberawsn' 

been  supplied  by  an  eminent  retired  dyer,  situation. 
will  be  found  useful : —  Another  preparatkm  of  eau  de  Cologne 

Simple  Method  of  Dtino.     Pour  the  is  the  following : — Dissolve  in  six  qnarti 

colour  desired  into  water  as  hot  as  the  of  spirits  of  wine  the  Mowiiw  easentul 

hand  can  bear  it,  pass  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  oils,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  eaca — Imw"'' 

through  this  water  as  often  as  necessary  bergamot,  cedrat,  Portugal,  nwoB,  n**- 

for  it  to  imbibe  the  polour  perfectly,  taking  mary,  and  lavender,  and  half  an  """^^ 

care  not  to  squeeze  or  express  it ;  next,  oil  of  cloves ;  let  them  stand  together  ftr 

hang  the  stuff  up  till  it  is  qmte  cold,  which  a  month,  and  then  filter.    Ttus  eta  an 

will  only  requu«  a  few  minuteL,  tlwn  Cologne  impioves  very  much  with  *i^. 
jiiungc  it  in  two  pails  of  soft  water,  and        The  following  ia  ^vcu  hj  "•  '^'*|t[' 

afterwards   in   one   of  hard,   and  before  niiste  Populmi-e"  aa  the  geniiine  tvdfip 

hanpntr  it  up  to  dry,  pass  it  through  u  for  making  Farinn'a  eau  ds  Culo^  ^ 

little  alum  water;  the  process  is  terrai-  Infusy  in  a  quart  of  roirit*  »**"•,. 

ly  pressing  or  ironing  out  the  stuff  Sa"  a  piece  of  benzoin  about  thj  wf^ 

it  is  thoroughly  dry.  nut,  and  a  drachm  and  a  l"**;  " 


little  alum  water;  the  process  is  terrai-  Infusy  in  a  quart  of  apiiiU  "?"'**" 

noted  by  pressing  or  ironing  out  the  stuff  Sa"  a  piece  of  benzoin  about  thj  "f  *,, 

before  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  nut,  and  a  drachm  and  ahtfW""". 

To   fix   any   colour   perfectly,   pour  a  cardamom  seed ;  when  th»«  n 
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fbrty-eigfat  hours,  add  half  an  ponce  of  lamps  of  sugar  are  put  mto  a  tumbler  of 

aiiinial  charcoal,  shakmg  the  bottle  well,  water,  to  which  a  little  orange  flower 

and  when  it  has  stood  for  an  hour,  filter  water  is  added.    £au  sucrde  is  served  at 

it  through  blotting  paper ;  when  filtered,  evening  parties,   and  is  sold  at  all  the 

add  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  bergamot,  coffee  houses.    It  is  a  fiivourite  beverage 

half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  two  with    persous  who  are  unwell,  and  is 

drachms  of  essence  of  lemon,  half  a  drachm  ordered  even  by  the  fiiculty,  although  in 

of  oil  of  lavender,  fifteen  drops  of  neroli,  many  cases  susar  would  seem  to  be  inju- 

and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cloves;  shake  these  rious;  probably  the  addition  of  orange 

together,  and  filter  again.  flower  water  tends  to  correct  the  pro- 

EAU    DENTIFKICE.      Take   four  perties  of  the  sugar.    This  beverage  does 

ounces  of  spirit  of  g^uaiaeum  (which  is  not  suit  the  English  taste  at  firat,  but 

prepared  by  infusing  for  a  week  an  ounce  habit  soon  renders  it  hifl^v  agreeable. 

of  guaiacum  in  five  ounces  of  spirits  of  EAU  VULNEKAlKllS.    A  composi- 

wine,)    one   drachm  of  camphor,  eight  tion  in  high  esteem  on  the  Continent  for  the 

drops  of  mint,  ten  drops  of  rosemary,  and  cure  of  bruises ;  it  is  also  used  internally  in 

six   of  neroli,  mix  together  and  filter;  the  same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.  To  make 

when   it  is  to  be  used,  put  four  or  five  it,  infuse  in  six  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine 

drops  in  a  wine  glass  of  cold  water,  and  at  26"  a  small  handful  or  each  of  the 

rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly.    This  ndx-  leaves  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  thyme, 

ture  keeps  the  gums  in  good  order,  and  rosemary,    marjoram,    bitsilic,    lavender 

has  also  a  tendency  to  check  caries  of  flowers,   hyssop,  rue,  and  vervain;  cork 

the  teeth.  the  jar,  and  let  this  stand  fifteen  days ; 

EAU   DE   MELISSE.    A  &vourite  then  strain  ofl^  squeezing  the  plants,  and 

preparation  on  the  Continent,  used  in  the  filter.    A  little  animal  charcoal  should  be 

same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.  put  into  the  filter. 

Take  Bahnint,  in  flower,    13  ounces.  EGGIS.   In  d^estic  economy,  the  only 

Angelica  •     -    -      2}    „  eggs  employed  are  those  of  the  common 

Hyssop      -     -    «.       li    „  hen,  the  turkey,  the  goose,  and  the  duck; 

Marjoram  -    »     -       1^    „  but  the  three  latter  are  never  used,  on  ao^ 

Thyme      -     .     -       1^    „  count  of  their  strong  flavour,  or  greater 

Kosemary-    -     -       !§    „  cost,    where   the    egg  of  the  common 

Cinnamon  -    -    •       l|    „  domestic  hen  can  be  had.    Eggs  are  best 

Coriander  seed    -      ^i    n  when  not  more  than  three  or  four  days 

Cloves  -     -     -     -       l|    „  old ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  they 

Nutmegs,  bruised       1^    „  should  be  more  fresh  than  that ;  but  they 

Aniseed    -     -     -      0^    „  may  be  kept  in  a  good  state  for  all  the 

Fresh  lemon  peel  -       1      „  purposes  of  the  kitchen  for  several  months. 

Spirits  ofwine,  at  22°  10  pints.  There  are  various  modes  of  preserving 

Let  all  the  above  macerate  for  several  them,  but  in  every  case  it  is  important 

days  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  then  distil  in  that  they  should  be  kept  from  exposure 

the  water  batib,  draw  off  all  the  spirit  that  to  the  external  air,  and  from  excessive 

will  come   over  hot;    let  it  undergo  a  heat  or  cold,  or  damp.    Some  persons 

second  distillation,  in  which  about  one  pack  them  in  bran,  but  tms  is  objectionable 

pint  and  a  half  are  to  be  left  behind  in  as  it  generates  worms ;   others  in  saw- 

the  still ;  this  may  be  subsequently  drawn  dust ;  some  in  layers  of  straw.    A  good 

off  and  kept  separately.    The  distillation  method  is  to  dip  them  in  lime  water,  then 

may  be  dispensed  vrith  by  leaving  the  in-  sprinkle  over  them  the  powder  of  lime, 

fusion  for  two  months,  then  straining  and  and  pack  them  in  cases ;  or  they  may  be 

filtering,  butthe^oductwill  not  be  so  fine,  placed  iji  very  clear  lime  water  in  large 

EAU   DE  MUSC.    A  French  per-  mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  which  are  to  be 

fume.    Take,  strong  rectified  spirits  of  kept  corked.      Another  mode  is  to  dip 

wine  one  quart,  essence  of  ambergris  one  them  in  melted  butter,  and  when  cold  to 

ounce,  beJsam  of  tolu  one  ounce,  tincture  of  place  them  in  a  drawer,  taking  care  to 

vanilla  one  ounce,  TtW «  +^«rt<iit. *i  \g  made  by  turn  them  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

infusing  an  ouo'                            pint  of  The  latter  mode  was  adopted  by  a  cele- 

spirits  of  wine  f                                 tering  brated  pastrycook  in  London,  and  his  eggs 

it  oSf)  essence                                   i,  otto  were  always  good.    The  Chinese  preserve 

of  rose  six  drc  eggs    in   the    following   manner: — ^For 

EAU    SI]                                     ever-  every  ten  eggs  they  take  a  pint  of  the 

age ;  it  is  me                                    -  "  ~       -^  cypress   wood   or   beanstalks, 
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when  this  boils,  taking  care  to  turn  the  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  tin  into  the 

duck  that  it  might  be  cooked  equally,  add  dye.    This  muriate  may  be  easily  pre- 

some  parsley  and  chiboles,  and  just  before  pared  by  dissolving  some  tin  (a  bit  of  an 

the  duck  is  thoroughly  done  put  in  some  old  spoon,  for  instance,)  in  spirits  of  salt, 
turnips,  which  have  been  previously  fried        Remark, — While     potass     darkens    a 

in  butter,  and  a  small  bit  of  sugar ;  let  colour,  cream  of  tartar  serves  to  brighten  it« 
these  cook  together    for  about    twenty 
minutes  over  a  slow  fire.  EAU    DE    COLOGNE.      This  pre- 

DYES.    Although  the  domestic  pre-  paration  has  been  long  fieoned,  particularly 

paration  of  dyes  for  liqueurs,  ices,  creams,  in  France,  and  although  it  has  ceased  to 

and  other  articles  of  the  kitchen    and  be  so  fashionable  an  article  of  toilette  as 

housekeeper's  room  is  to  be  recommended,  formerly,  it  is  destined  to  remain  a&vourite 

as  by  that  means  only  can  it  be  known  perfume  from  its  agreeable  pungency  and 

that  there  is  nothing  in  them  injurious  to  its  fine  aromatic  flavour.     AU  that  has 

health,  it  is  advisable  for  all  other  pur-  been  vmtten  about  it,  however,  as  to  its 

poses  to  purchase  the  dyes  ready  made  at  medicinal  qualities  otherwise  than  as  an 

the  colour-sellers,  who,  having  experience  aromatized  alcohol  is  complete  absurdity, 

and  convenience  for  manu&cturing  which  The  best  eau  de  Cologne  is  certainly  that 

few  private  persons  possess,  must  neces-  which  is  distilled  from  the  plants  them- 

sarily  supply  a  superior  article  to  what  selves,  and  that  of  Farina  is  deservedly  in 

can  be  made  at  home.    Under  the  head  high  repute,  for  although  less  perfumed 

of  Liqueurs  some  instructions  are  given  than  some  of  the  toilet  eau  de  Cologne,  it 

for  the  preparation  of  dyes ;  and  it  may  has  a  sharpness  which  is  more  agreeable 

be  stated  here,  in  addition,  that  a  beauti-  to  many  persons  than  the  finer  perfumes, 

ful  straw  colour  may  be  produced  by  boil-  There  are  now  several  recipes  for  eau  de 

ing  the  leaves  of  horseradish ;  if  this  dye  Cologne  published,  but  one  of  the  best  is 

be  required  for  silks  or  other  stuffs,  they  that  ofM.DurochereaUjofParis,  which  was 

should  be  boiled  with  the  leaves  and  a  protected  by  patent,  since  expired ;  this 

little  alum,  to  fix  the  colour.    A  fine  preparation  is  so  simple  that  any  lady  can 

brown  dve  for  liqueurs,  &c.,  may  be  ob-  prepare  it ;  it  is  as  rollows : — ^Take  seven 

tained  m)m  a  very  strong  and  filtered  quarts  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 

decoction  of  highly  Dumt  coffee.    Several  following  essential  oils — ^Portuaal,  loz. 

new  dyes  for  stuSs  have  been  recently  in-  3  drachms ;  bergamot,    I  oz.  5  drachms ; 

troduced  into  England  from  Lidia ;  they  lemon,   1  oz. ;  neroli,  first  quality,  2  oz. ; 

are  the  caspiUy  for   orange  colour,  the  rosemary,  1  oz. ;  lavender,  1  oz. ;  essence 

maddi  chickka  for  dark  red,  the  pappU  of  jasmine  1  oz.  5  drachms,  mix  these  to- 

chickha  for  bright  red,  the  maen  or  sdluur  gether,  shaking  them  well,  and  at  the  end 

for  fine  black,   the  hurda  and  tarikay^  of  fifteen  days,  during  which  the  bottle  or 

which  are  the  Indian  nutgall,  and  toon"  jar  is  to  be  carefully  corked,  distil  twice ; 

deT^a  and  rekulhere  for  yellows.  it  should  be  then  left  for  some  months^  in 

DYING.      Generally    speaking,    the  a  temperate    situation;    the    distiUatioo 

process  of  dying  should  be  entrusted  to  a  however,  may  be  dispensed  vidth  if  the 

person  who  makes  it  his  profession.    The  mixture,  after  standing  for  a  fortnight,  be 

following   hints,    however,    which    have  careftillyfiltered,andkeptinratherawanB 

been  supplied  by  an  eminent  retired  dyer,  situation, 
mil  be  found  useful : —  Another  preparation  of  eau  de  Cologne 

Simple  Method  op  Dying.    Pour  the  is  the  following : — ^Dissohre  in  six  quarts 

colour  desired  into  water  as  hot  as  the  of  spirits  of  wine  the  following  essential 

hand  can  bear  it,  pass  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  oils,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  each — ^lanoD* 

through  this  water  as  often  as  necessary  bergamot,  cedrat,  Portugal,  naroli,  rose- 

for  it  to  imbibe  the  polour  perfectly,  taking  mary,  and  lavender,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

care  not  to  squeeze  or  express  it ;  next,  oil  of  cloves ;  let  them  stand  to^^etber  ror 

hangthestuff  up  till  it  is  quite  cold,  which  a  month,  and  then  filter.    This  eau  de 

will  only  require  a  few  minutes,  then  Cologne  improves  very  much  with  age* 
plunge  it  in  two  pails  of  soft  water,  and        The  following  is  given  by  "  I^  ^r' 

afterwards  in  one  of  hard,  and  before  miste  Populaire    as  Ae  genuine  receipt 

han^g  it  up  to  dry,  pass  it  through  a  for  making  Farina*8  eau  de  Colog[ne  :-- 

little  aJum  water;  the  process  is  termi-  Infuse  in  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine  at 

nated  by  pressing  or  ironing  out  the  stuff  33°  a  piece  of  benzoin  about  the  siee  of  a 

before  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  nut,  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  snwl 

To  fix  any  colour  perfectly,  pour  a  cardamom  seed ;  when  these  have  fitooa 
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forty-eight  houn,  add  half  an  ounce  of  lamps  of  sugar  are  put  into  a  tnmhler  of 

animal  eharcoal,  shakinff  the  hottle  well,  water,  to  which  a  Uttle  orange  flower 

and  when  it  has  stood  ror  an  hour,  filter  water  is  added.    £au  sucr6e  is  served  at 

it  through  hlotting  paper ;  when  filtered,  evening  parties,   and  is  sold  at  all  the 

add  a  ourachm  and  a  half  of  hergamot,  coffee  houses.    It  is  a  fiivourite  heverage 

half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  two  with    persous  who  are  unwell,  and  is 

drachms  of  essence  of  lemon,  half  a  drachm  ordered  even  hy  the  fiusulty,  although  in 

of  oil  of  lavender,  fifteen  drops  of  neroli,  many  cases  sugar  would  seem  to  be  ii\)u- 

and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cloves;  shake  these  rious;  probably  the  addilicm  of  orange 

together,  and  filter  again.  flower  water  tends  to  correct  the  pro- 

EAU    DENTIFKICE.      Take   four  perties  of  the  sugar.    This  beverage  does 

ounces  of  spirit  of  guaiacum  (which  is  not  suit  the  English  taste  at  first,  bat 

prepared  by  infusing  for  a  week  an  ounce  habit  soon  renders  it  higfalv  agreeable. 

of  guaiacum  in  five  ounces  of  spirits  of  EAU  VULNERAIRE.    A  composi- 

wine,)   one  drachm  of  camphor,   eight  tion  in  high  esteem  on  the  Ckmtinent  for  the 

drops  of  mint,  ten  drops  of  rosemary,  and  cure  of  bruises ;  it  is  also  used  internally  in 

six  of  neroli,  mix  t<^ther  and  filter;  the  same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.   To  make 

when  it  is  to  be  used,  put  four  or  five  it,  infuse  in  six  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine 

drops  in  a  v^e  glass  of  cold  water,  and  at  26"  a  small  handful  of  each  of  the 

rinse  the  mouth  uioroughly.    This  mix-  leaves  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  thyme, 

ture  keeps  the  gums  in  good  order,  and  rosemary,    marjoram,    basilic,    lavender 

has  also  a  tendency  to  check  caries  of  flowers,  hyssop,  rue,  and  vervain;  cork 

the  teeth.  the  jar,  and  let  this  stand  fifteen  days ; 

EAU   DE   MELISSE.    A  fiivourite  then  strain  ofl^  squeezing  the  plants,  and 

preparation  on  the  Continent,  used  in  the  filter.    A  little  animal  charcoal  should  be 

same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.  put  into  the  filter. 

Take  &dmint,  in  flower,    13  ounces.  EGGS.   In  d^estic  economy,  the  only 

Angelica  -     -    -      2}    „  ^gs  employed  are  those  of  the  common 

I^ssop      -     •    «       li    II  hen,  the  turkey,  the  goose,  and  the  duck; 

^darjoram  •     »    -       1§    »«  but  the  three  latter  are  never  used,  on  ac^ 

Thyme      -     -    -       l|    „  count  of  their  strong  flavour,  or  greater 

Rosemary-     -     -       1^    n  cost,    where   the    egg   of  the   common 

Cinnamon  -     -     -       1^    „  domestic  hen  can  be  had.    Eggs  are  best 

Coriander  seed    -       li    n  when  not  more  than  three  or  four  days 

Cloves  -     .     -     -       l|    tf  old ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  they 

Nutmegs,  bruised       1}    „  should  be  more  firesh  than  that ;  but  they 

Aniseed    -     -     -      0^    „  may  be  kept  in  a  good  state  for  all  the 

Fresh  lemon  peel  -       1      „  purposes  of  the  kitchen  for  several  months. 

Spirits  ofwine,  at  22°  10  pints.  There  are  various  modes  of  preserving 

Let  all  tiie  above  macerate  for  several  them,  but  in  every  case  it  is  important 

days  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  then  distil  in  that  they  should  be  kept  from  exposure 

the  water  bath,  draw  off  aU  the  spirit  that  to  the  external  air,  and  from  excessive 

will    come   over  hot;    let  it  undergo  a  heat  or  cold,  or  damp.    Some  persons 

second  distillation,  in  which  about  one  pack  them  in  bran,  but  tnis  is  objectionable 

pint  and  a  half  are  to  be  left  behind  in  as  it  generates  worms;   others  in  saw- 

the  still ;  this  may  be  subsequently  dravm  dust;  some  in  layers  of  straw.    A  good 

off  and  kept  separately.    The  distillation  method  is  to  dip  them  in  lime  water,  then 

may  be  dispensed  vrith  by  leaving  the  in-  sprinkle  over  them  the  powder  of  lime, 

fusion  for  two  months,  then  straining  and  and  pack  them  in  cases ;  or  they  may  be 

filtering,  buttheproductwill  not  be  so  fine,  placed  iji  very  clear  lime  water  in  large 

EAU   DE  MUSC.    A  French  per-  mouthed  botUes  or  jars,  which  are  to  be 

fume.     Take,  strong  rectified  spirits  of  kept  corked.      Another  mode  is  to  dip 

wine  one  quart,  essence  of  ambergris  one  them  in  melted  butter,  and  when  cold  to 

ounce,  balsam  of  toluene  ounce,  tincture  of  place  them  in  a  drawer,  taking  care  to 

vanilla  one  ounce,  (this  tincture  is  made  by  turn  them  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

infusing  an  ounce  of  vanilla  in  a  pint  of  The  latter  mode  was  adopted  by  a  cele- 

spirits  of  vrine  for  a  fortnight,  then  filtering  brated  pastrycook  in  London,  and  his  eggs 

it  of£j)  essence  of  muse  1^  an  oimce,  otto  were  always  good.    The  Chinese  preserve 

of  rose  six  drops.  ,  eggs    in    the    following   manner : — ^For 

EAU     SUCREE.    A  French  bever-  every  ten  eggs  they  take  a  pint  of  tha 

age ;  it  is  merely  sugar  and  water;  a  few  ashes  of  cypress    wood   or    beanstalks, 
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(some  uBe  potash,)  half  a  pound  or  more  of  them  with  boiled  potatoes  highly  pep* 
powdered  cjudk,  and  two  ounces  of  pal  ver-  pered.  Li  France  and  in  some  parts  of 
ized  coarse  salt ;  this  is  wetted  with  a  strong  Grermany,  the  dairy  keepers  place  a  par« 
infusion  of  tea,  so  as  to  form  a  paste,  with  tition  sufficiently  open  to  admit  light  and 
which  the  eggs  are  entirely  covered,  they  air  in  a  part  of  the  cow-house,  which  is 
are  then  put  into  an  earthen  vessel  and  fitted  up  with  laying  boxes,  and  there 
hermetically  sealed.  It  is  said  they  will  shut  up  the  hens,  which  are  fed  on  Indian 
remain  good  for  seven  or  eight  years,  com,  vdth  every  morning  a  small  quantity 
The  Malays  possess  the  secret  of  salting  of  paste,  made  of  hempseed  mixed  with  a 
eggs  without  breaking  the  shells,  and  they  little  barley  meal,  and  one  sixth  of  pounded 
keep  good  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  brick  finely  sifted.  The  warmth  of  the 
they  are  boiled  hard.  The  best  eg^  for  cow-house,  and  the  highly  stimulating 
keeping  are  those  which  are  laid  in  Octo-  nature  of  this  food,  cause  them  to  lay 
ber.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  during  the  whole  of  the  winter ;  but  by 
fresh,  hold  them  before  a  lighted  candle ;  the  spring  their  productive  powers  are 
if  they  appear  clear  and  transparent,  they  exhausted,  and  they  are  no  longer  fit  for 
are  good ;  but  if  there  be  any  opacity,  anything  but  &.ttening  up  for  me  boiling 
they  are  not  fresh.  Another  mode  is  to  pot.  In  English  cookery,  eggs  form  a  &r 
hold  them  before  the  fire ;  if  they  appear  less  important  article  of  fiiod  than  on  the 
damp  they  are  fresh,  for  a  newly  laid  egg  Continent,  where  they  are  served  up  in 
has  more  humidity  than  an  old  one,  and  twenty  different  ways,  from  the  plain 
the  humidity  finds  its  way  readily  through  omelette  aux  fines  heroes^  one  of  the  most 
the  pores.  Eggs  are  generally  considered  frequent  dishes  at  the  tables  of  the  lower 
light  of  digestion ;  but  bilious  persons  and  the  middle  classes,  to  the  most  compli- 
should  not  indulge  in  the  use  of  them  too  cated  preparations  of  the  cuisinier  royal. 
freely.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
that  the  less  an  egg  is  boiled  the  more  favourite  dishes  made  from  eggs ;  the 
digestible  it  is ;  it  is  as  indigestible  when  mode  of  using  them  for  omelettes  is  ^ewn 
slightly  cooked  as  when  quite  hard ;  in  under  the  proper  head, 
the  one  case  it  is  glairy,  and  offers  resist-  Eggs  a  li^AunosE.  Cut  into  two,  ten 
ance  to  the  dissolvent  juices ;  in  the  other  hard  eggs;  take  out  the  yolks,  mince  the 
it  is  heavy  and  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  whites,  and  arrange  them  at  the  bottom 
On  the  (Continent,  eggs  are  seldom  boiled  of  the  dish  with  some  rich  gravy ;  pound 
for  more  than  two  minutes ;  and  in  some  the  yolks  with  a  bit  of  butter,  and  pass 
parts  of  the  south  of  France,  boiling  water  them  through  a  sieve  with  salt  and  pep- 
is  merely  poured  over  them.  In  England  per,  and  garnish  the  edges  with  small 
an  egg  is  considered  well  cooked  for  squares  of  bread ;  put  the  whole  over  the 
breaknist  when  it  has  been  three  minutes  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  brown  with  a 
or  three  minutes  and  a  half  in  boiling  salamander. 

water.    It  is  never  better  cooked,  as  f^  Bboii«ed  Eggs.    Take  a  large  sheet  of 

as  digestion  is  concerned,  than  when  it  is  white  paper  which  will  cut  mto  equal 

put  into  cold  water  and  kept  over  the  fire  squares;  fold  each  square  double  so  as  to 

until  the  water  boils.     Ijivalids  whose  formasortof  bag,  which  must  be  buttered 

stomachs  are  very  weak  sometimes  take  on  both  sides ;  then  take  a  bit  of  butter 

the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  raw,  andmixed  mixed  with  a  little  crumb  of  bread,  chop- 

with  sherry  and  sugar ;  this  is  very  good  if  ped  parsley,  chives,  a  very  small  quantity 

the  yolk  be  previously  slightly  boiled.   An  of  garlic,  and  salt  and  pepper;  put  this  at 

excellent  article  for  a  weak  stomach,  when  the  bottom  of  the  bag ;   break  an  egg 

the  gnawing  sensation  arising  from  acidity,  into  each  bag,  and  put  over  the  egg  a 

and  which  resembles  excessive  hunger,  is  little  salt  and  pepper,  place  them  on  the 

felt,  is  the  yolk  of  an  eg^  which  has  been  gridiron,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire, 

boiled  fi>r  about  three  mmutes  beaten  up  long  enough  to  set  the  egg,  then  pass 

with  a  table-spoonfid  of  brandy,  a  little  over  the  salamander,  and  serve, 

sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Eggs  Bbouiluss.    Put  the  eggs  into  a 

Generally  speaking,  omelettes  and  all  pre-  saucepan  with  a  little  butter,  two  table- 

parations  of  eggs,  in  which   they   are  spoomuls  of  good  stock,  and  cook  over  a 

cooked  hard  or  nearly  so,  are  of  difficult  charcoal  fire,  stirring  frequently  with  a 

digestion.    By  heat  and  peculiar  fixxi,  fork ;  when  they  are  well  set,  serve  them 

hens  may  be  made  to  lay  during  the  up  quickly. 

whole  of  the  winter.    In  Eng^d,  some  Eoos  with  Bbbad  Cbijmbs.    Take  a 

peraoni  shut  thtm  up  in  rooms,  and  £»ed  dish  that  will  stand  the  ^xe^  and  cover  the 
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bottom  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  bread  gently,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  volk,  drop- 
crumbs,  butter,  a  chopped  anchovy,  chop-  ping  them  into  the  water,  which  is  to  be 
ped  parsley,  chives,  and  a  shalot,  and  the  kept  boiling,  with  care,  and  when  they 
yolks  of  thi^ee  eggs,  all  well  mixed  toge-  are  set ;  take  them  out  with  a  slice,  and 
ther ;  let  these  remain  upon  a  slow  fire  serve  them  up  with  chicor^e,  sorrel,  or 
until  they  are  well  set,  then  break  over  any  other  mashed  vegetable  which  has 
them  seven  or  eight  eggs,  as  for  poaching,  been  previously  made  hot. 
and  add  salt  and  pepper;  cook  gently  Scotch  Eggs.  Boil  them  hard,  and 
until  the  ycUks  are  set,  but  not  hard,  when  the  shell  has  been  removed,  cover 
brown  with  a  salamander,  and  serve  up.  them  thickly  with  a  forcemeat  made  as 

£gg8  and  Chsssb.  Put  into  a  dish  follows : — ^Take  some  veal  or  calves*  kid- 
that  will  stand  fire  a  fow  table-spoonAils  ney,  with  a  slice  of  ham,  a  bit  of  butter, 
of  good  milk,  break  in  the  eggs  in  the  shalot,  cayenne,  and  a  green  onion,  all 
same  way  as  for  poached  eggs,  and  pow-  finely  minced  together,  and  mixed  to  a 
der  them  well  with  rasped  Parmesan  proper  consistency  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  ; 
cheese;  cook  them  over  a  charcoal  fire  dredge  tiiem  with  flour,  and  fiy  in  boiling 
until  they  are  well  set,  and  brown  with  a  kurd  or  beef  dripping ;  serve  up  with  a 
salamander,  or  if  you  have  an  oven,  bake  rich  gravy, 
them  in  it.  £ogs  mi  Sukpbisb.    Take  twelve  eggs ; 

Another  mode :   cover  your  dish  with  break  a  small  hole  in  each  end  to  blow 

a  thin  layer  of  butter,  upon  which  place  out  the  contents,  having  first  introduced 

thin  slices  of  bread  and  gruyeie  cheese ;  a  straw  to  break  the  yoOc;  wash  the  shells 

break    upon    this    eight    or    ten  eggs ;  carefully,  and  put  them  to  drain ;  having 

seas<m  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  nut-  done  this,  block  up  one  end  with  a  little 

meg,   and  cook  gently  ov^  a  charcoal  paste  made  of  flour  and  white  of  egg,  and 

fire.  when  that  is  dry,  fill  the  egg,  by  means  of 

Fbied  Eogs.    Cover  the  bottom  of  a  a  little  funnel^  with  raw  custard,  then 

frying  pan  with  fresh  butter;  break  in  the  blpck  up  the  other  end  in  the  same  way ; 

eggs  the  same  as  £fxc  poaching;  when  set,  boil  them  the  same  length    of  time  as 

take  them  m>  with  a  slice,  and  serve  each  would  be  necessary  for  custard,  and  send 

egg  upon  filed  or  toasted  bread,  with  them  to  the  table  as  an  entremet  between 

sauce  according  to  taste.  the  courses. 

EoGs  AND  Milk.     Beat  up  six  eggs  Eggs  in  thb  Tuskish  Wat.    Put  an 

with  a  table-^[KKmful  of  flour,  two  table-  onion  cut  into  slices,  with  some  fine  herbs 

spoonfuls  of  powdered  white  susar,  a  little  and  butter,  into  a  saucepan,  adding  a  little 

salt,  and  a  pint  of  imlk ;  place  the  mixture  flour,  salt,  and  pepper ;  when  th^  have 

in  the  dish  in  whidi  it  is  to  be  served,  been  on  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  add  a  glass 

and  cook  gently  over  a  charcoal  fire  for  of  white  French  wine,  and  the  whites  of  a 

a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  brown  the  sur-  dozen  hard  eggs  cut  into  slices;  when 

fiu^e  widi  the  salamander,  and  serve  it  up  these  ingredients  are  well  united,  add  the 

as  soon  as  possible.  ycdks  which  had  been  previously  set  aside, 

£g«s  axj  Miboxb.    Take  a  dish  that  and  serve  up  very  hot. 

stands  the  fire,  butter  the  bottom  c^  it,  Ch££se  Omkletts.    Mix  some  rasped 

break  in  the  eggs ;  season  with  salt,  pep-  Parmesan  cheese  with  the  eggs ;  about  a 

per;  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk;  codk  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream;  beat  the  whole 

them  gently  until  they  are  set,  over  a  together,  then  add  four  whites  of  eggs 

charc<»d  fire;  brown  them  withaiadaman-  whipped  to  a  good  froth,  and  fry  in  the 

der,  and  serve  them  up.  ordinary  way. 

Eggs  sub  lb  Puit.     Take  a  dish  that  Omblbtte  with  Fine  Hbbbs.    After 

will  stand  the  fibre,  spread  a  little  butter  having  well  beaten  up  any  number  of 

on  it,  and  a  slight  quantity  of  salt ;  then  eggs  you  maytequire,  and  mixed  with  them 

break  the  eggs  into  the  dish  with  the  a  Httle  salt  and  fine  herbs,  throw  them 

same  precautkm  as  for  poached  eggs ;  into  a  frying  pan  in  which  you  have  pre- 

pour  over  them  a  little  melted  butter,  viously  melted  a  little  butter ;  when  fried 

mixed  yril^  a  fow  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  sufficiently  brown,  turn  the  omelette  over  on 

salt,  and  nutmeg  ^  put  the  dish  on  the  fire  thedish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served.  To  make 

Until  the  egg&  ttPe  done,  and  brown  with  an  omelette  with  bacon,  truffles,    veal, 

a  salaniander.  kidney,  mushrooms,  &c.,  those  ingredients 

PoAGBOSD  Eggs.    Boil  some  water  in  a  must  be  always  previously  cooked  and 

sauc^ian,  with  a  little  salt  and  a  very  seasoned ;  when  cold,  they  must  be  minced 

small  quantity  of  vinegar ;  break  the  eggs  £ne,  and  mixed  with  the  eggs  as  above. 
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times  used  as  a  pickle ;  the  flavotir,  bow-  mystery,  although  some  chemists  atbempfc 

ever,  is  much  disliked  by  many  persons,  to  explain  it.  The  presence  of  a  oertunpor- 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  difficult ;  tion  of  air  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the 

the  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  in  the  working  ofbeerandsome  other  liquids,  but 

usual  garden  soil,  and  the  plant  thrives  others  ferment  readily  in  the  absence  of 

well  without  much  care.  atmospheric  air,  and  meir  flavour  is  very 

FEBMENTATION.    There  are  three  much  improved  by  the  ferm^tation  in 

kinds,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  three  vessels  which  allow  the  carbonic  add  gas  to 

stages  of  fermentation — the.  vinous,  the  escape,  without  admitting  the  external 

acetous,  and  the  putrefSftctive;  but  although  air.    Acetous  fermentation  takes  place 

this  is  the  usual  order  of  fermentation,  we  with  liquids  that  have    undergone  the 

sometimes  find  that  it  is  changed.    Bodies  vinous  process,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the ' 

which  are  thoroughly  dry  will  not  fer-  air,  and  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than  that 

ment;  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  wMch  was  required  for  the  first  stage, 

essential  for  this  process.    What  is  usually  Beer  or  wine  placed  in  casks  in  the  swi^ 

.the  first  stage  of  fermentation  with  liquids  with  the  bunghole  open,  become  vin^ar; 

in  which  there  is  a  saccharine  principle,  and  the  strength  of  tne  vinegar  will  be  in 

the  vinous,  and  which  is  invariably  the  proportion  to  the  previous  extent  of  the 

first  stage  when  fermentation  is  aided  by  vinous  principle.     When  vinegar  1lnd6^ 

artificial  means  properly  applied,  has  the  goes  a  change,  it  is  by  putreractive  fer- 

singular  property  of  rendering    liquids  mentation;  this  may,   however,  be  pre- 

intoxicating  which  were  not  so  before  they  vented  for  a  very  long  period  by  the 

were  fermented.    The  process  of  artificial  precaution  of  boiling  the  vinegar  before  it 

fermentation  is  not  a  modem  discovery ;  .is  bottled ;  the  best  way  of  doing  which  is 

it  existed  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  is  to  place .  the  botties  uncorked  in  water, 

.adopted  by  many  tribes  of  savages  in  the  and  keep  them  there  until  the  Tinegar 

least  advanced  stage  of  civilization.    A  .boils,  corking  them  afterwards  and  sealing 

certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  the  corks.    Strong  vinegar  treated  in  this 

vinous  fermentation  by  yeast ;  under  32°  way  will  keep  for  several  years.    The 

of  Fahrenheit  it  does  not  take  place,  at  process  called   mothering  in  vinegar  is 

50°  it  goes  on  feebly,  and  at  60°  it  is  the  commencement  of  putrefiuHion,  and  is 

rapid,  beyond  70°  it  goes  on  too  quickly,  owing  to  the  vegetable  matter  present; 

and  there  is  danger  of  its  turning  to  the  .distilled  vinegar,  as  it  destroys  to  a  great 

acetous  stage,  for  which  a  greater  degree  extent  the  vegetable  gluten,  which  is  the 

of  heat  is  necessary  than  for  the  vinous  chief  cause  of  putrefiiction,   will  keep 

fermentation.    At  a  high  degree  of  heat,  longest.    The  best  vinegar  is  made  from 

or  a  low  degree  of  cold,  fermentation  will  wine,  because  it  has  a  larger  quantity  « 

-not  take  place,  and  for  the  vinous  stage  alcohol,  and  is  less  mucilaginous  than 

the  body  must  be  actually  liquid ;  although  that  made  from  malt  or  any  other  ff^} 

all  homes  containing  sugar  and  gluten  but  even  wine  vinegar  requires  boilln^f  if 

are  susceptible  of  fermentation  in  their  it  be  used  for  pickling.    It  is  the  opinion 

natural  condition,  yet  pure  sugar,  deprived  of  Saussene  that  in  the  acetous  stage  of 

by  manufacture  of  its  natural  principle  of  fermentation,  nothing  is  abstracted,  except 

fermentation,  will  not  only  not  ferment  na-  the  carbon ;  and  that  acetic  acid  is  alc<^l 

turally  in  a  solution  of  water,  but  cannot  without  carbon;  but  this  opinion  is  dis- 

be  fermented  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  puted  by  Gaylassau  and  other  chenusto; 

although  it  will  undergo  a  certain  stage  and  no  attempt  to  restore  the  alcobobc 

.of  putre£action  by  the  decomposition  of  property,  where  the  acetous  fennentation 

the  water.    Each  stage  of  fermentation  nas  taken  place,  by  the  mere  addition  w 

has  its  peculiar  principle :    the    vinous  carbon,  seems  to  nave    been  successnU' 

principle  of  one  liquid  will  promote  the  (For  the  mode  of  making  and  fermenting 

fermentation  of  another  liquid ;  the  mat-  Bseb  and  Wines,  and  finr  the  making  ^ 

ter  deposited  from  vinegar  will  act  as  an  Vinsoab,  see  the  proper  heads.)    ^^ 

acetous  ferment ;  and  the  proximity  of  gards  the  putre&ctive  fermentation,  ^^ 
putrid  flesh   will    rapidly  putrefy    that .  bon,  preparations  of  lime,  or  soda,  an<» 

which  is  fresh.    The  chief  principle  in  other  antiputrescents,  are  much  used  fof 

the  yeast,  which  is  used  to  promote  vinous  the  purpose  of  retarding  it  in  animal  suj^ 

fermentation,  is  supposed  by  chemists  to  stances ;  pure  alcohol  will  also  prer ent  ih 

be  gluten.    The  manner  in  which  the  de-  if  used  m  sufficient    quantity.    ^    A 

composition  which  takes  place  during  the  deprived  of  their  natural  moisture  aa^ 

process  of  fermentation  occurs  is  still  a  kept  entirely  secluded  firom  the  actw"  " 
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the  air,  will  Tedst  patrefiMHaon  fbr  a  mnch  article.     The  qnantitv  of  strong  white 

longer  period  than  m  their  naturtd  stdte ;  wine  that  is  put  in  will  not  only  neutnd- 

bat,  with  the  excej^on  of  strong^  alcohol,  ize  the  good  effect  of  the  whey,  but  even 

we  know  of  notmng  that  will  entirely  increase  ihe  fever.    The  best  plan  is  not 

prevent  putre&ction,  unless  it  be  certain  to  use  vdne  at  all,  but  to  turn  the  milk 

alkaline  solutions,  which  entirely  change  with  lemon-juice.    The  juice  of  a  good 

the  nature  of  the  substance  to  which  they  sized  lemon  put  into  the  milk  just  before 

are  applied.    Starong  acetic  acid,  made  by  boiling,  addmg  a  sufficient  quantity  of 

distillation,  will  also  check  the  putrefac-  sugar  to  make  the  whey  palatable,  and 

tion  of  meats ;  but  all  these  things  are  of  then  straining  off  the  curd  carefully,  will 

very  little  use  in  domestic  economy,  for  answer  all  the  purpose  of  wine  without 

although  by  the  use  of  them  we  keep  any  of  its  inconvemence ;  but  if  wine  be 

away  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  the  used,  it  should  be  light  French  wine,  and 

object  preserved  becomes  entirely  useless,  should  never  be  in  larger  quantity  than 

For  the  purposes  of  science  and  health,  just  sufficient  to  sepirate  nie  curd.    In 

however,  the  discoveries  which  have  been  all  cases  of  fever,  whether  of  the  slow  or 

recently  made  in  antiputrescent  prepara-  the  acute  kind,  the  following  mixture  will 

tions  are  admirable ;  ihe  chlorides  of  lime  be  found  highly  use^l,  and  it  is  particu- 

and  soda  rapidly  neutralize  the  putrescent  larl v  so  in  the  slow  fever  of  indigestion, 

principle,  and  are,  therefore,  highly  valu-  Beauce  to  powder  about  ten  grains  of 

able  in  purifying  the  air  when  it  is  contami-  fresh  carbonate  of  ammonia,  put  this  in  a 

nated  by  the  miasma  of  putrescent  bodies ;  rummer,  which  is  to  be  filled  about  two- 

they  have,  consequently,  a  tendency  to  thirds  with  cold  virater,  and  add  to  it  as 

prevent  malignant  fevers.      M.  Grannal,  much  lemon  juice  as  will  suffice  to  neu- 

a  French  chemist,  has  discovered  that  the  tralize  the  alkali ;  drink  it  in  a  state  of 

human  body  after  death  may  be  kept  fbr  effervescence.      The  quantity  of  lemon 

several  weeks,  or  even  months,  from  de-  juice  should   be  such,  that  neither  the 

composition  by  simply  injecting  a  solution  alkali  nor  the  acid  may  prevail,  fbr  if 

of  sulphate  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  either  were  in  excess,  the  oenefit  would 

two  poirnds  to  a  pint  of  hot  water,  by  the  not  be  obtained.    In  medicine,  an  article 

ri^t  carotid  artery.    He  uses  three  or  called  Mindererus'  spirit,  very  much  used 

four  quarts  of  this  liquid  in  summer,  and  in  fevers,  is  made  in    nearly  a  similar 

less  in  winter,  according  to  the  tempera-  manner,  but  the  effervescence  has  gone  off, 

ture  of  the  season ;  all  the  blood  vessels  and    it    has,   consequently,   neither  .the 

are  distended  by  this  liquid,  and  as  there  agreeable  flavour,  nor  the  mildly  exciting 

is  no  part  of  die  human  body  free  from  properties  of   the  above    mixture.      In 

them,    decomposition   is  arrested.     The  many  cases  of  indigestion,  attended  vrith 

body  of  a  murdered  boy  thus  treated  was  obstinate  costiveness,  the  occasional  use 

exhibited  fbr  recognition  at  the  Morgue,  of  this  beverage  is  found,  by  the  tone 

in  Paris,  for  several  weeks,  even  during  which  it  imparts  to  the  stomach,  to  render 

the  hottest  weather,  and  with  the  excep-  other  remedies  unnecessary, 
tion  of  the  sinking  of  the  eyes,  no  change        FIGS.    These  are  a  very  wholesome 

of  decomposition  was  visible ;  even  a  por-  fruit,  either  in  their  raw  or  dried  state. 

tion  of  the  colour  in  the  cheeks  remained.  They  seldom,  however,  come  to  high  per- 

He  seems  to  think  that,  by  repeating  this  fection  in  northern  climates.  In  England, 

process  occasionally,  putrefaction  might  be  figs  are   either  eaten  ripe  as  they  are 

prevented  altogether ;  and  that  nothing  gathered,  or  preserved  in  sugar ;  but  they 

more  would  take  place  than  the  drying  up  nave  not  a  very  fine  flavour  in  the  latter 

of  the  flesh,  as  in  cases  of  embalming,  state,  particularly  as  they  are  gathered 

His  process  is  now   rather  extensively  for  the  purpose  when  unripe.    To  pre- 

adopted  in  the  preservation  of  the  dead,  serve  them,  they  are  first  laid  in  a  strong 

bodies  of  domestic  animals.  brine  of  salt  and  water  for  eight  or  ten 

■  FEVER  BEVERAGE.    The  decoc-  days ;  they  are  then  boiled  in  0am  water, 

tion  of  various  herbs,  such  as  balm,  rue,  until  sufficiently  tender  for  a  pin  to  pass 

sage,  &c.,  or  the  same  herbs  used  as  tea,  through  them  easily ;  they  are  next  laid 

is  a  common  remedy  in  cases  of  fever  for  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  for  three 

promoting    perspiration ;    but    there   is  days,  and  on  the  fourth,  boiled  in  strong 

nothing  better  in  such  cases  than  drink-  syrup ;    they   are  then    taken  out  and 

ing  copiously  of  whey  on  going  to  bed.  tnrown    into    cold  water  again  for  six 

A  gr^  mistake,  however,  is  generally  hours,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  in 

committed  in  the  mode  of  preparing  this  the  whole  four  times,  leaving  them  for  a 
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longer  time  m  tiie  syrup^at  the  last  boiluig.  Indeed  tliis  ^iiaH<^  has  led  Bome  mti^cd 

They  may  now  either  be  put  into  jara  men  to  believe  that  fiah  la  iadigestiblei 

with  some  of  the  syrup,  in  which  state  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  tbu  is  the 

they  make  a  pretty  dish  for  a  dessert,,  case  as  a  role,  althoi^  it  may  be  so  as 

without,  however,  Deins'  particularly  de-  an  exception.     That  fiah  is  exceedingly 

airable  for  eating ;  or  they  may  be  well  nutritive  is  proved  by  the  fiict,  that  in 

powdered  with  sugar,  and  dried  in  a  slow  utuations  where  it  forms  the  ^ef  food 

oven.      They  may  sdso  be  preserved  in  of  the  inhabitants  they  are  generally  a 

brandy  by  putting  in  the  jar,  after  their  hardy  people,   and  exceedingly  prolific 

last  boiling,   one-third  syrup,  and  two-  Montesquieu  attributes  the  large  popiila- 

thirds  brandy.    The  finest  figs  are  nrown  tion  of  China  to  the  frequent  use  of  fish ; 

in  the  Levant,  where  they  are  dried  in  and  we  know  tiiat  oa   the  side  of  the 

the  sun,  or  in  ovens,  and  packed  for  ex-  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbcm,  where  fimm  the 

portation.    In  this  state  they  are  one  of  poverty  of  the  people,  fish  is  afanosfc  the 

the  finest  of  the  dried  fruits,  and  certainly  exclusive  food,  the  number  o£  obildien  m 

one  of  the  most  wholesome.    Some  per-  a  &mily  is  nearly  double  the  average  of 

sons  take  figs  boiled  in  milk  fi)r  a  cold;  the  mterior  of  the  country.    TheBomans 

and  in  quinsies  which  are  suppurating,  considered  fish  to  be  such  an  important 

it  is  recommended  to  apply  a  ng  boiled  article  of  diet  for  the  po(»er  classes,  that 

in  milk,  and  as  hot  as  the  throat  will  bear  there  was  at  one  lime  a  law  fi^rbidding 

it,  to  the  diseased  tonsil,  repeating  this  as  the  venders  of  fiah  in  the  markets  from 

the  fig  cools.    Suppuration  is  frequentiy  sitting  down   until  all  their  stock  was 

advanced  rapidly  by  this  application.  disposed-  o^  in  order  that  this  regulation 

FILBERT,  a  large  kmd  of  nut,  the  might  induce  them  to  sell  at  more  reaaon- 

fiavour  of  which  is  very  agreeable.    Fil-  able  prices,  and  avoid  a  protracted  mar- 

belts,  like  common  nuts,  are  indigestible,  ket.      The    productiveness    of  fish  is  so 

and  should  therefore  be  eaten  m  small  W^^^^  &a  scarcely  to  be  credible,  if  the 

quantities,  and  always  without  the  skin,  met  were    not  well   authenticated.   A 

On  the  Continent  they  are  used  as  in  female  sahnon  weighing  twenty  pounds 

England  for  dessert;  but  are  also  pre-  has  been  known  to  have  27,850 eggs;  a 

served,  and  made  into  biscuits.  moderate  sized  female  pike  148,000 ;  a 

To    Pbesebve    F11.BEBT8.       Blanch  female  tench  of  four  pounds  297,200;  a 

them,  and  when  the  skins  are  removed,  female  mackerel  546,681 ;  the  female  of 

let  them  simmer  in  very  thin  syrup  for  a  carp  of  nine   pounds  621,600 ;  and  a 

about  an  hour ;  put  them  to  cool,  and  then  female    cod    the    enormous  number  of 

set  them  on  the  fire  again,  adding  more  9,344,000.     It   is  Igeneraily  considered 

sugar,  so  as  to  thicken  the  syrup ;  simmer  that  the  most  agreei»>le  and  nutritive  fish 

for  another  hour,  and  then  let  them  cool,  is  from  the  sea ;  riter  fiush  comes  next ; 

Kepeat  this  process  a  third  time,  adding  and  last  in  point  of  quality,  is  the  fiish  of 

more  sugar,  until  the  syrup  has  become  ponds   and  lakes,  h«oause  they  have  no 

so  thick  as  to  candy  when  cold ;  take  out  current ;  and  as  to  river  fish,  the  hest  is 

the  filberts  before  the  syrup  is  cold,  and  that  which  is  taken  out  of  rivers  whose 

cover  them  well  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  current  is  very  rapid.    The  fish  of  some 

then  dry  in  the  sun  or  in  a  slow  oven,  lakes,  however,  is  very  superior  to  that  of 

The   syrup  may  be  used   for  any  otiier  others,  and  we  find  the  flavour  increased 

preserve.  very  much  in  proportion  aa  the  lakes  are 

To  Make  Filbebt  Biscuits.      (See  in  an  elevated  situation.      The  best  sea 

Biscuits.)  fish  is  that  which  feeds  in  rocky  places* 

A  pleasant  oil  is  extracted  firom  filberts  the  next  is  the  fish  which  swims  in  deep 

by  pressure,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  waters ;   and  the  least  wholesmne,  that 

olive  oil  for  domestic  use.  which    approaches   nearest  to  the  coast 

FIRE  mONS,  ETC.,  TO  CLEAN.  Bub  TThe  fiit  of  all  fish  is  more  or  less  unwbole- 
with  a  paste  made  of  one  pound  of  putty  some ;  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  there- 
powder  and  half  a  pound  of  whiting,  fore,  the  fish  which  is  the  least  oily  is  |o 
and  clean  off  with  plain  whiting.  If  rusty,  be  preferred ;  and  where  fish  of  an  ouj 
rub  with  emery  powder  and  soft  soap,  nature  is  used,  it  should  always  be  msde 
Toprevent  rust,  see  Bust.  to  imdergo  a  previous  boiling,  if  intended 

FISH.  ^  This  food  is  considered,  with  far  stews,  that  the  excess  m  oil  maj  °^ 

the  exception  of  a  few  species,  to  be  very  got  rid   of.      In  cooking  fish,  as  fir  «• 

light  of  diction,  and  at  the  same  time  health  is  considered,  tl^  best  mode  is 

nutritive,   from   its    gelatinous   nature  ;  boiling,  as  Med  fish  disagrees  with  many 
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Hamaishs  (  aod  whenever  fish  k  used  in  and  placed  in   a  anall  dbh,  ffandahed 

fttewB,  it  is  always  adviaable  to  put  a  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  boHed  lord  and 

little  winfr  with  it  to  oonect  its  aqueona  cat  into  nalTes,  widi  a  Uttie  salad  oil  in 

qualit J.      The  oommon  pbn  of  taking  the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  they  also  make 

brand/  after  eating  fish  is  not  perhaps  a  a  dish,  fried  in  oil  and  seasoned  with  a 

bad  one,  provided  the  quantity  be  very  sauce  composed  of  oil  and  vinegar,  pepper, 

small ;    but  if  tins  be  not  the  case,  the  chopped  snalots,  chibola,  and  parsley,  or 

corrective  is  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  dipped  in  butter  and   Med,  and   tiien 

than  the  ilsh  is  to  disagree  with   the  served  between  the  courses  vnthout  sauce, 

stomach  without  that  precaution.    (For  In  England,  anchovies  are  eaten  upon 

the  various  kinds  of  fish,  look  to  the  toast,  which  is  made  by  frying  the  slices 

different  heads.)                                  ^  of  biead  in  butter,  and  either  spreading 

FisB^  mode  of  feeding  and  breeding,  the  anchovy  upon  the  bread  in  the  state 

Fish  jpcmds  £[>r  breeding  should,  generally  of  a  paste,  which  is  made  by  pounding 

^>ealang,  have  graveUy  and  simdy  bot-  tiie  fish  in  a  mortar  witii  a  htue  butter, 

toms,  and  shoals  near  the  sides  £ot  me  fish  after  having  boned  it,  and  thrown  away 

to  sun  themselves  on,  and  lay  their  spawn,  the  head,  or  placed  whole  upon  the  bread 

If  the  pond  be  destined  lor  carp,  which  is  when  the  bones  have  been  taken  out,  and 

the  beat  fish  for  breeding,  as  it  spawns  garmshed  with  curled  parsley.  The  butter 

several  times  in  a  year,  the  bottom  should  of  anchovies,  which  is  used  as  fish  sauce, 

be  of  clay,  with  plenty  of  weeds  and  grass  is  made  by  pounding  the  fish  in  a  mortar 

for  tile  fish  to  lie  in  during  the  hot  months,  with  butter  imtil  a  mie  smooth  thick  liquid 

The  pond  should  be  dxtoned  every  three  is  obtained,  and  then  rubbing  it  through 

or  four  years,  and  the  smaller  fish  taken  a  sieve.    If  it  is  intended  to  keep  this  n>r 

out  to  stock  other  ponds.    Carp  basins  a  great  length  of  time,  a  littie  nnce  should 

must  be  supplied  by  a  constantly  running  be  added.      A  great  deal  of  the  sauce 

stream,   with  an  outlet  just  simdent  to  which  is  sold  as  anchovy  sauce  is  made 

carry  off  the  excess  of  water ;  and  artifi-  from  sprats  which  are  salted  down  in 

cial  rocks,  with  cavities  for  the  fish  to  re-  layers,  with  a  large  quantity  of  common 

poee  in,  should  be  rather  numerous.  With  and  bay  salt  and  saltpetre  as  for  other 

this  precaution,  there  will  be  no  danger  pickles,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several 

of  making  the  fish  shy  or  vdld  by  keepmg  months,  with  the  addition    of  a   little 

the  water  in  the  basin  transparent,    m  cochineal  to  give  them  colour,  and  are, 

some  parts  of  Svidtzerland,  where  there  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  pounded  and 

«re  trout  basLos  of  this  kind,  the  fish  are  converted  into  imitation  ancnovy  butter 

sometimes  so  tame  that  they  will  come  in  the  same  way  as  anchovies.    This  is 

and  feed  out  of  the  hand.  Carp,  tench,  &c.,  not  a  bad  preparation,  but  it  is  inferior  to 

in  ponds,  may  be  fed  with  any  boiled  com,  the  genuine  article.             ' 

or  with  malt  grains,  if  perfectiy  friesh;  Bebam.    This  fish  is  not  unlike  a  perch 

malt,  however,  in  the  unbrewed  state  is  best  in  appearance,  but  grows  much  lio^r; 

Akchovibs,  a  smaU  highly  flavoured  it  is  a  salt  water  fish,  but  occasionally 

sea  fiish,  chiefly  used  in  a  dned  or  pre-  comes  up  navigable  rivers,  and  is  partial 

served  state  for  seasoning  dishes,  ana  as  to  docks  and  basins.      It  is  generally 

a  sauce  for  other  fish  when  reduced  to  stuffed  as  carp  or  tench,  and  baked ;  but 

a  liquid  state.  In  southern  climates,  wheie  maybe  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  directed 

this  fish  is  abundant,  it  is  eaten  fresh  in  for  tiiose  fish :  serve  vnth  a  good  sauce, 

the  ^ttune  way  as  the  Sardinia,  broiled  or  Bmix.  A  flat  fish  bearing  a  very  strong 

fried.      With  us,  however,  it  is  seldom  affinity  to  turbot  both  in  appearance  and 

seen^  exc^  in  its  dried  or  pickled  state,  flavour ;  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  pre- 

The  smaller  the  fish,  the  finer  is  the  ferred  to  that  fish,  from  its  b^g  m<»%  easy 

flavour.    The  pickled  anchovy  is  sold  in  of  digestion.  It  is  in  season  frt)m  January 

barrels  or  jars.    It  is  dther  m  a  strong  to  ]&£irch,  and  from  July  to  September. 

brine  or  in  oil,  having  been  previously  For  the  different  modes  of  cooking  brill, 

salted.    It  is  digestible  when  fr^h,  but  see  Tijbbot. 

less  so    when   pickled.     Before  ancho-  Cabp.    This  is  a  very  good  fish  when 

vies  are  used,  they  should  be  well  washed  not  too  old,  but  as  it  lives  to  a  very  great 

and  the  g^t  be  taken  out.    An  anchovy  age,  many  that  are  brought  to  market  are 

sandwich  is  an  agreeable  food,  and  on  tlie  not  of  fine  quality ;  they  should  also  be 

Continent  anchovies  are  frequently  served  chosen  not  too  flit,  as  they  are  in  that  case 

at  table  after  the  soup  to  excite  appetite ;  difficult  of  digestion.   Elver  carp  are  con- 

for  tins  purpose  they  are  cut  into  slices  sidered  superior  to  those  which  are  taken 
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in  ponds ;  tfa^  are  best  in  the  numths  of  water ;  add  a  fitile  maoe,  wmie  fine  berba, 

Hardly  Msf ,  and  June ;  but  the  most  Bcine  yonng  onions,  tonne  whole  pepper 

sneoeBrinl  fishing  is  in  June,  July,  and  and  salt,  and  a  little  scraped  borse-ra^; 

Angost,  when  they  bite  freely  at  almost  put  in  the  carp,  cover  the  saucepan,  and 

WBj  bait.  Some  fishermen,  in  order  to  at-  let  it  boil  very  gently  fixr  at  least  an  hour; 

Inct  the  carp,  mb  their  books  with  a  thai  take  out  the  carp  and  drain  them, 

cumnosition  of  musk  and  camphor.    Four  and  into  another  saucepan  put  a  pint  of 

or  nire  days  before  fishing,  some  boiled  wine,  two  chopped  anchoyies,  ui  onion,  a 

beansyuuzed  with  honey  and  scented  with  little  lemon  juice,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 

musk,  should  be  thrown,  night  and  mom-  butter  rubbed  in  floor,  a  little  cream,  and 

ing  into  the  spot  in  which  it  is  intended  half  a  pint  of  the  liquid  in  which  the 

tofislL    The  head  of  the  carp  is  considered  carp  were  first  boiled ;  boil  these  together 

most  deHcknis  eating,  and  next  to  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  tl»en  add  the  yolks  of 

the  fiesh  nearest  the  badL, .  two  eegs  mixed  with  cream,  and  the  juice 

Bboojed  Cabp  with  Cafem,  Sauce,  of  hau  a  lemon ;  then  put  the  fish  upon  a 

Scale  akrge  caip,  crimp  it,  and  put  it  in  dish,,and  pour  the  sauce  over  quite  hot 

a   dish    wiUi  chopped  parsley,  chibols,  Stewed  Boss  oi*  Cabp.     Sinuner  for 

salt,  pepper,  and  cu ;  when  it  has  lain  in  some  time  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  saucepan 

fids  tcfr  about  an  hour  to  give  it  a  flavour,  some  butter,  champignons,  a  slice  of  ham, 

bfoil  it  over  a  brisk  fire;  serve  it  up  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 

covered  ndth  caper  sauce.  herbs ;  then  add  a  Httiie  flour,  the  roes  of 

Fbisp  Caep.      Split  a  carp  by  the  the  carp,  and  a  little  good  stock ;  boil  for 

back,  floor  it,  as  also  the  roe,  and  fry  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  seasoning  with  p^per 

qtuckly  in  good  lard  or  cnL  and  salt ;  when  done,  thicken  the  sauce 

Fkied  Casps*  Boss.    Take  some  roes  with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little 

which  have  been  previously  thoroughly  cream,  and  choppecT  parsley, 

cleaned,  and  having  boiled  some  water  Caep  with  Vinegaik.    Put  the  carp 

with  a  little  vinegar  and  salt,  put  them  into  a  fish-kettle  and  pour  over  a  suffi- 

into   it,  and  inmmer  for  two  or  three  cient  quantity  of  vinegar  made  boiling  hot 

minutes;  then  take  them  out,  let  them  to  cover  it ;  let  the  fish  simmer  for  an 

drain  very  dry,  and  dip  them  in  a  light  hour  or  more,  according  to  size,  in  the 

batter ;  ny  tnem  of  a  good  colour,  and  vinegar ;  then  serve  upon  a  dish  covered 

serve  them  up  with  Med  parsley.  with  a  cloth  and  garnished  with  persleji 

Gsekae  Mode  of  Cooking    Cabp.  without  any  of  the  liquid.    Carp  dressed 

Cut  a  carp  into  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  in  this  way,  however,  is  generally  eaten 

saucepan  with  «ilt,  pepper,   and    other  cold. 

spices,  a  few  slices  of  onion,  and  one  or  Con.    This  fish  is  seldom  or  overboiled 

two  bottles  of  beer,  so  as  to  cover  it  well;  whole,  as  they  are  generally  too  large? 

stew  this  over  a  brisk  fire  until  only  about  the  head  and  shoulders  are  considered  the 

half  a  pint  of  the  liquid  remains,  then  finest  part    for    boiling,    and   the  ptft 

serve  it  with  its  sauce.  towards  the  tail  to  cut  into  steaks  for 

Matelote  op  Carp.     Cut  the  fish  firying.     The  cod  is  in  perfection  from 

into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  Janua^  to  June.                                   . 

with  a  few  river  craw  fish,  adding  young  To  Sake  Con.    The  thickest  part  of 

peeled  onions  which  have  been  previously  the  cod  should  be  chosen  fi>r  this  ^^ 

scalded,  and  chopped  mushrooms ;  pour  which  is  to  be  filled  with  a  stuffing  iobo» 

under  it  a  little  roux  made  of  flour  and  but-  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  a  bit  of  butter, 

ter  moistened  with  stock ;  add  some  fine  the  yolks  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs*  P^ 

herbs,  red  wine,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  per,  salt,  grated  lemon  peel  and  i}^^^ 

butter;  and  cook  over  a  brisk  fire.  In  send-  and  anchovy  finely  cut  up,  binding  the 

ing  it  to  table,  garmsh  the  dish  with  slices  whole  with  white  of  egg  beaten  up ;  P^^ 

of  bread,  cut  m  the  form  of  a  heart  and  the  whole  on  a  dish  that  will  stand  fire 

fried  in  butter.    Eels  are  generally  added  with  bits  of  butter  over  the  top  of  it»  ^^ 

in  making  this  matelote.    The  quantity  bake  it  in  the  oven  for  an  hour.    AD^**^^ 

of  wine  should  be  sufficient  to  form,  when  oven  is  the  best  suited  for  this  dish,  9S  n 

cooked,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  to  requires  to  be    frequently    basted  aoo 

prevent  the  fish  being  dry,  but  it  should  turned ;  melted  butter  or  oyster  sauce 

not  be  in  excess.    Matelotes  may  be  made  m^  be  served  with  it. 

of  any  other  fish  in  the  same  way.  To  Boil  a  Cod's  Head  aw)  ^hoc^ 

Stewed  Cabp.    Put  into  a  saucepan  an  debs.    After  it  has  been  well  wasbed,J^ 

equal  quantity  of  French  or  port  wine  and  up,  to  prevent  its  &lling  to  piecesy  and  oxy 
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it  well ;  pat  a  food  handfbl  of  salt  into  milk ;  mix  the  whole  well  together;  heat 

the  water  in  which  it  is  to  he  cooked,  and  the    fish   in    this   saace,    which    serve 

when  it  hoils,  skim  well,  and  put  in  the  with  it. 

fish,  which  must  he  kqpt  boiling  ftst  for  Salt  God— Bblgiah  Wat.  Having 
about  half  an  hour.  Tne  liver  should  be  soaked  the  cod  previously  in  fresh  water, 
always  boiled  and  served  with  the  fish,  or  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  some  sliced 
it  may^  be  served  as  sauce  rubbed  up  very  potatoes,  a  few  fine  nerbs,  and  fresh  but- 
fine  with  melted  butter ;  oyster  sauce  and  ter ;  let  it  cook  until  the  fish  and  the 
plain  melted  butter  are  also  served  potatoes  are  thorouriily  done, 
with  it.  Salt  Cod  wtth  Cbbam.    Boil  the  fish 

Another  excellent  way  of  dressing  a  in  water,  and  when  done,  drain  it  well 

cod's  head  and  shoulders  is  given  by  Mrs.  and  pull  it  into  fiakes ;  liien  put  into  a 

Dalgaim : — ^^  Wash  the  cml's  head  and  stewpan  a  piece  of  butter,  a  httle  flour, 

shoulders  well,  cut  off  the  fins,  lay  it  on  some  pepper,  with  half  a  pint  Oi  good 

a  dish,  pour  some  boiling  water  over  part  milk  or  cream,  and  thicken  over  the  fire ; 

of  the  nsh  and  instantly  scrape  off  all  the  then  put  in  the  fish  and  heat  it  well,  and 

black  scales,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  serve.     It  may  be  thrown  into  a  deep 

skin;  repeat  this  till  every  part  of  the  fish  dish,  the  top  covered  witih  yolk  of  egg 

looks  white,  and  then  wash  it  in  cold  and  bread  crumbs,  and  browned  with  a 

water ;  put  it  on  in  boiling  salt  and  water,  salamander. 

and  boil  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then        Salt  Cod  a  la  Maitbb  d*Hotbl. 

lay  it  on  a  dish  and  rub  it  all  over  with  Wash  the  fish  well  and  put  it  on  in  cold 

the  yolks  of  twoorthree  beaten  eggs,  and  water;  as  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  from  the 

strew  it  thickly  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  fire,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  about  ten 

mixed  with  pepper  and  minced  parsley ;  minutes,  take  it  up  and  drain ;  then  place 

stick  it  all  over  with  little  bits  of  butter,  it  in  a  dish  that  will  stand  fire,  with  some 

and  put  it  in  an  oven  to  brown.    Mix  a  parsley  and  green  onions  ch<^ped  fine,  a 

large  table-spoonful  offlour  with  a  quarter  slice  of  butter,  grated  nutmeg,  a  little 

of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quart  of  gravy,  a  lemon  juice,  and  a  little  lemon-thyme 

tea-cupful  of  white  wine,  some  pepper,  rubbed  fine ;  put  the  dish  over  some  hot 

salt,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg ;  imnce  ashes  for  a  qiuurter  of  an  hour,  and  serve, 
the  white  meat  of  a  lobster,  slightly  brown        Salt  Cod,  Makinated  asd  Fbied. 

three  dozen  of  oysters  in  a  frrmg  pan.  After  it  has  been  boiled,  pull  it  into  flakes, 

and  put  them  with  half  their  hquor  and  and  steep  them  for  two  hours  in  vinegar 

the  lobster  to  the  gravy  and  other  things ;  and  water  seasoned  with  pepper,  sliced 

beat  it  up  and  pour  it  round  the  dish ;  onions,  a  few  cloves,  parsley,  and  ashalot 

garnish  with  cut  lemon.    It  is  not  neces-  cut  fine ;  then  dry  fhe  pieces,  flour,  and 

sary  to  have  lobster  and  oysters,  but  it  is  fry  them  of  a  good  colour,  and  serve  with 

the  better  for  both.  crkped  parsley. 

To  Cbimp  Cod.     Cut  the  fish  into        Salt  Cod  a  la  PBoyEN9ALE.   When 

steaks,  and  lay  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt  the  cod  has  been  boiled  and  drained,  put 

and  water  and  vinegar  for  four  hours;  into  a  dish  that  will  stand  the  fire  two 

then  boil.    If  to  be  fried,  they  must  be  qKX>nfulB  of  sweet  oil,  a  piece  of  butter, 

rubbed  over  with  yolk  of  egg  beaten,  and  some  parsley  and  green  onions  chopped  very 

covered  with  bread  crumbs.  fine,  some  coarse  pepper,  and  a  shalot  sliced 

Salt  Cod.  This  fish  when  prepared  very  fine ;  place  the  fish  upon  this  season- 
in  this  manner  is  highly  esteemed  by  ing,  and  pour  some  of  it  also  over  the  fish ; 
many,  and  it  is  to  be  procured  at  a  season  stew  over  hot  ashes,  and  serve  very  hot. 
of  the  year  when  fresh  fish  are  scarce.  Salt  Cod  Stewed.  Put  into  a  dish 
Before  cooking,  it  should  be  soaked  for  that  will  stand  fire  a  slice  of  butter,  some 
some  hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  parsley  and  green  onions  chopped  fine^ 
gently,  until  it  feels  tender.  It  is  usually  pepper,  and  a  few  capers ;  place  pieces  of 
eaten  vdth  melted  butter  and  egg  sauce ;  the  fish  in  layers  in  the  dish,  covering 
boiled  parsnips  are  usually  served  with  each  with  the  above  seasoning,  until  the 
this  dish.  dish  is  full,  then  cover  the  whole  with 

Salt  Cod  sk  Blakc.    After  the  fish  grated  bread  crumbs ;  stew  gently  over 

has  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  water,  put  hot  ashes,  and  brown  with  a  salamander, 
it  on  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  begins  to        Cbat  Fish.    A  shell  fish  resembling 

boil,  take  it  off  the  fire  and  drain  it ;  then  the  lobster  in  appearance  and  flavour,  but 

put  into  a  stewpan  a  piece  of  butter  rub-  coarser ;  the  shell  is  more  irregcdar,  with 

bed  in  flour,  some  pepper,  and  a  little  projecting  points,  and  the  flesh  is  harder 
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thah  that  of  the  lobster ;  thev  are  gene*-  lowered  to  the  proper  deptii,  and  the  eek, 

rally  eaten  cold,  as  lobster,  out  may  be  bitbg  at  them,  get  tfaeur  teeth  entangled 

dressed  in  the  various  ways  recommended  in  the  worsted,  and  are  thus  drawn  out. 

for  that  fish.    There  is  also  a  species  of  Where  they  are  plentifiil,  sevoi  or  eiglit 

Cray  fish  caught  in  rxvers,  which  resemble  are  frequently  taken  at  the  same  time; 

the  lobster  in  external  appearance,  but  are  some  dexterity,  however,  is  required  for 

v^ry  much  smaller,  the  largest  in  size  this  mode  of  fishing, 
seldom  exceeding  the  smallest  sized  lob-        To  Boil  Ebls.    For  tfab  the  smaQer 

ster ;  they  are  eaten  very  much  in  some  ones  should  be  chosen.    When  ihey  are 

parts  of  France,  where  they  are  caught  in  well  cleaned  and  skinned,  cut  off  die 

great  abundance,  and  are  served  plain  heads,  and  put  them  into  boiling  salt  and 

boiled,  as  a  sort  of  entremet,  at  diimer ;  water,  addmg  a  little  vinegar ;  parsley 

but  in  Paris,  where  they  run  very  small  and  butter  is  generally  servdL  with  them. 
and  are  dear,  tney  are  chiefly  used  for       Coixarsd  Eels.    Having  taken  out 

gamislung  other  dishes ;  they  are  not  dis-  the  bones,  and  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails, 

agreeable  eating,  but  have  a  slight  bitter,  cover  Hie  eels  with  a  seasoning  of  chopped 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans,  in  sweet  herbs,  a  little  salt  and  pef^per,  and 

France,  where  they  are  plentiful  and  run  some  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel ; 

large,  they  are  potted  in  the  same  way  as  then  roll  them  tight,  and  tie  them  ffimly 

lobster,  and  the  slight  bitter  taste  beinr  with  tape.    The  heads,  tula,  and  bones, 

overpowered  by  the  s^Aces  which  are  used  are  to  be  boiled  in  three-finaihs  water 

in  potting  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  and  (me-fburth  vinegar,  with  an  onion  or 

dlstinguisdi  them  from  potted  lobster.  two,  three  or  four  bay  leaves,  two  or  three 

EkMUB.    Commonly  called  John  Dory  leaves  of  sage,  and  some  salt  and  pepper; 

in  England,  and  in  France  St.  Peter  s  when  this  mixture  boils,  put  in  tiie  eels, 

fish.    It  is  a  very  ugly  flat  fish,  but  the  and  boil  them  until  tender ;   then  taike 

flesh  is  even  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  them  out  and  me  the  liquor  another  Iml, 

sole ;  it  brings  a  high  price  in  the  English  adding  as  much  vinegar  as  in  tlie  first  in- 

markets,  but  in  many  parts  of  France  is  stance,  mth  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a 

sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  latterly,  how-  little  whole  pepper;  and  having  done  this, 

ever,  tiiis  fish  has  been  much  in  request  strain  the  liquor  and  set  it  l^  to  cool ; 

in  the  French  seanports  frequented  by  the  when  cold,  put  in  the  fish.    Mackerel, 

English;   at  Boulogne  the   same   sized  herrii^s,  and  flounders,  are  veiT  goo^ 

dore  whidi  a  few  years  ago  would  have  dcme  in  the  same  wblv;  but  in  this  case 

been  sold  for  five  pence  will  now  fetch  the  fish   are  picklea  whole,  and  more 

&7e  francs.    For  the  mode  of  cooking,  •cloves  and  whole  'pepper  are  used  than 

see  SoLB.  *  with  eels,  the  sage  bemg  left  out. 

Eels.    This   fiish  forms    a  nutritious        Conqeb  Eel.    This  fiali  is  considered 

diet ;  but    frvm    the    quantity    of   cttl  in  England  a  very  coarse  fish,  bat  the 

contained  in  the  lan^r  sorts,  they  are  same  opinion  is  not  entertained  of  it  on 

frequently    very   difficult   of  digestion,  the  Contanent,  where  it  fr^uently  appears 

Eels  of  the  larger   kind  should  never  <even  on  the  tables  of  the  rich;  wnen  quite 

be  used   until  a  great  portion  of  the  fresh,  however,  it  eats  tough,  and  should 

ffrease  has  been  previously  extracted ;  tins  therefore  be  kept  as  long  as  possiUe  before 

IS  done  by  boiling  them  very  gently  for  it  is  cooked.    The  best  way  of  dresniigit 

some  time  until  the  oil  rises,  when  the  k  to  boil  it  very  gently,  and  half  an  boor 

eels  are  to  be  taken  out  and  set  aside  fi>r  before  servine,  put  it  mto  a  stewpanwith 

use ;  much  of  the  richness  of  the  fish  is  some  floured  butter  mixed  with  a  oonpld 

indeed  lost  in  this  way,  but  persons  of  of  e^,  some  chopped  herbs,  and  a  dash 

weak  stomachs  should  not  use  them  vidth-  of  vmegar ;  it  may,  however,  be  ^rqiared 

out  this  precaution.    Eels  are  generally  according  to  the  instructions  given  for 

taken  by  the  line,  or  by  eel  baskets,  so  fresh  water  eels, 
constructed  that  tlie  eels  may  crawl  into       To    Far    Eels.      Having  properlr 

them  to  get  at  the  food  which  they  con-  cleaned  them,  cut  them  into  pieces  d 

tain,  but,  having  once  entered,  are  unable  three  inches  long,  scoring  them  across  in 

to  esd^.    There  is  another  rapid  mode  two  or  three  puices  vrithout  sepaxating 

of  taking  them  in  rivers  or  harbours  by  them;  dust  them  with  flour,  and  f'^^^'^ 

what  is  called  bobbing;  this  is  effected  by  in  boiling  lard  to  a  good  brown.    TovaiJ 

passing  worsted  throu^  large  worms,  the  dish  you  may  dip  tliem  in  a  batttfi 

and    tying   them    in    Dunches    at    the  and   sprinkle  them  with  finely  gn^ 

end  of  a  r^ ;  these  bunches  of  worms  are  bread  crumbs ;  serve  with  melted  bntter. 
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£s£r  Fi£.    Cut  the  eels  in  pieces,  and  or  some  French  white  wine,  salt,  and 

put  them  on  the  fire  in  a  stewpan  with  pepper ;  when  this  sauce  has  been  suffi- 

batter,  i^oes,  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  mush-  ciently  cooked,  strain  it  through  a  colan- 

rooms,  p^)per  and  salt,  and  a  sufficient  der,  then  set  it  on  the  fire  and  let  your 

quantity  of  water ;  let  them  stew  very  slices  of  eel  simmer  in  it,  but  not  suffici- 

gently  for  some  time,  then  take  them  out  ently  to  cook  them ;  thai  take  them  out, 

and  lay  them  in  a  baking  dish,  with  a  and  let  them  get  cold,  when  they  are  to 

rich  erust;    bake  in  an  oven.    Truffles  be  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and 

may  be  put  into  the  saucepan,  or  laid  with  broiled  over  a  slow  fire.    Before  serving 

the  eels  in  the  baking  dish.  Before  baking  them,  put  some  tartare  sauce  in  a  dish, 

it  is  pn^r  to  add  a  little  more  seasoning,  and  lay  the  broiled  slices  in  it,  gamiahed 

with  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  with  crisped  parsley.    The  tartare  sauce 

were  stewed,  having  carefully  remov^  is  made  in  the  following  way : — Take  two 

all  the  grease.  or  three  shalots,  some  chervil,  and  tarra- 

£el  patties  should  be  made  in  the  same  gon,  shred  them  very  fine ;  then  add  some 

way,  which  is  merely  to  parboil  them  in  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  very  little  oil 

plain  water,  and  then  bake  with  seasoning,  and  vinegar,  stirring  constantly ;  if  your 

To  FoT  EEiiS.  Having  skinned,  sauce  gets  too  thick,  put  a  little  more  vine- 
cleaned,  and  boned  the  eels,  cover  them  gar,  and  if  it  tastes  too  salt,  add  a  little  oil 
well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne,  and  mustard. 

and  let  them  lie  for  a  few  hours ;  then        Fi^oimnEB.    A  small  fiat  fish  usually 

cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  bake  them,  caught  in  rivers  and  harbours  :  in  season 

closely  packed  in  a  dish,  with  a  paste  over  from  January  to  April,  and  in  August 

them,  to  prevent  any  of  the  flavour  firom  and  September.  Whoi  it  can  be  got  firm 

escaping ;  remove  the  paste  when  quite  the  flounder  is  a  veiy  delicate  fish,  but  it 

cold)  and  cover  the  eels  to  the  thiclmess  often  has  an  unpleasant  muddy  flavour, 

of  an  inch  with  clarified  batter.  The  usual  way  of  cooking  flounders  is  by 

To  SprrcHcocK  EsiiiS.    Choose  some  cleaning  them  well,  flouring,  and  frying 

large  eels,  and  having  cleaned  and  skin-  them  to  a  good  colour  in  boiling  lard  or 

ned,  cat  them  into  pieces  of  three  or  four  oil.     They  are  sometimes  pickled  in  the 

inches  long ;  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  same  way  as  mackerel,  when  they  form  a 

and  salt,  b^t  up  an  egg,  dip  them  into  it,  very  agreeable  dish   for  luncheons  and 

and  cover  them  afterwards  with  a  mixture  suppers. 

of  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  and        Gudgeon.    A  small  river  fish  exceed- 

pepper  and  salt ;  broil  or  fry  as  preferred,  ingly  delicate   and  fine  flavoured ;    the 

They  may  be  eaten  with  either  melted  smaller  sized  gpidgeon  is  indeed  very  little, 

butter,  parsley  and  butter,  or  with  mus-  if  at  all,  inferior  to  whitebait,    lliere  is 

tard  sauce.  but  one  way  of  dressing  gudgeons  in  per- 

To  Stjbw  EsiiS.     Having  cleaned  and  fection,  which  is  frying ;  all  other  modes 

skinned  the  fish,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  destroy  the  flavour  of  the  fish.     In  Paris, 

of  about  three  inches  long,  take  an  onion,  where  Med  gudgeon  are  served  at  almost 

two  or  three  shalots,  a  little  thyme,  pars-  every  table  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 

ley,  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  some  pepper,  they  are  much  better  cooked  than  in  Lon- 

a  pint  of  good  gravy,  half  a  pint  of  vine-  don,   merely  from  the   circumstance  of 

gar,  and  rour  anchovies  braised  in  a  mor-  their  being  fried  in  an  immense  quantity 

tar,  and  put  the  whole,  with  a  pint  of  port,  of  lard.    At  the  restaurants  they  are  not 

or  French  red  wine,  into  a  stewpan,  and  Med  in  a  common  frying  pan,  but  in  deep 

let  th^n  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  vessels,  so  that  the  liquid  fat  may  be  very 

take  out  the  fish ;  let  the  sauce  continue  abimdant,  and  are  generally   dipped  in 

boiling  until  considerably  reduced;  thicken  batter,  or  at  least  floured  before  fried; 

it  wiSi  a  little  flour,  previously  rubbed  none  but  the  smallest  sized  gudgeons  are 

smooth  in  a  little  cold  water ;   put  the  used  for  that  purpose, 
eeb  in  again,  and  let  them  boil  until  they        Gubn£T.     There  are  two  kinds  of  gur- 

are  found  to  be  tender.  net,  the  red  and  grey ;  but  it  is  considered 

EaiiS  A  liA  Tabtare.  Having  skinned  a  coarse  dry  fish ;  it  is,  however,  improved 

and  cleaned  a  good  sized  eel,  cut  it  in  by  filling  tne  eyes  and  gills  with  salt,  as 

pieces  of  about  four  inches  in  length  ;  put  directed  for  whiting  and  haddocks,  and  let- 

into  a  saucepan  a  bit  of  butter,  some  sliced  ting  them  remain  in  this  state  for  twelve 

carrots  and  onions,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  hours  before  dressing.    The  usual  plan  is 

and  a  bay  leaf;  brown  these,  and  then  to  boil  them  and  serve  with  melted  butter; 

add  a  little  water  acidulated  with  vloegar  or  to  bake,  stufled  with  veal  stuffing,  and 
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covered  with  a  little  butter ;  in  this  mode  scraped  off,  wipe  them  dry ;  rub  them 

the  flavour  is  much  improved.  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten, 

Hadi>ock.      This   fish  bears   a  very  and  cover  them  with  flour  or  finely  grated 

strong  affinity  to  the  whiting,  and  indeed  bread  crumbs.    Fry  them  to  a  good  colour 

is  by  many  persons  considered  superior  in  boilinglardoroil,  drain  on  a  sieve  before 

in  flavour.     It  is  quite  free  from   oily  the  fire,  and  serve  with  melted  butter.^ 

matter,  and  may  be  therefore  looked  upon  To  Fry  Haddocks  in  Sauce.  Having 

as  very  easy  of  digestion.     The  haddock  skinned  and  cut  off  the  heads,  cut  the  fish 

is  in  season  from  February  to  May,  but  into  four  pieces ;  then  put  a  piece  of  butter 

in  December  and  January  is  in  the  high-  and  flour  into  a  frying  pan  and  brown  it, 

est  perfection.  or  use  a  little  brown  roux,  into  which  put 

To  Bake  Haddocks.  Cut  off  the  an  onion  chopped  very  fine,  and  s«iaon 
heads  and  fins  of  two  or  three  haddocks,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  pour  in  as 
and  put  into  a  stewpan,  with  an  onion,  some  much  boiling  water  as  will  nearly  cover 
parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  anchovies  the  pieces  of  fish.  When  it  boils,  put 
cut  up  fine,  a  little  flour,  two  table-spoon-  them  in,  and  fry  to  a  good  colour,  turning 
fuls  of  French  white  wine,  and  a  little  as  required.  Serve  ynth  the  sauce,  gar- 
catsup.  Boil  all  this  well  up  together,  nished  with  fried  parsley, 
and  when  the  fish  has  been  skinned  and  Haubut,  a  large  coarse  fish,  cooked 
cut  into  pieces,  lay  them  in  a  deep  pie  in  the  same  way  as  sturgeon, 
dish;  pour  the  above  sauce  over  them,  and  Herrings.  This  fish,  although  very 
bake  in  an  oven.  Strew  the  bottom  of  agreeable  to  the  palate,  cannot,  firom  its 
the  dish  with  bread  crumbs,  and  strew  very  oily  nature,  be  considered  as  suited 
some  more  over  them,  having  seasoned  to  very  delicate  stomachs.  The  herring, 
them  well  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  should  be  as 
grated  nutmeg.  fresh  as  possible,  for  no  fish  suffers  inore 

To  Boll  Haddocks.     Proceed  pre-  by  keeping  than  this.   The  finest  herrings 

cisely  as  directed  for  whiting,  (which  see  caught   in    England  are   at  Yarmouth, 

under  proper  head.)     The  same  remark  which  place  is  ramous  for  their  mode  of 

with  regard  to  filling  the  eyes  and  gills  curing  them ;  and  at  Clovelly,  on  the  north 

with  salt  applies  to  this  fish,  as  thereby  coast  of  Devon.     Th^are  in  season  from 

the  flavour  and  firmness  are   much  im-  February  to  July.     The  general  mode  of 

proved.  cooking  herrings,  when  fresh,  is  by  frying 

Finnan    or    Aberdeen   Haddocks,  or  broiling;  but  on  the  Continent  they  are 

The  following  directions  for  curing  the  cooked  in  other  ways, 

fish  are  given  by  Mrs.  Dalgaim : — ^Clean  Herrings  a  la  Bouboeoiss.    When 

the  had(K>cks  thoroughly,  and  split  them ;  the  herrings  have  been  scaled  and  washed, 

take  off  the  heads,  put  some  salt  on  them,  dry  them  in  a  cloth  and  broil  them.  Serve 

and  let  them  lie  two  hours,  or  all  night,  with  a  sauce  made  as  foUows : — ^Put  into 

if  they  are  required  to  keep  more  thwi  a  a  stewpan  a  piece  of  butter  which  has 

week  ;   then  having  hung  them  two  or  been  rubbed  in  flour,  a  little  lemon  juice, 

three  hours  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  smoke  salt,  pepper,  and  a  Httle  gravy ;  tlucken 

them  in  a  chimney  over  peat,  or  hardwood  the  sauce  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  over 

sawdust.     When  there  is  not  a  chimney  the  herrings. 

suitable  for  the  purpose,   they  may  l>e  To  Broil  Herrings.  (See  Mackbb*'' 

done  in  an  old  cask,  open  at  both  ends,  or  Whiting.)     On  the   Continent,  the 

into  which  put  some  sawdust,  with  a  red  favourite  way  of  eating  broiled  herring  w 

hot  iron  in  the  midst ;  place  rods  of  wood  with  mustard  sauce,  which  is  certainly  a 

across  the  top  of  the  cask,  tie  the  haddocks  great  improvement, 

by  the  tail  in  pairs,  and  hang  them  on  the  To    Fry    Herrings.      After  haviBg 

sticks  to  smoke  ;  the  heat  should  be  kept  -scaled  them  and  cut  off  the  fins,  ^utth^ 

as  equal  as  possible,  as  it  spoils  the  fish  leaving  in  the  roes  and  melt ;  then  wipe 

to  get  alternately  hot  and  cold.     When  them  in  a  cloth,  dredge  them  with  flowT' 

done,  they  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow  and  fry  them  in  boilmg  lard  or  oil  ^ » 

colour,  which  they  should    acquire  in  good  colour.    Drain  them  before  the  fiWi 

twelve  hours  at  furthest.     When  they  are  and  serve  hot.     Melted  butter,  or  parsley 

to  be  dressed,  the  skin  must  be  taken  off.  and  butter,  may  be  served  with  them; 

They  may  be  boiled  or  broiled,  and  are  many  persons    are  partial  to  an  oni**" 

•  generaUy  used  for  breakfast.  sliced  up  and  put  into  a  sauce-boat,  an« 

To  Fry  Haddocks.     When  the  fish  boiling  water  poured  over  it,  seasoning 

have   been  well  cleaned,  and  the  scales  with  pepper  and  salt. 
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To  Marinate  Herrings.     Clean  the  Lobster  Catsup.    Pound  all  the  meat, 

fish  well  without  washing.     Open  them  including  the  red  part  and  the  spawn,  in 

so  as  to  remove  the  back  bone,  and  season  a  mortar,  with  a  little  sherry  wine  and 

them  well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  onion  Cayenne   pepper,  until  a  good  paste   is 

chopped  very  fine.     Roll  them  up  tight,  formed ;  then  add  by  degrees  more  sherry, 

and  place  them  in  a  jar,  and  pour  over  and  put  into  wide  mouthed  bottles  with 

them  some  vinegar  and  water  in  equal  some  whole  black  pepper;  cork  the  bottles, 

quantities ;  tie  over  the  jar  with  paper,  and  tie  over  with  leather.    A  very  large 

and  bake  in  rather  a  slow  oven  for  an  lobster  will  require  about  a  pint  and  a 

hour.     When  they  are  cold,  pour  over  half  of  sherry,  a  table-spoonful  of  black 

them  a  little  cold  vinegar.     They  may  peijper,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne, 

also   be  pickled    in    the    same  way  as  This  catsup  much  resembles,  when  used 

Mackerel.     (See  Mackerel.)  fresh,  lobster  sauce.     Grood  IVench  white 

To  Salt  Herrinqs.    Gut  them  care-  wine  is  preferable  to  sherry ;  but  as  it  is 

fully,  leaving  the  roes  in  the  fish,  but  not  so  strong,  the  catsup  will  keep  less 

throwing  away  the  melts.    Wash  them  time. 

and  put  them  mto  a  brine  strong  enough  Lobster  Dressing.    This  is  usually 

to  fk)at  an  egg.     Let  them  lie  in  this  composed  of  the  following  ingredients: — 

pickle  for  eighteen  hours,  after  which,  Salad  oil  four  table-spoonftils,  white  wine 

they  must  be  taken  out  and  well  drained  vinegar  two  table-spoonfuls,  the  yolk  of  a 

on  a  sieve ;  then  pack  them  in  a  keg  in  hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  up  with  the  oil, 

layers,  strewing  between  each  layer  a  and  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  according 

handfiil  of  salt,  until  the  keg  is  full.  Strew  to  taste.      The  same  dressing   does  for 

the  top  with  salt  and  cover  closely.  When  crabs. 

dressed,  they  are  to  be  put  on  in  cold  Lobster   Fritters.      The  following 

water,  and  allowed  to  cook  for  ten  minutes  dish  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  cooks  of 

after  they  be^  to  boil.  Prince  Talleyrand  : — ^Chop  up  the  meat, 

To  Smoele  Herrings.  Lay  them  in  salt  with  the  red  part  and  the   spawn  of  two 

and  a  little  saltpetre  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  large  lobsters,    very    fine,    with    finely 

and  follow  the  same  directions  as  for  smok-  grated  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a  little  butter, 

ing  Finnan  haddocks.     (See  Haddocks.)  and  season  with  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a 

Lamprets,  as  for  Eels.  very  small   quantity  of  chopped   sweet 

Lobster,  a  veir  fine  flavoured  shell  herbs ;  make  this  into  a  kind  of  paste  with 

fish,   said  to    be  highly  nutritious,  but  yolk  of  egg,  and  having  formed  it  into 

-which  is  of  difficult  digestion.     Lobsters  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length  and  an 

are  eaten  hot  or   cold,    but   chiefly  the  mch  thick,  dip  them  into  a  good  thick 

latter ;  they  are  also  made  into  a  rich  pie,  batter,  and  fry. 

and  are  a  fine  relish  when  potted.    In  Lobster  Patties.     The  same  mixture 

boiUng-  lobsters,  they  are  to  be  put  into  will  do  for  patties,  with  the  addition  of 

boiling  water  with  salt,  and  kept  boiling  some  chopped  oysters,  and  a  little  white 

for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  ac-  wine,    and    witn    or    without    chopped 

cording  to  size.     When  taken  out,  they  parsley ;  heat  the  mixture,  and  when  the 

should  be  rubbed  with  a  little  butter,  to  patties  are  baked,  take  off  the  tops,  and 

give    them    a  gloss,   and  served    when  nil  them.     For  the  mode  of  makmg  the 

thoroughly  cold ;    the  shells,  claws,  and  patties,  see  Pastry. 

legs,  beiug  broken,  and  the  body  and  head  Lobster  Pie.  Pound  the  meat  of  boiled 

cut  through  the  middle.     K  they  are  to  lobsters,  including  the  red  part  and  the 

be  eaten  hot,  melted  butter  must  be  served  spawn,  in  a  mortar,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 

with  them  as  for  any  other  fish ;  but  nutmeg ;  then  mix  with  the  pounded  meat 

whether  hot  or  cold,  the  dish  should  be  melted  butter,   in  the    proportion   of  a 

garnished  with  parsley.     Hot  lobster  is  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  large  lobster,  and 

also  sometimes  served  in  the  following  some  very  foiely  grated  bread;  a  little 

way : — Boil  the  lobster,  and  when  cold,  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  may  be  added ; 

pick  out  all  the  meat ;  chop  it,  and  mix  bake  with  a  puff  paste.     This  is  a  very 

with  it  some  grated  bread,  salt,  Cay^enne  rich  dish,  and  is  generally  eaten  cold,  and 

pepper,  and  good  vinegar,   (the  Lidian  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.     A  layer  of 

pickle  vinegar  is  the  best  for  this  pur-  oysters  may  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 

pose,)  and  work  up  with  the  mixture  a  dish,  with  tneir  liquor. 

nttle  melted  butter.      Put  this  mixture  To  Pot  Lobsters.     Lay  the  meat, 

into  scollop  shells  to  get  thoroughly  hot,  with  the  red  part  and  the  spawn,   well 

and  brown  with  a  salcunander.  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  (with  o 
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without  a  little  mace,  and  clove  powder,)  variety.  Plainly  boiled,  this  feh  is,  perhaps, 

in  clarified  butter,  and  bake  for  nearly  most  wholesome ;  but  its  greatest  flavour 

half  an  hour ;  when  cold,  pound  it  up  with  is  when  cut  open  and  broiled,  and  well 

the  butter  in  which  it  was  baked,  and  put  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 

into  pots,  covering,  with  some  more  clan-  To  Bake  MAciCEREii.    The  hefids  and 

fied  butter.    If  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  tails  are  to  be  cut  off,  the  fish  being  well 

potted  lobster  for  a  great  length  of  time,  cleaned  and  scraped,  and  then  seasoned 

the  quantity  of  spice  should  be  increased,  with  pepper  Mid  salt,  and  laid  in  a  dish 

A  large  sized  lobster  will  require  about  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  and  baked  in  a 

three  ounces  of  butter  in  baking.    The  slow  oven.     They  may  be  eaten  hot  or 

flesh  of  crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  &c.,  may  cold ;  if  hot,  with  any  of  the  usual  fish 

be  potted  in  the  same  manner ;  or  they  sauces ;    and  if  cold,  with  vinegar.    A 

may  be  picked  out  and  baked  whole  for  richer  way  of  baking  mackerel  is  to  put  a 

ten  minutes,    the  -jars  to  be  tied  over  little  vinegar  and  port  wine  to  them,  with 

afterwards,  clarified  butter  being  poured  seasoning  as  above, 

(tv^er  them.      They  must  be  well   sea-  To  Boil  Mackerei*.     Having  cleaned 

boned.  them  well,  let  them  lie  in  an  equal  mixture 

Lobster  Salad.      Lobsters  may  be  of  water  and  vinegar  for  a  quarter  of  an 

cut  up  and  mixed  with  vegetable  salad  of  hour,  then  put  them  on  in  boiling  water, 

any  kind,  or  made  into  a  salad  separately,  with  a  little  salt,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

by  broiling  them  when  boiled,  and  mixing  The   dish  on  which  the  fish  is  served 

the  meat  with  minced  onions,  and  pickles  should  be  garnished  with  fennel,  and 

of  any  kind,  green  capsicums,  salt,  pepper,  a  sauce  served  with  them  of  melted  butter 

and  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice.  with  chopped  fennel  or  parsley,  or  green 

Lobster  Sauce.     (See  Sauces.)  gooseberry  sauce,  (see  Sauces.) 

Lobster  Sausages.  Chop  up  the  To  Broil  Mackerel.  After  they 
meat  of  a  large  lobster  very  fine,  with  two  are  well  cleaned,  split  them  down,  and 
ounces  of  butter,  which  has  been  browned  having  wiped  them  dry,  rub  them  well 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  stand 
well  as  above,  and  make  hot  over  the  fire  for  a  short  time ;  then  broil  them 
with  sufficient  stock,  or  plain  water,  to  thoroughly ;  "when  served,  put  a  bit  of 
make  a  mass,  but  not  too  liquid ;  when  fresh  butter  on  them.  The  French  gene- 
cold,  make  this  up  into  the  form  of  flat  rally  broil  them  in  battered  pajper;  but 
sausages ;  cover  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  in  either  case,  always  serve  with  broiled 
yolk  of  eggs,  and  fry  brown.  mackerel  a  few  chopped  fine  herbs,  laid 

Stewed  Lobster.     Pick  out  all  the  on  with  the  fresh  butter, 

meat  of  cold  lobsters,  and  have  ready  Mace:er£l  iw  the    Italtaw  Wat. 

some  gravy,  made  by  boiling  the  shells  Clean  and  cut  off  the   head»   of  four 

previously  pounded  roughly  for  a  long  time  mackerel ;  then  put  the  fish  in  a  stewpan 

in  water ;  strain  this  liquor,  and  season  it  with  half  a  bottle  of  French  white  wine, 

with  pep^r  and  salt,  and  a  little  mace ;  a  few  slices  of  onions  and  carrots,  a  little 

thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,   and  parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  and  some  salt ;  stev 

when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  put  on  the  them  gently,  and  when  they  are  done, 

lobster,  and  heat  it  up ;  just  before  serving,  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  serve  them 

add  a  little  lemon  juice  to  increase  the  with  a  little  white  Italian  sauce,  (sw 

flavour.  Sauces.) 

Mackerel.    This  fish  is  found  in  dif-  Mackerel  en  Papillote.    Clean  the 

ferent  parts  of  the  ocean,  particularly  on  mackerel ;  and  having  cooked  the  roes  in 

the  French  and  English  coasts,  but  very  a  saucepan  with  some  butter,  pepper,  salt, 

few  are  taken  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  put  a  roe  into  the 

Mackerel  are  considered  to  be  in  season  inside  of  each  fish ;  and  having  wnn)fe<l 

from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  begin-  them  up  separately  in  buttered  writing 

ning  of  July ;  out  of  these  months  they  paper,  broil  them  over  a  dear  fire ;  they 

are  said  not  to  be  wholesome ;  indeed,  at  are  to  be  served  in  the  paper,  and  e«ten 

all  times  mackerel,  from  their  oily  nature,  with  fresh  butter,  salt,  and  pepper, 

are  not  so  good  ifood  for  weak  stomachs  To  Pickle  Mackerel.    Having  cut 

as  many  other  sorts  of  fish ;  but  where  it  and  split  the  mackerel,  cover  them  withj 

does  not  disagree,  it  affords  great  nourish-  little  thyme,  parsley,  and  shalots  choww 

ment.     In  England  mackerel  are  seldom  fine;  then  fry  the  fish  carefally;  when 

cooked  in  more  than  three  or  four  ways ;  done,  pour  over  them  some  vinegar  boiled 

but  on  the  Continent  there  is  a  greater  with  black  pepper,  a  few  cloves,  and  three 
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or  four  bay  leaves ;  iioB  liqaor  is  not  to  be  eu  mateloUe^  and  tm  graJtin^  (see  Whit-  * 

poured  upon  them  until  it  is  cokL  nios.) 

Another  mode  is  to  cot  the  fish^  into  Muscles.    In  Engiish  cookery  mus- 

pieceSf  and  to  oov«r  them  well  with  a  cles  are  considered  to  be  a  very  ordinary 

mixture  of  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  dish,  and  are  almost  exclusively  the  food 

and  salt,  reduced  to  afine  powder;  then  of  the  poor.    They  are  also  objected  to 

firy  them  brown  in  oil ;  and  when  cold,  put  on  account  of  the  injurious  effects  which 

them  into  a  jar,  and  fill  it  up  with  strong  they  sometimes  produce ;  there  is  reason, 

vinegar  previously  boiled.    If  it  b  in-  however,  to  beheve  that  in  most  of  the 

tended  to  keqp  them  £ar  some  months  cases  of  what  is  called  poisoning  by  muscles, 

before  using,  the  top  of  the  jar  should  have  and  on  the  precise  cause  of  which  medical 

a  depth  of  at  least  an  inch  of  good  sweet  cmI,  men  do  not  appear  to  be  well  agreed,  they 

and  be  carefuUy  tied  over  with  parchment,  were  eaten  to  excess,  or  prepared  without 

This  is  a  rich  prepaxatioiL    The  quantity  those  condiments  which  are  necessary  to 

of  spices  requned  for  six  common  sized  counteract  their  injurious  tendency.     On 

mackerel  is,  three  nutmegs,  six  blades  of  the  €<xitinent,  where,  from  the  mode  in 

mace,  and  an  ounce  of  black  pepper ;  a  whidi  they  are  cooked,  they  form  a  luxury 

good  handftd  of  salt  should  be  used.  rather  tlum  a  main  article  of  food,  cases  of 

To  SouBB  Mackjbbbi..    When  they  poisoning  seldom  occur.  The  symptoms  of 

are  boiled,  put  half  a  {nnt  of  vinegar  to  a  pcnsoning  by  muscles  are  ralner  painful 

quart  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  has  than  dangerous ;  they  appear  to  disorder 

been  boiled,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black  the  stomach  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 

pepper,  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  a  digestion,  and  to  distend  the  intestines 

tittle  mace ;  let  these  boil  together  fi)r  a  with  flatulency,  which,  pressing  upon  all 

short  time,  and  when  cold,  poor  it  over  the  surrounding  parts,  causes  a  swelling, 

the  mackerel.  or,  in  most  cases,  a  sensation  of  swelling 

MuxxasT,  Gket.   This  fish  bears  a  very  in  the  whole  system.    The  most  effectual 

strong   resemblance   in    appearance    to  remedy,  where  the  symptoms  are  very 

salmon,  except  that  the  scues  are  larger ;  severe,  is  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  to 

it  IS,  when  not  too  large,  a  delicate  fish,  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ; 

and  is  boiled  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  where    this  cannot   be  applied,  or    the 

fish;  and  when  small,  may  be  dr^sed  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  srave  for 

acooarding  to  any  of  the  directions  given  its  application,  an  emetic  should  be  taken ; 

tar  troat;   it  may  be  also  stuffed  and  and  as  soon  as  possible,  if  effectual  relief  is 

baked,  as  directed  for  carp  and  tench.    It  looked  for  without  a  course  of  medicine,  a 

differs  firom  the  red  mullet  in  as  much  as  lavement  composed  of  a  quart  of  warm 

it  requires  to  be  gutted  before  cooking.  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  <^  salt,  and 

Mni^uBT,  Bbd.  This  fish  is  highly  half  an  ounce  of  camphorated  spirits  of 
prized  by  epicures  for  its  game  flavour,  wine,  should  be  used.  In  France,  in  the 
which  is  chiefly  given  by  its  liver.^  As  it  few  cases  that  occur,  nothing  more  is  done, 
is  always  in  idigland  dressed  in  its  trail,  unless  the  case  be  very  serious,  than  to  ad- 
it has  acquired  the  denomination  of  Sea  minister  about  fifl»en  grains  of  rhubarb. 
Woodcock.  The  usual  mode  of  cooking  by  the  stomach,  and  a  lavement.  In  some 
red  mullet  is  to  fold  them  in  a  buttered  countries,  muscles  are  eaten  raw,  like 
paper,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  and  bake  them  oysters ;  but  the  taste  of  sea  weed,  which 
before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven ;  throw  off  they  have  in  their  natural  state,  is  re- 
the  liquor  which  comes  from  them  into  a  moved  by  steeping  them  previously  in 
saucepan,  and  boil  up  with  a  slice  of  but-  verjuice.  They  may  be  eaten  raw  with 
ter  rolled  in  flour,  a  little  essence  of  an-  impunity,  if  eschalot  sauce  be  used  with 
ehovy,  and  a  wine  glass  of  white  wine.  them.  This  is  made  by  cutting  eschalot 
Serve  the  sauce  in  a  sauce-boat,  with  the  fine,  and  mixing  it  with  vinegar  and  a 
fish  on  a  dish  in  the  paper  in  which  they  good  quantity  of  pepper, 
have  been  cooked.  To  Bon.  Muscles.    Having  washed 

BxD  MuujBT  SK  Mabinadx.   Having  themrclean,  put  them  into  a  dry  saucepan; 

washed  and  drawn  them,  place  them  in  a  when  they  are  sufficiently  opened  by  the 

d^  with  a  seasoning   as  directed  for  heat,  remove  a  portion  of  the  shells,  and 

tench ;  and  when  they  are  well  seasoned,  half  of  the    natural   liquor ;   then    put 

broil  them  in  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter 

the  seasoning,  and  serve  with  any  good  and  chopped  parsley,  and  let  them  remain 

sauce,  allowing  the  paper  to  remain  on  no .  longer  over  the  fire  than  a  sufficient 

them.    They  are  also  cooked  as  whitings,  time  to  make  them  thoroughly  hot ;  th^** 
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■  are  to  be  eaten  with  viiiegar  or  lemon-  Otstsbs  Fbibd  in  Battbb.    Blanch 

juice.  and  drain  them  as  above,  dip  them  in 

MouiiES  A  LA  PouiiETTE.    This  Is  the  thick  batter,  and  frv  them, 

fitvourite  way  of  eating  muscles  in  France.  OrsTBBs   en    Ma&inade.      Put  the 

Open  them  as  above  described,  then  clean  oysters  in  a  saucepan  for  a  few  minutes,  to 

the  shells,  rejecting  the  half  of  each,  and  blanch  with  their  Uquor;  then  put  them  in  a 

clean  the  muscles  themselves,  leaving  them  linen  cloth  to  drain  for  an  hour ;  next  place 

attached  to  the  shells ;  some  take  them  en-  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in  lemon  juice, 

tirely  out  of  the  shells :  now  put  them  into  or  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little 

a  saucepan  with  butter  and  a  little  chopped  nutmeg ;  dip  them  in  batter  and  fry  them, 

parsley ;  add  a  little  flour,  and  moisten  Oyster    Fie.    Bake  for  rather  more 

with  water,  or  rather  beef  stock,  if  there  than  half  an  hour  in  a  dish,  with  a  rich 

be  any  at  hand ;  when  there  is  very  little  puff  paste,  a  quart  of  bearded  bysters  with 

moisture  left,  beat  up  two  or  three  whites  their  liquor,  some  slices  of  the  kidney  fiit 

of  eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  mus-  of  a  loin  of  veal,  white  pepper,  salt,  and 

cles,  with  milk,  and  let  them  simmer  in  grated  lemon  peel ;  if  the  oysters  are  m- 

it  for  a  few  minutes ;  add  a  little  vinegar,  tended  for  patties,  bake  without  a  crust, 

and  serve  them  up  in  their  sauce.  and  fill  the  patties  when  they  are  ready. 

Otstebs.      Few  articles  of  food  are  For  patties,  however,  the  best  way  is  to 

more  digestible  than   the  oyster  when  stew  the  oysters,  with  the  seasoning  as 

eaten  raw,  or  slightly  cooked ;  there  are,  above,  thickened  with  butter,  flour,  and 

however,  some  persons  with  whom  oysters  cream ;  they  should  not  stew  so  long  as 

in  the  raw  state  disagree ;  in  this  case  to  become  hard. 

each  oyster  should  be  dipped,  before  it  is  Ragotted  Otstebs.  Put  three  dozens  of 

eaten,  in  a  sauce  composed  of  vinegar,  oysters,  with  their  liquor,  into  a  saucepan; 

pepper,   and  eschalots,  or    mild  onions,  as  soon  as  they^ve  had  their  first  boil,  take 

chopped  fine;  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  them  off,  and  let  them  drain  nearly  dry; 

eatmg  raw  oysters  in  Normandy.     It  is  now  put  them  into  another  saucepan  with 

generally  thought  in  England  wine  should  or  without  herbs,  according  to  taste,  and 

not  be  taken  with  oysters,  as  it  impedes  a  little  butter,  adding  gradually  half  a 

the  digestion ;  but  on  the  Continent  this  pint  of  milk ;  keep  them  for  a  few  minutes 

notion  does  not  exist ;  white  wine,  such  simmering ;  and  a  minute  before  they  are 

as  Chablis,  Grace,  or  Sauteme,  is  always  taken  off  the  fire,  add  about  two  ounces 

taken  with  oysters,  and  no  inconvenience  more  butter,  and.  the  proper  quantity  of 

is  found  to  result.    When  eaten  raw,  the  pepper  and  salt. 

small  oysters  are  to  be  preferred,  as  being  ocolloped  Oystebs.    Take  the  oysters 

more  delicate ;  but  the  larger  sized  oysters  out  of  their  shells,  and  put  them  with  their 

may  be  used  for  cooking.     The  best  oys-  liquor  into  a  saucepan ;  let  them  get  quite 

ters  in  England  are  those  which  are  foimd  hot  without  boiling ;  add  finely  chopped 

near   Milton,   in  Kent,   and  are  called  herbs,  such  as  parsley,  thyme,  &c.,  accord- 

"  Native  Oysters  ;"  the  oysters  found  in  ing  to  taste,  butter,  salt  and  pepper ;  put 

the  river  Colne,  in  Essex,  are  the  next  in  them  into  scollop  shells,  cover  with  crumbs 

quality ;  and  after  them  come  the  Dor-  of  bread,  and  cook  them  on  a  gridiron 

setshire    oysters.    The   London    dealers  over  a  clear  fire ;  brown  them  with  the 

bestow  great    pains  in   preserving  and  salamander, 

feeding  the  oysters  in  tubs,  containing  an  Otsteb  Soups.    See  Soups. 

infusion  of  salt  and  oatmeal.  Pebch.    A  river  fish,  which  in  France 

Baked  Otstebs.  Chop  the  oysters  is  considered  so  delicate  that  it  is  corn- 
fine,  and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar  monly  designated  the  river  partridge ;  it 
with  the  crumb  of  bread  dipped  in  cream,  does  not,  however,  enjoy  so  nigh  a  repu- 
a  little  parsley  and  chives,  an  anchovy,  or  tation  in  England,  as  it  is  usuafiy  thought 
a  portion  of  one,  according  to  the  number  to  be  a  very  dry  fish.  TTie  largest  and 
of  oysters,  (there  should  be  an  anchovy  to  fettest  fish  are  considered  best,  out  ther 
about  six  dozens,)  fresh  butter,  salt,  and  are  not  very  digestible.  The  river  perch 
pepper.  When  well  poimded,  add  white  of  is  far  superior  to  those  taken  in  pon^the 
eg^  beaten  up,  in  the  proportion  of  one  flesh  of  the  latter  being  browner  and  not 
egg  ^  ^^o  dozen  oysters,  and  having  so  delicate.  It  is  in  season  from  Jane  to 
mixed  all  well  together,  put  into  scollop  November,  but  is  in  the  greatest  nerfec- 
shells,  and  bake  in  an  oven  until  nicely  tion  in  June  and  July.  The  perch  may 
brown ;  thb  is  a  very  rich  and  agreeable  be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the  direc- 
dish.  tions  given  for  carp. 
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PiK£.    An  ill-looking  iresh  water  fish,  the  cminb  of  bread,  a  little  butter,  pep- 

which,  from  its  ravenous  propensities,  is  per,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel, 

styled  the  ^^  fresh  water  shark.**    When  with  an  egg  to  bind  it ;  baste  it  well  with 

small,  or  of  only  a  moderate  size,  the  flesh  batter,  and  roast  in  a  Datch  oven.    Serve 

is  rather  delicate ;  but  when  of  a  large  size,  with  melted  butter  and  lobster  sauce, 
it  becomes  strong  and  unpalatable.    The        Stbwed  Pike.    Put  the  fish  into  a 

pike  is  a  fish  that  affords  more  amusement  stewpan  with  two  or  three  anchovies,  a 

to  the  sportsman  than,  as  cooked  in  £n^-  bit  of  larded  rump  steak,  some  pickled 

land,  gratification  to  the  gastronome ;  it  is  cucumbers,  two  or  three  carrots  sliced, 

in  season  frxnn  July  to  November.    Pike  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  few  truffles.    Put 

are  exceedingly  destructive  to  all  other  as  much  French  white  wine  as  will  cover 

fish,  whether  m  pond,  stream,  or  river ;  the  fish,  and  stew  gently  for  an  hour, 
and  are  so  voracious,  that  a  pike  has  been        Piix^habb.    This  fish  beurs  a  very  close 

known   to  seize  a  fish  as  lar^  as  itself,  resemblance  to  the  herring ;  and  is  caught 

and  almost  to  be  suffocated  by  its  prey ;  it  in  large  quantities  on  the  coasts  of  Devon 

is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  m  the  body  of  and  C^mw^,  but  is  seldom  found  higher 

a  pike,  when  taken,  two  or  three  fish,  up  either  of  the  channels.    It  is  of  a  more 

and   even  a  water-rat,  partly  digested,  oily  nature  than  the  herring,  and  may 

Although  the  voracity  of  the  pike  would  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  that  fish, 

seem  to  require  a  constant  supply  of  food.  The  principal  consumption  is  for  the  Italian 

this  fish  has  been  known  to  attain  a  great  market,  to  which  part  they  are  exported 

age  and  an  enormous  size,  when  food  was  in  a  salted  state.    Those  fish  which  are 

by  no  means  plentiful.  bruised  in  the  landing  are  sold  for  manure 

Pule    a   i^'Aulemanbe.      Clean  and  to  the  farmers,  and  are  highly  esteemed ; 

scrape  a  large  pike,  and  cut  it  into  small  one  fish,  it  is  said,  will  manure  two  square 

pieces  ;  rub  them  over  with  yolk  of  an  feet  of  ground. 

egg,  cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and        Pi^ice  is  a  flat  fish,  in  season  at  the 

fry  of  a  good  colour ;  then  rub  a  littie  same  time  as  Brill,  (see  Bbux,)  but  very 

butter  on  a  dish  that  will  stand  fire,  put  inferior  in  quality,  being  generally  very 

into  it  a  layer  of  sour  krout,  which  has  watery.     "WTien  plaice  can  be  got  quite 

been  previously  boiled,  and  some  grated  alive,  and  the  tails  cut  off,  and  gashes  cut 

cheese ;  then  a  layer  of  the  fish,  and  a  little  across  them,  in  the  way  that  cod  are  served 

sour  cream  ;  then  another  layer  of  krout,  for  the  London  marKet,  (which  is  called 

and  so  on,  till  the  dish  be  full.     Put  some  crimping,)  they  become  firmer.   The  large 

piecesof  butter  on  the  top,  with  some  good  ones  are  generally  boiled  in  the  same 

gravy ;  strew  bread  crumbs  over  it,  and  manner  as  brill  or  turbot,  and  the  smaller 

bake  for  half  an  hour.  ones  fried   in  the   same   way  as  other 

To  Boil  Pike.     Wash  the  fish  clean,  small  fish, 
and  take  out  the  gills ;  make  a  stuffing  of       Prawns,  a  small  sea  fish,  with  thick 

grated  bread  crumbs,  butter,  a  few  oysters,  scales.     It  is   delicious  eating,  and  par- 

and  a  littie  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  takesof  the  nature  and  properties  of  many 

some  onions,  pepper,  salt,  some  fine  herbs  shell  fish.    Prawns  are  seldom  cooked  in 

dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  binding  the  any  other  way  than  by  boiling,  when  they 

whole  with  an  egg ;  fill  the  inside  and  the  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold.    To  boil 

gills  vrith  this  stuffing,  and  sew  the  fish  prawns  or  shrimps,  all  that  is  necessary  is 

up,  and  put  on  in  boiling  salt  and  water,  to  throw  them,  with  a  good  quantity  of 

with  a  little  vinegar  in  it,  and  boil  for  salt,   into  boiling  water,   and  let  tiiem 

half  an  hour.    Serve  with  melted  butter  remain  until  theyhave  thoroughly  changed 

and  oyster  sauce.  colour.      The  flesh  of  prawns  may  be 

Pike  a  IjA  Chambobd.     After  having  potted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 

gutted  the  fish,  fill  the  body  with  carp  lobster.     (See  Lobster.)     It  is  rather 

roes ;  lard  one  side  of  the  fish,  and  cook  indigestible. 

it  in   a  fish-kettle  with  French  white        Samion  is  by  many  persons  considered 

wine,  pepper,  salt,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  cloves,  the  finest  of  all  fish ;  but  medical  men  are 

and  slices  of  onions.     When  the  fish  is  generally  ofopinion  that  it  is  indigestible; 

cooked,  garnish  it  with  boiled  sweetbread  this,  however,  is  only  the  case  when  the 

and  river  crawfish,  and  serve  with  espag-  fish  is  not  young.    The  flesh  of  a  half 

nolle  sauce.  grown  salmon  is  tender,  nutritious,  and 

To  Roast  A  Pike.    When  the  fish  has  easy  of  digestion.    There  are,  at  least,  fifty 

been  well  cleaned  and  scaled,  take  out  the  modes  of  dressing  salmon,  but  broiled  r* 

inside,  and  fill  it  with  a  stuffing  made  of  boiled,  with  a  proper  sauce,  (see  Saucf 
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is  better  tiban  any  other  mode.    We  shali,  lard,  or  beef  drif^nng ;  serve  them  with 

however,  give  a  few  of  the  most  approved  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  <{aarten.    For 

preparations  in  Paris  and  London.  sauce^  melt  two  ounces  of  bntter,  with  a 

To  Bake  ^AiiMON.     Glean  and  cut  the  little  cream  and  ilour  miiced,  and  add, 

fish  into  slices,  put  it  in  a  dish,  and  make  when  it  is  hot,  a  dessert^Bpoonfhl  eif  soy, 

the  following  sauce : — ^Melt  an  ounce  of  and  two  of  mushroom  catsup, 

butter,  kneaded  in  flour,  in  a  pint  and  a  Kippbr,  or  Dbibd  Salmok.'  Cut  the 

half  of  gravy,  with  two  glasses  of  port  fish  up  the  back,  and  take  out  the  foone ; 

wine,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  catsup,  two  wipe  it  very  clean  with  a  cloth ;  score  it, 

anchovies,  and  a  little  Cayenne.     When  and  put  a  handful  of  salt  on  each  side,  and 

the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  strain  and  let  it  lie  for  three  days ;  then  ha&g  it  up 

pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  lie  a  sheet  of  to  dry,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two 

buttered  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake  it  days,  and  eats  well  vnth  a  little  pepper 

in  an  oven.  put  over  it,  and  broiled, 

Saumon  au  Bijsu.    Having  gutted  the  Fatb  be  Saumon.    Cut  some  sahnon 

fishj  and  split  it,  put  it  into  a  stewingpan,  steaks,  and  season  them  well  with  salt  and 

with  sufficient  white  French  wine  to  cover  pepper,  then  simmer  them  in  a  saucepan 

it  and  the  other  artieles  well,  and  to  allow  with  slices  of  eels  and  a  few  anchovies; 

for  loss  in  stewing ;  add  a  few  carrots  and  when  cold,  put  them  into  a  fine  crust  and 

onions  sliced,  four  or  five  cloves,  a  few  bay  bake  them. 

leaves,  some  parsley,  and  salt  and  pepper ;  PickiiEb  Salmon.      Cut  the  salmon 

let  these  simmer    for    two    hours,    and  into  pieces,  boil  it  as  fbr  eatmg,  and  lay  it 

serve  up,  covered  with  a  sauce  made  with  on  a  dry  cloth  till  the  following  day;  boil 

butter,  flour,  veal  jelly,  pepper,  and  salt ;  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar  with  one  (^ 

garnish  the  dish  witn  capers,  anchovies  the   liquor  the   fish  was   boiled  in,  one 

sliced,  and  sliced  pickled  gheridns,  or  let  ounce  of  whole  black   pepper,  half  an 

these  articles  be  tossed  up  m  the  sauce.  ounce  of  allspice,  and  four  blades  of  niace. 

To  Boil  Salmon,  (the  English  way.)  Put  the  salmon  into  something  deep,  and 

Let  the  water  be  boiled  with  a  good  pour  over  it  the  prepared  vinegar  when 

quantity  of  salt,  and  when  boiling,  put  in  cold.    A  little  sweet  oil  put  upon  the  top 

the  fish ;  boil  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  if  will  make  it  keep  a  twelvemonth, 

the  fish  be  whole;  but  if  cut  in  slices,  ficiom  To  Pot  Salmon.    Take  off  the  head, 

ten  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  cut  the  salmon  in  thick  slices,  wipe  it 

thickness;  serve  with  lobster,  anchovy,  or  dry,  but  do  not  wash  it;  pound  half  an 

caper  sauce.  ounce  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves,  (the 

To  Bboil  Salmon  Steaks.    Cut  the  least  part  of  cloves,)  half  an  ounce  of  white 

steaks  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  fish,  pepper,   and  some  salt ;   chop  fine  one 

nearly  an   inch  thick ;    butter  pieces  of  onion,  ax  bay  leaves,  and  six  anchovies ; 

white  paper,  fold  the  steaks  in  them,  and  vdth  this  season  each  slice ;  put  them  into 

broil  them  over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  or  a  pan  with  very  thin  slices  of  bntt«r 

twelve  minutes  ;  take  off  the  paper ;  serve,  between  each  layer ;  bi&e  it.  When  well 

garnished  with  plenty  of  nied  parsley,  done,  drain  off  the  butter,  and  when  cold, 

Dressed  in  this  way,  they  may  be  put  pour  over  it  some  clarified  butter, 

round  salmon  boiled,  in  slices.  Sauces: —  To  Salt  a  Salmon.    Cut  the  fish  op 

melted  butter,  lobster,  or  shrimp  sauce.  the  back,  and  cut  out  the  bone ;  wipe  it 

Caveach  Salmon.    Boil  in  two  quarts  clean,  and  sprinkle  it  vdth  salt ;  let  it  lie 

of  vinegar  three  heads  of  shalots,  half  an  a  night  to  drain  off  the  liquor ;  wipe  it 

ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  three  cloves,  dry;  rub  on  it  two  or  thi^se  ounces  of 

two  blades  of  mace,    and    a  little  salt,  pounded  saltpetre;    cut  it  into  jneces; 

Cut  the  fish  in  slices,  and  fry  them  of  a  pack  it   close  in  a  pot,  with   a  thick 

light-brown  colour  in  fine  oil,  or  clarified  layer  of  salt  between  each  layer  offish, 

dnpping ;   put  them,  when  cold,  into  a  If  the  brine  does  not  rise  in  a  few  dan 

pan ;   pour  over  them  the  vinegar  and  boil  a  strong  one,  and  pour  it,  when  coli 

spices,  and  put  on  the  top  eight  or  ten  upon  the  salmon,  which  must  ahvays  be 

spoonfub  of  oil.  covered  with  it. 

Salmon  Fkittebs.     Cut  small  some  Saumon  Sauce  aux  Capbbs.    This  is 

cold  boiled  salted  salmon ;  pound  some  the  fiivoiurite  mode  of  dressing  sahoon^  in 

boiled  potatoes,  moistened   with  cream,  France.    Lay  the  salmon,  cut  into  thick 

and  the  yoke  of  an  egg  beaten ;  mix  them  slices,  in  oil,  parsley,  cibols,  salt,  and  whole 

together,  and  make  it  into  small  Mtters,  pepper.    Stew  for  an  hour,  adding  f^ 

and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  in  f^esh  time  to  time  merely  sufficient  water  t<> 
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ke^  it  moist,  then  serve  up  oovered  with  be  potted  like  the  flesh  uf  the  lobster,  (see 

pliun  butte^r  plentifully  mixed  with  capers.  Lobstbb.)    Shrimps,  when  boiled,  are 

To     Stbw    Sajlmon — tub    Emoush  chopped  up  and  served  with  melted  bat* 

Wat.     Glean  and  scsrape  the  fish ;  cut  it  ter,  as  a  sauce  for  various  descriptions  of 

into  slices,  and  stew  it  in  a  ric^  white  fish.    (See  Saucbs.) 
gravy.     A  little  before  serving,  add  two       Skats.    A  hideous-looking  salt- water 

taUe-'Spoonfiils  of  soy,  one  of  essence  of  fish,  and  difficult  of  digestion,  but  of  an 

anchovy,    a   little    salt,    some    chopped  a^^reeable  flavour;  it  remains  fresh  in  a 

parsley,  and  chives.  high  temperature  longer  than  most  other 

Yqi*  au  Yjbnt  au  Saumon.    Take  a  qpecies  offish.    In  ordinary  co(^ery  it  is 

portion  of  salmon  which  has  been  boiled,  boiled  plain,  or  crinqied,  and  served  with 

hash  it  up  virith  a  knife,  vidth  mushnxmis,  melted  butter,  catsup,  or  some  other  fish 

and  an  ssiohovy  or  two^  and  season  weU ;  sauce  being  mixed  with  it,  according  to 

put  it  into  a  stewjpan  time  enough  for  the  taste.    Crimped  skate  is  considered  the 

mushrooms  to  be  weU  done,  and  when  the  most  disestible ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  firm. 

^  vol  au  vent*"  comes  out  of  the  ovoi,  take  The  sSi  is  crimped  by  drawing  a  knifo 

off  the  top  and  put  in  the  fish,  addmg  a  through  it,  in  lines,  when  first  caught 

rich  gravy,  (see  saucbs,)  rephu^the  top,  Cooks  should  be  careful  to  boil  this  fish 

and  serve.    The  ^  vol  au  vent*'  vrill  be  thoroughly.    The  sauce  of  mehed  butter 

improved,  if  after  the  fish  has  been  put  in  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  capers. 
it  IS  placed  in  the  oven  for  a  few  mmutes.        Skatb  with  Biack  Buttsb.    (^  Raie 

SaloQum  may  be  cooked  also  aocording  to  au  B^irre  Noir.")    Boil  a  piece  of  skate 

the  direetii^s  fixr  sturgeon ;  it  may  also  (not  crimped)  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 

be  scolloped   as   oysters,  using  sahnon  serve  it  up  with  the  following  sauce : — 

which  has  already  been  boiled.  Bum  fresh  butter  in  a  frying  pan  until 

It  is  stated,  m  a  work  recently  pub-  nearly  black,  adding  vinegar  sufficient  to 

lished,  that  it  ia  wrong  to  cook  sahnon  give  a  good  acidity ;  just  before  the  but- 

quite  fresh;  the  flakes,  it  is  said,  are  ter  is  done,  throw  in  some  chopped  parsley, 

hard ;  whereas  the  oily  matter  by  keying  The  fish  is  to  be  served  up  in  the  dish  with 

for  a  day  insinuates  itself  into  the  flesh,  this  sauce.    This  is  a  very  agreeable  way 

and  renders  it  tender.  of  eating  skate. 

Sabdzbia.    a  species  of  pilchard,  but        Fbjmd  Skatb.    Take  slices  of  crimped 

smaller.     They  are  taken  m  enormous  skate;  lay  them  for  four  hours  in  butter, 

quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  form  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  a  little  garlic, 

one  of  the  chief  articles  of  fbod  of  the  onions,  parsley,  cMves,  and  vinegar ;  keep 

lower  classes  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  it  sufficiently  near  the  fire  for  the  butter 

FortugaL    In  Lisbon  they  are  broiled  to  be  melted;  at  the  end  of  the  time 

and  a<3d  in  the  streets,  in  the  same  way  mentioned  take  out  the  slices  of  skate, 

as  roasted  chesnuts  are  sold  in  the  streete  and  fry  them  in  butter ;  garnish  the  dish 

of  Paris.      The    Sardinia   is    generally  with  parsley. 

brmled,  but  it  may  be  cooked  with  the        Skatb  a  la  Saintb  Mbnbhoud.    Put 

same  variety  as  herrings ;  great  quantities  in  a  saucepan  half  a  pint  of  milk,  vrith 

are  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  an-  salt,  pepper,  butter  thickened  vrith  flour, 

chovlfis.    From  the  excesdve  quantity  of  two  onions  sliced,  a  little  parsley,  a  little 

oil  ooaitBined  in  this  fish,  it  is  difficult  of  of  the  ordinazy  dried  pottage  herbs,  two 

digestion.  ^  or  three  cloves,  and  a  laurel  leaf;  let  them 

Shad.    A  sea  fish ;  but  which  in  the  boil ;  then  put  in  the  slices  of  crimped 

i^nring  and  summer  goes  into  rivers  to  skate,  and  cook  quietly ;  after  which  re- 

foed  and  fiitten.     The  goodness  of  this  move  the    skate  and   broil    them,    and 

fi^  depends  essentially  upon  the  locality  serve  them  up  with  a  remoulade.     (See 

in  which  it  feeds ;  some  shad  are  almost  Rbmouiadb.  1 

uneatable,  whilst  others  are  nearly  as  good        Sbcblts.    May  be  dressed  as  whiting, 

as  salmon;  the  shad  taken  at  sea  are  in  any  form,  but  it  is  unusual  to  cook 

generally  dry  and  flavourless.     Any  of  them  in  any  other  way  than  by  frying, 

the  directkms  for  cooking  salmon  may  be  They  are  not  to  be  washed,  but  wip^ 

followed  vrith  this  fish.  vrith  a  clean  doth,  and  dredged    vrith 

Shrimps.     A  small   fish   resembling  flour,  or  brushed  over  with  a  feather, 

prawns,  but  smaller ;  the  flavour  is  nearly  dipped  into  the>  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten,  and 

Uie  same,  except  that  it  is  less  exquisite,  rolled  in  a  plate  of  finely-grated  bread 

Shrimps  are  boiled  in  tho  same  way  as  crumbs,   and  fried  in  boiling  dripping, 

prawns,  (see  Pbawbts,)  and  the  flesh  may  or  fresh  lard.     They  vary  in  size,  and 
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some  will  l>e  done  sooner  than  others,  latter,  brown  with  a  salamander.    Serve 

When  of  a  clear  yellow  brown,  take  them  the  soles  in  the  -dish  in  which  they  are 

out  carefully,  ana  lay  them  before  the  fire  cooked,  and  just  before  serving  add  the 

upon  the  back  of  a  sieve  to  drain  and  juiceof  one  lemon,  or  less,  according  to  the 

keep   hot.     Dish  them,  heads  and  tails  number  of  soles, 

alternately,  or  serve  them  up  on  a  silver  Stewbd  Soi^e.     Put  a  large  sole  in  a 

skewer.      Garnish    with    fried    parsley,  stewpan,  with  a  few  fine  herbs,  a  bay  leaf, 

Sauce  : — melted  butter.  pepper,  and  salt,  two  or  three  mushrooms 

S01.E.     A  delicate  fish,  containing  a  chopped,  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  a  hit 

very  small  quantity  of  oily  matter,  and,  of  the  peel;  to  this  add  a  little  good  gravy, 

therefore,    particularly  recommended  to  and  hdf  a  pint  of  port  or  white  wine,  ac- 

invalids  ana  persons  of  weak  stomachs,  cording  to  taste.    Stew  very  gently  till 

The  smaller  sized  soles  are  always  to  be  thoroughly  done,  but  not  to  be  broken, 

preferred,  as  they  are  tender  when  cooked  Speats.    From  the  very  great  abund- 

quite  firesh ;  whereas  the  larger  sort  eat  ance  of  this  fish  in  some  purts  of  England, 

tough,  unless  they  are  kept  for  some  time,  and  particularly  in  the  London  market,  it 

The  skin  of  the  smaller  sized  soles,  care-  is  yery  little  eaten,  except  by  the  poor; 

fully  dried  in  the  sun,  is  a  good  substitute  and  from  its  oily  nature  it  is  certainly  not 

for  isinglass,   for    clearing    coffee,    and  to  be  reconamended  for  persons  of  dimcuH 

various    other    purposes.      In    English  digestion.    It  has,  howeyer,  an  agreeable 

cookery,  soles  are   seldom  eaten  in  any  flavour  if  carefully  cooked.    For  %ing, 

other  way  than  boiled  or  fried ;  but  there  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  sprats  are 

axe  many  excellent  modes  of   cooking  dressed,  every  fish  should  be  separately 

them  on  the  Continent.  wiped  dry  and  floured,  befbre  Pitting  into 

To  Boil  Soles.    Clean  them  well,  and  the  pan ;   good  lard  or  oil,  m  sumcient 

put  them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  quantity  for  the  fish  to  be  well  covered, 

salt,  and  let  them  boil  till  the  fish  rises  to  must  be  used.    Sprats  are  very  fl^qnently 

the  sur&ce ;  when  they  are  done.     Serve  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  anchovies, 

with  melted  butter,  and  shrimp,  or  an-  lor  sauces,  and  are  not  a  bad  substitute; 

chovy  sauce.  they  are  also  dried  and  smoked  like  he^ 

To  Fbt  Soles.    Having  taken  off  the  rings,  and  are  an  agreeable  relish  for 

brown  skin,  and  scraped  the  other  side,  breakfast.     Enormous  quantities  of  this 

wash  them  well,  and  lay  them  in  a  cloth  fish  are  used  on  the  coast  of  England  as 

to  dry;  then  rub  them  well  over  with  manure. 

yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  and  cover  well  Stuboeon.    This  fish  in  England  is 

with  grated  bread  crumbs ;  fry  them  of  a  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  ^*  royal ;" 

good  colour  in  boiling  lard,  and  .  when  it  is  a  very  scarce  fish,  and  only  in  season 

done,  lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  dry ;  serve  in   January  and  February ;  its  flesh  is 

with  melted  butter,  and  shrimp  sauce,  coarse,  and  it  seems  to  owe  its  celebrity 

garnishing  the  dish  with  crimped  parsley,  to  its  scarcity ;  the  roe  of  the  sturseon, 

Fbied  Soles,  (Italian  Wat.)     Clean  however,  is  a  £Eiyourite  dish,  either  frtfh, 

well ;  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  and  put  pickled,  or  potted.    It  sometimes  attains 

them  into  a  frying  pan,  coyering  them  an   enormous  size,  in  which  case  it  is 

with  chopped  parsley,  chiboles,  salt,  pep-  usually  cooked  in  portions.   Like  salmon, 

per,  a  little  powdered  nutmeg,  and  adding  it  goes  into  rivers  to  feed.  It  is  very  oily, 

a  good  piece  of  butter,  previously  warmed  and  difficult  of  digestion,  but  is  said  to  be 

for  that  purpose.    Cook  over  a  quick  fire,  yery  nourishing ;  it  should  never  be  eaten 

and  turn  the  soles  as  soon  as  one  side  is  by  persons  of  delicate  stomach.     F^hh 

done ;  when  ready  to  serve,  pour  over  a  the  roe  of  this  fish  is  prepared  the  cele- 

little  Italian  sauce.  (See  Sauces.)  brated  dish  called  caviar,  wMch  is  done 

Sole  au  Gbatin.  Bub  a  piece  of  but-  by  pickling  it,  and  pressing  it  down  for 

ter  on  a  silver  dish ;  then  fi^  for  a  short  exportation. 

time  some  chopped  fine  herbs,  eschalots,  Stubgeon  a  la  Bbaisb.     Put  some 

chopped  mushrooms,  and  salt,  and  pepper ;  slices  of  the  fish  into  a  bnising  pan,  with 

.when  these  are  nicely  browned  put  them  slices  of  yeal  and  rashers  of  bacon,  a  tum- 

in  the  dish,  and  place  your  soles  upon  blerfril  of  French  white  wine,  a  bunch  of 

them ;  then  cover  the  soles  with  grated  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  onions,  salt,  and 

bread  crumbs ;  add  a  little  butter,  and  a  pepper,  and  a  little  good  stock,  or  gravy; 

small   quantity  of  French  white  wine,  serve  with  the  same  sauce  as  when  roasted. 

Cook  this  dish  gently  under  a  braising  ^    To  Bboil   Stubgeok.     Cut  the  fish 

pan,  or  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire ;  but  if  the  into  cutlets ;  rub  each  over  with  the  yolk 
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of  an  egg  well  beaten;  cover  with  chopped  them  with  the  seasoning,  and  broil  them 
parsley,  grated  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and  on  a  slow  fire ;  serve  without  the  piqper; 
salt ;  and  broil,  wrapped  in  buttei^  paper,  pouring  over  them  some  good  sauce  made 
Serve  with  melted    butter    and    oyster    not. 

sauce.  Tbhch  a  la  Poulbttb.    Prepare  the 

Sturgbon  en  MATEiiOTE.  Cut  the  fish  as  directed  in  the  first  receipt,  and 
fish  into  small  thin  slices ;  lay  them  on  a  dress  precisely  as  directed  for  Eels  a  la 
fireproof  dish,  with  a  slice  of  butter,  a    Poulbttb. 

little  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  them  over  Thunnt.  A  large  fish  caught  on  the 
a  veiT  slow  fire ;  when  the  slices  of  fish  coasts  of  Sardinia;  where  it  is  pickled  in 
are  done  on  one  side,  turn  them ;  when  vinegar,  or  preserved  in  fine  oil  for  ex- 
quite  done,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty  portation,  being  first  fried  in  slices.  It  is 
minutes,  take  them  out  of  the  dish,  and  eaten  on  the  Continent  as  an  entremet ; 
add  to  the  sauce  a  little  flour,  which  mix  stewed  with  fresh  butter,  sweet  herbs,  and 
well  with  the  butter,  and  three  or  four  seasoning;  or  again  fried.  It  is  also  made 
shalots,  and  a  little  parsley  chopped  fine ;  into  a  sort  of  paste,  by  chopping  and 
put  the  fish  again  into  the  sauce,  and  set  pounding  in  a  mortar,  and  then  put  into  a 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  jar,  and  baked  with  butter,  white  wine, 
serve  with  the  sauce  thrown  over  the  fish,  lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper,  and  mushrooms, 
and  the  dish  garnished  with  diamonds  of  This  fish  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
bread,  fried  brown  in  butter  and  drained,    old  Athenians,  but  it  is  fiur  from  bemg  a 

Boasted  Stubgeon.  Lard  the  sturgeon  delicacy, 
with  fikt  bacon,  and  roast ;  serve  it  with  Trout.  A  delicate  river  fiush ;  caught 
Italian  or  Espagnole  sauces,  (see  Sauces,)  in  great  perfection  in  many  of  the  streuns 
or  with  stewed  truffles,  or  mushrooms.  and  rivers  of  England.  !U;  is  in  the  best 
Tench — ^Is  a  fresh  water  fish,  closely  condition  for  the  table  from  May  to  July, 
resembling  the  carp  in  shape,  but  having  As  trout  are  very  seldom  taken  of  a  large 
the  scales  smaller,  and  the  colour  more  size  in  England,  they  are  usually  fried ; 
inclined  to  yellow;  it  is  in  season  from  but  on  the  Continent,  where  they  are 
July  to  September.  The  flesh  of  the  much  larger,  they  are  cooked  in  a  variety 
tench  is  not  very  nutritive,  and  is  difficult  of  ways.  The  nesh  of  salmon  trout  is 
of  digestion,  and  requires  to  be  highly  red,  tnat  of  the  common  trout  white ;  but 
seasoned  to  be  palatable.  It  is  dressed  as  the  first  is  considered  fiur  superior.  They 
follows,  but  may  be  also  cooked  according  are  both  cooked  in  the  same  manner, 
to  any  of  the  directions  given  under  the  To  Boil  Teout.  When  the  fish  has 
head  of  carp : —  been  cleaned  and  gutted,  put  it  in  boiling 

Tench  ^Bboiled.    Scale  and  clean  as    water,  made  pretty  salt,  and  boil  fast  for 
above;  then  broil  on  the  gridiron,  wrapped    about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;   serve 
in   buttered   paper;   serve  with  melted    with  melted  butter, 
butter,  or  any  other  sauce.  To  Collar  Trout.    When  they  have 

Tench,  Fricasseed.  Dip  the  fish  for  been  well  cleaned,  split  them  down  the 
a  minute  or  two  into  boiling  water ;  then  back,  and  remove  the  bone ;  then  dry 
take  it  out,  and  take  off  the  skin  and  the  them  well  in  a  cloth ;  season  with  black 
scales,  beginning  at  the  side  of  the  head ;  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  mace  pounded ; 
then  gut  and  wash  it ;  cut  it  into  pieces,  roll  them  up  and  pack  them  close  in  a 
and  fricassee,  in  the  same  manner  as  dish ;  pour  over  them  some  vinegar,  two  or 
chickens.     (See  Chickens.)  three  bay  leaves,  and  some  whole  pepper; 

Tench,  JPried.  Draw  and  wash  the  and  bake  in  the  oven  for  an  hour,  cover- 
fish  well ;  then  wipe  it  very  dry ;  cut  it  ing  the  dish  with  buttered  paper, 
open  down  the  back ;  season  with  salt.  To  Fry  Trout.  When  well  cleaned, 
and  fry  of  a  good  colour  in  boiling  oil  or  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  rub  them 
lard ;  serve  with  anchovy,  or  any  other  well  over  with  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten ; 
relishing  sauce.  then  cover  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  and 

Tench  en  Marinade.  Scale  and  fry  to  a  good  colour ;  serve  with  melted 
clean  as  above,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish,  butter  and  lemon  pickle. 
with  some  sweet  oil,  parsley,  green  onions.  Trout,  (Italian  Wat.)  Put  a  large 
and  shalots  chopped  fine,  a  bunch  of  fine  trout,  or  two  middle-sized  ones,  into  a 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper.  When  they  have  stewpan ;  cover  them  with  two  carrots,  and 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  flavour  of  this  four  onions  sliced,  some  parsley  and 
seasoning,  place  them  between  two  sheets  chibols,  two  bay  leaves,  a  Uttle  thyme, 
of  writing  paper,  well  buttered,  covering    two  or  three  cloves,  and  salt  and  pepper; 
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add  two  bottles  of  common  red  French  boiled  lobster  should  be  plaoed  on  the 

wme,  and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  turbot,  and  this  lobster  be  garnished  with 

hour;  then  pass  all  the  gravy  through  a  about  a  dozen  smelts,  skewered  with  silver 

sieve ;  and  having  melted  in  another  sauce-  skewers,  three  or  four  oa  each,  and  fixed 

pan  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  in  the  lobster ;  the  turbot  should  be  served 

mixed  with  three  table-spoonfuls'^f  flour,  on  a  napkin. 

add,  by  degrees,  the  strained  sauce,  stir*        Tubbot  bh  Matbi^tb.    Put  the  fish 

ring  over  a  brisk  fire  until  it  has  become  on  a  dish  that  will  stand  fire,  and  steew 

weS  united  and  thick ;  put  the  fish  into  a  over  it  some  onions  cut  into  slices,  a  little 

dish,  pour  this  sauce  over  it,  and  serve.  salt,  pepper,  a  bay  leaf,  a  little  lemon 

Stbwed  Tbout.    Put  into  a  pan  some  juice,  and  some  butter  melted  for  the 

crumb  of  bread,  with  a  little  butter,  some  purpose,  and  moistened  with  some  while 

parsley,  shalots  chopped  very  fibe,  pepper,  Frmch  wine ;  then  place  the  dish  over 

salt,  two  or  three  cloves,  a  little  nutmeg  some  hot  ashes,  and  cover  it  with  a  hnin- 

grated,  a  glass  of  French  white  wine,  and  ing  pan.   It  must  be  moistened  from  time 

about  the  same  quantity  of  good  gravy ;  to  time  with  a  little  wine,  and  served  with 

let  it  boil  until  it  becomes  thick ;  put  tine  some  rich  fish  sauce, 
fish,  which  has  been  scaled,  cleaned,  and        Tubbot  Stbaks  Bboilbd.    Gut  the 

cut  into  slices,  into  another  vessel,  with  a  fish  into  steaks ;  season  them  with  pepper 

little  stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  and  salt ;  dip  them  in  melted  butter,  and 

a  lemon,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  liquor  is  cover  them  with    bread    crumbs,  after 

quite  reduced ;   then  dish  up  the  fish,  having  rubbed  them  over  with  yolks  of 

pouring  over  it  the  former  sauce,  and  egg  well  beaten;    brtnl  them  of  a  good 

serve.  colour ;  and  serve  them  with  some  rich 

Tubbot.    A  very  fine  digestible  fish,  sauce,  or  with  melted  butter, 
common  to   most  countries,  and  taken        Stbweb  Tubbot.     Mix  a  pound  of 

frequently  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  those  fresh  butter,  a  little   salt,  pe]^,  voA 

caught  on  the  Scilly  islands,  and  on  the  nutmeg,   some  parsley  and   mushrooms 

north  coast  of  Cornwall,  are  of  very  fine  chopped,  a  chopped  shalot,  and  the  juice 

quality.    This  fish  was  held  in  such  high  of  two  lemons ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the 

estimation  by  the  Bomans,  that  in  the  fish  kettle  with  a  portion  of  this  mixture, 

time  of  Cato  a  turbot  was  sometimes  sold  then  put  in  the  fish,  and  cover  it  with  the 

at  Rome  for  250  crowns;  and  it  was  ire-  remainder;  add  a  bottie  of  French  white 

quently  styled  by  the  ancients,  pkasiamu  wine,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently 

aquaticus^   ^  water  pheasant.**      Juvenal  for  an  hour.     Another  mode  wtf  he 

even  relates  that  the  Emperor  Domitian  adopted  hy  taking  up  the  fish  when  it  has 

once  summoned  his  senators  together  to  been  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 

deliberate   on  the  kind    of  sauce  with  puttine  it  into  a  slow  oven,  moistening 

which  turbot  should  be  eaten.    Turbot  is  from  tune  to  time  with  the  liquor  in  which 

good  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  in  it  has  been  stewed ;  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 

its  greatest  perfection  about  June  and  before  serving,  sprinkle  crumbs  of  bread, 

July.    To  dress  turbot,  it  should  be  put  and  grated  parmesan  cheese,  over  the  fish; 

into  boiling  water,  in  which  has  been  in  either  case,  some  of  the  liquor  is  to  be 

previously  put  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  served  with  the  fish  in  a  sauce  tureen, 
little  vinegwr;  keep  it  boiling  fiat;  when        Whitkbait.    A  snuill  and  VOT  ^^' 

it  is  done,  it  will  rise  from  the  drainer ;  cate  fish,  peculiar  to  the  river  Thames, 

serve  vidth  melted  butter  and  lobster  sauce.  Naturalists  have   lone    disputed  as  to 

Turbot  is  sometimes  cooked  in  water  to  whether  the  whitebait  be  a  species  of 

which  about  a  pint  of  milk  has  been  itself^  or  the  young  of  a  larger  species 

added,  and  when  on  the  point  of  boiling,  of  fish.    The  balance  of  evidence  seems 

withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  kept  only  at  to  be  in  favour  cf  the  fi»mer  opiDion. 

such  a  distance  that  the  cooking  may  be  Whitebait  should  be  eaten  veir  fi^h,  as 

completed  without  the  water  boiling.    In  otherwise  its  flavour  is  much  diminished, 

the  event  of  milk  being  added,  the  vmegar  It  is  to  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  ^ 

must  be  omitted.    Turbot  is  genersdly  gudgeon.     (See  Gudgbon.) 
considered  best  when  perfectl}^  iresh,  but        W  HiTiNa.    A  very  delicate  fish,  whidi 

it  is  preferred  by  some  after  it  has  been  seldom  disaffrees  wim  any  stomach,  as  it 

Hung  a  few  days  by  the  tail  in  a  cool  contains  omy  a    small  portion  of  oily 

place.    In  all  dinners  of  ceremony,  boiled  matter.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  fish  that 

turbot  should  be  garnished  with  fried  requures  to  be  eaten  more  fresh  tbso^ 

smelts.    Mr.  Careme  says  that  a  large  wmting,  although  many  ^licures,  in  tfoss 
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to  faaT<e  the  &h  fiorm  and  iaky,  prefer  tiiem  DomestiQae  **  aayiB,  this  Amt  be  prevented 

to  laj  £>r  a  few  houTB  with  the  eyes  and  in  the  fimowinff  manner: — Mix  four  table- 

giUs  filled  with  salt.    Whiting  are  to  be  spoonfuls  of  lour  with  feur  quarts  of 

purdiased  ahnott  all  the  year,  but  are  in  water,  and  put  it  to  boil ;  taking  caie  to 

the  highest  perfection  mat  January  to  stir  the  whole  time.    When  it  has  boiled 

March.  thoroughly,  put  the  flannel  articles  that 

WHimro  ▲  UL  BoujMONnsB.  Put  into  are  to  oe  wwhed  into  a  pan  or  tub,  and 

a  dish  timt  will  aland  fire,  a  ^ood  sised  pour  over  them  half  the  quantity  of  this 

{neee  of  finesh  butter;  when  it  is  melted,  nourand  water  ina  boiling  state.    When 

add  some  chopped  patsley,  mushrooms,  the  water  in  the  pan  or  tub  has  become 

dnbols,  salt, and  pepper;  lay  the  whitings  cool  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  the  hand 

over  this,  and  havmg  covered  the  ditm,  in  it,  wa&   the  flannels  in   the  usual 

cook  very  gently  over  a  duircoal  fire;  way,  but  without  the  addition  of  soi^^. 

serve  ihsm  in  their  own  sance ;  but  just  Tfalen  rinse  in  three  or  four  waters ;  and 

bdore  serving^  add  a  dash  of  lemon  juice.  havioK  let  them  drain  as  much  as  possible. 

To  BotL  W  H£rm6»    Clean  them  well,  put  them  back  to  the  tub  or  pan,  and 

and  put  them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a  pour  over  the  remaining  flour  and  water, 

hantnhl  of  salt;  when  done,  they  will  also  boUing.    When  cool  enough,  wash 

rise  to  the  suxfeoe,  and  must  be  imme-  as  before ;  rmse  well,  and  hang  out  to  dry, 

diately  taken  up ;  skim  well,  while  boil-  without  wrinanng. 
ing ;  serve  wiHh  melted  butter,  or  shrimp       FLEA.    V  anons  remedies  are  resorted 

sauce.  to  by  good  housewives  to  get  rid  and 

To  Bboil  WfiOTiNa.    Prepare  in  the  prevent  the  increase  of  this  most  prolific 

same  way  as  for  filing,  and  cook  on  a  domestic  torment ;  but  the  best  preventive 

gridiron ;  rubbing  them  over,  before  serv-  and  also  remedy  is  great  cleanliness.    The 

in^  with  a  little  cold  butter.  rooms  should  be  frequently  waited,  and 

To  Dbt  Wsitihg.  Clean  and  scrape  the  bed  clothes  exposed  to  the  free  action 
thedi,  and  cut  them  opeaa.  to  below  the  of  the  outer  air.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
vent;  take  out  the  eyes,  and  fill  the  hollow  body,  before  going  to  bed,  be  spunged  over 
with  s^  and  put  salt  also  into  the  bodies ;  with  camphorated  spirit,  and  tne^eets  be 
let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours ;  then  sprinkled  with  it,  fleas  will  not  c<»ne  near 
place  a  small  skewer  across  the  head  pert,  tne  person ;  the  thing  is  worth  trying. 
to  keep  them  open,  and  hang  them  in  a  The  camphor  may  be  sprinkled  in  the 
cool  place  in  the  open  air.  They  will  bed  in  powder,  which  is  made  by  drop- 
keep  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  and  ping  upon  a  lump  of  camphor  a  few  drops 
may  be  either  boiled,  and  jeaten  with  egg  of  spirit,  and  then  reducing  it  by  the  hand 
sauce,  or  Imiiled.  to  powder. 

To  FsT  WmnKQ.    When  the  scales  ^  FLESH.    The  flesh  of  young  animals 

have  been  well  scraped  ofi^  and  the  fish  is  most  juicy  and  soft,  but  that  of  the 

thoroughly  cleaned,  cut  off  the  fins  and  older  is  more  nourishing.    The  juices  of 

wipe  them  dry  with  a  cloth ;  then  dre^^  old  animals,  says  Chambers,  are  spirituous, 

them  with  flour,  and  rub  them  over  w£th  gelatinous,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  but 

yolk  of  egg  beaten  up,  and  cover  with  the  flesh  is  hard  and  difficult  of  digestion, 

bread  crumbs;  fry  to  a  good  colour  in  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  more  light 

boiling  lard  or  oil.    If  the  fish  is  very  and  digestible  than  that  of  tame.    Kearly 

large,  it  may  be  cut  into  steaks ;  but  the  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Hales  suggested  that 

small  ones  are  generally  preferred  for  the  flesh  of  animals  intended  for  storing 

frying,  and  are  always  are^ed  with  the  should  be  preserved  by  injecting  them 

talk  run  through  ^e  eyes.  immediately  after  killmg,  with    strong 

Stbwsd  Wjutiho.    Put  the  whitings  brine.    This  does  not,  however,  appear  to 

into  a  stewpan,  with  some  fresh  buttor,  have  been  acted  upon,  although  the  prac** 

chqpped  parsley,  and  chibols,  a  little  salt  tice  of  injeding  the  blood  vessels  of  the 

and  praper,  and  a  littie  nutmeg;  moisten  human  subject  with  pyroligneous  add,  to 

them  mm  time  to  time  with  butter  and  keep  it  for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  has 

white  wine ;  when  done  on  cme  side,  turn  been  long   adc^ited  in   many  hospitaAsu 

tiiem ;  and  when  quite  done,  thicken  with  Flesh,  among  botanists,  is  that  substance 

hofsx  and  butter,  adding  a  little  lem<m  of  any  fruit  that  is  between  the  out» 

juice.  rind  and  the  stone,  or  that  part  of  .any 

FLANNELS,    To    Wash.      When  root  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten, 
flannels  have  been  washed  several  times       FLOUB.    Ground  com  of  any  kind 

they,  become  yellow.   The  *^  Encyclopedie  reduced   to   powder.    The  term   flour, 
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however,  is  usually  applied  only  to  the  M.  Sellier,  a  scientific  gentleman  belong* 

powder  of  wheat  and  rye*;  the  powder  of  ing  to  the  stamp  office  in  Paris.    It  had 

barley,  oats,  &c.,  is  generally  called  meal,  long  been  known  that  certain  vegetable 

Flour  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry  substances  were  attracted  by  positive,  and 

state,  and  if  intended  for   storing,    its  others  by  negative,  electricity.  M.  SelHer 

natural  moisture  should  be  evaporated  by  following  up  this  knowledge,  covered  a 

putting  it  into  an  oven  or  drying  stove,  board  with  a  coating  of  seanng-wax,  and 

neated  to  about  170°  or  180°  of  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  a  Leydeoi  jar,  charffed  one 

This  heat  will  not  only  dxy  the  flour,  but  part  of  the  board  with  the  positive,  and 

also  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  insects  which  the  other  with  the  negative  fluid.     He 

it  contains.    When    dxy,  it  should   be  then,  with  a  barber's  pu£^  charged  with 

packed  in  barrels.    Good  wheat  flour  is  the  flour  to  be  experimented  upon,  threw 

white,  light,  and  when  rubbed  between  a  little  over  the  board ;  immecuately,  the 

the  fin^rs  should  readily  drop  from  them ;  fecula  was  attracted  to  one  side,  and  the 

if  it  acmeres,  moisture,  or  the  presence  of  wheaten  flour  to  the  other/    On  looking 

some  adulterating  substance  ma^  be  sus-  at  each  through  a  magnifying  elass,  tos 

pected.    If  flour  be  attacked  by  insects,  it  fecula  was  seen  lying  by  itself  and  shining 

IS  unfit  for  use,  as  they  devour  the  gluten,  like  brilliants;  whust  the  wheaten  floor, 

and  leave  only  the  starch.    The  presence  deprived  of  the  adulteration,  had  a  dead 

of  insects  may  be  sometimes  detected  .by  whiteness. 

a  magnifying  glass,  but  in  other  cases  a  FOMENTATIONS.  The  name  of 
microscope  may  be  necessary.  The  most  fomentation  is  given  to  any  external  ap- 
criimnal  adulterations  of  wheaten  fiour  plication  to  the  skin  by  means  of  bandagm 
are  sometimes  practised  in  England,  or  flannels.  They  are  used  hot  or  cmd, 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  according  to  circumstances.  In  cases  of 
with  it,  to  increase  its  weight ;  but  this  sprains,  or  other  affections,  where  the  i^ 
may  be  detected  by  boiling,  for  two  or  plication  of  heat  is  required,  thick  flannel 
three  minutes,  two  ounces  of  the  suspected  is  dipped  in  the  hot  liquid,  and  being 
flour  in  a  pint  of  water,  then  agitatmg  it,  slightly  wrung,  it  is  placed  as  hot  as 
and  filtering  through  blotting  paper.  If  possible  upon  the  part,  and  as  it  cook, 
there  be  piaster,  it  will  remain  in  the  another  flannel  is  got  ready.  In  colic, 
paper ;  this  being  dried,  and  put  into  long  constipation,  and  other  afiections  of 
a  narrow  glass,  and  a  little  vinegar  the  bowels,  the  use  of  hot  fomentations, 
poured  upon  it,  the  plaister  will  give  out  which  are  usually  made  by  boiling  poj^y 
a  smell  similar  to  that  of  rotten  eggs.  If  heads  and  chamomile  flowers  in  water,  are 
chalk  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  it  may  be  frequently  found  to  be  very  useful.  This 
ascertained  by  throwing  some  of  the  flour  fomentation  is,  at  the  same  time,  emollient 
upon  water,  when  the  chalk,  being  of  the  and  soothing.  Its  strength  may  be  in- 
greatest  specific  gravity,  wUl  sink  imme-  creased  by  sprinkling  laucuinum  upon  the 
diately  to  the  bottom ;  if  the  water  be  flannel  when  it  has  been  wrung.  As  no 
poured  off,  and  vinegar  added  to  this  danger  can  result  from  the  use  of  hot 
deposit,  an  effervescence  will  take  place,  fomentations  for  such  affections,  they  may 
Or  a  little  of  the  flour  ma;^  be  thrown  always  be  resorted  to  in  die  absence  of  a 
upon  a  heated  fire  shovel,  just  on  the  medical  man,  when  the  pain  is  violent, 
point  of  becoming  red ;  the  flour  will  and  the  case  is  urgent.  They  are  some- 
bum,  and  be  reduced  to  a  black  ash,  but  times  used  in  gout  with  advantage,  and 
the  chalk  or  plaister  will  remain  uncou"  for  quinsy,  when  it  is  necessaiy  to  bring 
sumed.  Flour  is  not  always  adulterated  the  tumour  to  suppuration.  Cold  fomen- 
by  deleterious  substances,  but  sometimes  tations  are  useful  m  sprains,  whenacthre 
with  articles  harmless  in  their  nature,  but  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  it  is  re- 
very  much  cheaper  than  wheaten  flour,  quired  to  give  tone  and  strength  to  the 
The  fecula  of  potatoes  is  used  to  a  great  part.  The  best  way  of  applying  them  is 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  toput  a  thick  bandage  upon  the  pert,  sod 
flour,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Ene-  to  keep  pouring  cold  water  over  it.  Cold 
land.  Hitherto  it  has  been  exceedingly  astringent  fomentations,  mixed  with  ex- 
difficult  to  detect  this  adulteration ;  but  by  tract  of  lead,  are  used  for  the  dissipatioa 
a  recent  and  most  beautiful  experiment  of  tumours;  but  this  should  never  be  doM 
the  presence  of  potato  fecula  in  flour  is  without  medical  advice,  as  a  medical  msa 
detected,  even  though  it  be  in  the  proper-  only  can  be  a  proper  judge  as  to  whether 
tion  of  only  one-fimeth  part.  We  owe  such  applications  should  be  used,  and 
thb  discovery,  which  is  by  electricity,  to  great  (uuiger  firequently  results  torn  an 
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injndicious  attempt  to  dissipate  affections  Fowl    Pie.     (See  Chicken  Pie,  or 

of  this  nature.     iVarm  fomentations  to  Veal  Pie.) 

the  feet,  sharpened  with  the  addition  of  Fowl  a  la  PEovERi^ALE.    Divide  a 

mustard,  or  muriatic  acid,  (the  hitter  in  fowl  up  the  hack,  and  fill  it  with  slices  of 

the  proportion  of  two  table-spoonfuls  to  bacon ;  put  a  slice  of  crumb   of  bread 

ft  pint  of  water,)  are  not  unfrequentlv  overthe  Dacon,andsew  it  up,androast  it 

(nrdered  for  the  relief  of  pains  in  the  head ;  Serve  with  brown  sauce,  or  gravj. 

bat  in  such  cases  it  is  always  more  con-  To   Roast   a  Fowl.     When  it  has 

venient  to  use  the  foot  hath.  been  picked,  well  cleaned,  and  singed,  cut 

FOWL.    The  common  domestic  fowl  the  neck  off  close  to  the  back,  wash,  and 

is  in  great  variety;  but  the  flavour,  al-  truss  it.    If  the  fowl  is  large  it  should  be 

though  more  or  less  delicate,  has  a  strong  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  as  for  veal.    (See 

resemblance.      Two  of  the  best  species  Veal.)    While  roasting,  baste  it  well 

are  the  Russian,  and  the  Normandy  or  with  butter,  takinflc  care  it  does  not  bum. 

Rouen  fowl.     The  common  fowl  may  be  A  good  sized  fowl  will  require  about  an 

said  to  be  in  perfection  at  the  end  m  its  hour  to  roast,  but  it  may  be  considered 

first  season  of  laying,  after  that  the  flesh  sufficiently  done  when  the  steam  from  it 

becomes  tough  and  coarse ;  but  old  fowls  is  observed   to  draw  towards  the  fire, 

do  very  well  f<»r  stewing.  The  length  of  the  Serve  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread 

spurs  will  give  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  sauce,  in  a  tureen.   Boiled  ham  or  tongue 

bird;  but  another  plan  is  to  lift  the  bird  are  always  served  with  fowls, 

by  the  beak,  when  dead ;  if  the  beak  will  To  Souse   a  Fowl.     When  a  fowl 

bear  the  weight  of  the  bird,  it  will  be  has    been    roasted,  cut  it    into  joints ; 

advisable  to  dress  it  according  to  some  of  sprinkle  it  well  vdth  pepper,  salt,  and 

the  modes  best  suited  to  an  old  fowl ;  if  two  or  three  onions  chopped  fine ;  then 

young,  the  beak  will  break  readily.   This  pour  over  it  some  boiling  water,  and  let  it 

will  also  be  the  case  with  the  claws,  when  stand  till  cold,  keeping  it  well  covered, 

crushed,  if  the  bird  be  young.    Most  of  Stewed  Fowl  with  Onions.    Wash 

the  directions  given  fer  dressing  chicken  and  prepare  as  for  boiling,  putting  a  little 

are  a[^cable  to  young  fowls.  pepper  and  salt  into  it;  uien  put  it  into  a 

To  jBoil  a  Fowl.    When  prepared  as  stewpan,  with  some  good  gravy  mixed 

above,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  put  with  v^ter;  stew  it  imtil  it  becomes  quite 

on  in  boiling  water,  to  which  may  be  tender,  then  add  some  small  onions  \niich 

added  a  litUe  milk.    A  large  one  will  have  been  first  boiled  in  another  vessel, 

require  an  hour  to  dress ;  and  if  stufled,  a  and  let  them  stew  for  half  an  hour.    Tf 

longer  time  will   be  necessary.     It  is  the  fowl  is  old,  it  will  require  between 

served  with  parsley  and  butter,  white,  or  two  or  three  hours  to  dress.  • 

liver  sauce,  or  oyster  sauce.  FROGS.      The  use  of  frogs  as  an 

Hashed  Fowl.    Cut  a  cold  roast  fowl  article   of  food   is   ahnost   peculiar  to 

into  pieces,  and  then  putthe  trimmings  into  France,  although  firom  the  delicacy  of 

a  saucepan,  with  two  or  three  shalots,  some  the  dish  it  is  worthy  of  figuring  upon 

fine  herbs,  a  bay  leaf,  pepper,  salt,  a  slice  every  table.    As  only  the  hmd  quarters, 

of  lean  ham,  and  a  little  stock,  or  gravy ;  however,  are  used,  the  dish  is  an  expensive 

simmer  this  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  one.    The  flavour  resembles  very  much 

it  off.      Put  a  little  brown  roux  into  that  of  a  very  fine  chicken,  but  is  superior; 

another  stewpan,  to  which  add  the  above  and  the  flesh  is  more  licht  of  digestion 

gravy;  let  it  boil  a  minute,  and  then  put  than  that  of  chicken.    There  are  two 

in  the  fowl.     Before  serving,  squeesse  in  a  ways  of  cooking  frogs ;  the   one  is  en 

little  lemon  juice.  fricassee^  the  other  by  frying  them  in 

Fowl  a  la  Hollandaise.     Remove  batter, 

thehonefrom  the  breast,  fill  it  with  force-  Fbogs  en  Fbicasseb.      Cutoff  the 

meat,  and  roast  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hind  legs,  with  sor  much  of  the  loin  as 

hour,  keeping  it  covered  with  buttered  will  hold  them  together.     Having  put 

paper.     When  the  fowl   is  done,  have  them  in  boiling  water,  and  subsequently 

ready  some  batter,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  allowed  them  to  lie  in  cold  water  for  ten 

and  milk,  well  beaten  and  mixed  togetiaer,  minutes,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 

and  pour  over  it ;  when  it  becomes  dry,  some  champignons,  a  little  parsley,  chi- 

add  more,  continuing  to  do  so  until  it  is  bols,  and    some   butter.     After  having 

well  crusted  over,  and  of  a  good  brown  given  them  two  or  three  turns  with  the 

colour.     Serve  with  melted  butter,  or  butter,  add  a  little  flour,  a  glass  of  French 

some  good  brown  gravy.  white  wine,  a  little  stock,  and  some  salt 
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and  whole  pe^r.   Let  them  stew  gently  spirits  of  turpentine,  using  mei«ly  ^ough 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  thicken  of  the  latter  to  dissolve  the  wax.    Wim 

with  some  jolks  of  eggs,  butter,  and  a  it  is  to  be  used,  put  a  little  of  the  paste 

little  parsW.  on  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  rub  the 

Fbied  Fboos.    Put  the  legs  and  loins  wood  well  with  it,  working  it  off  by  sharp 

for  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  half  vinegar  friction  with  another  piece  of  woollen 

and  half  water,  with  some  parsley,  chop-  cloth  on  which  no  ^te  has  been  put.   A 

ped  onions,  shalots,  thyme,  and  two  or  small  quantity  of  oil  of  lavender,  added  to 

three  cloves.    Then  let  them  drain,  and  the  paste  whilst  it  is  dissolving,  is  an  im- 

either  flour  them  well,  or  dip  them  in  provement. 
batter  for  frying.     The  dish  is  to  be 
garnished  vnth  curled  parsley.  GAME.'    We  subjoin  the  vmi  ap- 

FUNNEL.  An  article  in  the  form  of  proved  modes  of  preparing  game.  Gene- 
an  inverted  cone,  for  transfusing  and  rally  speaking,  game  is  considered  the 
filtering  liquids.  Funnels  are  made  of  most  digestible  of  animal  food.  (SeeAu- 
glass,  tin,  copper,  &c.  The  best,  as  being  ments  and  Imsigestion.^  Many  of  the 
most  easily  kept  clean  for  filtrations,  are  articles  inserted  under  the  general  head 
of  gla£».  In  ordinary  filtration,  where  Gamb  are  not,  properly  speakmg,  regarded 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  separate  as  game  in  Enghmd ;  but  we  have  thoagbt 
from  the  liquid  any  rough  particles  which  it  right  to  place  them  under  this  head,  as 
may  be  floating  in  it,  aU  that  is  necessary  distinguished  from  domestic  animals, 
is  to  put  a  little  cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  into  Bzack-Cock.  There  is  no  bird  he- 
the  funnel  over  the  aperture  of  the  spout  longing  to  the  categonr  of  game  which  b 
or  neck ;  but  where  transparency  is  held  in  higher  repute  both  by  the  sports- 
wan^d,  the  funnel  must  be  lined  with  man  and  the  Aonvtoan/.  Itisfound|HriDci- 
filtering  pi^r  of  a  single  or  double  thick-  pally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  Highhuids  of 
ness,  according  to  the  neatness  of  the  Scotland,  where  it  is  met  with  ia  great 
operation.  The  paper  is  fitted  to  the  abundance.  In  appearance  it  much  re- 
funnel  by  twice  doubling  a  piece  larger  sembles  the  pheasant,  but  its  plumage  is 
than  the  funnel,  and  folding  it  up  in  pliuts  not  so  rich.  The  directions  ^ven  for 
in  such  a  way  that  one  end  may  be  com-  roasting  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
pletely  pointed.  The  upper  and  uneven  equallv  applicable  to  the  black-cock ;  it 
end  is  then  rounded  ofi*  with  a  pair  of  may  also  be  dressed  in  any  of  the  ways 
scissors,  and  the  paper  on  being  opened  directed  for  these  birds,  but  the  best  way 
and  put  into  the  funnel,  with  the  pointed  is  roasting. 

part  downwards,  may  be  adapted  to  it  in  Gbousb.  A  description  of  game  in 
every  direction.  The  liquid  to  be  filtered  appearance  very  much  resembhiig  par- 
must  be  poured  in  gently,  and  a  little  at  a  tridge,  but  considered  of  higher  Javosr. 
time,  so  that  the  sudden  weight  may  not  It  is  principally  found  on  the  moors  in 
fracture  the  paper.  K  the  liquid  be  much  Scotland,  but  is  also  met  with  on  some  of 
troubled,  some  fresh  charcoal,  not  so  thick  the  high  downs  in  England.  It  is  dressed 
as  to  impede  the  passage,  should  be  put  according  to  all  the  &«ctions  given  for 
into  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  paper,  partridge,  (see  Pabtbidgb,)  and  is  abo 
Fresh  animal  charcoal  is  the  best  for  very  good  made  into  a  pie,  as  follows:— 
this  purpose,  but  wood  charcoal,  if  fr^sh,  Gbousb  Fib.  Having  pidced  and  weD 
will  generaUy  answer.  Powdered  alum  cleaned  as  many  grouse  as  may  be  neoes- 
,is  frequently  used,  when  the  liquid  is  not  sary,  season  them  with  Cayenne  pepper? 
for  internal  use,  as  for  perfumes ;  but  this  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  two  or  three  cloves 
must  notbeemployedfor  liqueurs,  or  other  pounded;  put  a  bit  of  butter  intoeaeb 
preparations  taken  internally.  In  filter-  bird,  and  lay  them  closely  into  a  pie  dish, 
mg  perfumes,  a  covered  funnel  should  be  with  a  little  stock,  or  good  brown  gravjt 
used  to  prevent  evaporaticm  during  the  and  a  wine-glass  of  port  wine ;  cover  the 
.process,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  for  dish  with  pw  paste,  and  bake  it  an  boiff 
the  aar,to  permit  t)ie  passage  of  the  liquid,  and  a  quarter.  If  intended  to  be  eaten 
which  would  not  flow  if  air  were  entirely  cold,  have  ready  a  little  rich  veal  gravjt 
excluded.  Filtering  pi^>er  may  be  pur-  and  pour  into  the  dish  when  it  comes  out 
.  chased  of  any  8tati(mer.  of  the  oven. 

FURNITURE  PASTE.    To  polish       Habk.   The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  lifl^ 

mahogany,   or  other  wooden  furniture,  of  digestion,  if  it  be  younff  and  kept  a 

prepare  a  paste  as  follows : — ^Dissolve,  vrith  sufficient  length  of  time  hmn  dreaamg ; 

gentle  heat,  some  yellow  bees*-wax  in  many  persons  keep  hares  imtll  the  putiv- 
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ftctive  stage  oi  decomposition  is  far  ad-  when  done,  poor  over  tile  hare  a  thick 

?aaced;  but  this  is  unnecesaarv  as  regards  sauce  made  with  the  liver  of  the  hare,  and 

the  tenderness  of  the  flesh,  which  is  never  serve, 

better  than  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  turn.  MABixATsn  Habx,  Boastbd.  Having 

The  best  paurt  of  the  hare,  when  roasted,  skinned  and  drawn  it,  lard  it  with  bacon, 

is  the  loin  and  the  thick  part  of  the  hind  and  put  it  in  a  dish  with  some  vinegar  and 

leg ;  the  other  parts  are  only  fit  for  stew-  water  made  lukewarm,  salt,  pepper,  two 

ing,  hashing,  or  jugging.    It  is  usual  to  or  three  onions,  a  shalot,  two  bay  leaves, 

roast  a  hare  first,  and  to  stew  or  jug  the  a  bunch  of  fine  herbs,  and  a  piece  <^  but- 

portion  which  is  not  eaten  the  first  day.  ter  floored.    Let  it  lie  in  this  seasoning 

To  ascertain  whether  the  hare  be  old  or  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  roast, 

^oung,  feel  the  fore  legs  just  above  the  basting  it  with  the  same  seasoning;  strain 

joint;  if  there  be  a  very  small  protube-  what  remains;  add  a  little  gravy,  and 

ranee,  equal  in  size  to  about  t^e  half  of  a  serve  very  hot,  in  a  sauce-boat,  with  the 

^lit  pea,  the  animal  is  young ;  the  nose  hare. 

of  the  young  hare  is  also  more  pointed  Hass  Fix.    Wash  the  hare  well,  and 

than  thiat  of  the  old,  and  the  ears  are  cut  it  into  small  pieces;  put  them  into 

more  tender.  some  cold  water,  and  let  th^  lie  for  bidf 

Hashsd  Hake.  Cut  the  hare  into  an  hour;  drain  in  a  sieve,  and  season 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  stewnan  highly  with  two  or  tiiree  cloves  pounded, 
with  some  good  stock  highly  seaaoneo,  a  and  some  black  and  Cayenne  pepper ; 
glass  of  port  wine,  a  little  l^non-juice,  then  lay  the  pieces  in  a  ^ie  dish,  with  g 
and  two  or  three  cloves;  let  it  simmer  lew  small  slices  of  ham  mixed  with  them, 
over  a  slow  fire.  Serve  vfith  currant  some  good  brown  stock,  and  a  tumbler- 
jelly  sauce.  ful  of  port  wine ;  cover  the  ^ah  with  pufF 

To  Jug  a  Ha&e.    This  mode  of  cook-  paste.    If  to  be  eaten  hot,  a  suet  crust  is 

ing  a  hare  is  very  desiraUe  when  there  very  good ;  if  the  pie  is  intended  to  be 

is  any  doubt  as  to  its  a^  as  an  old  hare,  eaten  cold,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 

which  would  be  oUierwise  uneatable,  may  oven,  raise  the  crust,  and  fill  up  the  dish 

be  made  into  an  agreeable  dish.    After  with  a  rich  seasoned  gravy,  wnich  when 

having  well  washed  the  hare,  cut  it  into  cold  will  become  a  firm  jelly, 

pieces,  and  let  it  lie  for  about  half  an  hour  Hakb  Fie  a  i^  Bouboboiss.     Cut 

in  lukewarm   vinegar  and  water ;   then  up  the  hare,  preserving  as  much  of  the 

drain,  and  put  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  blood  as   possible;    lard    with    bacon; 

good  stock,  pepper,  salt,  two  or  three  season  wiw  salt,  parsley,  and  shalot,  all 

cloves,  a  shalot,  and  two  or  three  green  cut  fine ;  then  stew  it  wiUi  a  slice  of  but- 

onions  shred  fine,  a  bunch  of  fine  herbs,  ter,  and  half  a  glass  of  brandy;  set  it  over 

two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  about  a  pint  a  slow  fire,  and  when  the  sauce  is  nearly 

of  water ;  let  it  stew  for  about  an  hour  on  consumed,  add  the  blood,  letting  it  heat, 

a  slow  fire.    At  the  expiration  of  that  but  not  boil ;  then  lay  the  pieces  of  the 

time,  remove  it  firom  the  stew-pan,  and  hare  closely  in  a  dish,  cover  with  a  crust, 

put  it  into  a  deep  .dish  that  will  stand  the  and  bake ;  serve  cold, 

heat  of  an  oven ;  strain  the  liquor  that  may  To  Boast  a  Habs.    Skin  and  clean  it, 

remain  in  the  stewpan  on  it,  adding,  if  and  lay  it  in  cold  water  for  three  or  four 

necessary,  a  little  more  stock,  or  good  hours,  changing  the  water  repeatedly; 

gravy,  a  little  Cayenne  pq[iper,  a  squeexe  then  rub  it  with  a  little  salt,  wa^  it  again 

of  lemon,  and  about  a  pint  of  French  thoroughly,  and  dry  it  well;  mince  the 

white  wine,  or  port  wine.    Let  it  bake  in  liver,  and  mix  it  with  grated  bread  crumbs, 

a  slow  oven  for  two  hours,  covering  the  a  little  chopped  fiit  bacon,  and  fk  bit  of 

dish  with  a  coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water ;  butter ;  grated  nutmeg,  pep]^,  salt,  and 

when  done,  remove  the  paste.  a  little  grated  lemon-peel ;  bind  the  whole 

CivBT  jm  LiEVKE.  Cut  a  hare  in  with  an  egg  well  beaten,  put  it  into  the 
pieces,  or  take  what  remains  of  a  hare  hare,  and  truss  it.  When  first  put  down 
previously  roasted,  of  which  little  may  to  the  fire,  baste  with  warm  salt  imd 
We  been  eaten ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan  water  until  the  blood  be  out  of  it ;  pour 
with  some  fresh  butter,  a  few  slices  of  off  the  wat^,  and  put  into  the  dripping- 
bacon,  sweet  herbs,  and  choi^ped  mush-  pan  some  milk,  with  which  the  hare  must 
rooms  or  champignons ;  when  they  are  be  basted  till  nearly  done ;  then  baste  with 
thcHToughly  heated,  add  a  little  flour  beaten  butter,  and  froth  it  well.  Serve  with 
up  with  consommJ  or  water,  salt,  pepper,  gravy  and  currant  jelly  sauce,  as  for 
and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  (French)  ;  venison. 
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Stewed  Hare.  When  all  the-meat  fine.  A  short  time  before  they  are  ready, 
has  been  cut  off  into  small  pieces,  put  the  put  into  the  stewpan  the  hearts  of  three 
bones  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  consom-  or  four  cabbages  which  have  been  previ- 
m6,  or  water  mixed  with  any  rich  gravy,  ously  boiled,  and  stew  together  tul  the 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pep-  hiras  are  tender.  Bemove  the  slices  of 
per,  and  two  or  three  small  onions,  and  ham  before  serving, 
boil  for  half  an  hour ;  then  strain  it  and  Pabtbidges  a  l*etouffade.  This 
put  in  the  hare,  adding  at  the  same  time  mode  of  cooking  is  more  particularly  de- 
two  or  three  thin  slices  of  bacon,  a  small  sirable  when  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
wine  glass  of  port  wine,  a  little  salt,  and  birds  are  old.  Having  picked,  drawD, 
two  CK>ves  bruised ;  let  it  stew  two  hours,  and  singed  them,  lard  their  breasts  with 
adding  a  little  more  gravy,  if  necessary,  bacon,  and  season  vnth  salt,  pepper,  and 
Serve  with  currant  jeUy  sauce.  fine  herbs  shred  very  fine ;  then  put  the 

Obtolah.  a  bird  smaller  than  the  birds  into  a  stewpan  on  some  slices  of 
lark,  very  fikt,  and  of  delicate  and  exqui-  bacon,  and  place  on  them  some  slices  of 
site  flavour.  Ortolans  are  seldom  found,  veal,  two  carrots,  an  onion,  two  or  three 
owing  to  their  scarcity  and  deamess,  but  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  a  little  thyme,  and  a 
at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  usual  way  bunch  of  parsley ;  put  a  few  slices  of 
of  dressing  them  is  to  cover  their  breast  bacon  at  the  top,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  bacon,  and  roast  them,  (in  a  Dutch  with  buttered  paper ;  add  half  a  tmnbler- 
oven  is  the  preferable  mode,)  basting  them  fdl  of  French  white  wine,  and  about  the 
well ;  place  a  toast  beneath  them ;  when  same  quantity  of  stock  or  highly  seasoned 
servcKl,  squeeze  a  lemon  over  them.  They  gra^  ;  let  them  simmer  &r  about  two 
are  sometimes  placed  within  an  eggshell,  hours,  or  until  tender ;  pour  over  them, 
well  buttered,  and  cooked  in  hot  when  served,  a  little  sauce  Espagnole, 
ashes ;  but  this  does  not  improve  their    (which  see.) 

flavour.  They  may  be  also  dressed  in  Pabtbidges  au  Gbatin.  Birds  which 
any  of  the  modes  given  for  quails,  (see  have  been  roasted  and  served  at  table  on 
Quails.)  a  former  day  may  be  made  into  an  agree- 

Fabtbidgb.  a  Urd  about  the  size  of  able  dish,  as  follows : — ^Put  into  a  dish  that 
a  chicken,  and  highly  esteemed.  There  vrill  stand  fire,  a  slice  of  butter,  and  when 
are  two  sorts  of  partridge,  the  red  and  it  is  melted,  strew  in  some  grated  bread 
grey  legged ;  the  latter  sort  is  the  most  crumbs,  a  little  parsley,  and  two  or  three 
conmion,  being  an  inhabitant  of  almost  shalots  shred  very  fine,  and  salt  and  pep- 
every  country,  though  its  flavour  and  size  per ;  let  this  seasoning  brown  over  the 
vary  in  different  climates.  This  bird  fire  for  a  short  time;  cut  the  birds  into 
forms  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  pieces,  and  havine  warmed  them  in  some 
sportsman,  and  also  considerable  gratifica-  stock  or  gravy,  v^th  a  little  salt,  pepper, 
tion  to  the  ban  vivant.  Its  flesh  is  equally  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  put  them 
suitable  to  the  invalid  as  that  of  the  phea-  on  the  **  gratin,"  and  serve,  with  some 
sant,  for  its  digestible  and  nourishing  crumbs  of  bread  browned  over  them, 
properties;  but  this  only  applies  to  it  To  Stew  Pabtbidges.  Make  a  force- 
when  young,  as  when  old  it  becomes  meat,  as  directed  for  pheasants,  stuff  the 
tough,  hard  of  digestion,  and  of  disagree-  craw,  and  lard  the  breast ;  put  a  piece  of 
able  flavour.  The  partridge  should  be  butter,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
hung  some  days  before  it  is  cooked,  as  it  into  the  inside  of  the  bird,  dredge  them 
becomes  more  tender  and  high  flavoured,  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  butter  for  a 
It  is  dressed  agreeably  to  all  the  directions  few  minutes ;  th^n  put  them  into  a  stew- 
given  under  the  head  of  Pheasant,  and  ptn,  with  some  good  gravy,  half  a  pint  of 
as  follows: —  French  white  or  port  wine,  and  a  little 

Pabtbii>G£8  auz  Choux.  When  the  mushroom  catsup ;  let  them  stew  for  about 
birds  have  been  trussed  as  for  roasting,  twenty  minutes,  covering  closely  the 
cover  the  breast  vrith  a  slice  of  bacon,  and  whole  time ;  take  them  out,  thicken  the 
put  into  the  inside  of  each  bird  a  bit  of  gravy  with  a  little  flour,  boil  it  up,  poor 
butter,  floured,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  it  over  the  birds,  and  serve ;  ganiishing 
pepper,  and  lemon-thyme  rubbed  fine ;  the  dish  vrith  force-meat  balls,  and  yolks 
fry  them  a  short  time,  and  then  put  them  of  hard  boiled  eggs. 
into  a  stevepan  with  some  good  gravy,  a  Stewed  Pabtbidges,  according  to 
slice  or  two  of  lean  ham,  a  small  vrine  Mrs.  Bundell*s  Domestic  Cookery: — ^Truss 
glass  of  French  white  wine,  a  little  Cayenne  the  partridges  vrith  the  wings  over  the 
pepper,  a  shalot,  and  an  anchovy  chopped  back,  and  a  skewer  tbrough  the  legs;  cut 
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%  piece  of  pork  or  bacon,  and  put  it  To  Boast  Phsasamt.     Pick,  dean, 

into  a  saucepan,  >vith  a  piece  of  butter  and  singe  the  bird ;  remove  the  craw  by 

the  size  of  a  walnut ;    fry  the  bacon  making  a  slit  in  the  back  part  of  the 

brown,  and  when  quite  done,  put  in  the  neck ;  the  head  is  to  be  left  on,  and  in 

partridges,  and  keep  turning  them  until  trussing  is  to  be  turned  under  the  wing. 

they  are  very  brown,  taking  care  that  the  The  directions  given  for  roasting  fowl 

bacon  shall  be  as  much  on  the  breast  as  and  chicken  are  equally  applicable   to 

possible ;  then  add  about  a  teacupful  of  pheasant.     It  is  served  witn  gravy  in 

gravy.    Have  ready  some  greens,  or  a  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce  and  celery 

large  cabbage,  boiled;  when  well  drained,  sauce  in  sauce  tureens.     A  good  sized 

chop  it  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt ;  put  bird    will    require    nearly  an  hour   to 

it  while  vrarm,  with  the  gntvy,  to  the  roast. 

partridges,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for  lYench    way  :    Having   cleaned    and 

an  hour,  turning  the  birds  frequently:  trussed  it,  as  above  directed,  lard    the 

serve  up  with  the  bacon  underneath,  and  breast  widi  fat  bacon,  or  stuff  it  with  a 

the  greens  round  them.  stuifing  made  of  a  little   grated    hsan^ 

Pheasant.  A  bird  which  ranks  almost  parsley,  and  shalots  shred  very  fine,  pep- 
as  the  first  amongst  feathered  game ;  it  per,  and  salt ;  serve  vnth  any  highW 
is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  fbwl,  flavoured  sauce.  Where  the  stuffing  u 
but  with  the  bill  rather  longer,  and  more  used  without  larding,  the  breast  should 
curved.  The  flesh  of  the  pheasant  is  most  be  covered  with  a  slice  of  bacon,  and  a 
delicate,  particularly  that  of  the  cock,  piece  of  writing  paper,  buttered,  placed 
which  is  larger,  and  of  higher  flavour  |han  over  the  whole. 

the  hen ;  it  should  not  be  eaten  too  soon  That  amusing  work,  ^  Physiologie  da 
after  it  has  been  killed,  indeed,  it  can  Gout,**  recently  published  in  Pam,  haa 
scarcely  be  kept  too  long  for  game  eaters,  the  following  on  tne  pheasant : — 
The  flesh  of  tiie  pheasant  is  strongly  re-  "•  This  biid,  if  eaten  within  three  days 
conunended  for  convalescents,  as  it  is  easy  after  it  is  killed,  has  nothing  peculiar 
of  digestion,  and  very  nutritious.  Boast-  about  it,  is  neither  so  delicate  as  the  do- 
ing is  the  usual  way  of  cooking  this  bird  mestic  fowl,  nor  so  high  flavoured  as  the 
in  England.  quail ;  but,  cooked  at  the  proper  point  of 

Pheasaitt  Fib.    For  this  dish  the  birds  time,  its  flesh  is  tender,  and  its  flavour  is 

should  be  boned,  and  their  heads  cut  off;  sublune,  for  it  has  then  the  taste  both  of 

then  make  a  stuffing  veith  grated  bread,  a  fowl  and  venison.    The  {feasant  should 

little  grated  ham,  a  very  small  quantity  not  be  plucked  until  the  moment  when  it 

of  minced  beef  suet;  season  with  nutmeg,  is  fit  for  roasting;    it  should  t^en  be 

pepper,  and  salt,  binding  the  whole  wi&  plucked  and  firmly  larded.    To  stuff  it, 

yolk  of  egg,  well  beaten ;  put  a  little  of  take  two  woodcocks,  remove  the  bones, 

this  forcemeat  into  the  birds,  and  fry  them  and  make  two  separate  lots  of  the  flesh 

for  about  five  minutes;  then  line  a  deep  and  entrails — ^viz.,  the  flesh  in  one,  and 

dish  with  slices  of  flit  bacon,  with  some  of  the  entrails  and  livers  in  the  other ;  chop 

this  stuffing  placed  at  the  bottom ;  put  in  up  the  flesh  with  beef  suet,  a  little  bacon^ 

the  birds,  adding  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  pepper,  salt,  fine  herbs,  and  truffles ;  with 

a  little  more  of  the  forcemeat,  and  lay  this  stuffing  fill  the  inside  of  the  pheasant 

slices  of  fiit  bacon  over  the  whole ;  cover  This  is  sometimes  difficult  if  the  pheasant 

the  dish  with  a  coarse  paste,  and  bake  for  be  not  fresh ;  but  by  placing  over  it  a 

four  hours.     Befiire  using  this  pie,  the  crust  of  bread,  and  tymg  round  with  a 

coarse  paste  must  be  removed,  and  a  rich  bit  of  tape,  the  stuffing  may  be  secured, 

puff  paste  substituted  for  it ;  bake  until  The  entrails  and  livers  of  the  woodcocks 

this  paste  is  done,  and  serve.    Mushrooms  are  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — ^Pound 

or  tniffles  may  be  added  to  the  forcemeat,  them  in  a  mortar  with  some  truffles,  and 

and  a  few  more  put  in  the  dish.    If  the  a  little  bacon  and  fr'esh  butter ;   spread 

pie  is  intended  for  keeping,  or  to  be  sent  this  paste  on  two  pieces  of  toasted  bread, 

ss  a  present,  a  large  quantity  of  spice  and  place  the  bread  under  the  bird  whilst 

should  be  used,  and  the  baking  finisned  roasting.    When  the  pheasant  is  cooked, 

with  the  coarse  crust,  which  should  be  serve  it  up  on  the  bread.    This  dish  is 

nothing  more  than  flour  and  water.    In  worthy  of  being  set  before  angels.** 

this  case  the  pheasant  is  eaten  cold,  and  ^  Pheasant  with  Soub  ELbout.    Clean, 

the  crust  is  thrown  away ;  this,  in  fkct,  is  singe,  and  truss  the  bird  as  for  roasting ; 

the  only  way  in  which  pheasant  pie  is  and  season  the  inside  with  salt,  pepper, 

eaten  in  France.  cloves,  a  little  parsley,  and  chibole  chopped 
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fine ;  lard  the  breast  with  &t  bacon ;  then  take  them  out,  strain  the  liquor,  and  servi 

prepare  some  sour  krout,  and  cook  it  with  over  the  birds. 

a  piece  of  pickled  pork,  and  a  cervelas,  Another  way :  Singe,  and  draw  them, 

commonly  called  in  England  "saveloy,"  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little 

moistening  it  with  a  little  good  gravy,  brown  roux,  a  glass  of  French  white  wine, 

for  about  twenty  minutes ;  then  remove  some  stock,  parsley,  and  green  onions,  a 

the  pork  and  the  cervelas,  and  put  the  bay  leaf,  and  a  few  cloves ;  stew  for  half 

pheasant  into  the   middle  of  the  sour  an  hour,  and  serve,  garnishing  the  (&h 

krout,  and  let  it  cook  for  about  an  hour ;  with  toasted  bread, 

when  done,  put  the  bird  on  a  dish,  drain  Snips.    A  bird  of  passage ;  in  habits 

the  sour  krout  and  place  round  it,  skin  and  appearance  resembling  the  woodcock, 

and  cut  the  cervelas  into  slices,  with  which,  but  much  smaller  and  lighter  in  cokur. 

and  with  slices  of  the  pork,  garnish  the  Like  the  woodcock,  it  visits  England  goIj 

outer  edge.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  but  a  few 

FiiOVEB.    A  bird  rather  larger  than  ft  rare  instances  of  their  breeding  in  that 

pigeon,  but  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  climate  have  occurred.    They  are  dressed 

to  it  in  shape.    There  are  several  varieties  precisely  the  same  as  woodcock, 

of  the  plover,  all  equally  good  for  the  table.  ^   Teal.    A  species  of  wild  fowl,  similar 

The  eggs  of  the  plover  are  held  in  high  in  appearance  and  flavour  to  the  widgeon, 

estimation,  as  possessing  more  nutritious  but  smaller ;   it  is  cooked  in  precisely 

qualities  than  the  hen*s  egg.    For  dress-  the  same  manner  as   that   bird.    (See 

ing  plover,  all  the  directions  given  for  the  Widgeon.) 

woodcock  may  be  followed;    like  that  Venison.     The  flesh  of  deer  stands 

bird,  they  are  Usually   dressed  without  first  in  the  list  of  game,  as  being  the  most 

removing  the  trail.  esteemed  as  to  flavour,  and  vexy  liglit  of 

Quail.     This  bird  is  very  much  in  digestion.    In  the  choice  of  this  article, 

form  like  the  partridge,  but  much  smaller  j  that  of  which  the  fot  is  thick,  and  bright 

and  when  fat  is  of  very  delicate  flavour,  in  colour,  is  the  best.    Venison  is  a  meat 

but  not  so  nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion  which  is  never  eaten  until  it  has  been 

as  the  partridge.  hung  for  some  time ;  when  it  is  desired 

Quails  with  Bat  Leaves.  Draw  that  it  should  be  merely  tender,  but  with- 
and  truss  them,  and  having  minced  the  out  acquiring  the  high  flavour  caused  by 
livers,  mix  them  vnth  some  parsley  and  long  keeping,  it  ediould  be  well  mbM 
green  onions,  a  slice  of  butter,  salt,  and  over  with  powdered  charcoal.  For  roast- 
pepper,  and  stuff  the  birds  with  them ;  injs^,  the  haunch  is  considered  the  primest 
cover  them  with  buttered  paper,  and  joint;  before  it  is  placed  on  the  spit,  it 
roast ;  boil  some  bay  leaves  in  v^ter,  must  be  well  washed  in  lukewarm  miSk 
make  them  into  a  sauce,  with  some  cullis,  and  water,  and  then  dried ;  it  must  next 
and  serve  over  the  birds.  be  covered  with  white  paper  well  but- 

Bboiled  Quails.  Singe,  and  draw  tered,  over  which  is  hdd  a  coarse  paste  of 
them,  and  split  them  down  the  back ;  put  flour  and  water,  to  the  thickness  of  a 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  salad  oil^  quarter  of  an  inch ;  this  paste  is  to  be 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  a  little  salt  covered  with  another  sheet  of  well  bnt- 
and  peippeT;  cover  them  with  slices  of  t^ed  paper;  puttiie  joint  down  to  a  clear 
bacon,  stew  over  a  slow  fire  for  about  a  fire,  basting  with  beef  drij^ing  until  it  is 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  them  out,  nearly  done,  when  the  paste  must  be  re- 
cover them  with  bread  crumbs,  and  broil ;  moved,  and  the  venison  basted  with  bnt- 
serve  them  with  the  sauce  in  which  they  ter,  dredged  with  flour,  till  it  froths,  and 
have  been  stewed,  which  must  be  strained  acquires  a  fine  colour.  A  haunch  of 
and  boiled  up.  venison  is  served  vdth  its  own  and  also 

To  R0A6T  Quails.    Havmg  cleaned  some  j^ood  brown  gravy ;  currant  jelly 

them,  cover  them  vnth  slices  of  bacon,  saUce  is  also  an  indispensable  addition, 

and  roast  as  directed  for  partridge,  basting  the  ji^ly  being  beaten  up  and  melted  witii 

well  at  first  with  butter ;  serve  with  some  port  wine  and  sugar.      A  good  sized 

Espagnole  sauce.  haunch  will  require  about  four  hours  to 

To  Stew  Quails.    Place  them  in  a  dress.    When  the  neck  or  shoulder  is 

stewpan,  vidth  a  slice  of  veal,  three  or  four  roasted,  the  paste  is  not  used ;  but  these 

rashers  of  bacon,  a  little  butter,  salt,  pep-  joints  are  seldom  roasted,  being  generally 

per,  a  little  stock  or  good  gravy,  and  half  used  for  soups,  pasties,  &c. 

a  tumbler  of  French  white  wine;  stew  Venison   Collops.    Cut  two  pounds 

JDver  a  slow  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  then  of  the  lean  part  of  venison  into  thin  slices, 
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n^ce  it  very  finely,  to  which  add  some  Wild  Duck,  Boasted.  The  wild 
brown  roux,  and  beat  it  well  together ;  duck  is  seldom  served  in  any  other  way 
have  ready  some  beef  gravy,  which  has  in  England.  In  purchasing  wild  ducks 
been  highly  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pep*  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they 
per,  salt,  and  some  port  wine,  in  which  are  not  fishy ;  this  may  be  known  by 
stew  the  minced  venison  for  half  an  hour ;  (qpening  the  beak  and  smelling.  In  roast- 
before  servingaddalittlemushroom  catsup,  ing,  they  should  be  sufficiently  under- 

To  Hash  v  jbnison.  Make  a  gravy  by  done  to  leave  in  some  of  the  blood.  In 
boiling  the  trimminffs  of  the  cold  haunch  serving  them,  it  is  usual  for  the  carver  to 
in  a  little  good  stock ;  season  with  whole  slice  the  breast,  and  strew  over  it  a  good 
pe{^r,  a  little  salt,  and  add  a  bit  of  but-  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  al^  to 
ter  rolled  in  flour,  a  little  currant  jelly,  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  a  glass  of  port  wiae ;  when  the  sauce  On  the  Continent,  wild  ducks  are  some- 
is  hot,  put  in  the  venison,  which  has  been  times  roasted,  and  when  cold,  are  cut  up, 
cut  into  thin  slices ;  heat  it  thoroughly,  and  stewed  for  a  short  time  with  claret, 
and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  salt  .and  pepper,  and  a  dash  of  lemon 

HAtTNCHOFVEKisoN,  (FsemchWat.)  juico.    lu  this  Way  they  are  not  a  bad 

Lord  with  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a  large  dish. 

vessel  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  some  Woodcock.  This  is  a  migratory 
salt,  and  pepper,  three  bay  leaves,  a  few  bird,  which  only  visits  the  southern  coun- 
cloves,  a  bunch  of  fine  herbs,  a  little  tries  of  Europe  at  the  aTO>roach  of  win- 
paisley,  and  a  few  onions  sliced;  let  it  ter.  Much  speculation  has  arisen  as  to 
steep  m  this  seasoning  for  two  days ;  then  the  country  whence  these  birds  come, 
roast,  and  serve  with  pepper  sauce.  An  as  their  firet  landing  place  is  the  Scilly 
bour  and  a  quarter  is  sufficient  to  cook  a  Islands ;  great  numbers  of  them  are  there 
moderate  sized  joint.  Eilled,  as  n>r  two  or  three  days  after  their 

Yenisoiy  Fastt.  The  neck  or  breast  arrivdi  they  are  so  exhausted  firom  the 
is  chosen  for  this  dish :  cut  the  meat  into  long  flight  they  have  taken  as  to  be  readily 
small  steaks,  fiit  and  lean ;  season  them  knocked  down  with  §ticks.  After  a  few 
highly  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  both  days  rest,  they  i^;ain  start  for  the  mam 
black  and  Cayenne,  a  little  b^iyten  mace,  land,  and  are  no  more  seen  in  these  islands 
and  a  clove  pounded ;  fry  them  lightly  in  until  the  next  season.  They  soon  recover 
batter ;  then  line  the  sides  and  edges  of  a  their  fittigue,  and  get  in  good  condition ; 
pie  dish  with  puff  paste,  lay  in  the  steaks,  they  affora  good  amusement  to  the  snorts- 
adding  some  rich  gravy,  a  glass  of  port  man.  The  woodcock  is  such  a  timia  bird 
wine,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  cover  the  as  to  frequently  fall,  and  be  picked  up  by 
dish  with  pufiP  paste,  and  bake  it  nearly  the  sportsman,  when  the  closest  examin- 
two  hours ;  pour  some  more  highly  sea-  ation  has  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
soned  gravy  into  the  pie  before  servmg.  wound. 

To  Stew   a    Beeast    of   Venison.  Woodcock  Pie.    The  birds  must  be 

Afi:er  washing  it  well,  dry  it,  and  cut  into  cleaned,  and  drawn,  and  the  trail  made 

pieces ;  dredge  well  with  flour,  and  firy  to  into  a  forcemeat,  as  below  directed,  and 

a  good  colour ;  then  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  placed  at  the  .bottom  of  the  dish ;  cover 

with   some    good    stock,    pepper,    salt,  with  a  puff  j>aste ;  and  before  sending  to 

and  two  or  three  doves ;   and  simmer  table,  pour  m  some  rich  highly  seasoned 

till  thoroughly  done.  gravy  made  hot. 

Venison  CuTi^ETs,  are  cut  from  the  neck;  To  Boast  Woodcock.     This  is  the 

seasoned   with    pemier,    and    salt,    and  usual  way  in  which  this  bird  is  dressed  in 

broiled ;  serve  wiui  a  rich  gravy,   and  England ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 

currant  jeUy  sauce.  is  sometimes  cooked  in  other  ways,  but 

Wild  Goose.     (See  Wild  Duck.)  without  any  improvement  being  tnereby 

WmoEON.      A   description    of   wild  derived  to    the  flavour.      Having  well 

fowl,  resembling  in  appearance  and  flavour  picked  the  birds,  truss  their  heads  under 

the  wild  duck,  but  smaller.     All  the  the  vnngs,  and  put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven, 

directions  given  for  cooking  vrild  duck  vrith  toasted  bread  under  them,  to  catch 

maybe  followed  for  widgeon.   (See  Wild  the  trail,  and  on  which  the  birds  must  be 

Duck.)  served ;  baste  with  butter,  and  serve  very 

Wild  Boab.     The  flesh  of  the  wild  hot.    They  may  be  served  vrith  melted 

hoar  is  superior  to  that  of  the  domestic  butter  in  a  sauce  tureen, 

hog.    It  may  be  dressed  according  to  the  Stewed    Woodcocks.      When    the 

instructions  given  under  the  head  Fork,  birds  have  been  picked  and  singed,  draw 
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them ;  and  make  a  stuffing  of  the  trail,  never  allow  the  symptoms  of  a  sore  throat 
with  the  addition  of  some  bacon  cut  to  go  on,  but  check  them  at  their  first 
small,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  shalot  chop-  appearance,  by  the  Cayenne  gargle.  As 
ped  fine,  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  salt,  and  soon  as  the  throat  begins  to  feel  sore,  a 
pepper ;  when  these  ingredients  have  been  dose  of  salts  should  be  taken,  the  feet 
well  mixed  together,  fill  the  woodcocks  should  be  put  into  a  mustard  bath,  com- 
with  the  stuffing,  sew  them  up,  and  brown  posed  of  two  gallons  of  water  and  two 
them  in  some  butter ;  then  put  into  a  ounces  of  the  nour  of  mustard,  and  kept 
^tewpan  some  slices  of  bacon,  lay  the  there  in  the  same  temperature,  just  warm 
woodcocks  on  them,  and  cover  with  more  enough  to  be  agreeable  and  no  more,  for 
islices  of  bacon ;  let  them  stew  for  twenty  half  an  hour ;  and  the  Cayenne  cai]gl6 
minutes,  then  add  a  little  stock  or  good  should  be  used  once  or  twice.  K  uiis  be 
gravy,  and  a  glass  of  French  white  wme ;  done  at  night,  the  probability  is  that  every 
continue  the  cooking  over  a  slow  fire  until  unfavourable  symptom  wifl  be  gone  in 
thoroughly  done;  then  serve,  straining  the  morning;  whereas  the  neglect  of  a 
the  sauce,  and  pouring  it  over  the  birds,  few  hours  might  lay  the  founcUition  of  a 
Just  before  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  add  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  GAKLIC.  This  bulbous  root  should 
GARGLES.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  be  used  sparingly,  even  by  persons  who 
the  throat,  which  is  held  there  for  some  do  not  disapprove  of  its  fiavour  in  excess, 
time,  the  patient  making  a  muscular  effort  as  it  is  of  a  strongly  stimulating  n&tore. 
to  wash  the  tluroat  thoroughly,  without  It  is  a  diuretic  and  sudorific,  and  a  decoction 
swallowing  the  liquid;  as  there  is  always,  of  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
however,  a  chance  of  a  small  portion  passing  cine  to  promote  copious  perspiration  and 
into  the  stomach,  gargles  are  usually  com-  increase  the  urinary  secretion.  It  is  gene- 
posed  of  harmless  ingredients.  The  best  '^ly  considered  to  have  anti-putrescent 
gargle  for  sore  throats,  at  any  stage  before  qualities,  but  these  appear  to  nave  been 
suppuration,  is  an  infusion  of  red  rose  much  exaggerated ;  as  have  also  its  effects 
leaves,  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  in  asthma,  and  other  affections  of  the 
water,  two  drachms  of  alum,  and  a  few  lungs ;  it  is  used,  however,  beneficially 
drops  of  vitriolic  acid ;  these  are  strained,  for  children  as  a  vermifuge,  or  remedv 
and  about  half  a  wine-glassful  is  used  at  for  worms.  In  cookery,  a  very  snm 
a  time.  As  the  acid  affects  the  teeth,  portion  of  garlic  improves  the  fiavour  of 
when  used  frequently,  the  mouth  should  man^  dishes,  and  a  clove  introduced  into 
be  well  washed  after  gargling,  with  water  a  jomt  of  meat  before  roasting  imparts  a 
in  which  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dis-  fiavour  which  is  &r  from  disagreeable, 
solved.  In  the  early  stage  of  sore  throat.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  parts  of 
the  best  gargle  is  a  wine-glassful  of  half  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  to 
vinegar  and  half  water,  and  as  much  put  a  clove  of  garlic  in  the  knuckle  of  a 
Cayenne  pepper  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence ;  leg  of  mutton.  It  is  propagated  in  the 
if  this  be  used  as  soon  as  the  first  symp-  same  manner  as  shalots,  plimting  the  sets 
torn  of  a  sore  throat  comes  on,  the  chances  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  taking 
are  a  thousand  to  one  that  it  will  disap-  them  up  in  August, 
pear  m  two  or  three  applications  ;  but  it  GASTRIC  JUICE.  A  transparent 
might  be  dangerous  to  use  it  if  the  symp-  fluid,  secreted  finom  the  interior  of  the 
toms  have  been  of  many  hours  duration,  stomach,  and  the  principal  agent  in  diges* 
In  the  incipient  sore  throat,  the  mechan-  tion.  From  the  experiments  which  &ve 
ical  irritation  of  this  gargle  overpowers  been  made  both  on  man  and  on  the  lower 
the  morbid  inflammation  of  disease,  and  the  animals,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  during 
pain  thus  mechanically  caused  rapidly  digestion  this  juice  is  acid  and  strongly 
subsides ;  but  if  the  inflammation  of  disease  anti-putrescent.  When  the  stcmiach  is 
has  made  much  progress,  and  has  become  fiisting,  this  juice  is  neither  acid  net 
acute,  the  irritation  of  the  Cayenne  pep-  alkaline,  but  has  a  saline  taste.  (See 
per  might  rather  increase  than  subdue  it.  Digestion  and  Indigestion.) 
It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  almost  as  GASTRONOMY.  The  term  applied 
an  in&llible  rule,  that  a  strong  stimulating  to  the  science,  if  so  it  may  be  call^  of 
gargle  in  the  early  stage  of  sore  throat,  good  eating  and  drinking.  The  French 
from  taking  cold,  will  remove  all  danger,  call  all  connoisseurs  in  this  way  gtutro- 
particularly  if  the  bowels  be  opened  at  the  nomes^  and  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
same  time  by  some  cooling  purgative,  the  gourmands^  or  gluttons,  who  devonr 
Persons  who  are  subject  to  qumsey  should  everything  that  is  good,  and  the  gowrwdi 
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who  eat  but  little,  and  that  of  the  choicest    be  substituted  in  all  cases  for  the  powder* 
descriptions.  is  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  powder 

6IBLET  FIE.  Scald  and  clean  two  in  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
sets  qS  goose  giblets ;  and  having  cut  them  leaving  it  for  some  days,  occasionally 
into  proper  sized  pieces,  wash  them  well,  shaking  the  bottle,  then  fJlowing  it  to 
and  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  v^th  two  settle,  and  filtering  it.  A  few  drops  of 
or  three  small  onions,  some  salt,  and  this  in  tea,  or  any  liquid,  make  a  fine 
whole  pepper ;  let  them  stew  in  a  little  stomachic  Ginger  also  forms  the  basis  of 
water  for  half  an  hour;  then  put  them  an  agreeable  beverage  called  ginger  wine, 
into  a  pie  dish  with  some  more  seasoning,  (see  Wiubs,)  and  ofanother  called  ginger 
and  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  been  beer, — (see  Gisoek  Bebb.) 
stewed ;  when  cold,  line  the  edges  of  the  Gm  geb  Bebb.  A  very  agreeable  and 
dish,  and  cover  it  with  a  good  puff  paste ;  wholesome  beverage  when  well  made.  It 
before  serving,  open  the  crust,  and  pour  was  first  invented  a  great  many  years  ago 
in  a  little  rich  white  gravy,  and  a  glass  of  by  a  Mr.  Pitt,  a  suigeon  at  JLiewes,  and 
French  white  vnne,  seasoned,  and  made  rose  rapidly  into  fame.  Even  when  made 
quite  hot ;  it  vnll  require  an  hour  to  bake,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  a  cheap  beverage,  but 
A  well  seasoned  rump-steak  placed  at  the  as  it  is  usually  made,  it  is  still  cheaper, 
bottom  of  the  dish  is  an  improvement.  tartaric  Acid  being  used  instead  of  lemon 

GIN.  A  liquor  distilled  firom  grain,  juice.  The  best  way  of  making  ginger 
and  flavoured  with  juniper  berries.  The  beer  is  as  follows : — ^Pour  eleven  gallons 
Hollandsgin  is  seldom  sweetenec^  but  that  of  boiling  water  upon  fourteen  pounds  of 
nuule  m  England  generally  is  a  little.  In  white  sugar,  the  juice  of  eighteen  lemons, 
some  of  the  Hollands  gin  an  additional  a  pound  of  bruised  ginger,  and  the  rind 
flavour  is  ^ven  by  celery  seed.  Much  of  or  two  lemons.  When  at  the  proper 
the  English  gin  contains  turpentine  and  temperature,  (see  Bbbwihg,^  add  two  or 
sulphuric  acid.     (See  Spntrrs.)  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  let  it  ferment 

GINGER.  The  root  of  a  plant  ex-  for  about  a  day ;  then  put  it  into  a  cask 
ported  in  a  dried  state  firofh  the  coun-  to  finish  the  fermentation;  and  when  that 
tries  in  which  it  grovra  to  Europe.  The  is  completed,  fine  it,  and  bung  it  dovm 
root  is  also  preserved,  when  in  a  fresh  closely.  It  may  be  bottled  in  stone 
state,  in  sugar,  and  then  becomes  a  fine  bottles  almost  immediately.  Some  per- 
dish  for  dessert.  The  best  preserved,  as  sons  boil  the  vmter  and  sugar  together 
well  as  dried  ginger,  comes  mnxi  Jamaica,  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  ginger ;  but 
When  ginger  is  of  good  quality,  it  has  this  trouble  is  unnecessary,  imless  it  be 
lather  a  fuU  appearance  in  the  root,  grates  intended  to  add  raisins,  wnich  is  a  great 
easily,  and  becomes  a  fine  light  straw  improvement;  in  that  case,  a  pound  of 
coloured  powder.  Ginger  is  the  finest  of  good  raisins  may  be  boiled  vrith  the  water 
all  stomachics;  it  fortifies  the  stomach,  and  sugar.  Thequantityof  ginger  above 
assists  digestion,  excites  appetite,  and  ordered  is  rather  kuqrer  than  would  suit 
dispels  flatulency.  It  is  ratner  suited,  every  taste;  it  may,  of  course,  be  reduced, 
however,  to  old  persons,  and  cold  consti-  In  bottling,  very  good  corks  should  be 
ttttions,  thsm  to  the  young  and  bilious.  In  used,  and  the  botties  must  be  tied  over 
some  of  the  countries  where  ginger  grows,    with  twine. 

the  leaves  are  mixed  vrith  other  herbs  and  A  work  called  the  "  Economist'*  states 
eaten  as  salad.  Ginger,  in  its  dried  state,  that  a  great  improvement  has  lately  been 
is  reduced  to  powder  by  the  druggists,  made  in  the  manufacture  of  ginger  beer, 
sified,  and  sold  in  botties  for  use.  This  by  boiling  green  rhubarb,  and  extracting 
powder,  taken  in  tea,  prevents  the  debili-  the  juice,  which  is  to  be  used  instead  of 
tatang  effects  of  that  plant,  and  is  said,  if  cream  of  tartar.  This  may  be  an  im- 
uaedm  sufficient  quanti^,  to  be  a  sovereign  provement  as  a  substitute  for  cream  of 
remedy  for  haemorrhoids.  It  is  also  made  tartar,  but  it  cannot  be  one  as  a  substitute 
into  very  small  grains  with  sugar,  which    for  lemon  juice. 

are  called  ^nger  seeds  :  this  is  a  vei^  GINGEBBKEIAD.  This  article  was 
agreeable  mode  of  taking  ginger  medi-  formerly  much  more  used  than  it  now  is, 
cinally.  What  are  called  ^gestive  pills,  except  by  children.  In  England  it  is 
which  are  taken  before  dinner,  and  at  very  seldom  used  bv  grovm  persons ;  but 
night,  are  chiefly  made  of  rhubarb  and  in  Paris  it  is  still  frequently  served  with 
ginger,  and  are  the  most  wholesome  of  aJI  the  dessert  at  ddjeuners  h.  la  fourchette. 
preparations  for  aiding  digestion.  The  The  basis  of  the  French  gingerbread  is 
tincture  or  essence  of  ginger,  which  ragij    rye  flour  and  honey ;  as  it  is  much  less 
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spiced,  and  less  cloying  than  the  English  Tixo  them.    Lay  the  ^oves  on  a  clean 

gingerbread,  a  larger  quantity  of  it  may  board,  and  with  a  hard  brush  clean  them 

be  eat^i  without  inconvenience.    Englisn  with  Fuller*s^arth  and  alum  in  powder ; 

gingerbread  in  small  quantities  is,  now*  having   beaten   out  this  powder,  brush 

ever,  by  no  means  unvniolesome ;  and  in  them  with  powdered  whiting  and  diy 

travelling,  where  the  meab  are  irregular,  bran;  beat  out  this  powder,  and  rub  clean 

it  is  an  excellent  article  to  stay  the  crav«  with  dry  flannel, 

ings  of  hunger.     Invalids  also  sometimes  GOLD    CHAINS,  &c.,   to   clbab. 

eat  it  with  pleasure,  when  the  stomach  Dissolve  three  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  in 

rejects  other  food.    The  late  Mr.  Jereiny  six  ounces  of  water,  and  boil  the  article  in 

Bentham  is  said  to  have  made  this  article  it;  then  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  quart 

his    breakfast    for    several    years.    The  of  water,  wiHi  two  ounces  of  soft  soap; 

practice  of  giving  it  to  children,  however,  wash  afterwards  in  cold  water,  rub  dry 

in  large   quantities,   is  exceedingly  in-  with  flannel,  and  shake  the  aiticlea  for 

jurious.  Gingerbread  is  made  in  England  some  time  in  a  bag  with  very  dry  bran, 

in  various  ways,  but  treacle  always  forms  GOOSE.     There  are  two   kinds  of 

one  of  the  chief  ingredients.    There  is  no  geese,  the  domestic  and  the  wild ;  the 

better  mode  of  making  it  than  the  follow-  latter,  on  account  of  its  strong  flavour,  is 

ing: —  seldom  eaten;  the  flesh  of  tibe  domestic 

Three  pounds  of  treacle  are  to  be  mixed  goose  is  very  nutritious,  but  is  so  difficult 
with  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  good  of  digesdon  as  to  be  unfit  food  for  delicate 
flour;  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  persons.  Geese,  when  very  young,  are 
pound  of  brown  sugar ;  five  ounces  of  less  indigestible ;  but  their  flesh,  at  that 
caraway  seeds;  six  ounces  of  candied  time,  is  viscous,  and  but  slightly  nutritious, 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  cut  very  small ;  a  In  England,  geese  are  eaten  by  all  classes; 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  ginger;  but  in  many  parts  of  France  they  are  con- 
five  eggs ;  and  rather  more  than  half  an  sidered  a  coarse  food,  and  are  never  served 
ounce  of  pearl-ashes ;  the  butter  is  mixed  upon  the  tables  oi  the  rich,  who  only  eat 
with  the  other  ingredients  by  being  theliverof  this  bird  made  into  pies,  under 
beaten  to  a  cream.  The  mixture  must  the  name  of  *'  Pat^  de  foie  gras,"  one  of 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  on  the  the  most  indigestible  and  imwholesome 
following  day  is  to  be  worked  up  like  meats  of  French  cookery,  but  of  exceed- 
bread,  and  baked  in  a  cake,  of  about  an  ingly  rich  and  &ie  flavour.  The  livers  of 
inch  thick,  in  a  slow  oven.  The  same  geese  used  fi)r  tMs  purpose  are  brought 
mixture,  made  more  liquid,  and  without  to  an  enormous  size,  either  by  some  pecu- 
the  pearl-ashes,  the  butter  being  melted  liar  mode  of  feeding,  which  brings  on  a 
instead  of  beaten,  dropped  with  a  spoon  disease  and  increases  the  volume  of  this 
upon  a  buttered  tin,  makes  gingerbread  organ,  or,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  cruel  prsc- 
nuts ;  but  it  is  usual  to  put  a  larger  tice  of  placing  the  animal  in  a  situation 
quantity  of  ginger.  Gingerbread  nuts  where  it  is  exposed  to  intense  heat  and 
are  also  made  by  rubbing  up  a  pound  of  denied  the  use  of  water.  Independently 
butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour ;  a  pound  of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  the  goose 
of  brown  sugar,  and  rather  more  than  an  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  down 
ounce  of  powdered  ginger.  These  are  and  feathers,  and  very  good  quills  for 
mixed  together  with  as  much  treacle  as  making  pens ;  but  even  we  collection  of 
will  form  them  into  the  consistency  of  these  quills  is  attended  with  cruelty,  as 
dough  ;  it  is  then  made  into  the  form  of  those  which  are  plucked  from  the  hving 
nuts,  and  baked  upon  tins.  In  order  to  go^se  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  quality, 
make  them  richer,  a  little  powdered  The  fat  of  the  goose  had  formerly  a 
allspice,  and  powdered  cinnamon  may  be  high  medicinal  repute,  but  is  now  very 
added.  Nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  pounded  little  used  except  as  an  ointment  for 
almonds  may  also  be  added  either  to  chapped  hands.  The  fiit  obtained  from 
gingerbread  or  gingerbread  nuts.  roasted  geese  is  not  unfirequently  used 

GLASS,  TO  Clean.    Make  with  some  on  the  Continent  to  flavour  vegetables, 

blotting-paper  a  quantity  of  pellets   of  The  giblets  of  the  goose  form  of  them- 

various  sizes;  put  them  into  the  decanters,  selves,   or   mixed   with    the    giblets  of 

bottles,  &c.,  to  be  cleaned,  with  warm  other   poultry,    a  very   agreeable   soup 

soap-suds  very  strong;  shake  the  bottle  or  stew.    In  England,  goose  is  rarely 

frequently ;   and  having  poured  off  the  dressed  in  any  other  way  than  roasted, 

mixture,  rinse  with  cold  water.  and  as   a  pie ;    boiled  goose  is  indeed 

GLOVES,  TO  OLBAK  WITHOUT  WET-  ^dt&n  in  some  countries,  but  it  is  nut 
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a  dish  that  can  be  recommended  as  to  or  a  little  lemon  juice.    If  the  nblets  are 

flavour.                                            ^  to  be  made  into  a  pie,  thej  shomd  be  pre- 

GoosB  Ham.    When  a  goose  is  too  viously  stewed  for  about  an  hour,  and  put 

old  for  roasting,  it  may  be  cured  as  a  ham,  into  the  baking  diah  with  a  portion  of 

in  the  same  way  as  pork.                       ^  their  gravj,  and  covered   with  a  rich 

Goose  Fib.    This  pie  may  be  made  in  crust. 

the  same  manner  as  a  chicken  o^  fowl  pie ;  A  French  writer  (M.  Parmentier)  gives 

bat  it  is  usual  to  add  to  it  some  other  the  following  instructions  for  rearing  and 

ponltiy,  having  first  taken  out  all  the  fottening  geese : — 

bones ;  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  the  ^  As  soon  as  the  first  eggs  are  hatched, 

usual  directions  for  making  poultry  pies,  the  voun^  Inrds  are  taken  away  firom  the 

the  bones  ^ould  be  broken,  and  naving  mother,  to  prevent  her  abandoning  the 

been  stewed  for  a  very  long  time,  the  eggs  which  remain  nnhatched ;  they  are 

gravy  should  be  poured  into  the  dish  in  put  into  baskets,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 

which  the  |ne  is  to  be  baked.  when  all  the  eggs  are  hatched,  they  are 

To  Roast  a  Goosb.  When  it  has  been  restored  to  her.  If  the  weather  be  warm, 
well  cleaned  and  singed,  stuff  it  with  a  the  young  birds  may  be  allowed  to  go 
stuffing  composed  of  four  table-spoonfuls  oat  soon  after  their  birth,  taking  care, 
of  gmted  Inread,  an  onion,  thx^e  sage  however,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mat 
leaves  chopped  very  fine,  and  a  well  beaten  heat  of  the  sun,  which  would  kill  uiem. 
egg ;  baste  at  first  with  butter,  and  after-  Their  first  food  should  be  barley,  coarsely 
wards  with  its  own  fot.  A  good  sized  ground,  and  steeped  in  hot  milk ;  let- 
goose  will  require  about  an  lK>ur  and  a  tuce  leaves  and  mread  crusts  boiled  in 
half  to  dress.  It  is  served  with  its  own  milk.  When  the  young  are  become  pretty 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  with  apple  sauce  strong,  they  may  remain  in  the  sun  for 
in  a  sauce  tureen.  Mrs.  Daigaum  recom-  some  hours ;  but  in  the  niny  or  cold 
mends,  both  for  roast  goose  and  roast  weather  they  must  be  confined,  and 
duck,  that  when  brought  to  table,  a  wine-  when  they  go  out  they  should  be  kept 
glassful  of  port  wine,  mixed  with  a  large  apart  from  the  larger  birds,  who  would  lU 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  should  be  poured  treat  them.  Until  the  plumage  begins  to 
into  the  body.  When  a  goose  is  only  get  firm,  their  food  should  be  barleymeal 
about  two  or  three  months  old  it  should  and  bran ;  at  this  time,  raw  vegetables, 
not  be  stuffed,  but  merely  seasoned  with  such  as  lettuce,  &c.,  of  which  they  are 
pepper  and  salt ;  and  as  at  that  age  it  baa  very  fond,  may  be  given  to  them  freely, 
utde  fiit,  it  must  be  basted  with  butter.  The  best  food  for  the  full  grown  birds  ia 
A  green  goose  will  require  <me  hour  to  lettuce  leaves,  chopped  and  mixed  up  with 
cook.  The  French  put  no  stuffing  into  a  bran  and  lukewarm  water ;  but  where  cir- 
goose  for  roasting,  but  fill  it  with  the  cumstances  permit,  fuU  grown  birds,  and 
pulp  of  bmled  chesnuts ;  sometimes  truffles  goslings  which  are  more  than  two  months 
are  used.  old,  slMuld  be  allowed  to  so  out  during  the 

Stbwbd  Goose — ^Fbbnch  Dish.  Lard  day  to  seek  their  food,  and  to  swim,  if  water 

the  goose,  then  put  it  into  a  large  stewnan,  be  near  at  hand ;  in  order,  however,  to 

with  chopped  parsley,  chibols  and  shalots,  prevent  their  wandering  too  fiir,  it  is 

a  bay  1^,  a  little  thyme,  salt,  whole  pep-  usual  to  pluck  some  of  the  feathers  from 

per,  and  a  littie  grated  nutmeg ;  add  a  their  wings ;  this  will  not  be  necessary 

pint  of  water,  a  pintof  French  white  wine,  if  the  birds,  when  young,  have  been  regu- 

and  half  a  wine-glass  of  brandy;  stew  larly  fed  at  home,  at  fixed  hours ;  they  will 

over  a  very  slow  fbe  for  three  or  four  in  such  case  always  find  their  way  home, 

hours.    This  dish  is  generally  eaten  cold.  If  it  is  intended  to  fatten  them,  neither 

when  the  gravy  is  become  a  jelly.  the  old  nor  the  very  young  should  be 

Stbwbd    Gtoosb    Giblets.      Having  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  very  noisy 

cleaned  them  thoroughly,  parboil  them,  geese  must  be  kept  away,  for  the  others 

and  take  the  outer  skm  off  me  feet ;  then  would  not  fiitten  if  they  were  disturbed 

cut  them  into  portions,  and  stew  tliem  by  noise.    To  fiitten  a  goose  will  require 

tmtil  they  are  quite  tender,  with  some  from  forty  to  ^y  pounds  of  barleymeal, 

good  stock,  or  water  mixed  with  gravy,  and  three  weeli^  time ;  as  soon  as  the 

sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  cloves,  whole  pep-  geese  are  sufficientiy  fat,  they  should  be 

per,  and  a  little  catsup ;  when  done,  stram  killed,  for  afterwards  they  would  foil  off 

the  aauce,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  rather  than  increase  in  size.    The  proper 

batter ;  tiien  pour  it  hot  over  the  giblets,  time  for  fiittening  is  the  month  of  !Novem- 

Just  before  serving,  add  a  dash  of  rin^gar,  ber.    There  are  various  modes  of  fattenn 
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ing  :  where  there  are  few  to  fatten,  they  produces  greater  changes.  It  may  le 
should  be  put  into  a  cask  laid  sideways,  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  as  it  does  not 
with  holes  at  the  end,  for  them  to  put  out  bear  well  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
their  heads  to  take  their  food.  They  will  usual  to  have  the  trees  in  their  young  state 
feed  freely,  for  the  love  of  food  is  greater  from  a  nursery  ground:  they  seldom 
with  this  bird  than  the  love  of  liberty ;  fail  to  strike  root  readily.  Jelly  may  be 
milk  and  boiled  potatoes  may  be  mixed  made  from  gooseberries  as  from  currants ; 
with  their  barleymeal  instead  of  water,  but  the  quantitjr  of  juice  is  much  smaller, 
In  Poland,  each  goose  is  enclosed  in  a  wad  the  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable.  The 
sort  of  earthen  pot,  only  just  large  enough  ripe  gooseberry,  boiled  into  jam,  with  an 
to  allow  for  its  growth,  and  so  Contrived  equal  weight  a(  sugar,  makes  an  agreeable 
that  the  excrements  of  the  bird  may  fall  preserve.  The  green  gooseberry  is  very 
out ;  in  a  fortnight  it  is  generally  so  M  much  used  in  England  for  home-made 
that  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  pot  to  wine ;  and  as  it  sparkles  beautifully,  it  is 
extricate  it.  The  ordinary  mode  of  fat-  considered  by  many  to  be  a  very  good 
tening  geese,  however,  is  to  put  them  up  substitute  for  champagne.  It  cannot, 
in  a  kind  of  hutch,  so  made  that  they  have  however,  be  recommended  to  dyspeptic 
scarcely  room  to  move,  and  to  give  them  persons.  (See  Wines.) 
barley  and  other  food  in  abundmice,  with  Goosebbebt  Foci,,  A  favourite  dish 
plenty  of  water,  changing  their  litter  in  some  mrts  of  England.  It  is  made  by 
very  frequently ;  at  the  endof  about  three  boiling  the  fruit  in  water  until  perfectly 
weeks  the  appetite  usually  falls  off;  they  tender,  and  then  mixing  them  with  some 
are  now  to  be  crammed  with  barleymeal,  good  milk  or  cream.  Sweeten  to  taste. 
in  the  same  manner  as  turkeys,  and  by  the  It  is  usually  eaten  cold, 
end  of  the  month  they  acquire  a  pro-  GRATES,  to  clean.  Grates  which 
digious  size,  frequently  double  that  which  are  not  polished  are  first  to  be  rubbed 
they  had  before  their  confinement.  In  with  a  hard  brush  and  fine  sand,  if  there 
order  to  cause  the  swelling  of  the  liver,  be  rust  or  dirt ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
and  give  it  that  peculiar  richness  which  black  lead  is  then  to  be  rubbed  up  in  a 
IS  so  admired  by  epicures,  M.  Parmentier  mortar,  with  a  tea-cupful  of  vine^, 
informs  us  that  the  birds  are  cooped  up  in  to  be  laid  on,  and  when  dry,  to  be  polished 
narrow  hutches,  as  for  the  ordinary  pro-  off  with  a  dry  brush, 
cess  of  fettening,  with  bars  at  the  bottom,  GUINEA  FOWL.  The  flesh  of  this 
to  allow  the  excrements  to  fldl  through,  bird,  although  not  bad  eating,  is  very 
and  that  about  the  twenty-second  &.y  inferior  to  the  pheasant*  It  may,  how- 
some  spoonfuls  of  poppy  oil  are  mixed  ever,  be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the 
ynth  the  food ;  in  a  few  days  the  obesity  modes  directed  for  that  bird, 
of  the  hepatic  regions  becomes  so  great  GUM.  The  resinous  juice  of  trees, 
that  the  bird  is  in  danger  of  suffocation,  which,  being  punctured,  yield  a  fluid,  that 
and  when  in  this  state  it  should  instantly  congeals  as  it  becomes  cold.  Gums  are 
be  killed.  He  states  that  it  is  essential  more  or  less  medicinal.  The  gum  usually 
to  keep  the  bird  during  this  process  of  called  gum-arabic  does  not  appear,  how- 
&ttening  in  darkness.  There  is  no  notice  ever,  to  have  any  other  medicinal  quality 
in  his  work  of  the  barbarous  use  of  heat,  than  its  fine  mucilaginous  character;  this 
to  which  some  writers  have  alluded,  but  gum  is  valuable  in  colds,  urinary  diseases, 
he  admits,  that  in  many  parts  of  France,  diarrhoea,  and  all  other  affections  where 
fiimous  for  goose  livers,  the  eyes  of  the  it  is  necessary  to  soothe  and  shield  the 
bird  are  plucked  out,  in  order  that  it  may  membranes  from  the  effect  of  acrid  snb- 
be  in  darkness,  and  its  feet  nailed  to  the  stances.  The  value  of  gum-arabic  in  this 
floor  of  the  cage,  to  prevent  motion.  And  respect  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact, 
this  in  what  is  called  an  enlightened  that  if  strong  gum  water  be  taken 
country!  '  copiously,  whilst  under  lie  operation  of 
GOOSEBERRY.  This  is  a  very  bhstering,  there  is  no  danger  of  strangury, 
wholesome  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  and  is  Gifn,  however,  if  taken  to  excess,  renders 
agreeable  when  cooked  in  tarts,  puddings,  the  bow«ls  costive ;  this  must  be  counter- 
&c.  (See  PASTBt.)  Gooseberries  are  of  acted  by  gentle  opening  medicine.  A 
various  kinds,  and,  from  careful  cultiva<*  very  pretty  preparation  of  gum,  called 
lion,  are  frequently  brought  to  a  large  sirop  de  gomme,  is  made  in  France  >-'Boil 
size.  The  tree  is  of  a  very  hardy  nature,  two  pounds  and  a  hidf  of  white  sugar  in 
and  thrives  well  in  most  soils;  but  there  a  pint  of  water;  when  the  syrup  boib,8tir 
is  no  fruit  in  which  attentive  cultiva^on  in  the  whites  of  ax  eggs,  previtmsly 
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beaten  up  with  balf  a  (unt  of  water;  silver;  decant  the  liquid,  and  add  half  a 
having  skunmed  the  syrap,  add  a  quarter  pint  of  water ;  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  a  pound  of  gum,  previously  dissolved  of  water  lighter  shades  are  obtained, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  boil  HAIBJPOWDER.  The  use  of  this 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  about  half  article  is  now  so  much  out  of  fiuhion  that 
cold,  strain  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  put  the  mode  of  manu&cturing  it  has  but 
into  bottles.  little  interest ;  it  may,  however,  be  briefly 

The  celebrated  jNiste  for  colds,  called  stated,  that  it  is  made  by  grinding  good 
Pate  de  Ommauve^  is  made  as  follows : —  whc«t  starch  to  a  fine  powder ;  the  most 
Take  ten  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  broken  delicate  way  of  perfuming  it  is  to  put 
into  small  pieces,  half  a  pound  of  white  alternate  layers  <^  powder  and  flowers, 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  five  effgs  (not  such  as  orange  flowers,  violets,  &c.,  in  abox, 
whipped) ;  dissolve  the  gum  and  the  su^  and  to  let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  stir-  then  to  sift  the  powder  through  a  sieve, 
ring  frequently ;  strain  through  clean  and  add  more  flowers,  in  the  same  way, 
linen,  and  on  the  following  day  decant  the  until  the  powder  has  acquired  the  fiul 
mixture  carefully,  to  separate  any  sedi-  perfume  desired.  A  more  ready  and  leas 
ment ;  evaporate  this  solution  over  a  slow  expensive  mode  is  to  add  some  essential 
fire,'  without  boiling,  until  it  is  of  the  oil  to  a  portion  of  the  powder,  and  rub  it 
consistency  of  clear  noney ;  now  add  the  up  with  the  mass.  Hair  powder,  although 
whites  of  the  eggs  at  two  separate  times,  but  seldom  used  now  for  its  ori^al  pur- 
stirring  briskly,  to  make  them  mix  with  pose,  is  a  very  valuable  article  to  nurses 
the  mass ;  contmue  the  evaporation,  taking  and  mothers,  who  apply  it  to  children 
care  that  the  paste  does  not  bum,  untu  when  the  skhi  is  chafed  or  heated.  It  is 
it  will  no  longer  adhere  to  the  hand.  Just  also  invaluable  to  many  grown  persons 
before  taking  it  off  the  fire,  stir  in  two  drops  who  are  troubled  with  a  constant  persfM- 
of  neroli;  now  pour  the  paste  out  upon  a  ration  under  the  armpits,  or  in  the  lower 
marble  slab,  covered  with  powdered  part  of  the  body,  ana  which  no  ordinary 
starch,  and  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  mode  of  cleanlmess  will  correct ;  if  the 
a  quarter  of  an  inch :  it  is  to  be  kept  for  part  affected  be  washed  every  morning 
use  in  a  tin  case.  In  order  to  prevent  all  with  cold  water,  and  then  powdered 
danger  <^  burning  during  the  evaporation,    with  hair  powder,  every  unpleasant  result 

it  is  advisable  to  have  a  vessel  so  con-    will  beprevented.  

.trived,  like  the  common  glue-pot,  that  HARICOT,  or  FRENCH  WHITE 
the  heat  may  be  communicated  m>m  the  BEAN.  The  early  dwarf  white  bean  is 
water.  very  much  used  in  French  cookery,  and 

ought,  from  its  nutritious  qualities,  which 

HAIR  DYE.  No  hair  dye  has  ^et  have  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be 
been  invented  which  is  not  attended  with  greater  than  those  of  any  other  garden 
some  inconvenience,  or  which  effectually  vegetable,  and  nearly  equal  to  br«id,  to 
answers  the  desired  purpose.  The  basis  of  be  of  more  general  use  m  England.  As 
most  of  the  powders  is  quicklime,  and  there  are  several  species  of  beans  sold  by 
that  of  the  lotions,  nitrate  of  silver.  The  the  seedsmen  in  England  as  French  beans, 
powder  is  thus  made: — ^Dip  six  oMonces  persons  who  wish  to  grow  the  haricot 
of  quicklime  in  water,  and  when  it  has  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  that  particu- 
&llen  to  pieces,  pound  it,  and  sift  it  lar  sort.  They  grow  freely  in  many  soils, 
through  a  fine  sieve ;  then  add  four  but  are  very  liable  to  the  slug ;  it  is  there- 
ounces  of  litharge,  and  two  of  starch,  also  fore  advisable,  when  they  spring  from 
sifted ;  this  is  made  into  a  paste  with  warm  the  ground,  to  protect  them  on  each  side 
water,  and  the  hair  is  completely  covered  by  a  layer  of  soot  and  lime.  When  fully 
with  it,  after  which  an  ml-skm  cap  is  ripe,  the  beans  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
bound  on,  and  allowed  to  remain  the  pods,  put  into  bags,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
whole  night.  The  hair  is  washed  on  the  situation.  There  are  several  modes  of 
following  day  with  soap  and  wat^r,  and  cooking  them,  but  those  most  frequently 
theu  (oled.  This  gives  a  deep  black,  but  adopted  are  the  following : — ^Boil  some 
with  rather  a  purple  hue ;  b^  increasmg  water  in  a  saucepan,  with  some  salt,  and  a 
the  starch  the  shade  will  be  lighter.  The  little  butter ;  then  put  in  the  haricots, 
hair  lotion  or  water  is  made  as  follows  : —  and  when  they  are  quite  tender,  strain 
Pour  upon  half  an  ounce  of  pure  silver  off  the  water ;  then  add  to  the  haricots 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  a  good-sized  piece  of  butter,  and  let  them 
and  expose  to  sharp  heat  to  dissolve  the    simmer  for  a  short  time,  taking  care  th" 
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they  do  not  become  brown ;  then  add  a  a  dinner  for  twenty  persons  may  be  pre* 

ladleful  of  good  velout^  or  any  other  pared  at  a  cost  ofabout  sixpence;  whereas, 

gravy,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  just  if  the  various  dishes  were  cooked  over 

before  serving  thicken  with  white  of  egg,  separate  fires,  the  expense  would  be  at 

Another  mode  is,  when  the  haricots  have  least  two  shillings.    A  very  ingenious 

been  boiled  as  above,  to  put  them  into  a  mode  of  cooking,  on  a  small  scale,  in  Eng- 

saucepan  with  a  light  roux,  and  some  rich  land,  is  a   cone,  in  which  charcoal  is 

gravy,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  let  them  do  burned,  and  upon  which  two,  three,  or 

gently  for  some  time.    To  cook  them  more  saucepans  are  placed,  so  adapted 

with  cream,  take  a  quart  of  haricots,  first  that  each  receives  the  necessary  quantity 

boiled  in  water  as  above,  but  with  the  of  heat ;  by  this  contrivance,  a  dinner  m 

addition  of  salt,  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  two  four  or  five  dishes,  for  two  or  three  per- 

cloves,  and  a  bay  leaf;  when  they  are  sons,  may  be  cooked  for  about  one  penny 

boiled,  dnun  the  haricots  in  a  cullender ;  But  the  most  economical  mode  of  cooking, 

then  boil  for  a  short  time  a  pint  of  rich  where  gas  can  be  had  by  measure  at  a 

milk,  and  a  few  table-spoonfius  of  cream,  moderate  charge,  is  the   gas-stove,  ht 

with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  few  vrith  that  the  heat  may  be  regulated  with 

minutes  before  you  take  off  the  saucepan,  more  certainty,  and  is  more  concentrated 

put  the  haricots  into  it.    When  the  ha-  than  in  any  other :  the  stove  being  fitted 

ricots  are  rather  old,  it  is  advisable  to  let  up  with  proper  divisions  for  baking,  roast- 

them  soak  for  a  night  in  cold  water  before  ing,  boilmg,  or  stewing,  the  heat  may  be 

cooking  them.  raised  or  lowered  in  a  second  by  means  of 

HAETSHOBN  SHAVINGS.  These  cocks,  and  if  the  stove  be  well  constructed, 

are  prepared  by  boiling  the  raspings  of  no  portion  of  it  will  escape.    Meat  may 

deer  s  horns  in  water,  and  drying  the  pro-  be  roasted  by  gas  without  imbibing  tlie 

duce,  as  with  isinglass  (see  IsiNoiiAss).  slightest  smell,  provided  the  fiame  w  the 

This  article  makes  a  beautiful  jelly,  which  gas  be  kept  exceedingly  low ;  the  joint 

is  lighter  of  digestion  than  isinglass,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  two  or 

very  nutritive.    It  may  be  employed  for  three  circles  of  venr  small  tubes,  pierced 

all  the  purposes  of  diet  in  the  same  way  with  &ie  holes,  and  the  gas  being  turned 

as  isinglass.  on,  the  fiame  from  eadi  should  be  no 

HEAT.  In  England,  where  coals  are  higher  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  ht 
not  very  dear,  as  compared  with  the  Con-  keeping  up  combustion ;  this  precantioD 
tinent,  the  expense  of  fuel  for  cooking  is  being  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  impos-. 
not  so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  the  gene-  sible  to  roast  better  than  by  gas.  And  every 
ral  use  of  newly  invented  stoves  or  ovens,  other  process  of  cooking  is  necessarily  ear- 
by  which  economy  is  effected;  there  are,  ried  on  with  more  certainty  and  conveni- 
however,  many  large  establishments  in  encebygasthan  with  open  coal  or  charcoal 
which  cooking  apparatus  of  different  kinds,  fires.  But  as  regards  economy,  the  gas 
so  contrived  that  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  stove  is  never  useml  if  the  gas  cost  more 
may  go  a  great  way,  are  fittea  up ;  in-  than  eight  or  nine  shillings  the  thousand 
deed,  ver^  great  perfection  has  been  cubic  Set ;  at  this  rate,  rooms  may  be 
arrived  at  in  the  manufiicture  of  such  arti-  heated  by  gas  with  great  economy,  but  in 
cles :  in  some  cases,  their  use  is  attended  this  case  the  stove  must  be  so  constmcted 
by  an  economy  of  at  least  one  half,  and  that  the  cold  air  may  be  heated  by  the 
by  a  saving  of  great  time  and  trduble.  gas,  and  pass  into  the  room  without 
The  Belgians,  also,  have  made  great  im-  carrying  with  it  any  of  its  offensive  pro- 
provements  in  apparatus  of  this  descrip-  perties.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  that 
tion  :  at  some  of  the  hotels  in  Brussels  gas  stoves  are  very  im  wholesome,  by  dete- 
the  economy  of  a  cookinp>  apparatus  for  riorating  the  atmosphere  ;  but  if  the  air 
roasting,  boiling,  and  bekmg,  is,  as  com-  be  merely  heated  by  the  gas,  this  result  is 
pared  with  open  fires,  almost  incredible,  no  more  than  what  takes  place  from  a 
As  &r  as  roasting  is  concerned,  many  stove  heated  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
persons  are  of  opinion,  that  meat  cooked  gas  be«allowed  to  escape,  the  consequences 
m  these  stoves  has  not  the  same  fine  fia-  must  be  serious,  for  we  best  of  the  coal 
vovir  as  when  roasted  before  an  open  fire ;  gas  that  is  made  is  more  or  less  impure ; 
this  opinion  may  be  correct  to  some  ex-  and  many  of  the  gas  companies,  frtmi  the 
tent,  but  the  objection  is  not  of  sufiicient  immense  number  of  lignts  which  they 
importimce  to  counterbalance  the  saving  have  to  supply,  frequently  send  out  g^ 
which  is  effected.  In  Paris,  there  are  strongly  charged  with  sulphur  and  am- 
stoves  for  cooking  by  charcoal,  by  which  monia.  All  persons  who  use  gas  ought 
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to  test  it  themselves,  both  as  lo  sulphur  this  inconv^eiice,  but   it   Is  obviated 

snd  ammonia,  but  particularly  the  former,  with  more  certainty  by  ^e  additum  of 

The  mode  of  testing  is  very  simple : —  vin^nr. 

Some  writing  paper  should  be  saturated       lu^BBS.    See  the  different  heads  un* 

with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  der  thejmpoper  letters, 
dried.    When  the  gas  is  to  be  tried,  let       HONJSY.    B^ore  the  manu&cture  of 

the  flame  be  extinguished,  and  then  hold  sugar,  honey  was  the  luxury  of  the  pott*, 

a  piece  c^  this  paper  over  a  stream  of  un-  and  the  only  saccharine  matter  used  by 

lighted  gas ;  in  proportion  with  the  quan-  the  rich ;  it  was  also  the  basis  of  a  spiritu- 

tity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  gas  will  ous  liquor,  the  honey  bdng  fermented, 

be  the  discolouration  of  this  test  paper,  and  then  distilled:  this  liquor  is  sdll  much 

If  the  ffas  be  exceedingly  free  from  sul-  used  in  countries  where  wild  honey  is 

phur,  wat  is  to  say,  as  pure  as  coal  gas  found  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  by  fiur 

caa  be  made,  the  paper  will  be  slightly  too  expensive  to  compete,  as  an  article  of 

discoloured ;  but  if  there  be  much  sulphur  commerce  or  domestic  use,  with  the  spirit 

in  it,  the  sur&ce  of  the  paper  will  become  distilled  from  wine  or  grain.    Honey  ia 

very  dark,  and  will  bear  evident  marks  of  valuable  both  as  an  artide  of  food  and  finr 

sulphur.     Should  this  be  the  case,  the  medicinal  purposes;  in  the  latter,  it  ia 

ooDsumer  of  gas  who  values  his  health  much  recommended  in  affections  of  the 

would  do  well  to  discontinue  its  use,  for  throat  and  lungs ;  like  all  saccharine  mat- 

although  in  combustion  it  is  not  so  inju-  ter,  however,  it  is  cloying  and  injurious 

riousasitwouldbeinanunconsumedstate,  to  the  digestion;  the  custom  of  giving 

it  is  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  desirable  to  bread  and  honey  to  children  is  therefore 

prefer  having  less  light  and  a  purer  atmo-  to  be  discountenanced,  unless  the  quantity 

sphere.     The  test  for  the  ammonia  is  the  of  honey  be  small.      To  extract  honey 

toumesol  paper,  which  is  to  be  applied  from  the  combs,  they  should  be  sliced  and 

in  the  same  way  as  the  test  for  sulphur ;  if  laid  over  wire  frames  to  drain,  turning 

the  quantity  m  ammonia  in  the  gas  be  the  sUces  when  one  side  has  drained  out. 

large,  the  paper  will  be  wholly  discoloured.  The  honejjr  which  flows  out  in  this  way  is 

Of  late  years  a  new  stove  for  ynrnang  called  pninary,  or  virgin  honey,  is  the 

rooms  by  charcoal  has  been  introduced,  best,  and  trosn  its  superior  quality  should 

and  mucn  has  been  said  of  its  economy ;  be  kept  by  itself,    u  the  weather  be  cold, 

but  as  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  t£at  the  operation  should  be  carried  on  over  a 

charcoal  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in  charcoal  braader,  taking  care  that  tl^  heat 

any  form,  if  it  be  allowed  to  mix  Yritn  the  be  not  too  great :  all  dead  be^  or  any 

atmosphere,  these  stoves,  unless  so  con-  other  extraneous  substance,  must  also  be 

stnicted  as  to  have  a  free  draught  and  carefully  extracted.    A  second  quality  is 

a  pipe  for   the  vitiated  air  to  escape,  obtained  by  cutting  the  slices  into  very 

gVe  an  economy  which  is  not  desirable,  small  pieces,  and  letting  them  drain ;  the 
was  said  by  their  inventor,  that  the  third  quality  is  obtained  by  placing  the 
charcoal  sold  by  himself  was  freed  from  pieces  in  a  press,  or  wringmg  them  be* 
its  noxious  properties;  but  by  experi-  tween  hair  cloths.  When  the  different 
ments,  both  in  London  and  in  Pans,  it  kinds  of  honey  have  been  obtained,  they 
has  been  proved,  that  what  he  called  his  are  to  be  put  mto  earthen  jars,  and  kept 
prepared  charcoal  was  quite  as  injurious  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  prevent  fermentation : 
as  that  which  had  undergone  no  prepara-  should  fermentation  take  place,  the  h<«iey 
tion.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  use  of  will  only  be  fit  for  mead  or  vinegar.  (See 
stoves  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  health,  Mead  and  Vineoab.) 
although  they  are  sometimes  attended  with  To  Pubift  Honet.  Take,  for  every 
great  economy :  Dr.  Amott^s  self->regu-  five  pounds,  three  ounces  of  powdered 
lating  stove  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  chalk,  five  ounces  of  charcoal  powder  pre- 
been  invented,  but  even  this  is  not  so  viously  washed  and  dried,  and  the  whites 
wholesome  as  an  open  fireplace.  Wherever  of  fineen  eggs  beaten  up  in  a  pint  of 
stoves  are  used,  there  should  alwi^s  be  water ;  put  the  honey,  the  chalk,  and  a 
placed  upon  them  a  shallow  dish  contain-  quart  oi  water,  to  boil  for  two  minutes  in 
ing  water,  to  supply  and  refresh  the  a  vessel  larger  by  one  third  than  the  bulk 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  is  vitiated  of  its  contents ;  then  throw  in  the  char- 
by  the  stove.  J£  a  little  vinegar  be  added,  coal,  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg,  and 
delicate  persons  will  be  much  less  liable  boil  for  two  minutes  longer,  stirring  well 
to  headaches  than  they  would  otherwise  the  whole  time.  When  boiled,  set  it  to 
he ;   water  alone  will  generally  prevent  cool  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
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then  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve  or  bag ;  deep  in  the  earth.  The  roots  are  fit  for 
as  what  mns  off  first  generally  is  disco-  use  the  second  year,  and  the  bed  will  last 
loured  a  little  by  the  charcoal,  return  it  ftmr  or  five  years,  if,  in  digging,  the  on- 
to the  bae  until  all  runs  off  clear.  Honey  ginal  stock  be  not  unured. 
prepared  m  this  wajr  is  very  valuable  for  HUILE  ANTTQIIE.  The  name  given 
meoicinal  purposes  in  coughs  and  colds,  to  most  of  the  oils  which  are  sold  for  pro- 
The  peculiar  taste  of  honey  may  be  re-  moting  the  growth  of  hair.  The  basis  of 
move^  and  the  article  rendered  an  excel-  all  these  compositions  is,  oil  of  sweet 
-lent  substitute  for  sugar,  by  boiling  it  almonds,  oil  of  ben,  or  fine* olive  oil;  the 
well,  sldmnung  it  frequently,  and  wen  latter  seems  to  be  quite  as  good  as  any 
throwing  into  it  four  or  five  times  a  other.  The  oil  is  perfiuned  either  by  al- 
large  nail  made  red  hot;  when  nearly  lowing  the  flowers,  such  as  jessamine, 
cold,  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy  is  to  be  lavender,  rose,  &c.  to  infiise  in  it,  exposed 
added  to  each  half-pound  of  honey.  A  to  ^ntle  warmth ;  or  much  more  expe- 
fine  honey-water,  as  an  article  for  the  ditiously,  although  in  that  case  the  per- 
toilet,  is  obtaLoed  by  infusing  for  four  fume  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  by  adding 
days  eight  ounces  of  fine  honey,  eight  a  little  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  flowers 
ounces  of  braised  coriander  seed,  tliffee  to  the  olive  oil,  and  filtering  the  whole 
drachms  of  vanilla,  an  ounce  of  firesh  through  a  filtering  bag,  or  blotting-paper, 
lemon  peel,  six  drachms  of  bruised  cloves.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  the  otto  of  rose  be 
four  drachms  of  bruised  nutmeg,  four  added  to  half  a  pint  of  fine  almond  or 
drachms  of  benzoin,  and  a  few  Soys  of  olive  oil,  and  the  \sdiole  be  carefblly  fil- 
attar  of  rose,  in  three  pints  of  spirits  of  tered,  we  have  Htdie  Antique  i  la  Boh; 
wine,  and  then  distilling  in  the  water  and  the  same  with  lavender,  &c.  How 
bath.  An  excellent  gargle  may  also  be  &r  the  use  of  these  oils  really  promotes 
made,  by  infusing  honey  for  twenty-four  the  growth  of  hair,  is  still  a  question.  In 
hours  in  a  strong  decoction  of  red  rose  many  of  the  compositions  wmch  are  sold 
leaves,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  for  uiis  purpose,  spices  are  mixed ;  and 
honey  to  a  quart  of  the  decoction ;  filter  probably  they  act  beneficicLlly,  as  a  gentle 
fi)r  use.  stimulant.    Lime-wat^  of  weak  strength 

HoNST  Water.    Take  of  honey,  one  is  also  said  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in 

pound;  coriander  seed,  one  pound;  cloves,  giving  tone  to  the  skin,  and  producing  a 

one  ounce  and  a  half;  storax,  one  ounce ;  renewal  of  the  hair ;  washing  with  cold 

braised  nutmegs,  one  ounce ;  lemon  peel,  water,  and  rubbing  dry  with  a  coarse 

one  ounce  and  a  half;  calamus,  one  ounce ;  cloth  is,  however,  better  than  either ;  a 

spirits  of  wine,  two  quarts ;  let  these  mace-  little  tincture  of  cloves  may  be  added  to 

rate  in  a  well-8t(^)ped  jar  for  one  month,  the  water.    The  following  are  a  few  of 

then  distil.  Add  to  the  produce  of  the  dis-  the  most  celebrated  compositions  for  pro- 

tillation  half  a  drachm  of  neroli,  four  drops  moting  the  growth  of  hair  :-^ 
of  attar  of  roses,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of       Madame  Lsu^s    HtJiXE   CBLBfiBB.— 

pulverized  ambergris,  and  a  drachm  and  Fine  olive  oil,  one  pint,  fi>ur  doves,  a 

ahalf  of  vanilla;  let  this  infuse  for  a  week,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  cut 

then  filter.  small ;   boil  them  together  for  an  hour, 

Another :  Karbonne  h<Hiey,  one  pound ;  then  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  o(  cin- 

coriander,  one  pound ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  namon,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sandal 

one  ounce;    cloves,  six  drachms;    nut-  wood;  'boil  again  for  ten  mmutes,  and 

megs,  one  ounce ;  benzoin,  one  ounce ;  filter ;  add  ha&  an  ounce  of  essence  of 

storax,  one  ounce ;  rose  water,  four  ounces ;  Portugal. 

orange  flower  water,  four  ounces ;  spirits        HmnLE    Comogsns.     Olive   oil,  ^ 

of  wine  of  36^  three  pounds ;  let  Ihem  ounces ;  spirits  of  wine,  four  ounces ;  (ul 

infuse  for  a  few  days,  and  filter.  of  rosemary,  one  drachm ;  oil  of  nutmegs, 

HORSE-RADISH.    This  is  a  strong  a  quarter  of  a  diachm. 
pungent  and  stimulating  root,  chiefly,  and        Naquet^s  Macassab  Oh..    Oil  of  hen, 

indeed  almost  exclusively,  used  as  a  gar-  one  quart;  oil  of  nuts,  one  pint;  spirits  of 

nish  for  certain  dishes ;  for  which  purpose  wine,  hidf  a  pint ;  essence  of  bergamottei 

it  is  scraped  and  covered  with  a  little  half  an  ounce; -essence  of  musk,  half  an 

vinegar.    It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  ounce;  essence  of  Portugal,  half  an  ounce; 

the  knotty  parts  oi  the  root,  leaving  one  otto  of  roses,  quarter  of  a  diachm.    Infiiw 

or  two  eyes ;  the  soil  must  be  rich  and  in  a  bottle  near  the  fire,  for  two  or  three 

deep.    The  time  for  planting  is  early  in  hours ;  then  set  the  bottle  by  for  a  week, 

the  spring,  putting  the  cuttings  a  foot  shaking  it  frequently. 
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HYFOCBAS.     A  liquor  made  with  the  straw.    Where  it  is  practicable,  the 

wine,  and  considered  to  be  very  stomachic,  entrance  to  an  ice-well  should  be  double, 

Infuse  in  six  quarts  of  good  white  wine  to  enable  the  person  who  has  to  extract 

(the  white  Cape,  callcHi  stein,  will   do  any  ice  to  enter,  and  close  the  first  door 

very  well)    six    drachms  of  cinnamon,  b^re  he  opens  the  second,  by  which  he 

two  drachms  of  cloves,  two  drachms  of  will  prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  compara- 

cardamoms,  one  drachm  of  ffinger,  and  the  tively  warm  air ;  but  if  the  well  be  made 

fresh  rind  of  a  lemon,  all  pounded  in  a  in  a  cold  cellar,  this  precaution  is  unne- 

mortar,  with  a  pound  of  white  sugar ;  put  cessary,  as  the  cellar  itself  forms  the  outer 

the  mixture  into  a  jar,  and  let  it  stand  in  entrance.    Snow  may  be  stored  in  the 

the  sun,  or  near  a  fire,  for  a  fortnight ;  same  way  as  ice,  by  beating  it  into  a 

then  decanter  carefully,  and  bottle  for  compact  mass.     Dr.  Cumming   recom- 

use.  mends  that   ice-wells    should  be  made 

HYSSOP.     This  herb  may  be  grown  above  ground,  as  he  has  found  tiiat  the 

from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring,  and  pro-  damp  of  .the  earth  dissolves  the  ice  much 

pagated  by  cutting  and  slips.    It  is  now  more  rapidly  than  heat :  he  builds  a  well 

little  used  in  medicine,  and  not  a  great  above  ground,  under  oover,  to  keep  off  the 

deal  in  cookery.    A  poor  and  dry  soil  is  sun,  and  then  an  inner  well,  leaving  a 

hest  for  it  space  for  air  between  the  two.    In  this 

way  ice  will,  he  says,  keep  in  the  hottest 

ICE.    Water  congealed  by  the  action  weather, 

of  cold.    Ice  is  used  externally  in  many  Abtxeiciai.  Fbkbzing  Mixtubb.    In 

diseases  where  the  application  of  intense  some  parts  of   India,  and  other  warm 

cold  is  necessary,  particularly  in  some  countries,  where  ice  cannot  be  obtained, 

afFeetions  of  the  brain.    It  is  employed  the  following  artificial  mode  of  freezing  is 

extensively  in  confectionary,  for  freezing  adopted: — ^Instead  ofice,  a  mixture  is  made 

creams,  &c.,  and  for  giving  coldness  to  of  eleven  parts  of  ammoniacal  salt,  ten  of 

champagne  and  other  wines.    In  some  nitre,  and  eighteen  of  Glauber*s  salts ;  the 

cases  of  chronic  indigestion,  ice  is  also  nitre  and  ammoniacal  salt  are  used  in  very 

taken  internally,  by  smllowing  it  in  small  dry  powder,  but  the  Glauber's  salts  are 

pieces.  in  their   natural    state:    a    quantity  of 

Ics-wEix.  The  storing  of  ice  for  water,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  mix- 
summer  consumption  is  conducted  as  fi>l-  ture,  may  be  frozen  by  it  in  the  hottest 
lows : — ^A  spot  which  is  at  all  times  free  period  of  summer.  Mr.  Walker  found 
^m  the  action  of  the  sun,  such  as  a  cellar,  that  nitrous  acid,  Glauber's  salts,  and  sal 
is  ch(»en.  A  hole  is  then  dug  to  a  depth  ammoniac,  mixed,  lowered  the  thermo- 
of  ahout  twenty  feet,  be«nning  with  a  meter  several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
diameter  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  point.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  it 
ending  in  such  a  way  that  the  well  may  is  not  convenient  to  have  a  regular  ice- 
have  the  form  of  a  reversed  sugar-loaf^  well,  a  cask  is  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a 
lar^  at  the  top,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  celkur,  having  in  it  a  little  grating  at  the 
This  is  then  lined  with  brick- work,  a  hole  bottom,  as  in  an  ice- well.  In  this  cask  is 
being  first  made  in  the  bottom,  four  feet  placed  a  smaller  one,  pierced  with  holes, 
wide  and  two  deep,  imder  the  pointed  and  having  a  lid ;  the  small  cask  is  filled 
part,  to  receive  the  water  which  faUs  ftaok  with  pounded  ice  and  charcoal,  not  pressed, 
the  ice  which  may  melt;  over  this  a  and  the  space  between  the  two  casks  is 
gratinff  is  placed,  upon  which  the  first  filled  up  in  the  same  way,  hardly  pressed 
bed  of  ice  is  laid.  Before  the  ice  is  put  down ;  the  lid  of  the  inner  cask  being 
in,  however,  fresh  str&w  is  Ifdd  over  the  put  on,  a  cloth  or  sack  filled  with  charcoal 
gnting,  and  as  the  well  is  filled,  straw  is  is  laid  over,  and  a  lid  to  fix  on  the  outer 
laid  i^nst  the  walls,  so  that  the  ice  may  cask  is  then  put  on,  after  which,  the 
touch  only  the  straw.  In  filling  the  well,  whole  is  covered  with  straw.  In  the 
the  hiigest  pieces  of  ice  should  be  put  in  summer,  when  wine,  creams,  &c.,  are  to 
first,  and  this  rule  is  to  be  observed  for  be  cooled,  the  two  lids  are  taken  off  care- 
the  remainder,  the  size  of  the  pieces  be-  fiiUy,  so  as  not  to  allow  much  air  to  enter, 
coming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  top  is  and  the  bottles  are  placed  in  the  mixture 
approached ;  the  more  closely  the  ice  is  contained  in  the  inner  tub  for  half  an 
^ked,  the  better  it  will  be  preserved,  hour,  the  lids  and  the  charcoal  ba^  being 
when  the  well  is  full,  straw  is  laid  over  in  the  meantime  replaced.  In  this  way 
the  top,  and  upon  that  planks  are  laid,  great  coldness  may  be  obtained,  but  the 
covered  with  heavy  stones,  to  press  down  articles  will  not  oe  frozen  so  thoroughly 
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as  by  the  refrigerating  mixture  above    pell.    If  strawberry  cream  is  required, 
mentionecL  take  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  strain  it,  and 

IcBS,  in  confectionary.  Mixtures  of  add  it  to  the  cream  with  a  little  lemon 
cream,  &c.,  frozen  by  the  external  appli-  juice ;  whisk  up  the  whole  with  the  sugar, 
cation  of  ice.  Ice  pails  are  sold  for  this  and  set  to  freeze, 
purpose,  with  frill  instructions  for  use.  Baspbebrt  Ice.  Two  pounds  of 
The  object  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  an  raspberries,  four  ounces  of  currants,  four 
inner  vessel,  and  this  in  another,  the  space  ounces  of  cherries,  sugsur  one  ponndf 
between  the  two  being  filled  with  pounded  water  one  pound  and  a  half ;  mix  the 
ice,  mixed  with  salt.  The  more  rapidly  pulp  with  the  water  and  sugar,  and  set 
the  object  is  to  be  frozen,  the  more  salt  to  freeze.  For  raspberry  cream,  use 
will  be  required,  but  the  flavour  is  injured  cream  instead  of  water,  and  whisk  up 
by  freezing  too  rapidly.  In  the  first  part  gently ;  or  use  only  the  juice  of  the 
of  the  operation,  the  mixture  to  be  frozen    fruit. 

should  be  stirred  frova  time  to  time  with  Mrs.  Dalgaim,  in  her  Modem  Practice 
a  spoon  in  the  inner  vessel,  which,  as  also  of  Cookery,  recommends  that  ices  from 
the  outer  vessel,  should  be  of  strong  block  fruits  should  be  made  as  follows : — ""  Press 
tin  (not  sheet  iron  tinned).  When  the  through  a  sieve  the  juice  of  a  pint  of  rasp- 
object  begins  to  turn,  put  on  the  lid  of  berries  or  currants ;  add  four  or  five 
the  outer  vessel,  and  aUow  it  to  remam  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  litde 
until  it  is  sufficiently  frozen  ;  when  taken  lemon  juice,  and  a  pint  of  cream ;  wlusk 
out,  the  iced  cream  or  virater  is  either  to  previous  to  freezing.**  The  juices  of  anj 
be  put  into  moulds,  or  formed  pyramidi-  other  fruits  may  be  used.  For  water  ices, 
cally,  in  ice-glasses.  If  the  ice  is  to  be  of  substitute  water  for  cream.  The  ices 
different  colours,  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  made  from  the  pulp  of  fruits,  as  in  France, 
to  be  frt>zen  should  have  divisions  for  are,  however,  very  superior,  but  they  re- 
each  colour,  as  should  also  the  mould ;  quire  more  time  and  care, 
but  in  the  latter  the  divisions  must  be  Lemon  and  Orange  Ices  are  made 
movable,  the  partitions  being  drawn  out  ceneraUy  with  water,  and  finely  gr&ted 
when  the  ice  mis  been  well  pressed  in.  It  lemon-peel  is  usually  added.  For  orange 
is  advisable,  however,  before  the  partitions  ice,  take  the  juice  of  three  large  oranges 
be  withdrawn,  to  put  the  mould  for  a  few  and  of  one  lemon,  strained,  to  a  pint  of 
minutes  into  the  ice  pail,  to  freeze  a  little  water,  made  sufficiently  sweet  to  correct 
longer.  The  following  are  the  finvourite  the  acid.  For  lemon  ice,  use  as  much 
preparations  of  ice  in  Paris : —  juice  as  will  make  an  agreeable  acid. 

Ics  Cream,  wrrHOUx  Fruft.  A  pound  All  ices  may  be  coloured,  either  with 
and  a  half  of  fresh  milk,  half  a  pound  of  carmine,  cochineal,  or  amatto ;  but  as  the 
fresh  cream,  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  twelve  red  and  purple  colours  are  generally  pre- 
ounces  of  sugar  ;  boil,  and  stir  until  it  ferred,  carmine  and  cochin«al  are  chiefly 
thickens;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  used ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have 
strain  through  a  sieve :  set  it  to  cool,  and  some  colour  ready :  by  infusing  either 
when  cool,  put  it  into  the  ice  pail.  carmine  or  bruised  cochineal  in  hot  water 

Vanilla  Ice.  Milk,  cream,  and  sugar,    the  dye  is  obtained ;  filter  it,  and  add  the 
as  above.  Vanilla,  four  drachms,  cut  into    quantity  necessary  to  the  cream  or  water; 
small  pieces,  and  pounded  with  a  little    let  the  infrision  be  made  strong, 
sugar  in  a  mortar.    Proceed  as  fi>r  ice       Mock  Ice.     Families  who  have  no 
eream.  freezing  pails  sometimes  make  a  sort  of 

Coffee  Ice.  As  above,  mixing  with  mock  ice,  by  mixing  half  a  pint  of  water, 
the  milk  a  very  strong  cold  infusion  of  in  which  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
coffee  (see  Coffee)  sufficient  to  give  an  ounce  of  isinglass  has  been  boiled,  with 
flavour.  a  pint  of  cream^  and  a  sufficient  quantity 

Chocolate  Cream.  As  above,  boiling  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  any  fruit;  the 
with  the  milk  and  cream,  six  ounces  of  mixture  must  be  made  before  the  solution 
fine  chocolate,  reduced,  by  rasping,  to  a  of  isinglass  is  quite  cold.  If  there  be  ice 
fine  powder.  at  hand,  this  mixture  is  set  in  a  mould  in 

Strawberry  Ice.  The  pulp  of  two  some  vessel,  and  surrounded  with  ice ;  <* 
pounds  and  a  half  of  strawberries  and  of  if  there  be  none,  it  isput  into  the  coldest 
naif  a  pound  of  red  currants,  rubbed  situation  possible.  The  soUd  appeanuice 
through  a  sieve,  and  a  pint  of  water  in  given  to  the  mixture  when  cola  by  the 
which  the  sugar  has  been  dusolved ;  mix  isinglass,  and  which,  if  that  article  were 
well  together,  and  put  into  the  freezing  absent,  could  only  be  gives  by  the  frees* 
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ing  pul,  causes  this  to  be  s  pre^  good  in  sndi  cases  there  is  always  great  pros- 

imitetioii  of  an  ice,  if  it  can  be  maoe  quite  tration  of  strength.    In  dyspepsia  of  lon^ 

cold.  standing  the  patient  loses  all  physical 

IMITATION    SILVER.     The  fol-  energy;  and,  aldioa^  convinced  of  the 

lowing  preparation  is  said  to  make  a  very  necessi^  of  exercise,  is  frequently  wanting 

goodinutation  of  silver,  for  spoons,  forks,  in  the  mond  force  which  would  le«d  to 

&o. :— Put  into  a  crucible  ognt  ounces  of  physical  exertion.    It  is  genenlly  after 

melchior,  eight  ounces  of  zinc,  twelve  taking  food  that  the  symptoms  of  indi- 

ounces  of  tin,  three  ounces  of  copper,  six  gestion  assume  an  aggravated  form ;  and 

ooDoesofarsenic,  and  two  ounces  of  boraz;  some  who  do  not  experience  any  great 

when  melted,  pour  into  moulds,  &c.   The  inconvenience  firom  sond  food,  su^r  very 

experiment  may  be  tried  with  a  smaller  much  from  liquids.    Whenever  indiges- 

qnaattty.  tion,  in  whatever  fbrm,  is  present,  the 

INDIAN  CORN,  OB  MAIZE.    A  patient  should  never  load  tibe  stomach 

particular  kind  of  grain,  which  grows  Dey<»Kd  its  powers,  and  those  meats  which 

sbondantlyin  the  sowi  of  Europe  and  in  are  most  dieestible  in  their  nature  should 

tropicsl  climates.  Made  into  bread  or  cakes  beprefenred;  game,  tender  mutton,  and 

it  u  U8^  as  food  for  man,  and  is  the  poultry,  are  the  best ;  the  white  meats, 

duef  food,  in  many  countries,  of  horses,  such  as  veal  and  pork,  should  be  taken 

[Hgs,  and  other  domestic  animals.    The  only  in  small  quantities,  if  at  all.    In  lay- 

floinr  made  from  Indian  com  is  very  in-  ing  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  stomach  b 

ferior  to  that  of  wheat    An  attempt  was  not  to  be  overehaiged,  care  must  be  taken 

made  by  the  laite  Mr.  Gobbett  to  intro-  to   avoid   the   qpponto  extreme.     The 

dace  the  cultivation  of  it  into  England,  starvinff  system,  as  it  is  caUed,  although 

but,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  cli-  it  may  oe  very  ^noper  in  acute  cases,  is 

mate,  the  attempt  was  a  fidlure.  not  so  in  chronic  indigestion ;  and  as  to 

INDIGESTION.  A  few  practical  liquid,  althoueh  wines  and  fermented 
remarics  on  this  malady,  to  vraich  the  liquors  of  any  Kind  should  be  taken  with 
name  of  dynpepna  is  generally  given,  may  gpreat  moderation,  they  are  not  to  be  en- 
be  very  useral  in  connexion  wiw  the  con-  tirely'  abstained  from.  A  small  quantity 
sideratkms  of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  of  wme  or  beer,  in  its  pure  form,  or  diluted 
food.  The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  withwater,ifitshoulabefound  too  strong 
various,  according  to  the  temperament  of  for  the  stomach,  may  be  veiy  useful ;  but 
the  individual ;  but  almost  all  cases  are  the  common  practice  of  taking  spirits  for 
attended  more  or  less  with  flatulency,  and  what  is  caDed  the  expulsion  of  vrind, 
with  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  mouth,  either  in  their  pure  state  or  mixed  with 
When  the  disease  has  made  some  pro-  water,  unless  very  much  diluted  indeed, 
gress,  severe  pains  are  also  felt  at  the  is  highly  objecticmable. 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  fore  pert  of  ^  A  notion  is  prevalent  that,  in  cases  of 
the  bead,  and,  where  the  liver  is  anected,  indigestion,  eatmg  very  frequently,  and  in 
puns  are  also  felt  between  the  shoulders ;  very  small  quantities  at  each  time,  is  con- 
imt  nine  cases  out  often  of  ordinary  dys-  ducive  to  the  health  of  the  patient ;  this, 
pepsia  arise  more  from  a  torpidity  of  the  however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  doc- 
lower  bowels  than  from  any  actual  disease  trine.  The  eating  of  small  quantities  of 
of  the  stomach  itself  or  from  organic  af-  food  h  certainly  to  be  recommended ;  but 
fections.  One  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  number  of  meals,  or  rather  periods  of 
dyspepsia,  as  regards  the  sensations  of  the  eating,  should  never  exceed  three  or  four 
patient,  is  the  leeling  of  tightness  about  in  the  day,  for  unless  the  stomach  have 
the  abdomen,  which  some  medical  vmters  time  for  repose,  it  cannot  perform  its  func- 
have  attempted  to  describe  as  a  sensation  tions :  eating  haid  biscuits  in  the  intervals 
similar  to  tnat  which  might  be  supposed  between  meals  is  also  injurious  for  the 
to  be  produced  from  tying  a  string  round  same  reason.  As  in  many  cases  of  indi- 
the  great  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  im-  gestion  the  patient  has  a  sensation  of  hun- 
pedxDg  the  passage.  Where  there  is  eer,  and  sometimes  even  a  craving  desire 
much  flatulency,  eructations  are  some-  for  food,  this  habit  of  eating  frequently  is 
times  frequent ;  but  in  other  cases  this  created  by  its  own  sensations :  the  feeling 
relief  is  denied  to  the  sufferer,  and  there  of  hunger,  however,  is  not  genuine ;  it 
is  a  constant  sensation  of  a  desire  to  vomit,  arises  m>m  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach, 
but  with  great  difficulty  of  such  evacua-  and  should  not  wantonly  be  administered 
tion.  The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  to.  The  best  food,  in  severe  indigestion, 
very  much  increased  by  taking  cold,  and  ]»  probably  water-gruel,  made  thick, 
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slightly  sweetened,  and  with  the  addition  eiftten.  If  water-gmel  he  not  liahle  to  the 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  hrandy ;  hy  same  ohjections  as  soups,  it  is  hecause  it 
taking  this  food  for  two  or  three  days,  is  mucilaginous  and  luhricating,  and,  by 
and  no  other,  very  severe  symptoms  of  the  ahsence  of  any  had  stimulating  pro- 
indigestion  are  frequently  removed,  and  perty,  allows 'the  stomach  time  to  perform 
the  stomach  is  gradually  hrought  to  a  its  own  Amotions.  In  food,  as  well  as  in 
tone  which  enahles  it  to  digest  food  of  a  medicine,  there  is  no  curative  process,  pro- 
more  stimulating  character.  Many  seden-  perly  so  termed ;  the  natural  tendency  of 
tary  men  are  ohliged  to  ahstain  entirely  the  system  is  towards  its  normal  state— 
from  the  ordinary  food  taken  hy  persons  healtn,  and  the  real  cura^ve  process  cchi- 
in  health  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even  sists  in  removing  the  causes  of  irritation, 
a  month  together;  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  and  enabling  nature  to  perform  her  own 
lived  for  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  work.  In  ordinary  indigestion,  where 
on  nothing  but  mashed  potatoes,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  so  grave  as  to  ren- 
Kousseau  frequently  passed  three  or  four  der  an  exclusively  farinaceous  diet  neces- 
days  together  with  no  other  food  than  dry  sary,  it  may,  however,  be  very  important 
bread  and  cold  water.  It  is  evident  from  to  abstain  wholly  or  partially  from  one  or 
experience,  that  by  such  self-mortifica-  both  of  two  articles  which  form  a  consi- 
tions  as  these,  acute  and  dangerous  dis-  derable  item  in  the  mode  of  living — ^these 
ease  may  be  averted,  and  the  stomach  are  teaand  coifee;  but  as  they  are  treated 
brought  to  a  state  in  which  enjoyment  of,  under  their  proper  heads,  in  relation 
and  digestion  can  both  go  on  at  the  same  to  their  effects  upon  the  animal  economy, 
time.  Of  all  &iinaceous  foods,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
gruel  is  certainly  the  best;  but  the  patient  refer  to  them. 

must  attend  to  his  symptoms  during  the  Pure  air,  sufficient  but  not  excessive 
use  of  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  case  of  exercise,  cheerful  society,  equanimity  of 
digestion  in  which  the  stomach  does  not  temper,  and  everything  that  can  promote 
require  a  certain  degree  of  stimulus ;  but  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  assist  in  giving 
the  great  difficulty  is  in  harmonizing  that  tone  to  the  stomach,  that  great  foun- 
stimulus  with  the  slow  fever  which  is  tain  of  health  or  disease,  are  the  best  and 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  the  most  effectual  remedies.  Sedentary  pur- 
patient  is  living  upon  farinaceous  food,  he  suits  necessarily  contribute  very  much  to 
must  not  conclude,  from  any  gnawing  dyspepsia,  and  if  it  is  possible,  they  should 
sensation  of  the  stomach,  or  from  any  in-  be  l^d  aside  for  a  time,  until  the  sto- 
creased  symptoms  of  the  complaint  in  mach  has  recovered  its  tone.  When  this 
other  parts  of  the  body,  that  the  diet  is  cannot  be  done  entirely,  exercise  should 
injurious  to  him,  for  these  may  arise  from  be  taken  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
fortuitous  causes,  and  may  be  at  the  point  not  taken  merely  by  way  of  exercise.  If 
of  departure  at  the  very  moment  when  a  sedentary  man  walks  out  for  health,  the 
they  appear  most  sensible  ;  but  if,  during  mind  is  still  agitated  by  the  knowledge 
the  period  that  he  is  living  upon  farina-  that  he  is  health-seeking ;  a  person  ein- 
ceous  food,  he  finds  an  increase  in  the  ployed  in  an  office  may  walk  ten  miles  in 
clammy  or  metallic  sensation  of  the  mouth,  a  day  for  the  sake  of  health,  if  he  has  no 
it  may  be  generally  taken  as  an  indication  other  object,  without  deriving  the  same 
that  the  stomach  is  enfeebled  by  the  diet,  benefit  as  he  would  have  if  he  wereneces- 
and  that  a  slight  change  must  be  made,  sarily  compelled  to  live  at  a  distance,  and 
In  this  case,  he  should  take  a  plain  mutton  walk  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  same 
chop  once  during  the  day,  and  may  even  extent  for  the  purposes  of  business.  Even 
try  a  small  quantity  of  beer  which  is  not  rich  persons,  who  are  able  to  travel,  should 
too  strong ;  he  should  on  no  account  fall  endeavour  to  have  some  direct  object  of 
into  the  ordinary  mistake  of  taking  soups,  business  or  pleasure  in  view :  in  short, 
or  strong  broths,  under  the  supposition  everything  should  be  done  in  chronic  in- 
that  the^  are  light,  and  at  the  same  time  digestion  to  divert  the  mind  from  dwelling 
nourishing.  There  is  frequently  much  less  upon  the  existence  of  disease.  In  most 
difficulty  m  digesting  a  mutton-chop  than  cases  of  dyspepsia  the  evacuations  are  ir- 
in  the  digestion  of  a  small  basin  of  soup ;  regular,  being  attended  alternately  with 
and  generally  speaking,  food  in  its  con-  costiveness  and  diarrhoea ;  the  early  symp- 
centrated  form  Is  more  wholesome  than  toms,  however,  are  generally  those  of 
when  in  a  liquid  form.  This  observation  costiveness,  and  as  these  are  relieved  for 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  that  period  of  the  some  time  by  stimulating  the  liver  wiA 
regimen  when  stimulating  food  may  be  mercury,  and  rousing  the  action  of  the 
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bowels  bj  purgative  medicmes,  this  course  of  the  injecting  pump ;  there  are  many 

is  adopted  to  a  very  ^reat  extent,  un,til  persons,  particular! j  females,  who  prefer 

the  habit  of  taking  medicine  can  no  longer  one  of  the  two  evils   of  costiveness  or 

be  dispensed  witn ;  and  although  each  drastic  purging  to  the  use  of  this  instru* 

temponuy  relief  is  a  seed  sown  for  chronic  ment    If  the j  would  reflect,  however, 

and  almost  incurable  indi^tion,  drug-  upon  the  injury  inflicted  by  either,  and 

ging  becomes,  like  dram-drmking,  a  dtuQjr  upon  the  proora  which  are  afforded  by 

practice,  and  the  moral  eneray  necessary  Continental  works  on  medicine  of  the  nu- 

ibr  subduing  it  becomes  dair^  and  daily  merous  advantages  attending  the  use  of 

weaker  as  uie  practice  is  persevered  in.  the  injecting  pump,  their  prejudices  and 

Medical  men,  more  desirous  frequentiy  their  &lse  delicacy  could  not  fiiil  to  give 

of  relieving  patients  instantaneously  from  way  to  such  evidence.    This,  like  all  good 

unpleasant  symptoms,  than  of  laying  the  things,  may  be  abused,  and  that  it  is 

foundation  of  permanent  health,  prescribe  abused  on  the  Continent  is  very  certain ; 

a  mercurial  pill  at  night  and  an  opening  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  &ct,  that  those 

draught  in  the  morning,  although  perhaps  acute  and  fatal  diseases  which  follow  long 

the  temperament  of  the  individual  may  be  continued  indigesticm,  such  as  pulmonary 

such  that  the  one  and  the  other,  if  repeated,  consumption,  <m)psy,  and  sometimes  dia- 

as  they  necessarily  must  be,  will  act  as  betes,  are  hardly  ever  known  to  occur  to 

slow  poison;  but  the  greatest  mischief  is  persons  who  cdopt  this  mechanical  re* 

done  by  the  use  of  purgative  piUs,  sold  by  medy.    But  the  most  valuable  consider- 

advertising  quacks,  and  which  are  taken  ation,   in  connexion  with   this    part  of 

more  or  less  by  persons  who  are  subject  the  subject,  is  the  following : — ^Persons 

to  indigestion,  and  who  do  not  call  in  of  costive  habits  in  England  attempt  to 

medical  aid.    If  these  persons  would  adopt  keep  up  the  evacuations  necessary  fbr 

the  more  simple  and  rational  course  of  health  by  one  of  two  systems :  either  by 

reducing  the  quantity  of  food  in  a  reason-  taking  a  strong  purgative  at  once,  and 

able  proportion,  abstaining  from  exciting  repeating  it  on  every  occasion,  the  repe- 

drinks,  and  keeping  the  body  and  the  tition  becoming  the  greater,  by  the  adop- 

mind  actively  and  usefiilly  employed,  they  tion  of  the  practice ;  or  by  taking  very 

would  gradually  arrive  at  a  more  healthy  frequently  small  doses  of  a  mild  purgative, 

stateofexistence,  and  although  they  might  hoping  by  degrees  to  obtain  the  desired 

have  none  of  that  sudden  and  Petitions  result.    Now  in  the  latter  practice,  al- 

relief  which  is  given  by  purgative  medi-  though  the  preferable  one  of  the  two,  the 

cines,  they  would  bring  the  mune  by  de-  mind  is  kept  constantly  on  the  rack,  as 

grees  into  a  state  which  would  render  to  the  state  of  the  boay ;  and  the  very 

drugging  totally  unnecessary,  and  they  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  evil, 

would  leam  to  distinguish  between  those  prevents  that  beneficial    action    of   the 

cases  of  urgency,  when  opening  medicines  nerves  of  the  brain   upon   those  of  the 

are  actually  necessary,  and  the  habitual  stomach,  which  promotes  digestion  and 

nse  of  purgatives  for  chronic  indigestion,  evacuation.     But    he    who   has    at    all 

The  Frendk  frequently  express  great  asto-  times  this  simple  remedy  at    hand,   is 

nishment  at  the  fondness  for   drugging  perfectly  tranquil  as  to  the  course  to  be 

shewn  by  the  English ;  some  of  them  can  pursued ;  he  does  not  become  wretched 

scarcely  believe  that  nearly  one-third  of  and  melancholy  because  his  bowels  are 

the  Bntish  nation  are  in  the  nabit  of  taking  torpid :  he  knows  that  he  can  at  any  time, 

purgative  pills  at  night,  or  what  are  termed  without  inconvenience  or  danger,  rouse 

digestive  pilb  a  short  time  before  eating,  their  Amctions ;  and  it  frequently  happens 

They  do  not  understand  the  principle  of  that  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to 

teanng  the  stomach  to  pieces,  in  order  to  use  this  instrument,  nature  renders  it  un- 

get  at  the  bowels,  which  is,  indeed,  in  ordi-  necessary.      There  is  also  another  great 

nary  cases,  quite  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  advantage  in  the  use  of  it :  the  most  dis- 

foraman  to  go  from  London  to  Brighton  by  tressing  of  all  the  symptoms  of  indiges- 

way  of  York,  and  they  adoptthe  much  more  tion  is,  without  dispute,  flatulency ;  now 

simple  and  reasonable  remedy  of  the  lave-  this  is  not  always  relieved  by  purga- 

ment,  which  is,  in  feet,  substituting  me-  tive  medicines,  and  even  when  it  is,  it 

chanical  irritation  for  that  healthy  and  returns  with  aggravated  force,  from  the 

natural  irritation  of  the  bowels  which  is  use  of  them.    There  is  nothing  of  this 

absent  in  the  torpidity  occasioned  by  in-  kind  in  the  use  of  the  lavement,  which, 

digestion.    Very  felse  notions  of  dehcacy  on  the  contrary,  relieves  the  sensation  at 

are  entertained  iii  England,  as  to  the  use  once,  and  on  repetition,  diminishes  more 
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and  more  the  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  diet  is  at  the  same  time  carefully  attended 

which  i9  its  prindpal  cause.    Lavements,  tp,  without  producing  any  of  the  ordinary 

in   cases  of  indigestion,  should   consist  evils  of  mercurial  treatment.    In  some 

simply  of  warm  water,  vnth  the  addition  cases  of  indigestion,  the  use  of  coimter- 

pf  a  small  quantity  of  soap  or  salt^  but  irritants  is  attended  with  great  benefit, 

where  there  is  great  obstmacy,  a  small  without  the  neoes^ty  of  adopting  any 

quantity  of  turpentine  may  be  added,  other  means :  the  application  of  a  mm- 

Proper  instructions  may  be  obtained,  as  tard  poultice  or  i^ter  upon  the  pit  of 

to  the  mode  of  administering  lavements,  the  stomach  will  not  unfirequentiy  subdue 

from  any  of  the  druggists  who  sell  the  the  morbid  irritation  by  the  mednmca) 

injecting  pump.    The  greatest  sufferers  one,  and  thus  allow  nature  to  assert  her 

from  indigestion  are  persons  of  delicatev  rights.     A  very  simple,  safe,  tmd  usefvl 

nerves,  and  with  these    the    symptoms  tonic  medicine,  in  difficult  digestion,  is 

assume  an  endless  variety :    they  have  an  infusion  of  gentian,  rhubarb,  carbonate 

sometimes  pains  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  of  iron,  and  Sfnnish  liquorice :  this  slumld 

flatulency,  hj^poohondriasis,  prostration  of  be  prepared,  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 

strength,  pains  in  the  legs,  ear-ache,  tooth-  water  upon  twenty  grains  of  each  urticle, 

ache,  diarrhcea,  dysent^y,  cough — ^in  fiEict,  and  takmg  of  the  infusion  about  two  or 

the  whole  train  of  nervous  nu&dies ;  and  three  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a  day; 

when  one  symptom  disappears,  it  is  only  this  does  not  act  directly  as  a  purgative, 

to  give  way  to  the  occurrence  of  another,  but  as  a  mild  tonic — imparts  a  s1z«ngtb 

Instructions  for  the  cure  of  any  one  of  to  the  stomach,  which  assists  the  diges- 

these  symptoms  would  be  useless,  in-  tion  of  food,  and  promotes  evacuation ;  it 

asmuch  as  they  proceed  from  one  and  acts  upon  the  principle  of  assisting,  and 

the  same  excitinj?  cause.    For  such  pa-  not  of  forcing  nature, 
tients,  the  genereS  instructions  for  indi-        INDIGO.  A  dye  prepared  from  a  plant 

gestion  must  be  attended  to,  with  the  addi-  peculiar  to  hot  countries:   most  of  the 

tional  observation,  that  warm  clothing,  indigo  comes  from  the  East  Indies.   Asa 

frequent  frictions  of  the  skin,  and  occa-  great  deal  of  Prussian  blue  is  sold  fixrin- 

sional  foot  mustard  baths  are  to  be  recom-  digo,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  following 

mended.    In  the  medical  treatment  of  in-  process  for  detecting  the  fraud : — Beduce 

digestion,  the  &culty  araear  to  have  very  the  article  into  fine  powder,  and  throw  it 

different  views.    The  homoeopathic  doc-  into  a  glass  containing  about  four  or  €ve 

trine  has  lately  got  much  into  vogue,  and  parts  of  its  bulk  of  smphuric  acid :  if  the 

several  important  cures  are  said  to  have  article  be  pure  indigo,  it  will  immediately 

been  effected ;  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  dissolve,  and  the  liquor  will  be  of  a  fine 

for  putting  aside  all  contention  as  to  toe  blue  colour ;  but  if  it  be  Prussian  blue,  it 

intrinsic  excellence  of  this  system,  there  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  colour  de* 

are  three  things  attending  it  which  can-  stroyed,  and  the  result  of  the  operatioD 

not    but    OTomote    the    wel&re  of   the  would  be  sulphate  of  iron, 
patient.      First,  the  tearing  system   of       INK.    To  make  conunon  ink,  put  into 

mercurial  doses  and  drastic  purges  is  got  a  stone  bottle  a  qimrt  of  vinegar,  two 

rid  of;  secondly,  strict  attention  to  £et  pounds  of  tiie  shavings  of   Campeachy 

is  imperatively  unposed ;  and  thirdly,  the  wood,  an    ounce    of  g^m- arable,  two 

pomp  and  mvstery  with  which  the  system  pounds  and  a  half  of  pounded  nutgaOsr^ 

is  enforced,  has  a  tendency  to  excite  hope  quart  of  water,  a  pound  of  sulphate  or 

and  create  faith,  which  are  so  important  iron,  and  four  drachms   of  indigo ;  let 

for  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases.     Dr.  them  stand  for  a  month  in  a  warm  pjac^ 

Wilson  Philip  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  shaking  the  bottie  night  And  morning; 

sensible  and  comprehensible  part  of  ho-  then  strain  finr  use.    Japan  ink  is  made 

mcBopathy,  by  amninistering  blue  pill  in  as    follows  :  —  Take    twelve   ounces^  ^ 

very  minute  doses ;  and  there  are  cases  on  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces  of  snlpht^ 

record  of  persons,  who  after  having  taken,  of  cqpper,  twelve  ounces  of  nutgalls,  fonf 

for  three  weeks  or  a  mcmth,  such  very  ounces  of  Campeachy  wood,  ten  ounces 

small  doses  of  blue  pill  as  the  eighth  or  of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  of  indigOi  tnd 

even  the  sixteenth  i^at  of  a  grain,  three  six  quarts  and  a  ludf  of  water.     I^nt, 

times  a  day,  have  derived  very  great  break  the  nutgalls,  and  infbse  them  in 

benefit.    There  is  no  mystery  about  the  ^ve  quarts  of  water  of  a  high  t6iiq»eiatiii«i 

action  of  blue  pill  in  such  doses ;  i^j  but  not  boiling ;  the  water  must  be  ht^ 

are  quite  sufficient,  if  long  persevered  in,  at  tiie  same  temperature  for  three  quarters 

to  have  an  effect  upon  the  system,  where  ef  an  hour,  being  ciurelul  that  it  ms  ^ 
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boil,  and  keeping  the  Teasel  covered ;  at  gone  o£^  his  raptiire   was   so   intense, 

the  expiration  of  that  time,  put  in  the  when  under  its  exhilarating  powers,  thai 

Gampeachy  wood  and  the  indigo;  after  it  he  was  ahnost  tempted  to  repeat  the  ex* 

has  stood  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through  periment.    Intoxication  is  produced  more 

muslin,  squeezing  well,  to  extract  all  the  or  less  hj  all  fermented  liquors,  when 

liquor,  and  let  it  cool;  then  pound  slightly  taken  in    sufficient    quantity   to    afiect 

the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  place  it  over  the  the  hrain,  and  if  frequently  rqieated,  sel- 

fire  in  a  fire-shovel,  and  let  it  heat  hy  dom  &il  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  the 

dagrecB  until  the  iron  becomes  red  hot ;  most  frightful  maladies,  bodily  and  men-> 

w^  the  sulphate  has  become  of  a  red  tal.    The  habit  of  drinking  fiarmented 

odour,  and  is  thoroughly  calcined,  re*  liquors  to  excess,  seems  to  be  common 

move  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  to  all  nations,  civilized  and  uncivilized* 

ahnost  cold,  throw  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  the  north 

water ;  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  of  Russia   get   tipy  with    brago   and 

then  strain  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former  quass^  which  are  beers  made  from  rye; 

infusion ;  dissolve  separately  the  sulphate  the  Tartar  intoxicates  himself  writh  the 

of  copper  and  the  gum-arabic,  and  add  kemUss^  a  fermented  liquor  made  from 

them  also  to  the  ink,  which  is  fit  for  im*  mares*  milk ;  the  South  American  has 

mediate  use.  his  ckicoy  from  Indian  oom ;   and  the 

To  niLUTs  Ink  which  has  bbcomb  Chinese,  hisyodU^  from  xioe.   Many  tribes 

THICK.    Add  strong  infusion  of  coffee.  of  savases  manufiicture  an  intoxicating 

INTOXICATION.  There  is  an  im-  liquor  from  the  palm  tree  and  other 
mense  number  of  substances  citable  of  plants;  and  the  Turks,  whose  religion 
producing  that  state  of  the  system  which  prevents  their  drinking  fermented  liquors, 
we  call  drunkenness,  or  intoxication,  mid  a  still  more  fiital  substitute  in  opium. 
Opium  has  ffeneraUy  been  considered  the  In  Europe,  the  chief  liquids  which  pro- 
most  powernil  amongst  these  substances ;  duce  intoxication  are  leer,  cider,  wine, 
hut  we  have  lately  h^urd  of  a  preparation  brandy,  rum,  which  is  imported  fr^om  the 
from  hemp,  which  frur  exceeds,  in  its  in-  colomes,  and  gin,  whiskey,  and  other 
toxicating  effects,  the  power  of  (^um,  for  distillations  from  ffrain :  of  all  these,  beer 
it  produces  downrignt  madness.  The  is  tiie  most  nouriwing,  and  a  large  quan- 
French  papers  have  contained  an  account  tity  is  required  to  produce  intoxication ; 
of  an  eraeiiment  made  with  a  small  quan-  but  if  beer  be  taken  to  excess,  there  is  no 
tity  of  tnis  preparation  from  hemp,  which  fermented  liquor  the  effects  of  which  are 
had  been  received  from  India,  by  three  more  certain.  The  person  who  uses  beer 
young  men  of  Marseilles;  shortly  after  with  intenqpeiance  becomes  fiit,  and  is 
they  had  tak^a  a  moderate  dose,  they  were  even,  for  a  time,  under  a  delusion  that  he 
attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  caused  b^  enjoys  good  health,  but  the  result  is  i^po- 
opium  when  it  acts  inspiringly,  (which  is  plexy,  or  dropsy,  arising  from  diseased 
not  always  the  case,)  but  in  an  aggra-  uver,  most  mquently  the  former.  It 
vated  degree :  the  brain  of  each  person  has  been  observed  by  a  French  writer, 
hecame  excited  in  a  violent  manner ;  that  the  drunken  John  Bull  is  a  fiit, 
they  danced,  they  sang,  they  ima-  heavy,  and  stupid-looking  man,  under  the 
gined  themselves  to  be  kings  and  em-  influence  of  be»,  whilst  the  Frenchman, 
perors,  they  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  under  die  habitual  use  of  brandy,  is  thin, 
loud  shouts,  and,  rushing  into  the  street  desperate,  and  furious,  but  that  one  and 
like  madmen,  they  performed  a  variety  of  tiie  other  rush  with  equal  certamty  to 
antics,  and  were  for  several  hours  in  the  destruction.  As  strong  cider  contains, 
same  state  of  delirium.  When  the  ex-  in  comparison  with  strong  beer,  onl^  a 
hilanttmg  effects  of  the  poison  had  sub-  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  uie  intoxication 
sided,  however,  it  was  succeeded  by  great  from  cider  is  less  rapid,  and  as  its  chief 
depression  of  spirits ;  all  their  muscles  element  is  less  narcotic,  the  stupor  pro- 
had  lost  their  mrce,  they  were  unable  to  duced  by  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  beer ; 
stand  upright,  l^eir  eyes  were  sunk  in  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  results 
^3oek  heads,  and  they  liad  all  the  appear-  of  habitual  intoxication  from  cider  are 
aneeof  men  about  to  expire:  two  of  them  equally  fatal.  Wine  drunkards  are  the 
recovered  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  smallest  sufferers,  if  the  wine  is  good,  for 
days,  but  the  third  was  seriously  ill  £br  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  sherry  vnnes, 
more  than  a  month ;  he  declared,  how-  when  genume,  does  not  exceed  ^gpa-sizth, 
ever,  that,  severely  as  he  had  suffered,  and  in  the  weaker  wines  it  is  only  one- 
wben  the  first  effect  of  t^e  poison  bad  fifteenth ;  but  as  it  ia  the  habit  of  wine 
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growers  to  mix  alcohol  with  the  wines  to  his  morality,  for  he  has  destroyed  its 
which  they  export,  to  give  them  hody  and  energy ;  in  vain  do  we  knock  at  the  door 
additional  strength,  and  as  this  admixture  of  ms  reason,  it  is  closed  by  sensuality, 
seems  to  be  much  more  injurious  than  Where,  indeed,  must  reason  and  morality 
the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  would  be  in  be,  when  we  see  a  man  wasting  his  re- 
the  natural  state  of  the  wine,  it  is  prudent  sources,  robbing  his  &mily  of  the  enjoy- 
to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  beverage,  ments  which,  m  a  state  of  sobriety,  he 
when  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  its  would  be  able  to  provide  for  them ;  inflict- 
genuineness.  When  wine  is  genuine,  it  ing  upon  his  best  and  dearest  friends  the 
appears  in  many  cases  to  produce  no  per-  continued  spectacle  of  his  degradation,  and 
manent  injuir  to  the  system,  even  when  bringing  upon  himself  premature  old  age, 
indulged  in  daily  to  such  an  extent  as  to  a  whole  train  of  bodily  diseases,  and 
produce  intoxication;  these  cases,  how-  preparingfor  a  death-bed,  vnthout  honour, 
ever,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  alcohol  without  sympathy,  vnthout  the  consolatory 
is  said  to  be  much  corrected  by  the  tan-  influence  of  a  pure  conscience  ?  Talk  to 
nin  of  the  grape,  particularly  in  the  red  such  a  man  of  his  moral  duties — ^talk  to 
wines,  the  colour  being  conmiunicated  by  him  of  self-respect,  of  religious  venera- 
expressing  it  from  the  skins,  which  con-  tion; — ^if  he  be  under  the  immediate  ope- 
tain  a  k^e  quantity  of  tannin.  The  ration  of  drink,  you  are  addressing  your 
most  rapidly  destructive  liquids  are  those  remonstrances  and  your  counsel  to  a 
which  are  called  spirituous,  such  as  brandy,  madman ;  if  he  be  sober,  you  have  to  do 
gin,  &c.  Death  is  the  certain  result  of  an  with  an  enfeebled  intellect — ^with  a  child 
excessive  use  of  these,  but  it  is  death  who  has  just  sense  enough  to  know  that 
preceded  by  brutalization  of  the  mind,  it  does  wrong,  but  not  sufficient  energy 
and  painful  disease  of  the  body.  One  of  to  do  better.  To  cure  the  habitual 
the  ordinary,  but  most  frightful  results  of  drunkard,  he  should  be  treated  as— what 
a  habit  of  intoxication  with  spirituous  he  is — a  madman:  he  should  be  placed 
liquors,  is  delirium  tremens,  but  the  cata-  under  restraint,  and  the  body  having  heen 
logue  of  diseases  attendant  upon  this  restored  to  sometlnng  like  healui,  his 
habit  is  almost  endless.  Dyspepsia,  in  its  mind  may  be  gradually  acted  upon, 
worst  form,  is  a  common  symptom;  dropsy.  When  reason  has  recovered  her  empire, 
marasmus,  pulmonary  consumption,  gene-  there  may  be  some  hope  that  you  will  be 
ral  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  inmioderate  able  with  effect  to  paint  to  mm,  in  vivid 
thirst,  hypertrophy  of  the  kidney,  mela-  and  lasting  colours,  the  disgostinsness  of 
nosis,  cyrrhosis,  tubercles,  fungus,  haema-  intoxication ;  there  is  none  whilst  the 
toides,  many  haemorrhagic  diseases,  and  brain  is  on  fire,  burning  vnth  an  un- 
insanity — one  or  other  of  these  complaints,  quenchable  rage,  which  constantly  caUs 
and  not  imfrequently  several  of  them,  in  a  ror  fresh  friel,  or  when,  in  the  rare  mo- 
complicated  form,  await  the  unhi^py  ments  of  sobriety,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
being  who  indulges — ^if  to  so  frightful  a  debility  almost  as  pitiable  as  in  its  excited 
propensity  the  word  indulgence  can  be  state  it  is  appalling.  The  upper  members 
applied — ^in  the  frequent  and  excessive  of  society  in  England  have  much  to 
use  of  ardent  liquids.  answer  for,  for  they  have  set  the  example 
The  habit  of  drunkenness  is  exceedingly  of  drunkenness :  wey  are  indeed  vastly 
difficult  of  eradication ;  for  just  in  proper-  improved  themselves,  by  intercourse  with 
tion  Yfiih  the  general  excitement  of  the  foreign  nations,  and  drunkenness  is  now 
brain,  seems  to  be  the  debility  of  those  no  longer  a  &shionable  vice ;  but  the  im- 
oigans  of  reflection,  which  in  a  healthy  provement  has  not  yet  extended  to  the 
state  could  be  appealed  to  vdth  a  fair  lower  orders,  and  the  evil  habit  is  not  so 
chance  of  success.  Phrenologists  say,  we  thoroughly  eradicated  in  the  class  from 
have  an  organ  of  destructiveness,  which  which  example  should  come,  that  it  can 
when  brought  under  the  control  of  the  enforce  its  new  views  with  full  effect 
reasoning  raculties,  enables  us  to  triumph  upon  the  people.  The  time  has  passed  when 
over  obstacles,  and  to  accomplish  great  the  one-bottle  man  was  the  positive  de- 
and  glorious  purposes,  but  wtuch,  when  gree  of  society,  the  two-bottle  man  the 
the  intellectual  powers  are  weakened,  and  comparative,  and  the  three-bottle  man 
the  moral  faculties  are  dormant,  is  the  the  superlative.  The  time  has  passed  when 
mere  executive  of  the  baser  passions.  This  the  hospitality  of  the  entertainer  was 
appKeara  to  be  the  case  with  tiie  drunkard ;  considered  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
he  is  persevering  only  in  folly,  obstinate  tity  of  wine  which  he  coidd  comjpel  his 
only  in  brutality.  In  vain  do  we  appeal  guests  to  drink,  and  when  he  who  fell  last 
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Under  the  table  was  the  king  of  the  de-  precipitated,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
bauch.  We  no  longer  live  in  the  days  coffee  is  clear.  Sole  skin,  well  cleaned  and 
when  ministers,  judges,  and  spenerals  dried  in  the  sun,  will  do  as  well  for  coffee, 
would  reel  into  the  presence  of  ladies,  but  for  delicate  preparations  the  finest 
hot  ^m  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  isinglass,  which  is  almost  tasteless,  should 
offensive  both  in  gait  and  language.  It  be  used.  In  diet,  isinelass  is  used  to 
is  delightful  to  think  that  such  an  im-  support  the  stomach,  in  the  form  of  jellj, 
provement  has  taken  place  among  the  wnen  more  solid  food  would  be  rejected. 
upper  orders,  and  still  more  ddigfamd  to  Its  nutritive  properties  are  very  great, 
know  that  the  prudent  and  virtuous  of  but,  like  all  gelatinous  fbodj  it  is  difficult 
the  lower  orders  have,  bj  the  establish*  of  digestion.  The  jelly  may  be  made  by 
ment  of  temperance  societies,  set  an  ex-  boiling  the  isinglass  in  water,  with  a  little 
ample  to  the  mass,  which  thousands  are  sugar  and  lemon-peel,  then  straining  it, 
following.  But  drunkenness  is  not  yet  and  adding,  if  acid  be  not  objectionable,  a 
a  solitary  vice ;  it  is  not  yet  one  of  thiose  little  lemon-juice.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce 
crimes  which  the  national  character  re-  of  isinglass  will  be  sufficient  for  a  pint  of 
pudiates ;  it  is  not  yet  an  offence  which  water ;  if  more  be  used,  the  jelly  will  be 
men  are  ashamed  to  own;  and  the  law  too  compact  when  cold.  Where  milk 
which  inflicts  a  fine  of  five  shillings  upon  does  not  disagree  with  the -stomach,  isin- 
dninkenness,  is  not  of  that  high  moral  glass  may  be  boiled  in  it,  and  thus  a  very 
order  which  tends  to  reform,  by  either  nutritive  food  be  prepared. 
the  exposure  of  the  offender  or  his  punish- 
ment. If  the  rich  man  is  fined,  he  throws  JAM.  A  fruit  boiled  down  with  an 
down  his  fine,  with  a  laugh  of  scorn  or  an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  The  fruit  should 
expression  of  an^r  at  an  attempt  to  in-  be  put  into  the  preserving  pan  a  few 
terfere  with  his  nght  of  self-management;  minutes  before  the  sugar  is  added,  being 
and  if  the  penalty  falls  upon  a  poor  man,  bruised  and  mashed  well  with  a  spoon. 
he  thinks  it  hard  that  his  enjoyment,  for  The  sugar,  which  should  be  in  powder, 
such  indeed  he  calls  intoxication,  is  to  be  and  always  of  good  quality,  so  that  it 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  may  communicate  no  unpleasant  flavour 
wealthy  man,  to  whom,  comparatively,  five  to  the  fruit,  must  be  well  stirred  up  with 
shillings  is  but  as  the  hundredth  part  of  it,  and  the  whole  should  boil  from  ten  to 
a  tomng.  fifteen  minutes,  skimming  it  as  much  as 

We  have  heard  of  various  remedies  possible.    It  is  better  to  boil  rather  more 

for  the  immediate  effects  of  drunken-  than  less  than  the  time  above  mentioned. 

ness,  arising  from  either  beer,  wines,  or  JELLY.      A    transparent    preserve, 

spirits ;  but  the  volatile  salts  seem  to  be  consisting  of  the  expressed  juice  of  fruit, 

the  most  powerful.    If  a  few  drops  of  or  the  essence  of  meat  prepared  vrith 

liquid  sal  volatile  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  sugar,  and  solidified  by  the  action  of 

>yater,  the  drunkard  is  immediately  re-  cold.      All  kinds   of  jellies  should   be 

Ueved ;  and  by  repeating  the  dose  he  is  cooked  over  a  slow  me.    Jelly  is  also 

brought  to  a  state  of  sobriety.  This  recipe  made  from  isinglass  and  sugar,  vrith  the 

will  be  without  value  to  the  habitual  drunk-  addition  of  wine,  liqueurs,  or  other  in- 

a>rd,  for  he  finds  pleasure  in  his  degrada-  gredients.    The  Marasquino  jelly,  which 

tion,  but  there  also  are  many  persons  who  ngures  upon  the  tables  of  the  great  on 

sofFer  themselves  to  be  led  occasi(»ially  to  the  Continent,  is  made  as  follovra : — ^Two 

a  practice,  of  which  their  reason,  even  when  oimces  of  isinglass  are  melted  in  a  syrup 

obscured  by  the  fumes  of  liquor,  teaches  made  from  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 

them  to  be  ashamed,  and  who  may  be  dis-  sugar ;  these  are  kept  simmering  on  the 

posed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy.  &re  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  taken 

ISINGLASS.  A  preparation  made  out  and  kept  until  nearly  cold ;  two  wine- 
hj  boiling  the  skins  ana  gelatinous  parts  glasses  of  Marasquino  and  half  a  wine- 
of fish,  previously  well  cleaned,  in  water;  glass  of  Kirchenwasser  are  then  added, 
the  decoction  having  been  brought  to  the  and  the  whole  is  passed  through  a  silk 
required  consistence,  is  carefiuW  dried,  sieve,  the  passage  of  it  being  assisted  by 
Isinglass  is  a  very  good  glue  ror  paper  adding  from  time  to  time  part  of  a  turn- 
work,  and  is  of  much  use  in  clarification,  bier  rail  of  filtered  water ;  when  it  has 
as  it  separates  all  the  thick  parts  of  a  all  run  through,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a 
liquid,  which  fidl  to  the  bottom  and  leave  mould,  and  frozen  in  pounded  ice.  Jelly 
the  mass  clear.  If  a  piece  of  isinglass  be  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  with  rum, 
boiled  with  coffee,  the  grounds  are  rapidly  Madeira,  Malaga,  or  other  vrines,  or  with 
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a  strong  infunon  of  coffee  prepared  with  and  in  this  state  the  preparation  is  called 
cold  water,  acoordine  to  the  instructions  essence  of  jessamine.     The  jonquille  and 
given  under  the  head  Coffrb.    A  heau-  other  delicate  flowers,  which  do  not  furnish 
tiful  jelly  is  made  in  Russia,  by  whip-  a  good  essential  oil  by  distillation,  may 
ping  up  the  mixture  of  isinglass  and  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
sugar,  prepared  as  above,  with  four  glasses       JUNIP£B  BEBBY.     A  strong  di- 
of  KiTchenwasser,  and  the  juice  of  two  uretic,  conjoined  with  a  tonic  principle, 
lemons;   when  this  has  become  of  the  InsomepartsofFrance,  the  juniper  beny 
consistency  of  white  of  egg,  it  is  placed  is  fermented  with  barley,  and  made  into 
in  a  mould,  and  frozen  in  the  usual  way.  beer.    Li  Holland  and  in  England,  the 
(For  jellies  from  meats,  see  the  different  berry  is  used  in  the  distillation  of  gin,  to 
heads.)    Jelly  from  the  bones  of  animals  give  flavour.    The  oil  of  juniper,  in  doses 
is  usually  caued  gelatine.    Until  lately,  of  two  to  six  drops,  is  a  more  powerful 
this  kind  of  jelly  viras  supposed  to  contam  diuretic  than  any  other   known.     The 
great  nutrition ;  but,  from  some  experi-  diuretic  property  of  gin  is  wholljr  owing 
ments  lately  made  by  M.  Magendie  and  to  the  presence  of  the  essential  oil  given 
other  memoers  of  a  commission  of  the  out  by  this  berry  in  distillation. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  would  i^fypear       JUtTUBES — (Pdte  de  Jtgvbes,)    A 
that  it  is  simply  an  antiphlogistic  aliment,  composition  for  coughs  and  colds,  made 
the  nutritive  powers  of  which  are  ex-  with  g^um-arabic  and  a  decoction  of  the 
tromely  small — so  small,  in  fiujt,  that  when  fruit  of  the  jujub  tree.     The  jujubes  sold 
continued  to  be  used  exclusively  for  two  by  the  confectioners  and  dm^^gists,  how- 
or  three  months,  or  evoi  less,  it  is  found  ever,  seldom  contain  any  of  this  decoction, 
to  bo  destructive  of  animal   existence,  nor  does  it  indeed  seem  to  be  essential  : 
The  experiments  of  the  commission  wero  when  made  from  gum  and  sugar  alone, 
upon  a  very  large  scale  on  the  lower  the  paste  is  not  liable  to  fermentation,  as 
animals;  and  ft^  the  analogy  of  the  when  the  vegetable  decoction  is  mixed 
nutritive  functions,  it  is  fiurly  presumed  with  it.    The  jujubes  of  commerce  are 
that  a  like  effect  would  attend  the  long  made  in  the  foUowing  manner: — ^Take 
continued  use  of  gelatine  by  man.  half  a  pound  of  the  whitest  gum-arabic, 
JESSAMINE.    A  plant  which  bears  and  having  broken  it  into  toe  smallest 
a  sweetly  smelling  flower,  the  essence  of  pieces  possible,  dissolve  it  with  one  ounce 
which  is  much  used  in  perfiimery.    As  of  fine  isinglass,  in  just  the  quantity  of  hot 
this  flower  does  not  yield  in  distillation  water  necessary  for  that  process,  and  no 
either  sufficient  essential  oil,  or  the  fla-  more.    In  the  meantime,  make  a  sjrop 
vour  of  it  is  destroyed  by  heat,  the  per-  with  half  a  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  and 
fume  is  obtained  by  steeping  the  flowers  the  same  weight  of  water ;  skim  this  fre- 
in  very  fine  oil,  for  what  is  called  huile  quently,  and  when  it  is  become  thick, 
antique ;  but  what  is  called  the  essence  pour  into  it  the  dissolved  g^um,  previously 
of  jessamine  is  obtained  in  France  in  the  strained  through  a  flannel  bafi^,andcontinne 
following  manner : — ^A  hiyer  of  the  flowers  the  boiling  or  rather  simmermg,  skimmio^ 
is  n>read  over  the  bottom  of  a  hair-sieve,  from  time  to  time,  until  it  is  very  thick ; 
and  upon  the  flowers  is  laid  a  layer  of  now  set  it  by  to  cool,  and  when  the 
small  and  detached  bits  of  cotton  wool,  greater  part  of  the  heat  is  gone  oflj  pour 
which  have  been  dipped  in  oil  of  ben,  that  m  tluree  or  four  drops  of  neroli.    Before 
oil  being  preferable  to  olive  oil,  as  it  does  the  syrup  has  begun  to  set  thoroughl;^ , 
not  turn  rancid  ;    over  the  cotton  aro  pour  it  out  upon  a  marble  slab,  and  roll  it 
laid  other  flowers,  and  so  on  alternately,  to  a  thickness  of  about  tiie  eighth  of  an 
flowers  and  cottcm,  until  the  sieve  is  Ml.  inch.    Before  it  is  quite  cold,  pass  a  laig^ 
When  these  have  lain  twenty-four  hours,  flat  knife,  like  that  used  to  cut  a  round  of 
the  flowers  are  taken  away,  and  the  cot-  beef,  under  the  paste,  to  prevent  its  stick- 
ton  is  laid  in  the  same  way  between  layers  ing ;  and  when  cold,  either  cut  the  jwste 
of  fresh  flowers,  and  this  o^ration  is  ro-  in  small  sheets,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  ft 
peated,  until  the  cotton  is  thoroughly  tin  case,  or  into  squares  and  diamonds, 
impregnated  with  the  perfume   of  the  These  jujubes  aro  a  good  pectoral  ^^^^'Jp 
jessamme ;  the  cotton  is  then  collected,  but  they  have,  of  course,  no  other  mfh- 
put  into  a  press,  and  the  oil  squeezed  out.  cinal  virtue  than  that  of  the  grmn,  which, 
If  kept  as  oil,  it  must  be  in  well  stopped  taken  without  any  preparation  fn  ^^ 
bottles,  but  the  usual  plan  is  to  add  to  it  kind,  would  be  equally  emcacious> 
at  once  some  very  finely  rectified  spirits 

of  wme,  which  is  as  odourless  as  possible,        KALE.    See  Cabbagbs. 
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KID.    The  joiing  of  the  goat.    This,  that  the  protraction  of  life  is  the  protrac- 

when  verj  young,  is  of  delicate  flavour,  tion  of  suffering.      Humanity,   even  if 

and  is  by  many  preferred  to  lamb.    In  there  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  would 

Portugal,  kid  is  a  regular  dish  at  all  the  therefore  prescribe  the  rapid  extinction 

eating-houses,  but  it  is  seldom  dressed  in  of  life  in  that  part  of  the  animal  which  is 

any  other  way  than  roasted.    It  may,  the  seat  of  sensation.    Habits  of  cruelty 

however,  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  all  in  the  mode  of  slaughtering  animals  for 

the  modes  prescribed  for  lamb.  domestic  use  tend  materially  to  brutalize 

KILLING.    The  destruction  of  ani«*  the  mind,  and  are  a  sad  example  fi>r 

mals  for  the  support  of  human  life  is  not  young  persons.     There  is,  perhaps,  no 

only  justifiable,    but  appears  from  our  nation  on  earth  in  which  greater  cruelty  is 

^nmation,  our  teeth  bemg  partly  cami-  exercised  in  this  way  than  in  the  French ; 

vorons,  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature ;  and  the  want  of  feeung  displayed  by  the 

and  as  the  destruction  of  life  by  the  direct  lower  orders  of  that  people  in  the  rela- 

handofCrod  is  cpenerally  attended  with  tions  between  each  other  may,  perhaps,  be 

more  sufl^ring  than  that  which  accom-  not  unfairly  traced  to  an  early  indifier- 

paiiies  the  infliction  of  death  by  human  ence  as  to  the  sufferings  of  animals.    It 

agency,  when  it  is  not  unnecessarily  pro*  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  persons 

tracted,  there  can  be  no  cruelty  m  the  whose  duty  it  is  to  slaughter  animals  for 

operation.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  human  food  should  acquire  such  a  know- 

le^lature  is  not  sufficiently  severe  in  the  ledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  to  be 

regolations  for  kiUing  animals.    Nothing  destroyed  as  would  enable  them  to  adopt 

can  be  more  cruel  than  the  barbarous  the  most  expeditious  mode ;  and  masters 

mode  in  which  oxen  are  sometimes  killed,  of  fiunilies,  who  attach  any  importance  to 

when  by  scientific  means  death  might  bo  considerations  of  humamty  on  the  one 

rendered  almost  instantaneous ;  and  even  hand,  and  of  the  brutalizing  effect  of 

in  the  case  of  the  smaller  animals,  required  cruelty  on  the  other,  would  do  well  to 

for  domestic  use,  more  expeditions,  and  study  this  subject  tiiemselves,  and  insist 

consequently  less   cruel  modes  of  kill*  upon  the  adoption  of  the  fruits  of  their 

ing  might  sometimes  be  adopted.      In  studyby  those  who  are  in  their  service. 
Fiance,  for   instance,  one   Ym  only  to        KIRCHWASSEB.    A  spirit  distilled 

see  the  mode  of  preparing  frogs  for  the  firom  cherries.    The  best  kirchwasser,  or 

table  to  be  struck  with  the  culpable  negli-  kirchenwasser,  is  made  in  Switzerland, 

gence  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  dangerous  liquor,  if  taken  to  excess. 

When  the  hind  1^  are  cut  of^  the  body  as  it  contams  much  of  the  principle  of  the 

and  head  of  the  animal  are  cast  into  a  prussic  acid ;  but  in  smadl  quantities,  and 

basket,  where  they  remain  for  several  mixed  with  water,  is  a  good  stomachic, 

boms,  full  of  life ;  whereas,  if  they  were  In  France,  kirchwasser  is  made  as  fol- 

thrown  immediately  into  a  strong  solu-  lows : — ^Inftise  for  four  days  in  two  quarts 

tion  of  lime,  or  any  other  similar  mixture,  of  spirits  of  wine,  half  a  pound  of  the 

death  would  be  instantaneous.    It  is  pre-  kernels  of  cherries,  bruised  ;  then  distil 

tended,   indeed,  that    the    cold-blooded  until  rather  less  than  the  two  quarts  of 

animab  have  very  little  sensation  of  pain,  spirits  have  come  over ;  add  twelve  drops 

and  certainly  they  do  appear  to  have  less  cf  neroli,  two  quarts  more  of  ^irits  of 

than    those    animals  which  are  warm-  wine,  and  two  quarts  of  water.    This  will 

blooded ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  be  improved  if  about  two  ounces  of  the 

whilst  the  brain  is  capable  of  sensation,  bruised  kernels  of  cherries  be  infused  in 

any  animal  that  has  received  an  injury  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a  fort- 

can  be  entirely  free  from  pain.  We  know  night,  and  the  iimision  added, 
that  the  liml»  of  frogs,  taken  from  the 

body,  and  also  detached  portions  of  the        LABARRAQUE'S      DISINFECT- 

eel,  have  muscular  life  even  when  skinned,  ING    LIQUIDS.     These  are  prepara- 

long  after  their  separation,  but  as  the  tions  of  a  celebrated  French  chemist,  for 

nerves  of  these  portions  have  no  longer  the  disinfection  and  cleansing  of  the  air  of 

sny  connexion  with  the  brain,  which  is  rooms;  their  bases  are  the  chloride  of 

the  seat  of  pain,  there  is  nothing  in  the  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium.    They  may 

muscular  agitation  really  calculated  to  be  had  of  any  druggist,  with  printed  in- 

excite  horror,  ev^n  in  the  most  humane  structions  on  the  bottles, 
niind ;  but  where  the  head  and  a  portion        LAMB.     This  meat  is  in  perfection 

of  the  trunk  are  left  in  connexion  with  only  from  the  end  of  December  to  tbr 

•ach  other,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  beginning  of  April.    The  flesh  of  lamb  • 
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white,  tender,  and  gelatinous ;  but  if  the  butter  in  different  parts  over  it,  and  brown 
animal  has  been  killed  too  young,  or  be-  before  the  fire :  the  liver  is  to  be  cut  into 
fore  it  has  been  sucking,  for  at  least  five  slices,  and  £ried ;  the  brains  to  be  formed 
months,  it  is  not  easy  of  digestion.  The  into  cakes.  The  head  is  to  be  served 
best  lambs  for  the  table  are  those  which  upon  the  mince,  and  the  dish  garnished 
have  been  nourished  firom  the  milk  of  the  with  the  liver  and  brain  cakes, 
mother  alone ;  but  the  fattest  are  those  Loin  of  Lamb  a  jjl  Pesigobd.  Fat 
which  have  sucked  from  several  other  a  loin  of  lamb  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  stew- 
ewes  at  the  same  time.  pan,  with  a  little  oil,  some  mushrooms, 

Lamb  Chops.  Having  cut  a  neck  or  a  and  two  shalots  chopped  fine,  salt  and 
loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  rub  them  over  pepper,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
writh  a  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  ;  then  thoroughly  warmed  through ;  then  have 
grate  some  bread  fijie,  and  mix  with  some  ready  another  stev^rpan,  into  which  has 
chopped  parsley,  a  little  lemon-peel,  pep-  been  put  slices  of  veal  seasoned,  a  few  thin 
per,  salt,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  rashers  of  iat  bacon,  four  or  five  truffles 
nutmeg,  and  sprinkle  this  over  the  chops;  cut  in  slices,  and  half  a  lemon  sUced ;  put 
after  which,  fry  them  to  a  good  colour,  in  the  loin  of  lamb,  moisten  with  gravy, 
and  serve  with  a  sauce  made  of  the  trim-  and  stew  over  a  slow  fire ;  when  done, 
mings  of  the  chops,  a  bit  of  butter  floured,  the  lamb  should  be  served  on  a  dish  with 
and  a  little  mushroom  catsup.  They  may  the  truffles,  and  the  sauce  be  strained  and 
be  served  without  gravy,  if  preferred.  poured  over. 

Lamb  Cutlets.  They  should  be  cut  Lamb  Pie  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
off  the  loin,  in  small  round  bits,  carefully  ner  as  beef  pie,  (which  see,)  chooBing  for 
trimming  off  the  fat  and  skin :  prepare  the  purpose  either  chops  from  a  loin,  or 
them  as  above.  Fry  them  to  a  gooa  colour  steaks  from  a  leg. 
either  in  beef  dripping  or  butter ;  serve  Lambs*  Pubtewancbs.  By  this  term 
with  a  brovm  sauce.  are  meant  the  head,  liver,  heart,  lights, 

Hashed  Lamb.  Rub  a  piece  of  but-  and  feet.  When  they  have  been  soaked 
ter  into  some  flour,  with  the  point  of  a  in  lukewarm  water,  and  blanched,  stew 
knife,  until  it  is  well  mixed ;  then  put  it  them  with  some  stock,  a  few  slices  of 
into  a  stewpan,  with  some  mushrooms  cut  bacon,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  somepais- 
in  pieces,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs ;  moisten  ley,  and  a  shalot ;  then  put  into  another 
with  stock,  and  let  it  stew  gently  till  the  stewpan,  some  chives,  onions,  bay  leaves, 
sauce  is  nearly  consumed ;  cut  up  some  shalots,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  small 
cold  roast  lamb  into  slices,  and  put  into  quantity  of  salad  oil,  and  a  little  good 
the  stewpan,  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  stock ;  let  all  these  simmer  together,  with- 
beat  up  with  some  milk ;  let  it  thicken  out  boiling.  Well  drain,  and  dish  up  the 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil :  when  purtenances,  placing  the  head  in  the  centre 
served,  add  the  juice  of  lemon.  Cold  and  the  other  parts  round  it ;  serve,  with 
roast  meats  of  all  sorts  may  be  hashed  in  the  sauce  strained  in  a  sauce-boat, 
the  same  manner.  To  Boast  a  Fobe  Quabteb  or  Lamb. 

Lambs'  Heads.  Let  the  heads  be  well  The  time  required  for  dressing  this  joint 
trimmed  and  blanched,  and  stew  them  is  to  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hotir  to  a  pound, 
with  some  good  stock,  a  little  French  This  is  considered  as  a  general  rule  in  all 
white  wine,  some  parsley,  a  little  salt,  roasting;  but  young  meats  require  s 
covering  them  with  rashers  of  fisit  bacon,  longer  time  than  more  mature.  It  should 
cut  thin  ;  when  done,  dish  them,  and  pour  be  placed  at  first  at  a  moderate  distant^ 
over  espagnole  or  pepper  sauce,  thickened  from  the  fire,  and  gradually  advanced ;  it 
with  flour.  must  be  well  basted  from  time  to  time 

Lamb's  Head  and  Mince.  After  with  butter.  The  gravy  for  it  is  made » 
having  scalded  the  head,  and  carefully  for  beef  or  mutton.  When  the  shoulder 
removed  all  the  hair,  parboil  it  vnth  the  is  cut  off,  a  lemon  should  be  squeezed^ 
pluck ;  then  divide  the  head,  and  take  out  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper  strewed  on  the 
the  brains ;  mince  the  heart  and  lights,  rib  part.  The  most  usual  manner  of  dres- 
adding  an  onion  shred  fine ;  put  it  into  a  sing  the  hind  quarter  is  to  boil  the  leg^ 
saucepan,  with  a  little  good  thick  gravy,  (see  Boiled  Leg  op  Muttow,)  and  cat 
and  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  let  it  stew    the  loin  into  steaks ;  fry,  and  serve  round 

gently  for  about  three  qu^i^rs  of  an    the  dish  with  the  leg.    Mint  sauce  is 
our.     The  head  shoiild  be  rubbed  over    served  in  a  tureen,  and  made  by  chappng 
with  the  ^olk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  be    fine  some  green  spearmint,  to  wbicn  add 
povered  with  bread  crumbs ;  stick  bits  of   vinegar,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sag*' 
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to  give  a  certun  degree  of  sweetness,  them  stand  on  the  fire  for  about  five  mi* 

Spinach  boiled  is  the  vegetable  mostly  nutes  more,  shaking  them  well,  and  serve, 

eaten  with  lamb.  To  Pot  Larks.    Follow  tiie  directions 

QuASTSB  o?  Lamb  Boasted,  (French  given  for  potting  pigeons,  (see  Pigsonb,) 

method.)    Take  a  fore  quarter  of  lamb,  putting  rather  more  spice. 

lard  the  upper  side  of  the  joint  with  LAUREL.  Hie  leaves  of  the  common 

bacon,  sprinkling  the  other  side  thickly  laurel  are  sometimes  used  in  culinary  pre- 

with  br^  crumbs,  and  roast  it,  covering  parations,  to  give  flavour,  but  it  should 

the  joint  with  yyriting  paper,  buttered,  to  always  be  in  very  small  quantity,  for  it 

prevent  its  burning.    When  it  is  nearly  contains  a  strong  principle  of  prussic  acid. 

done,  take  it  &om  the  fire,  and  again  cover  It  does  not  i^pear,  however,  that  about 

the unlarded  side  with  bread  crumbs,  alittle  the  third  of  a  large  laurel  leaf,  in  any 

salt,  and  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine ;  dish,  is  dangerous.    If  laurel  leaves  be 

then  place  it  again  by  the  nre,  to  brown  it.  distilled  in  spirits  of  wine,  they  yield  a 

Squeeze  a  lemon  over  it  before  serving.  liquor  which  would  be  poisonous  if  taken 

To  Stew  a  Bbeast  of  Lamb.     Put  internally,  but  which  has  great  virtue  as 

into  a  stewpan  a  glass  of  French  white  an    external    application    for  rheumatic 

wine,  some  weak  stock,  a  little  pepper  and  and  other  pains  seated  in  the  muscles.    It 

salt,  and  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  has  been  sometimes  used  with  efiect  for 

cat  the  lamb  into  pieces,  and  stew  it  in  the  fiu^e-ache,  and  even  the  tic-doloreux ; 

the  above  till  quite  tender ;  then  thicken  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  mode  of 

the  sauce    vidth   a    little    roux.      (See  application  in  such  cases,  however,  is  the 

Sauces.)  leaf  itself.    Several  laurel  leaves,  stripped 

•  Lakes*    Swebtbbeads.      See   Veal  of  the  projecting  parts,  to  make  them  lie 

Sweetbreads.  flat,  are  to  be  sewn  together,  and  made 

Lambs*   Tbottebs,    (^   la   PauleUe.)  hot  before  the  fire ;  they  are  then  laid  on 

After  having  well  scalded  and  cleaned  the  the  part  afiected  at  night,  being  bound 

feet,  take  the  bones  out,  and  put  the  meat  over  vnth  flannel,  and  are  allowed  to  re- 

into  a  stewpan,  vsdth  five  or  six  large  table-  main  on  until  the  morning.    Very  severe 

spoonfiik  of  velout^  and  some  chopped  pains  may  be  removed  by  this  application. 

parsley ;  thicken  the  sauce  with  an  egg,  LAVENDER.    There  are  few  plants 

and  throw  over  the  feet,  shaking  the  more  agreeable  than  this.     The  green 

stewpan  well;  add  a  little  lemon  juice  leaves  may  be  infused  with  balm  and  rose- 

and  whole  pepper.    As  the  trotters  are  mary,  for  tea ;  in  case  of  illness,  the  flowers 

always  bought  in  a  parboiled  state,  they  distilled  (see  Disthxation)  make  a  fine 

do  not  require  much  stewing,  and  must  perfumed  water,    and   the  essential  oil 

not  be  allowed  to  boil.  which  comes  over  in  distillation  forms  a 

LARKS  are    considered    very    deli-  component  part  of  many  perfumes.    The 

cate  eating.    The  usual  mode  of  dressing  dried  flowers,  placed  among  linen,  yield  a 

them  is  by  roasting,  with  thin  slices  of  very  pleasant  odour;  and  burnt  on  a  piece 

bacon  fiuitened  on  their  breasts.    Dress  of  red-hot  iron,  in  a  sick  room,  purify 

with  the  trail,  placing  toasted  bread  under  the  atmosphere.    Lavender  is  grown  in 

them,  which  is  to  be  served  vnth  them,  enormous  quantities  m  France,  but  it  is 

with  melted  butter  and  espagnole  sauce,  very  inferior  to  the  English — at  least,  the 

in  a  sauce  tureen.    They  are  also  very  essential  oil  sold  by  the  druggists  is  so ; 

good  made  into  a  pie,  with  forcemeat  but  this  may  arise  firom  the  want  of  care 

Balls  and  slices  of  bacon,  the  dish  covered  in  the  preparation,  or  from  being  largely 

with  a  rich  crust.    Before  serving,  pour  adulterated  with  oil  of  rosemary.    The 

into  it  some  rich  gravy.  French  oil  of  lavender  has  a  greater  em- 

Laeks  vrrrH  Fene  Hebbs.  Having  pyreumatic  flavour  than  the  English, 
picked  and  trussed  about  a  dozen  and  a  which  should  therefore  be  always  used 
half  of  larks,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  for  perfumes ;  but  if  the  French  oil  of 
with  a  slice  of  butter,  some  salt,  whole  lavender  be  diluted  v^th  a  third  of  its 
pepper,  and  a  little  allspice ;  set  it  on  a  bulk  of  spirits  of  vnne,  and  kept  for  two 
clear  fire,  and  when  they  have  been  or  three  years,  it  improves  considerably, 
boiled  up  for  five  or  six  minutes,  add  a  Lavender-water,  or  rather,  spirits  of  la- 
little  parsley,  two  shalots,  some  mush-  vender,  may  be  made  without  distillation 
rooms,  all  cnopped  very  fine ;  let  it  boil  in  the  foUovnng  manner : — ^Take  a  pint 
up  again  for  five  minutes,  and  then  add  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  an  ounce  of 
two  large  table-spoonfiils  of  espagnole,  English  oil  of  lavender,  ten  grains  of 
and  the  same  quantity  of  consomme ;  let  musk,  and  an  ounce  of  essence  of  av 
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bergris ;  let  them  stand  in  a  well-corked  taken  away.  They  mast  also  be  looked 
botQe  for  a  month ;  then  filter  through  at  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  none  are 
blotting-paper,  and  put  by  in  a  weU-  dead ;  for  a  dead  leech  must  be  removed 
corked  bolile.  This  is  a  beautiful  per-  immediately — the  decomposition  "woald 
fume,  and  improves  much  by  keeping,  endanger  the  lives  of  all  in  the  bottle. 
Lavender  should  be  propagated  in  the  Many  of  the  leeches  which  are  imported 
spring,  by  slips,  in  a  d^,  gravelly,  or  poor  from  Germany  are  taken  by  throwing 
soil.  fresh  meat  in  the  ponds,  upon  which  they 

BsB  Lavsnbeb  Dbops.  Steep  for  a  feed,  and  are  then  taken  out  gorged,  sad 
week  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  as  many  comparatively  useless.  The  best  are 
lavender  flowers  as  the  liquid  will  contain,  those  which  are  taken  by  men  who  go 
with  a  drachm  each  of  powdered  nutmeg,  into  the  ponds  bare-legged;  the  leech 
cloves,  mace,  and  cochineal ;  strain,  filter,  having  laid  hold,  is  imme<Sately  removed, 
and  bottle.  A  few  drops  are  taken  on  and  put  into  a  vessel  brought  for  the  pur- 
sugar  or  in  water,  for  nervous  attacks  and    pose. 

in  bowel  complaints.  LEEKS.    Two  kinds  of  leeks  are  cul- 

LEECHES.    It  is  always  desirable,  in    tivated  for  the  t&ble— the  long,  and  the 
large  families,  or  in  the  country,  at  a    short;  they  are  both  verjr wholesome, and 
distance  from  an  apothecary,  to  have  a    in  a  cooked  state  are  a  mild  diuretic,  but 
certain  number  of  leeches  in  the  house    they  have  a  much  stronger  efiect  if  taken 
for  use,  in  case  of  accident  or  infiamma-    raw.  One  of  the  best  diuretics  fer  domestic 
tion.     Some  care,  however,  is  to  be  exer-    use  are  the  fibres  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cised  in  selecting  and  preserving  them :    root,  washed,  and  steeped  for  a  week  in 
they  should  neither  be  very  large  nor  very    Hollands  gin ;  about  half  a  wine-glass  to 
small;  very  large  leeches  are  generally  less    be  taken  at  night  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
active  than  the  smaller,  but  ii  they  are  too    The  long  leek  is  more  productive  than  Ihe 
small,  the  bite  will  not  be  sufficient  to    short,  but  it  does  not  resist  the  frost  so 
produce  the  flow  of  blood  that  may  be    weU  as  tiie  latter.  Leeks  are  raisedmuch 
required.    They  are  to  be  kept  in  wide-    in  the  same  way  as  onions :  they  are  sown 
mouthed  bottles,  covered  with  muslin,  to    in  beds  about  the  end  of  March,  and  are 
admit  the  air  and  prevent  their  escape ;  and    thinned  out  to  about  from  four  to  rix 
the  water  must  be  changed,  in  winter  once    inches  apart ;  the  leaves  should  be  topped 
aweek,  and  in  summer  at  least  twice.    In    two  or   three    times  during  the  siun- 
very  hot  weather  the  water  should  be    mer,  which  causes  the  stem  to  swell  and 
clumged  every  other  day,  and  the  leeches    lengthen.      Leeks    are    much   used  m 
should  be  separately  cleaned  gently  with    soups,  and  they  are  also  very  good  ^^^ 
the  hand,  to  get  rid  of  the  slune,  if  they    and  served  with  melted  butter,  or  stewed 
are  much  covered  with  it,  and  then  he    with  good  gravy;  they  may  also  be  made 
placed  in  a  sieve  before  they  are  returned    into  a  pie  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley, 
to  the  bottle,  and  cold  water  should  be    (see    rABSiST,)    using  only  the  white 
frequently  poured  over    them.      When    parts.  , 

they  are  required  for  use,  those  which  it  LEMON.  An  acid  fruit,  the  juice  of 
is  intended  to  apply  should  be  put  into  a  which  is  much  used  for  flavouring  various 
bottle  without  water,  for  four  or  five  hours  dishes ;  for  mixing  with  sugar  and  water, 
in  winter,  and  about  two  hours  in  sum-  as  a  beverage  called  lemonade;  for  flavour- 
mer,  for  they  are  thus  irritated,  and  bite  ing  pimch,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
freely,  1£  the  weather  be  very  cold,  they  The  juice  of  the  lemon  evaporal^  and 
may  be  wanned  brjr  the  breatn,  or  placed  crystallized  is  called  citric  acid;  ^.'"•X 
for  a  short  time  before  the  fire ;  and  before  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  juice  itself 
each  leech  is  applied,  it  should  be  gently  in  many  cases,  where  a  pure  acid  is  re- 
wiped  with  a  towel.  The  usual  mode  of  quired,  but  it  has  not  the  fine  flavour  of 
appljring  leeches  is  to  hold  them  one  by  the  juice.  Lemon-juice  and  citric  acid 
one  in  a  towel,  until  they  have  bitten ;  are  much  used  in  medicine,  for  neutrali*- 
but  this  is  a  tedious  practice.  It  is  much  ing  alkalies,  such  as  soda,  &c.,  forming  «* 
better  to  put  three  or  four  at  a  time  into  effervescing  draught:  taken  by  it8clf|thi8 
a  wine-glass,  and  to  hold  the  glass  over  the  acid  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  all  other 
part ;  in  this  way  they  almost  always  bite  acids,  as  to  its  e£Pect  upon  the  system  J 
rapidly.  Leeches  should  be  kept  in  a  but  in  diseases  requiring  the  admmistnr 
very  cool  place,  and  the  water  which  is  tion  of  acids,  lemon-juice  appears  to  be 
put  to  them  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos-  preferable  to  all  others.  The  outer  rmd 
^ble  of  the  temperature  of  that  which  is  of  the  lemon  has  a.  rich  and  agroeaUe 
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fragrance,  and  when  distilled  gpives  the  about  half  a  drachm  to  each  bottle;  pour 

essence  of  lemon,  which  alone,  or  mixed  out  the  B^rrup  into  a  plate  or  dish  {nre* 

with  other  perfumes,  is  highly  pleasant,  viouslj  oiled,    and  when   the   sugar  is 

Lemon  peel  is  also  much  used  to  give  a  nearly  cold,  divide  it  with  a  knife  into  as 

&ivour  to  various  culinary  preparations,  many  portions  as  there  are  to  be  bottles 

Sugar  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a  lemon  of  lemonade ;    roll  up  each  portion  in 

receives  its  essential  oil,  and  in  this  state  writing  paper  in  an  elonssted  fixrm,  so 

gives  a  fine  flavour  to  punch  or  any  other  that  it  may  enter  the  botUe  freely.    As 

mixture.    The  rind  of  the  lemon,  when  this  will  not  dissolve  immediately,  there 

candied,  by  boiling  it  in  syrup,  an4  dnr-  will  be  abundant  time  to  cork  the  bottles 

ing  it  in  the   mode  recommended  for  without  loss  of  gas.    The  bottles  then 

various   fruits    in    this  Dictionabt,  is  being  corked,  and  carefully  tied  over  and 

much  used  in  making  puddings,  cakes,  sealed,  the  lemonade  may  be  kept  fit  for 

&c. ;  it  is  sold  by  aU  grocers  at  so  mode-  drinldngfiDr  two  or  three  months. 
rate  a  price  that  the  trouble  of  preparing       LENTILLE.    A  kind   of  fiat    pea, 

it  may  easily  be  avoided.    The  juice  of  much  used  in  the  south  of  France,  but 

the  lemon,  mixed  with  clarified  honey,  is  little  known  in  England.      The  lentille 

considered  a  fine  remedy  for  coughs.  The  is  a  very  productive  plant,  and  contri- 

juice  may  be  purified  by  adding  to  it  butes  laxgely  towards  the  support  of  the 

fresh  chjurcoal,  finely  powdered,  m  pro-  poorer  classes  in  the  countries  where  it  is 

portion  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  the  cultivated.    The  flavour  c^this  pea,  how- 

strained  juice ;  when  this  has  stood  twelve  ever,  is  not  very  agreeable;  it  may  be 

hours,  it  is  to  be  filtered  through  blotting-  cooked  in  the  same  vray  as  the  common 

paper,  put  into  small  phials,  coiked  tightly,  gardenpea. 

and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  1£  intended  to  LETTUCES.  This  is  an  agreeable 
be  kept  for  a  long  time,  an  equal  weight  vegetable,  and  exceedingly  sedative.  The 
of  finely-powdered  sugar  should  be  added  expressed  juice  of  fresh  lettuces  is  used 
to  it.  Lemons  may  be  kept  for  a  consi-  vrith  much  benefit  in  cases  of  pufanonaiT 
derable  period,  if  nung  up  separately  in  disease,  and  it  is  also  sidd  to  be  a  substi- 
small  nets,  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  tute,  in  large  quantities,  for  opium,  with- 
The  dry  peel  of  a  lemon,  when  grated,  out  any  of  the  dangerous  properties  of 
gives  a  nice  flavour  to  many  dishes;  a  that  drug.  The  juice  of  the  lettuce  con- 
pleasant  marmalade  is  also  made  from  verted  into  extract  is  a  very  usefrd  article 
lemon,  in  the  same  way  as  vrith  oranges,  in  domestic  medicine,  for  coughs,  and 
allowing  a  larjger  quantity  of  sugar,  in  difficulty  of  breathing ;  it  may  be  made 
consequence  oi  the  excess  of  acid,  and  in  the  following  manner : — Chop  up  four 
adding  to  the  flavour  by  grating  some  or  five  lettuces  with  their  stalks,  having 
dried  peel.  Lemons  grow  in  almost  all  cleaned  and  trimmed  them,  in  a  suffi- 
southem  climates,  and  large  quantities  cient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  the 
are  imported  from  Portugal.  vegetable ;  boil  this  over  a  slow  fire  for 
LEMONADE.  This  is  merely  the  about  two  hours,  then  strain  off  itxe 
mixture  of  lemon  juice  with  sugar  and  liquid ;  when  cold,  pour  it  off  yeiT 
water,  forming  a  very  agreeable  beverage  gently,  so  as  to  leave  behind  any  sedi- 
in  warm  weather,  but  injurious  to  weak  ment  that  may  be  in  it,  and  evaporate 
stomachs,  unless  taken  with  great  mode-  the  liquid  in  a  shallow  pan  that  will 
ration.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  taken  in  stand  the  heat,  taking  care  to  place  it  at 
the  aerated  form,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  such  a  distance  from  the  fire  that  the 
disagree  with  the  stomach.  The  aerated  evaporation  shall  go  on  very  slowly ; 
lemonade  made  for  sale  is  nothing  more  when  it  is  evaporated  to  such  an  extent 
than  carbonic  gas  forced  into  the  lemon-  as  to  be  very  tnick,  add  to  it  a  little  thick 
ade  by  great  pressure.  For  domestic  use,  syrup  to  give  it  flavour.  The  evaporation 
the  admtion  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snould  be  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
carbonate  of  soda  to  cause  effervescence  yield  at  the  utmost  only  two  wineglass- 
produces  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  fuls  of  extract,  which  must  be  put  mto  a 
drink.  J£  aerated  lemonade  be  made  for  bottle,  and  corked  closely;  when  required 
bottling,  the  following  plan  may  be  for  use,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be 
ad(^ted : — ^Having  prepared  the  lemonade  taken  in  water  every  morning  and  even- 
not  quite  so  sweet  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  ing,  always  at  least  half  an  hour  after 
make  a  very  thick  syrup  of  sugar ;  and  eating.  The  two  kinds  of  lettuce  in  most 
when  nearly  done,  stir  into  it  a  quantity  general  use  are  the  coss  and  the  cabbage 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  give  fettuce,  but  of  both  of  these  sorts  there 
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are  many  varieties.  Of  the  former,  the  many  objections  to  the  use  of  this  light  in 
Egyptian  green  and  the  Versailles  are  private  houses,  it  is  seldom  seen  there,  ex- 
the  most  esteemed ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  cept  in  kitchens  and  out-offices.  Wben- 
sorts  mostly  cultivated  are  the  Koman  ever  gas  can  be  had  for  the  use  of  the 
and  the  White  Celicia  or  Lisbon.  An  kitchen,  it  ought  to  be  preferred ;  for  the 
early  sowing  may  be  made  under  a  frame,  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  may,  by 
in  January ;  and  when  large  enough,  means  of  a  cock  placed  under  their  own 
transplanted  at  distances  of  about  twelve  control,  regulate  the  quantity  of  light 
or  fineen  inches.  The  ground  for  let-  to  be  given,  and  prevent  the  waste  which 
tuces  should  be  well  manured  with  good  is  so  oonunon  in  oil  and  candles.  As  re- 
rotten  stable  dung ;  an  old  cucumber  bed  gards  these  latter  articles,  it  is  always  an 
is  the  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  economy  to  use  the  best  oil  in  those 
seed  should  be  sown  very  thin,  and  lamps  which,  from  their  construction, 
merely  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  light,  with 
very  young,  and  the  nights  and  mornings  we  least  comparative  expenditure  of  oil. 
are  frosty,  cover  the  beds  with  matting.  Great  improvements  have  recently  been 
The  principal  sowing  for  the  summer  made  in  the  manu&cture  of  lamps,  hy 
supply  should  be  made  about  the  end  of  which  an  addition  of  at  least  20  per  cent 
Marcn,  if  the  weather  be  open ;  but  in  of  light  is  now  obtained  without  additional 
order  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  consumption  of  oil.  In  candles,  there 
plants,  a  small  quantity  of  seed  should  be  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  great  savinff 
sown  every  three  weeks.  In  dry  weather,  in  adopting  those  imitations  of  wax  called 
let  the  young  plants  be  well  watered,  and  composition  candles,  which  are,  for  the 
the  beds  kept  clear  from  weeds.  The  greater  part,  made  of  compressed  tallow, 
cabbaging  of  cos  and  other  lettuces  is  mixed  not  unfrequently  with  some  white 
forwarded  by  tjring  up  the  leaves  with  powder,  to  give  them  consistency  and 
strands  of  matting ;  do  not  tie  up  too  weight.  The  real  comparative  cost  of 
many  of  the  plants  at  a  time.  The  let-  different  kinds  of  candles,  and  of  the  light 
tuce  is  seldom  used  in  England,  except  as  of  various  kinds  of  lamps,  can  only  he 
a  salad,  or  to  stew  with  peas,  or  in  green-  ascertained  by  the  following  experiment, 
pea  soup ;  but  on  the  Continent,  they  are  the  eye  alone  not  furnishing  a^  conclusive 
cooked  in  different  ways,  although  there  test  on  this  subject : — ^A  stick  of  deal,  or 
they  are  mostly  used  in  salads.  any  other  wood,  about  five  feet  in  height, 

!Boilei>  Lettuces.     Wash  and  boil  and  two  inches  square,  is  fixed  in  a  stand ; 

them  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  at  a  few  inches  from  the  top  of  this  stick, 

until  tender ;  strain  them  in  a  colan-  place  a  projecting  piece  of  wood,  with  a 

der,  and  chop  them  up ;  then  put  them  slit  in  it  to  admit  oi  tiie  introduction  of  a 

into  a  saucepan  with  some  fresh  butter,  card ;  place  upon  the  wall,  at  a  distance 

a  spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  nutmeg,  salt,  of  about  a  foot  from  this  stick  or  frame,  a 

and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  let  the  whole  sheet  of  white  paper.    In  order  to  try  the 

boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  may  be  comparative  strength  of  any  two  lights, 

varied  by  omitting  the  lemon  juice,  add-  such  for  instance  as  a  candle  and  a  hunpi 

ing  some  good  cream,  and  thickening  place  the  candle  in  such  a  situation  that 

with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  the  shadow  of  the  card  shall  be  thrown 

Stuffed   Lettuces.      Choose    some  full  upon  the  sheet  of  paper  which  is 

large  cabbage  lettuces,  and  having  boiled  placed  upon  the  wall ;   then  bring  the 

them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  dip  them  into  tamp,  which    has  been  previously  kept 

cold  water  and  let  them  drain;  then  open  covered,  and  place    it  at    such  a  dis- 

the  leaves  without  breaking  them,  and  tance  from  the  card  that  Hie  shadow 

fill  the  centre  part  with  a  good  forcemeat,  shall  become  double,  each  portion  having 

and  tie  them  up ;  stew  them  for  a  short  the  same  strength  of  shade ;  as  Ion?  as 

time,    then    drain    them    on    a    cloth,  the  shadow  from  the  lamp  is  darker  than 

dip  them  in  a  batter,  and  fry  to  a  good  that  from  the  candle,  the  kmpmust  here* 

colour.     When  done,  cover  them  with  moved  more  and  more  until  the  shadow 

bread  crumbs,  and  serve  with  some  white  has  become  of  the  same  hue ;  when  this 

sauce.  ^  is  the  case,  measure  the  distance,  fint, 

•    LIGHT.    This  being  a  very  important  from  the  shadow  to  the  candle,  and  mul- 

article  of  expenditure  m  a  family,  every  tiply  it  by  its  square.    We  will  suppose 

practicable  economy  should  be  attemptea.  tlus  distance  to  be  six  feet,  which  mnlti- 

The  cheapest  light,  when  burnt  by  mea-  plied  by  six  will  give  thirty-six ;  we  will 

#ure,  is  that  of  gas ;  but  as '  there  are  next  suppose  that  the  lamp  is  at  a  distance 
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of  twelve  feet,  twelve  multiplied  by  twelve  grease  in  floors,  &c. ;  the  best  mode,  how- 
gives  one  hundred  and  forty-four ;  now,  ever,  is  to  place  a  piece  of  quick  lime,  pre- 
aivide  the  larger  number  by  the  smaller,  viously  dipped  in  water,  over  the  stain, 
namely,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  by  and  allow  it  to  fiill  to  pieces  where  it  has 
thirty-six,  and  the  result  will  be  four,  been  placed.  Lime  water,  which  is  made 
thus  shevidng  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  b^  putting  an  ounce  of  quicklime  into  a 
is  equal  to  the  light  of  four  candles.  The  pmt  of  water,  and  decanting  the  liquid, 
light  of  different  lamps,  and  of  common  when  the  lime  has  been  slacked  and  is 
candles  of  different  descriptions,  may  be  well  settled  at  the  bottom,  is  one  of  the 
ascertained  in  the  same  way.  The  com*  finest  remedies  known  ifer  acidities  of  the 
parative  cost  of  any  particular  lamp  or  stomach,  and  to  correct  diarrhoea,  some 
candle  is  easily  obtained,  by  ascertaining  of  this  water  bein^  taken  from  time  to 
the  duration  of  the  time  of  burning ;  for  time  in  milk.  Lime  water  made  of 
instance,  we  will  suppose  a  pint  of  oil,  greater  strength,  and  mixed  with  oil,  is  a 
with  which  a  lamp  is  filled,  to  cost  one  preservative  from  rust ;  and  also  in  its 
shilling,  and  to  bum  twelve  hours,  this  pure  state  for  preserving  egss.  The 
will  give  one  penny  per  hour;  now,  if  powder  of  lime  mixed  with  htharge  is 
four  candles,  weighing  a  pound,  and  cost-  used  for  dying  hair.  (See  Haib  Dte.) 
mg  one  shilling,  be  hghted  at  the  same  Lime  may  be  also  employed  for  cooking, 
time  and  bum  only  eight  hours,  then  but  this  is  rather  a  curious  than  an  useful 
there  is  a  saving  of  oil  as  compared  with  process.  In  a  tin  box,  so  made  that  a 
candles  of  one-third,  for  we  have  seen  drawer  may  contain  the  chop  or  steak  to 
that  the  lamp  gave  the  light  of  four  be  cooked,  (and  these  only  can  be  well 
candles.  This  mode  of  ascertaining  the  dressed  in  tins  way,)  and  the  heat  evolved 
comparative  powers  of  different  modes  of  from  the  lime  may  be  received  on  all 
lighting  should  occasionally  be  practised  parts  of  the  drawer,  put  a  large  piece  of 
by  persons  who  bum  gas  by  measure,  as  quicklime,  previously  wetted.  The  box 
they  will  thus  be  able  to  ascertain  the  must  be  so  contrived,  that  none  of  the 
reJ  cost  of  their  lis'ht  as  compared  with  heat  can  escape. 

oil  or  candle.     To  do  tins,  the  gas  light,        LIME.    A  fruit  rather  smaller  than 

which  is  always  the  strongest,  is  to  per-  the  lemon,  which  it  resembles  very  much 

form  the  same  part  in  the  experiment  as  in  appearance,  and  also  in  its  properties. 

the  oil  lamp  would  do  in  the  experiment  The  juice  of  the  lime  is,  however,  pre' 

with  tile  candle.    It  may  be  stated  here,  ferred  by  many  punch-drinkers  to  that  of 

as  a  general  observation,  that  when  coal  the  lemon.    The  lime  may  be  used  as  a 

gas  is  of  a  g^d  average  quality,  a  sixteen  substitute  for  the  lemon  in  almost  all 

hole  burner  ^ves  as  much  light  as  that  cases. 

yielded  by  two  good  lamps ;  by  ascer-  LIP  SALVE.  This  is  made  by  sim* 
taining,  therefore,  the  cost  of  each  per  mering  together  over  a  slow  fire  two 
hour,  the  saving  to  the  consumer  may  be  ounces  of  virgin  wax,  two  ounces  of  fr^h 
at  once  ascertiuned.  suet,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  oimce 
LTMV^  Burnt  Chalk,  or  Lime-  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of 
stone.  The  use  of  lime  in  domestic  balsam  of  Peru,  one  ounce  of  honey,  and 
economy,  although  not  attended  with  a  little  alkanet  root,  bruised,  to  give  co- 
much  variety,  is  i^ly  important.  The  lour ;  after  simmering  for  a  quarter  of  an 
preparation  called  chloride  of  lime  which  hour,  strain  through  muslin,  and  put  into 
IS  sold  by  druggists  has  a  most  pow-  pots.  Dr.  Guerin  recommends  that  lip 
erfdl  effect  in  correcting  miasmatic  exha-  salve  should  be  made  in  the  following 
lations  of  every  kind ;  and  these  will,  in  manner : — ^Take  two  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet 
spite  of  the  greatest  cleanliness,  sometimes  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  half 
occur.  A  little  of  this  liquid  thrown  over  an  ounce  of  rose-water ;  set  a  mortar  in  a 
water-closets,  which  are  imperfectly  ven-  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  and  put 
tilated,  immediately  removes  all  offensive  the  wax,  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  into 
odour,  and  it  has  the  same  effect  with  the  mortar ;  when  it  has  melted,  take  out 
drains,  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  mat-  the  mortar  and  add  the  oil  by  deg^es, 
ter,  &c.  In  the  sick  room,  it  is  indis-  beating  with  the  pestle  until  it  is  a  little 
pensable ;  as  it  corrects  the  atmosphere,  cool ;  then  mix  the  rose-water,  or  instead 
and  renders  it  wholesome,  not  merdy  for  of  that,  four  or  five  drops  of  otto  of  roses, 
the  patient,  but  by  all  who  are  in  attend-  with  the  mass.  If  it  is  to  be  coloured, 
ance.  The  powder  of  lime  recently  rub  up  a  little  carmine  with  the  (h1  before 
slacked  is  useml  in  removing  stains  from  mixing  it  with  the  wax.    This  is  a  more 
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elegant  preparation  than  the  above,  and  an  inAision  of  the  kernels  of  apricots  in 

answers  the  purpose  equally  well.  spirits  of  wine.    When  using  apricots  for 

LIQUEiniS.    These  are  made  in  two  jam,  preserve  the    kernels,  and  having 

ways,  either  by  distillation  or  infusion ;  beaten  them  in  a  mortar,  put  the  paste 

but  there  are  very  few  liqueurs  which  are  into  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 

not  nearly  as  good  when  made  by  ini^ion  an  ounce  of  kernels  to  half  a  pint  of  spirit. 

as  they  would  be  by  the  other  more  tedious  Infuse  for  a  fortnight,  then  filter  or  poor 

process ;  it  is  only  where  the  flavouring  off  carefully.    Persons  of  weak  digestion 

Bubstance  has  a  deteriorated  flavour,  in  may  take  a  teaspoonful  twice  or  thrice  a 

the  form  of  essential  oil,  that  distillation  day,  in  water ;   or  the  infusion  may  be 

is  necessary.    As  liqueurs  are  usually  used  with  safety  and  benefit  in  flavouring 

sold  at  a  high  price,  and  they  can  be  pastry,  &c.    Ine  principle  of  the  prussic 

manufactured  at  home  with  perfect  ease,  acid  resides  in  this  infusion,  but  so  blended 

the   following    instructions    for  making  with  other  vegetable  substances  as  not  to 

them  will  be  found  useful.  be  dangerous,  except  in  immoderate  doses. 

HuiLB  DE  BosE.    Make  a  syrup  of  a  In  some  cases  of  nervous  indigestion  this 

pound  of  sugar,  (see  Sugar,)  with  just  is  a  sovereign  remedy ;  the  dose  may  be 

such  a  quantity  of  water  as  will  give,  when  extended  to  a  table-spoonful  by  degrees. 

boiled,  about  a  pint  of  syrup ;  when  this  By  adding  some  of  this  infusion  to  a 

is  perfectly  cold,  add  to  it  a  pint  of  good  mixture  of  strong  syrup  and  spirits  of 

white  French  brandy,  and  about  ten  (tops  wine,  (nearly  two-tmrds  syrup,)  a  fine 

of  otto  of  rose,   colouring  it  of  a  rich  noyeau  is  obtained ;  the  quanti^  of  the 

pink  by  a  tincture  of  cochineal,  which  inmsion  is  to  be  regulated  according  to 

may  be  made  by  boiling  some  crushed  taste. 

cochineal  in  a  little  water,  and  straining  it  Vespetso.    This  is  a  very  fiivonrite 

off  fine.    Brandy  may  be  replaced  with  cordial  on  the  Continent;  it  is  made  as 

economy  by  weU  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  follows : — ^Take  equal  quantities  of  an- 

using  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  gelica  seed,  aniseed,    rennel    seed,  and 

quantity  of  brandy ;  it  is  essential,  how-  coriander  seed,  and  let  them  steep  in 

ever,  tluit  the  spirits  of  wine  should  be  of  white  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  for  about 

the  best  quality.     ^  a  month,  shaking  the  bottle  from  time  to 

.    Noteau.     Considerations  of  health  as  time ;  when  reiMly  for  use,  proceed  with 

well  as  economy  should  induce  the  house-  the  syrup  and  spirit  as  above,  regulating 

keeper  to  make  this  liqueur  at  home,  for  the  flavour  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 

the  common  mode  of  making  it  is  by  tincture  of  the  kernels,  but   observing 

using  bitter  almonds,  which,  ^m  the  that  as  this  is  a  stomachic  cordial,  and  is 

quantity  of  prussic  acid  they  contain,  may  used  in  some  respects  as  a  medicine,  the 

cause  great  injury.     Sometimes,  indeed,  flavour  must  be  rather  a  marked  one. 

noyeau  is  flavoured  by  prussic  acid  itself.  For  this  liquor,  as  for  the  others,  brandy, 

The  richest  and  the  best  way  of  making  if  it  be  really  good,  is  to  be  preferred  to 

noyeau  is  to  collect  the  kernels  of  peaches,  spirits  of  wine ;  the  latter  ought  never  to 

apricots,  and  plums,  and  having  bruised  be  made  a  substitute  where  pure  French 

them,  put  them  to  steep,  for  about  a  brandy  can  be  obtained, 

fortnight  or  three  weeks,  m  strong  spirits  Dr.  Guerin,  in  his  Chymiste  Papukdre^ 

of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  a  work  which  has  gone  through  several 

of  kernels  to  half  a  pint  of  spirit ;  about  editions,  gives  the  rollowing  receipts  for 

half  a  dozen  blanched  bitter  aJmonds  may  liqueurs,  with  the  proportion  of  sugar  and 

be  added,  for  in  this  quantity  they  in^  water  as  stated  under  the  head  Stbvf,  in 

crease  the  flavour  without  being  imurious.  this  Dictionast  ;  we  would  recommend, 

The  syrup  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  same  however,  that  the  syrup  should  be  boiled, 

way  as  recommended  above,  and  mixed  for  the  reasons  stated  in  that  article,  ob- 

wiui  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  using  just  serving  the  same  proportions  of  su^  and 

so  much  of  the  clear  tincture  of  the  ker-  water  as  prescribed  by  I>r.  Guerm,  but 

nels  as  will  give  a  fine  rich  flavour  to  the  allowing  for  the  evaporation  in  boilings 

liqueur ;  this  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  and  depicting  the  quantity  of  spirit  ac- 

adding  the  tincture  slowly,  and  tasting  it  cordingly  :— 

ftx>m  time  to  time ;  if  pink  noyeau  be  re-  Aulebmbs.      Pound  one  drachm  of 

quired,  the  colouring  tincture,  as  above,  cardamom  seeds,  one  drachm  of  nutmegs, 

must  be  used.  two  drachms  of  cinnamon ;  infuse  for  a 

LiQUEUB    Stoicachique.     This   pre-  week  in  some  of  the  spirit,  then  strun  and 

poration  was  long  a  secret ;  it  is  simply  filter ;  add  to  thia  nve  dropa  of  otto  of 
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rose,  and   proceed  as  with  any  other  Httilb    de    la    Martiviqus.      One 

liqueur.    C5olour,  rose  colcmr.  drachm  of  oil  <rf  vanilla,  ten  drops  of 

Anisbttb.      To  five    pints    of  good  neroU,  (see  Nkbou,)  and  eight  drops  of 

spirits  of  wine  add  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  oil  of  cinnam(Hi. 

essence  (oil)  of  aniseed,  eight  drops  of  oil  .Huua  db  Bhum.    This  ia  made  simply 

of  cinnamon,  and  add  the  syrup  as  recom-  by  using  rum  instead  of  spirits  of  wine 

mended  under  the  head  Syaup.  with  the  syrup,  without  any  other  article. 

RiuME  HuMAiN.    Eight  drops  of  oil  of  Hums  n* Asanas.  (Pineapple  Haueur.) 

cinnamon,  eight  of  oil  of  mace,  twenty-  Infuse  for  a  week  a  pound  and  a  hfdf  of 

four  of  essence  of  cedrat,  and  three  of  pineapple,  scraped,  in  the  spirits  of  wine 

otto  of  rose.  which  is  to  be  used ;  then  strain  off,  and 

Curacao.    Boil  for  five  minutes  in  the  add  the  syrup. 

sjrup,  the  juice  and  rind  of  four  large  Huilb  de  Cabkells.    Half  a  drachm 

oran^  and  three  bitter  oranges ;  strain  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  three  drops  of  oil 

and  filter ;  add  six  drops  of  oil  of  cinna-  of  cloves. 

mon  and  six  drops  of  neroli.    Tins  is  also  Huile    de    Kirchwassee.    Use  the 

made  by  simply  infusing  the  peel  of  four  kirchwasser  simply  with  tlie  syrup,  with- 

bitter  oranges  m  some  of  the  spirit  for  a  out  other  admixture. 

week,  and  adding  the  infusion^  without  Hnii.E  de  Violbttss.    Three  ounces 

the  cinnamon  or  neroli,  to   the    other  of  dried  violets,  boQed  for  two  minutes 

spirit  and  syrup.  with  water  and  sugar,  and  when  strained 

Creme  de  roBTUGAL.    Two  drachms  and   filtered,   added  to  the  spirits  and 

of  essence  of  Portugal.  syrup. 

Creme  de  Jasmib.    Two  drachms  of  Mabasquibo.     One  drachm  of  oil  of 

essence  of  jessamine.  marasquino  and  one  quart  of  kirchwasser ; 

Creme  a  i.a  Fi^ue  d'Orabge.     One  there  are  to  be  one  pound  of  sugar  and 

drachm  of  neroli.  one  pint  of  spirit  less  than  the  general 

Eau  de  Chasseur.    Thirty-six  drops  quantity  ordered, 

of  oil  of  mint,  twelve  of  nutmeg.    Avery  Parpait    Amour.     One    drachm    of 

strong  cordial,  and  therefore  called  hunt-  essence  of  lemon,  eight  drops  of  neroli, 

ing  water.  and  eight  of  otto  of  rose. 

EleurdeNerou.  Infuse  fimr  drachms  Ratafta  of  Raspberries.    The  juice 

of  myrrh  in  some  of  tiie  spirit,  for  a  of  three  pounds  of  the  fruit,  strained  and 

week ;  then  filter,  and  add  twenty-four  filtered ;  strawberry  ratafia  is  to  be  made 

drops  of  neroli.  in  the  same  way.   Id  order  to  make  up  for 

ExTRAiT    d' Absinthe.     (Wormwood  the  extra  liquid,  the  syrup  should  contain 

cordial.)     One  drachm  of  oil  of  worm-  rather  more  sugar;   the  best  plan  is  to 

wood,  one  drachm  of  oil  of  aniseed,  half  a  boil  the  juice  ror  a  few  minutes  with  a 

drachm  of  fennel  seed,  and  sixty  drops  of  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar.     (For  other 

tincture  of  benzoin ;  this  liqueur  is  gene-  Katafias,  see  that  word.) 

Tally  mixed  with  water,  and  taken  before  Bosouo.    One  drachm  of  vanilla  is  to 

dinner,  to  procure  an  appetite.  be  put,  for  a  week,  in  about  half  a  pint  of 

Goij>  Water.    Ten  drops  of  oil  of  the  spirit  to  be  used ;  then  strain  ana  filter, 

mace,  six  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  one  Use  this  liquor  with  six  drops  of  neroli  and 

drachm  of  essence  of  lemon ;  filter  when  five  drops  of  otto  of  rose ;  boil  the  syrup, 

the  spirit  and  syrup  are  added ;  then  put  before   mixing,   with  the  juice    of    six 

two  gold  leaves  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  oranges  and  one  ounce  of  syrup  of  capil- 

with  a  little  honey  to  each  bottle.  laire ;  then  filter  and  mix. 

Mint.      (HuOe  de  Menthe.)      Take  Silver  Water.     One  drachm  of  oil 

one  drachm  of  essence  (oil)  of  mint.  It  may  of  cedrat,  four  drops  of  otto  of  rose,  and  six 

here  be  remarked,  that  when  Dr.  Guerin  drops  of  extract  of  angelica;  two  leaves  of 

speaks  of  essences  he  means  the  essential  silver  to  each  bottle, 

oi]  of  the  article.  All  other  essential  oils  and  essences 

Huile   Cordialb.     Twelve  drops  of  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  varying  the 

oil  of  mint,  eight  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  quantity  to  taste, 

six  of  cloves,  and  six  of  nutmeg.  The  undermentioned  liqueurs  are  gene- 

HuiLE   DB  The.    Infuse  for  a  week  rally  made  by  distillation,  by  the  follow- 

two  ounces  of  good  green  tea  in  a  pint  of  ing  process :— Six  pints  of  water  are  put 

spirits  of  wine.  mto  the  still  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of 

HuiLE  DE  GmopLE.     (Clovc  cordial.)  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  the  aromatics 

Haifa  drachm  of  oil  of  cloves.  &c-  which  are  to  be  distilled  have  been 
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infused  for  a  few  days.    The  distillation  distil ;  add  twelve  drops  of  nerolL    Colour 

is  to  stop  when  a  pint  and  a  half  has  heen  a  deep  yellow. 

drawn  off;  this  is  to  he  added  to  three        Liqueub  des  Mille  Fubuss.  Among 

pints  and  a  half  of  spirit,  and  then  the  the  almost  innumerable  liqueurs  sold  in 

syrup,  as  in  the  foregoing  receipts ;  the  Paris  is  one  under  the  above  name,  which 

whole  heing  filtered.  we  are  gravely  assured  by  a  very  cele- 

Anisette    de    Bordeaux.        Eight  brated  work,  JU Encyclomdie  DomesHque^ 

ounces  of  green  anise  (the  leaves),  one  is  made  as  follows : — "  Collect  in  hot  and 

ounce  of  coriander  seed,  and  four  drachms  dry  weather,  and  when  it  has  been  dry 

of  cinnamon.  for  several  days,  the  dung  of  cows  in  the 

Creme   dE   Mora.     Eight  ounces  of  meadows  which  has  become  quite  dry 

well-roasted  ground  coffee.  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  choosing  those 

Creme    de    Cacao,    (Cocoa.)    Eight  which  have  the  strongest  smell  of  musk ; 

ounces  of  ground  cocoa  nibs.  infuse  five  ounces  of  it  in  five  quarts  of 

Creme  de  Noteau.    Twelve  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  and  four  quarts  of  water 

apricot  kernels  and  eight  ounces  of  peach  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  distil  slowly 

kernels,   broken,   and  infused  for  three  in  the  water-bath ;  it  will  yield  a  fine 

weeks  with  a  drachm  of  cinnamon ;  in-  aromatic  spirit,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with 

stead  of  infusing  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  a  syrup  made  with  five  pounds  of  su^ 

spirit,  take  two  pints,  and  add  the  other  and  four  quarts  of  water,  the  whole  being 

•three  pints  afterwards.  afterwards  filtered." 

Creme   d^Absintae.    Six  ounces  of       Vespetro.    Two  ounces  of  angelica 

green  wormwood,  and  two  ounces  of  ani-  seed,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms 

seed,  bruised.  of  mace,  one  drachm  of  coriander,  and  the 

Creme    Imperials.    One    ounce    of  rind  of  three  lemons  and  two  oranges— 

ciimamon,  one  ounce  of  carrot  seed,  two  these  are  better  without  infusion;  put 

ounces  of  angelica  seed,  and  two  ounces  of  them  into  the  still  with  the  spirit  and 

powdered  iris.  water. 

Distilled  Curasao.  Infuse  for  forty-  Many  of  the  above  liqueurs  may  he  co- 
eight  hours  only,  the  rinds  of  three  bitter  loured :  for  red  colour,  use  an  inmsion  of 
oranges  and  four  lemons,  one  ounce  of  Brazil  wood ;  for  violet,  cochineal,  boiled 
cinnamon,  one  drachm  of  aniseed,  and  one  with  a  little  alum,  and  filtered;  for  yellow, 
of  cloves.  (Colour  as  for  Curasao,  by  in-  use  saffiron,  boiled  and  filtered ;  for  green, 
fusion.)  infuse  trefoil  leaves. 

Eau  Cordlale.    Two  ounces  of  car-        LIQUORICE.    A  hardy  plant,  whidi 

damoms,  one  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  is  ffrown  very  extensively  for  its  root;  it 

and  two  drachms  of  myrrh.  will  thrive  in  all  moderate  climates,  hut 

Eau  de  Vie  d^Audate.    Two  ounces  the  liquorice  of  Spain  and  Italy  is  in  the 

of  green  anise,  two  ounces  of  angelica  seed,  highest  reputation.    In  its  firesh  state,  it 

one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  one  ounce  of  is  used  by  many  of  the  druggists  for  in- 

juniper  berries.    In  this  receipt  only  one-  fusions,  either  to  sweeten  ower  lu|uidsor 

fourth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  sugar  is  to  for  its  own  medicinal  virtues,  which  are 

be  used.  highly  pectoral ;  in  the  state  cdled  Spanish 

Eau  de  Vie  de  Dantzic.  Four  liquorice,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  root 
ounces  of  cocoa,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  evaporated  from  a  stroD^  decoction,  it  is 
four  drachms  of  mace,  and  the  rinds  of  four  excellent  for  colds,  and  has  the  great  ad- 
lemons  ;  when  filtered,  add  a  gold  leaf  to  vantage  over  many  other  pectoral  medi- 
each  bottle.  cines  of  being  slightly  laxative,  and  of 

Elixir  de  Garus.    Two  drachms  of  being  harmless  to  uie  stomach,  no  matter 

socotrine  aloes,  the  same  of  cinnamon,  the  quantity  which  may  be  taken,  for  the 

nutmeffs,  and  cloves,  three  drachms  of  worst  that  can  happen  is  a  little  nausea 

each  of  dried  lemon  and  orange  peel.  This  from  an  excess  of  saccharine  matter.    In 

cordial  is  used  medicinally  in  France.  the  south  of  IVance,  mothers,  when  their 

HuiLB  DE  Celeri.    Three  ounces  of  children  are  teething,  put  a  bit  of  liquorice 

celery  seed.  root  into  their  moutl^  instead  of  adopting 

Irish  Scubac.    Increase  the  spirit  and  the  absurd  use  of  coral  or  crystal,  which 

syrup  by  one  pint  each ;  take  the  rinds  of  only  hardens  the  gums,  and  augments  the 

two  lemons,  coriander,  angelica,  and  ani-  pain  and  danger.    The  plant  requires  a 

'Seed,  of  eaeh  one  drachm,  two  drachms  of  good  soil,  and  may  he  propagated  by  cut- 

cinnamon,  half  a  drachm  each  of  cloves  tings  from  the  roots,  v^icn  are  not  fit  for 

and  mace ;   infuse  for  three  days,  then  use  until  three  years  old. 
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LOOEXNTG  GLASSES  AND  WIN-  Oie  required  drag,  In  iti  tiauid  state,  by 

DO  WS,  TO  CUBAN.  Dip  a  sponge  in  spirits  infasion,  to  the  sjrap ;  bat  ttiese  loiengeA 

of  wine,  and  rnb  well  over  the  glass ;  then  may  all  be  had  of  tne  chemists.    Chooo- 

dost  well  with  powdered  whiting,  and  hte  lozenges  are  made  by  mixing  very 

clesn  off  with  soft  linen  cloths.  finely  powdered  chocolate  wi^  the  syrup, 

LOVING-CUP.     A  veiy  agreeaUe  and  dropping  it  in  the  same  way ;  but  m 

beyerage,    much    used    by    ^rartsmen.  this  case  the  quantity  of  suffar  is  to  be 

Toast  some  bread,  and  place  it  m  a  large  less,  and  the  water  more ;  Uie  chocolate 

cap  or  bowl,  which  will  hold  two  quarts ;  should  &11  in  drq»,  like  a  thick  paste ; 

gmte  over  it  some  nutmeg,  and  pour  on  a  half  a  pound  of  sweet  chocolate,  in  fine 

quart  of  ale,  and  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of  powder,  should  be  mixed  with  enough 

^ny,  sweetening  to  taste  with  syrup  of  syrup  to  make  it  liquid  and  no  more. 
sugar ;  immediat^y  before  serving,  add  a 

bottle  of  soda  water.  MACARONI.      A    paste    made    of 

LOZ£NGES    AND    PASTILLES,  flour  in  a  neculiar  way,  and  dried.    It  is 

These  are  now  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  sold  by  tne  grocers  m  difierent  shapes, 

in  such  variety,  by  the  chemists  and  con-  but  generally  in  pipes.    The  best  maca- 

fectioners,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  roni  is  prepared  in  Italy.    Hie  Neapo- 

trouble  of  making  them  at  home,  where  litan  mode  of  cookiDg  it  is  to  boil  it  plainly 

they  cannot  nece^arily  be  made  of  such  in  water  and  salt,  and  then  put  it  into 

penect  shape ;  a  few  receipts,  however,  a  soup  dish,  with  an  alternate  layer  of 

may  be  given.  grated  Pannesan  cheese,  sprinkling  the 

BjUAGK    CumuiiT    LozvMGsa.      Put  myers  with  some  hot  gravy,  and  pouring 

black  currants  into  a  preserving  pan,  and  over  the  U^  layer  melted  butter,  in  the 

press  out  the  juice  with  a  spoon;  then  proportion  of  htuf  a  pound  to  two  pounds 

squeeze  them  through  a  sieve,  and  having  of  macaroni.     In  France,  macaroni  is 

got  out  the  juice,  put  to  every  pint  four  boiled,  in  the  first  instance,  in  plain  water 

ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  and  salt,  and  the  water  behur  poured  off, 

ismglass,    and  boil,  stirring  frequently,  a  little  butter,  and  grated  Gruy^  imd 

until  it  is  become  very  thick ;  pour  this  Parmesan  cheese  aro  added,  vrith  a  few 

out  into  plates,  to  the  required  tnickneas,  spoonfuls  of  cream  or  gravy,  according  to 

and  dry  m  a  drying  stove,  or  slow  oven,  taste.    Some  cooks,  however,  in  coolong 

or  beforo  ih»  fire,  wr  three  or  four  d^ys ;  macanmi,  do  not  make  two  boilingB,  but 

then  cut  out  the  paste  into  squares  or  add  butter  in  the  first  instance,  and  boil 

rounds,  and  put  into    boxes    in    white  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  beforo  the 

paper.  cheese  is  added.    The  most  fiivourite  way 

UiOSE  hojofiUfQEB,  Triturate  two  pounds  of  eating  macaroni  is  to  boil  it  well  with 
of  loaf  sugar  in  a  mortar,  sift  it,  and  put  a  little  butter  and  water,  till  it  has  swelled 
the  fine  powder  into  a  pan,  vrith  &ur  properly ;  then  taking  it  out  of  the  sauce- 
ounces  oi  rose  v^ter,  or  four  ounces  of  pan,  putting  it  in  a  firo-proof  dish,  and 
water  with  six  droj^  of  otto  of  rose,  dis-  covering  it  with  crumbs  or  bread,  grated 
solved  in  a  little  spirits  of  wine ;  as  soon  Parmesan  cheese,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
as  it  boils,  stir  in  the  other  sugar,  and  of  fresh  butter  to  keep  it  moist ;  this 
then  drop  the  syrup  in  drops  upon  a  cold  must  be  browned  under  a  brazing  pen,  or 
marble  or  metal  slab.    Peppemunt,  lenioa,  by  a  salamander. 

lavmder,  ginger,  and  any  other  lozen^  MAGE.  The  second  coat  of  the  nut- 
may  be  made  m  the  same  vray,  by  inixmg  meg.  It  was  an  article  formerly  very 
the  quantity  of  essential  oil  required,  ac-  much  used  in  cookery  and  medicine,  but 
cording  to  taste,  in  the  water  with  which  is  now  leas  so.  It  is  highly  aromatic,  but 
the  syrup  ia  made.  The  essential  oils  aro  disagreeable  if  in  excess ;  as  many  per- 
all  to  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  pro-  sons  dislike  the  flavour  of  mace,  it  should 
viottsly.  The  essence  of  ginger  is  made  never  be  used  in  cooking  for  mixed 
by  innising  powderod  ginger  m  spirits  of  parties.  As  a  stomachic^  it  resembles 
wine,  and  utering  at  the  end  of  a  few  nutmeff  in  its  effects.  Mace  water  may 
days.  All  these  lozenges  may  be  cplourod  be  made  by  distillation,  in  the  same  way 
with  infusions  in  water  of  carmine,  cochi-  as  clove  water :  it  also  yields  a  strong 
neal,  &ic*,  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  essential  oil. 

alum  to  the  innision,  to  bring  out  the  MALLOW.     A  veir   mucilaginous 

colour,     Acidulated  lozenges  aro  made  plant,  the  decoction  of  which  is  much  re- 

by  adding  tbe  solution   of  citric  acid,  commended  for  colds  and  urinary  affeo- 

Medicat^d  lozenges  art  made  by  adding  tions.  In  France,  a  paste,  called  ^^P6ie  de 
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Chdmauve^^  is  sold  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  half  of  it  into  a  cask  capable  of  containing 
and  colds,  but  no  mallows  enter  into  the  the  whole ;  cover  over  the  bung  with  a 
composition ;  the  basis  of  this  preparation  piece  of  coarse  linen,  and  set  the  cask 
is  gum.     (See  Gum.)  near  a  fireplace  to  ferment ;  the  other 

MANNA.  The  concrete  juice  of  a  half  of  the  liquid  is  in  the  meantime  to 
species  of  ash,  which  grows  in  the  East  be  kept  in  bottles  in-  a  cool  place,  with 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  in  some  the  mouths  tied  over  well  with  linen ;  as 
countries  still  used  as  food,  but  in  Europe  the  mead  in  the  cask  works  and  leaves  a 
^it  is  employed  as  a  laxative  medicine  tor  space,  fill  up  by  degrees  with  the  mead 
children.  from  the  bottles.    The  working  will  con- 

MAFLE  TREE.  The  evi^rated  tinue  for  two  or  three  months,  according 
juice  of  this  tree  is  much  used  as  a  sugar  to  the  temperature ;  when  it  ceases,  bnng 
in  the  United  States ;  it  is,  however,  of  up  the  cask,  and  a  year  afterwards  bottle 
very  inferior  quality  to  sugar  made  fix)m  the  liquor  :  the  bottles  must  stand  for  a 
the  cane  or  the  beet-root.  month  upright,  and  then  be  laid  down  in 

MABJOBAM  is  used  as  a  seasoning  sand.  When  the  mead  has  been  a  month 
for  the  kitchen,  and  as  an  infusion  for  in  cask,  add  some  aromatics,  such  as 
colds,  indigestion,  &c.  The  sweet  mar-  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  &c.,  to  correct 
joram  is  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  the  the  taste  of  the  honey.  Mead  made  in 
spring ;  pot  marjoram  may  be  propagated  this  Yf9,y  is  a  very  strong  and  agreeable 
by  slips  or  cuttings,  and  will  stand  the  drink.  "  The  juice  of  fruits,"  says  the 
winter,  if  placed  m  a  sheltered  border,  Encychpedie  Domestiqiie^^^m&jheMe^ 
with  a  dry  soil.  when  the  honey  and  water  are  bang 

•  MARMALADES.  For  this  prepara-  boiled.  In  the  Jura,  the  common  people 
tion  of  fruit,  see  under  the  heads  of  the  make  a  mead  by  boiling  all  that  remains 
(Afferent  fruits.  of  the  honeycombs,  aner  extracting  the 

MASTICS.  There  are  two  sorts  of  honey  without  pressure."  Simple  mead 
mastics  necessary  in  domestic  economy :  is  made  by  boiling  ten  pounds  of  hone^ 
first,  for  china  and  earthenware ;  secondly,  in  twenty  quarts  of  wtLter,  reducing  it 
for  glass.  one  third,  and  skimming ;  fill  a  barrel  of 

Fob  China  AND  Easthenw ABB.  Bum  the  proper  size,  leave  it  for  four  days  to 
some  oyster-shells  in  the  fire,  and  poimd  settle  without  fermentation,  and  draw  it 
them,  by  beating  them  in  a  mortar  imtil  off  fi>r  use.  A  very  wholesome  beer  may 
the  powder  is  become  very  fine,  then  be  made  by  fermenting  the  mixture, 
sift  through  a  fine  sieve,  so  as  to  have  the  when  it  has  been  boiled  and  strained, 
powder  impalpable ;  when  thus  prepared,  with  some  good  yeast,  the  liquid  being  at 
put  it  into  a  bottle  vnth  a  ground  glass  the  same  temperature  as  for  making  beer, 
stopper,  and  keep  it  by  for  use.  In  using  It  may  be  fined  and  bottled  in  the  same 
it,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg^  and  having  way  as  beer  from  malt, 
let  it  stand  some  time  to  settle,  make  a  MELON.  There  is  great  variety  in 
TOuste  with  some  of  the  powder,  suMciently  this  fruit,  in  size,  appearance,  and  flavour, 
liquid  to  join  closely  the  edges  of  the  but  little  as  to  its  properties.  It  is  cold 
broken  article ;  the  pieces  are  to  beheld  and  indigestible,  and  should  never  be 
firmly  together  for  a  few  minutes,  until  eaten  vnthout  pepper  and  salt,  drinking 
the  mastic  has  set.  at  the  same  time  a  glass  or  two  of  gene- 

.  Mastic  pob  Gtlass.  Cut  some  good  rous  vme.  In  England,  melon  is  usually 
cheese  into  shreds,  and  having  put  it  into  served  with  the  dessert,  but  this  is  seldom 
boiling  water,  agitate  it  and  press  it  well  the  case  in  France ;  it  is  there  eaten  after 
until  it  has  become  of  the  consistency  of  the  soup ;  and  it  is  sometimes  used  feflr 
thick  gruel ;  then  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  making  soup,  ahnost  the  only  mode  of 
quantity  of  very  finely-powdered  quick  culinary  preparation  that  it  undergoes, 
lime  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  rub  it  over  To  grow  melons,  the  seed  should  be  so^ 
the  broken  edges  of  the  glass  which  is  to  towards  the  end  of  January,  in  a  hot  bedt 
be  repaired,  pressing  the  edges  closely  putting  three  seeds,  previously  soaked  in 
together.  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  'under  each 

MEAD.  A  liquor  made  from  honey,  glass ;  the  glasses  are  then  to  be  ooverw 
It  is  of  two  sorts,  vinous  and  simple.  To  with  straw  to  protect  them  from^  cold, 
make  the  vinous  mead,  boil  twenty  and  this  kind  of  shelter  is  to  be  continued, 
pounds  of  honey  m  thirty  quarts  of  water,  if  necessary,  during  a  part  of  the  day  as 
and  skim  frequently ;  when  this  has  been  well  as  at  night,  until  they  are  trans- 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  one  half,  put  planted,  giving  them  air  from  thne  to 
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time,  by  raismg  one  side  of  the  glass,  and  the  presence  of  water  may  be  suspected. 
placing  under  it  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  stone.  If  the  substance  of  this  article  be  good,  a 
When  fit  to  transplant,  proceed  as  with  drop  placed  upon  the  nail  of  the  finger 
cucumbers,  and  water  when  necessary,  will  remain  attached  to  it  with  a  pearly 
As  the  melons  advance  to  maturity,  they  appearance ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
are  to  be  watered,  but  never  to  excess,  as  thin,  it  will  run  off  like  water.  The 
that  would  render  the  fruit  aaueous.  richer  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  more 
The  ripeness  of  the  melon  may  be  known  abundant  is  the  cream ;  but  connoisseurs 
bj  its  colour,  and  by  the  stalk  beginning  agree  that  the  richest  milk  does  not  make 
to  detach  itself.  If  it  is  to  be  sent  to  any  the  best  cheese.  In  warm  weather,  milk 
distance  before  it  is  eaten,  it  must  be  will  turn  in  a  few  hours,  but  in  the  win- 
gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe ;  indeed,  ter  it  will  remain  good  for  two  or  three 
many  who  have  melon  beds  prefer  this  days;  very  severe  cold,  however,  will 
plan  for  their  own  use,  as  the  fruit  does  sometimes  decompose  it,  unless  it  be  kept 
not  deteriorate  by  being  gathered  in  an  from  the  action  of  frost :  during  the  hot- 
unripe  state,  and  kept  in  the  house  fior  test  weather,  milk  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
two  or  three  days.  Slices  of  melon,  di-  several  days  by  boiling  it  night  and  mom- 
vested  of  the  rind  and  outer  coating,  may  ing,  if  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  previously 
be  preserved  in  sugar  in  the  following  di^lved  in  water  be  put  into  it;  an 
manner: — ^Boil  them  gently  in  syrup  for  oimce  of  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  dis- 
three  or  four  minutes,  take  them  out  solved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  table- 
when  cold,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water ;  spoonful  be  added  to  a  quart  of  milk. 
repeat  this  operation  four  or  ^ve  times,  When  this  has  not  been  previously  done, 
and  then  put  them  in  jars,  vrith  some  of  and  in  boiling  the  milk  should  begin  to 
the  syrup.  If  they  are  to  be  preserved  turn,  add  it  immediately,  and  if  not  suffi- 
with  brandy,  this  spirit  should  be  added  cient,  increase  the  quantity  by  a  few  drops 
to  the  syrup  in  wnich  they  are  placed,  at  a  time ;  the  flavour  of  milk  is  not  in- 
after  the  di^rent  boilings,  m  the  propor-  jured,  and  as  the  watery  parts  are  driven 
tion  of  one  half.  'VVlien  eaten  raw,  o£^  it  becomes  thicker  than  in  its  natural 
melons  frequently  bring  <m  flatulency,  state.  It  has  also  been  foimd,  that  if  new 
and  sometimes  cholic.  milk  be  put  into  a  closely  corked  bottle, 
MICE.  The  best  protector  against  and  then  plunged  in  boiung  water  for  a 
the  ravages  of  these  httle  animals  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  will  remain  good 
good  cat ;  but  where  this  is  not  found  ror  a  long  period.  For  travelling  in  coun- 
effectual,'  poison  may  be  laid  for  them,  as  tries  where  milk  cannot  be  had,  a  powder 
for  rats  (see  Rats).  A  smaller  quantity  is  obtained  from  it,  by  slow  evaporation  in 
will,  of  course,  suffice.  Three  or  four  shallow  vessels ;  this  is  a  tedious  process, 
grains  of  strychnine  would  be  sufficient  as  the  heat  must  be  gentle,  but  the  powder 
to  destroy  thirty  or  forty ;  the  nuz  vo-  mixed  vrith  whter  is  an  agreeable  substi- 
mica  alone,  boiled  with  grain,  is  gene-  tute  for  milk.  The  milk  used  for  domestic 
rally  found  effectual.  Mice,  when  nume-  purposes  in  Europe  is  principally  that  of 
roQs,  are  even  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  cow ;  but  asses*  milk,  from  its  greater 
rats,  as  they  find  their  way  to  cupboards,  analogy  with  that  of  the  human  breast,  and 
and  render  the  food  which  they  do  not  its  bemg  much  lighter  of  digestion,  is 
eat  unfit  for  use  by  the  dirt  wmch  they  much  employed  as  medicinal  diet  for  per- 
leave  upon  it.  Traps  of  various  kinds  sons  of  weak  or  diseased  lungs.  Goats* 
have  been  devised  for  catching  mice :  one  mOk,  in  many  parts  of  Europe  where 
of  the  most  ingenious  is  a  jar  half  filled  cows  are  scarce,  is  used  exclusively ;  it  is 
with  water,  on  which  is  stndned  a  piece  wholesome,  and  being  more  astringent  than 
of  parchment;  towards  the  middle  of  the  cows*  milk,  is  sometimes  preferable  to 
parchment  it  is  cut  through  in  diffierent  the  latter.  The  milk  of  sheep  is  much 
ways,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  is  so  placed,  used  in  France,  but  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
than  when  the  mouse  nibbles  it  the  parch-  pose  of  making  cheese  :  in  the  fromage 
ment  g^ves  way,  and  causes  the  animal  to  de  Roquefort,  a  cheese  resembling  Stilton, 
drop  into  the  water.  but  of  a  still  richer  quality,  sheep  s  milk  is 
.  MILK.  The  quality  of  milk  may  be  the  chief  article  employed.  In  Svritzer- 
ascertained  by  various  scientific  processes,  land,  cheese  is  made  from  goats*  nulk  alone, 
but  the  smell  and  colour  are  sufficient  for  or  mixed  with  that  of  the  cow,  and  some- 
persons  who  attend  to  the  results  of  expe-  times  sheep*s  milk  is  also  used  with  the 
rience :  when  the  blue  tint  is  evident,  the  other  two :  the  cheeses  of  Switzerlan*' 
milk  is  ^lot  unctuous ;  and  when  too  clear,  have,  however,  a  high  flavour,  vrtiich  d^ 
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ool  suit  every  palate.    Of  the  milk  of  various  ways:  some  of  the   vendors  of 

mares  it  is  umiecessary  to  treat,  for  it  milk,  after  diluting  it  with  water,  mix 

nurely  enters  into  the  domestic  uses  of  with  it  flour  or  stcurch  and  the  whites  of 

Europe.      Of  the  nutritive  properties  of  eggs,  which  give  to  it  the  appearance  of 

good  cows*    milk  there  cannot  he  two  the  genuine  article ;  it  requires,  however, 

opinions,    where  the  stomach  digests  it  a  very  slight  degreeof  judgment  and  but 

with  facility ;  hut  with  many  persons  it  liMle  experience  to  detect  these  adulter- 

is  highly  indigestihle,  particularly  if  un*  ations.    The  dilution  of  imlk  is  seen  b^ 

boiled,  and  nothii^  can  be  more  objec-  itsthinness,  and  if  a  little  genuine  milk  be 

tionable  than  its  indiscriminate  use  in  boiled  and  its  af^peanince  be  carefullj 

schools  as  an  article  of  food:  the  <Ad  watched,  the  housewife  has  only  to  do  the 

proverb  of  what  is  one  man*s  meat  is  an-  same  with  milk  which  she  suspects  is  not 

other  man*s  poison,  was  never  so  fully  genuine,  to  be  convinced  whether  it  is  so 

verified  as  with  this  artide  of  diet.    Me-  or  not ;  the  taste  and  smell  will  do  the 

dicid  advice  as  to  the  use  of  milk  in  quan-  rest.    A  very  agreeable  and  wholesome 

tity  may  be  taken,  but  generally  spetdcing  substitute    for   milk,    for  tea  or  oofiee^ 

every  persan  may  jud^  of  the  extent  to  at   sea,  or   under   other  cifcumstanoes 

whii^  it  may  be  i»ed,fi)r  it  is  one  of  those  when  it  cannot  be  had,  is  the  yolks  of 

things  whidh  gives  spee^  evidence  ci in-  eggs  beaten  up  with  fresh  water;  two 

juriousness  or  oenefit.    ia.  France,  where  yolks  are  beaten  up,  with  a  spoon  or  a 

the  stomach  has  been  enfeebled  by  bad  fork,  in  a  cup,  and  about  a  wine-glass  of 

habits,  or  is  of  itself  so  weak  that  ul  sti-  water  is  gradually  added ;  tins  nuxture  is 

mulating  food  is  difficult  of  £gestion,  very  agreeable,  and  is  even  preferable  to 

physicians  prescribe   a   long  course    of  milk  for  those  persons  with  whom  the 

milk  diet :   in  mai^  cases  the  effect  is  latter  disagrees.     On  the  Continent,  in 

almost  magical ;  in  others,  however,  it  is  the  preparation  of  whey,  when  it  is  taken 

highly  injurious.     Some  persons  who  are  medicinally,  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 

miable  to  digest  milk  in  its  ordinary  form,  eurd  has  been  separated,  to  place  the  wh^ 

either  IxMled  or  unboiled,  are  able  to  digest  again  over  the  &re^  and  to  pour  into  it 

it  with  ease  when  made  into  puddings,  the  white  of  an  egg,  previously  beaten  up 

The  whey  from  milk,  which  is  made  either  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  and  five  or 

by  boiling  in  it  a  litUe  rennet,  or  add  of  six  drops  of  vinegar;  it  is  then  filtered 

any  kind,  and  then  sqiarating  the  curd,  is  through  blotting  paper  or  fine  linen,  and 

much  reconunended  in  cases  of  cold,  and  served  im. 

is  an  agreeable  drink;  but  if  it  prove        MILK    OF    BOSES.      A  finroorite 

difficult  of  digestion,  some  gentle  tonic,  cosmetic.    The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  as 

such  as  rhubari)  and  gentian,  with  a  smaQ  follows  : — ^Dissolve  over  a  ^ow  nre,  in  a 

portion  of  carbonate  of  iron,  should  be  oc-  glazed  pan,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti, 

easionally  used.    An  eminent  physician  half  an  ounce  of  virgin  wax,  and  half  an 

has  advised,   that  where  milk  disagrees  ounce  of  white  soap   out    into   shreds. 

with  the  stomach,  and  yet  is  essential,  two  Pound  in  a  mortar  half  a  pound  of  sweel 

pills,  composed  each  of  three  grains  of  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  ahnonds,  ]^re- 

rhubarb,  two  of  gentian,  and  three  of  viously  blanched  by  putting  them  mto 

carbonate  ofiron,fl£N)uld  be  taken  dally,  ex-  hot  water,  and  remoring  the  skins;  now 

cent  in  cases  where  there  is  actual  disease,  remove  three-fourths  of  the  almonds,  and 

wnich  renders  the  administration  of  tonics  pour  upon  the  remainder  in  the  mortar 

in  any  form  improper.    As  a  refreshing  the  contents  of  the  pan,  pounding  sharply^ 

drink,  milk  is  injured  by  boiling,  for  a  to  incorporate  them  with  the  ahnonoS) 

portion  of  the  serum  is  thus  carried  ofP.  adding  nrom  time  to  time  those  which 

Cream  is,  in  many  cases,  more  indiges-  had  been  taken  out,  until  a  fine  paste  is 

tible  than  milk,  hut  if  it  be  whipped  into  a  produced   from   the   whole ;  mix  in  a 

freth  it  is  much  Hgfater  of  digestion.    The  bottle  a  quart  of  water,  a  pint  of  rose* 

qualiiy  of  milk  depends  much,  of  course,  water,  (see  Rosbs,)  and  half  a  pint  of 

upon  the  food  of  tne  animal ;  but  it  is  by  spirits  <^  wine,  in  which  about  ten  drops 

no  means  necessary  tiiat  the  quandty  of  of  attar  of  roses  have  been  dissolved.  Pour 

green  food  should  be  large :  cows  which  three-fourths  of  this  mixture,  by  degfrees, 

are  in  the  pasture  only  two  or  three  hours  upon  the  mass  in  the  mdrtar,  and  woik  it 

m  the  day,  and  are  well  fed  in  the  stl£le  up    thoroughly ;  then  stram   the  foSXk 

with  hay,  com,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  give  through  a  doth.    With  the  remaining 

very  ricn  and  good  milk,  altnough  in  in-  fourth  of  the  mixture,  laid  aside,  work  ap 

fenor  quantity.    Milk  is  adultemted  in  in  the  mortar  the  pulp  which  renains  in 
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the  eloih,  strain  it,  and  add  to  tlie  myk  frequently  found  to  be  too  cold  &er  i   ■ 

first  expressed ;  before  tbe  milk  is  bottled,  stomach,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little  of  tl   ! 

it  should  be  strained  through  a  fine  sieve,  essential  oil  on  hand.    Nothing  is  so  ea   i 

As,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  in  as  the  propagation  of  the  plant :  in  t   ■ 

the  preparation,  this  composition  will  -fre-  spring  and  autumn,  this  is  done  bj  pai  • 

quently  decompose,  it  must  be  shaken  up  Ing  the  roots  and  planting  them ;  in  sui  • 

in  the  bottle  before  it  is  used.    A  more  mer,   the  cuttings  put  deeply  into  t  i 

ample  jnode  of  preparing  milk  of  roses  is,  earth  strike  rapidly.     To  preserve  tl  i 

t&  mix  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  <of  tartar  herb,  like  most  others,  for  vnnter  use,  it  i 

with  an  ounce  of  fine  oHve  oil  and  an  to  be  gathered  just  before  it  comes  in  : 

ounce  of  almond  oil,  and  having  poured  it  Bower,  and  dried  slowly  in  the  shade, 

eff  car^Uy,  add  it  gradually  to  a  quart  MOSS.    The   moss  which   is    feuz  I 

of  rose-water  and  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  upon  rocks  and  trees  is,  in  some  of  tl  • 

wine  in  which  four  drops  of  attar  of  roses  northern  countries,  used  extensively  \  i 

have  been  soixed,  shaking  the  bottle  in  the  poorer  inhabiteoits  as  fix)d,  and  son  i 

which  the  whole  is  mixed  carefully.    The  ^pecies  are  oonsidened  highly  medicins 

milk  of  cucumbers  is  afiftvourite  cosmetic  Li  England,  during  the  last  few  year  , 

in  the  south  of  France :  it  is  made  in  the  Iceland  moss,  and  the  Irish  moss,  calle  i 

same  way  as  the  milk  of  roses,  using  the  Cara^en,  have  been  prescribed  by  tl: ! 

expressed  juice  of  cucumbers,  instead  of  medical  ^ulty  in  pulmonary  and  som ; 

rose-water,  and  adding  spirits  of  wine  in  other  diseases,  as  an  unirritatmg,  and  1 1 

the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  the  same  time  nutritious  food.    But  man  : 

cucumber  juice.    Any  perfume,  such  as  .perscms  seem  to  have  fidlen  into  the  erro  i 

rose,  lavender,  &c.,  may  be  given  to  the  of  supposing  that  it  is  a  specific  in  case ! 

milk,  by  dissolving  a  few  drops  of  the  es-  of  consumption,   where  tmit  distressinj! 

sential  oil  of  the  perfume  to  be  used  m  malady  admits  of  cure :  neither  the  Ice- 

the  spirits  of  wine.    The  usual  perfume,  land  nor  the    Carageen  moss  has  anii 

however,  is  the  essence  of  jessamine,  in  specific  and  direct  action  upon  the  lungs 

the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  whatever  good  it  may  do  must  be  througl; 

of  the  juice;  the  essence  should  be  diluted  the  stomach,  by  enabling  the  patient  t(. 

in  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  a  keep  up  his  strength,  and  thus  giving 

drachm  to  an  ounce.  to  nature  a  better  chance  of  struggling 

MINT.    A  very  pleasant  herb  as  sea-  with  disease.    The  Iceland  moss  is  mor( 

soning  and  in  sauces.    There  are  two  medicinal,  but  less   nutritive  than   th< 

kmds  of  mint  in  g^ieral  use,  but  the  Carageen :  it  has  a  pleasant  bitter,  and  is 

spearmint  is   chiefly  used  for  distilling,  therefore,  tonic ;  but  the  Carageen  is  s< 

]mnt-water,  made  by  distilling  the  leaves,  much  more  mucilagmous  than  the  Ice- 

(see  Distillation,)  is  used  as  a  vehicle  land,  that^  as  food,  two  ounce&ofthe  formei 

in  medicine,   for  tiie  administration   of  are  fiilly  equal  to  three  of  the  latter.   Th< 

Epsom* salts,  rhubarb,  &c.,  end  is  also  a  mode  of  preparing  either  is  exceedingly 

&TOurite  water  among  the  good  house-  simple,    if  it  is  mtended  as  a  beverage 

wives  for  flatulency,  cholic,  hysterics,  &c.  two  ounces  of  it  are  to  be  well  washed  ii 

Infiised  in  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  with  cold  water,  and  then  to  be  put  overaalow  fir( 

the  addition  of  a  syrup,  or  distilled  with  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  to  simmei 

spirit,  it  forms  an  agreeable  corral,  and  until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity;  it  ii 

is  considered  good  where  there  is  flatu-  then  to  be  strained.    A  kirge  break&s] 

lency,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene-  teftcupful  of  this  should  be  taken  everj 

ral  nde,  that  all  alcoholic  drinks  are  bad  morning,  on  rising  from  bed,  withoui 

in  such  cases.  Where  mint  is  used,  there-  sugar  or  milk,  unless  the  stomach  of  th< 

hre^  it  should  either  be  as  a  distilled  patient  should  digest  milk  with  fiu:ility 

water,  or  by  takine  a  very-small  tpiantity  m  which  case  .as  much  as  one-third  o; 

of  t^  essential  ou,  dissolved  in  as  little  boiled  milk  may  be  mixed  with  it ;  but  i 

spnit  as  .possible,  and  then  mixed  with  it  be  found  unpleasant  without  sugar,  t 

spring  water.    Where  distillation  is  not  very  small  quantity  may  be  used;  it  ii 

convemeat,  it  is  advisable  to  .have  a  plual  decidedly  better,  however,  as  fiffas  healtl 

of  what  is  called  essenee  of  peppermint,  is  concerned,  to  dispense  with  sugar.    Ii 

which  is  sold  by  all  druggists,  and  to  take  .cases  of  indigestion,  where  the  stomacl 

two,  three,  or  mur  drops  of  it,  in  a  wine-  at  its  first  m€»l  would  be  over  excited  b^ 

glaufulof  water,fir8tdissolvingtheoilina  tea  or  coffee,  and  chocolate  would  be  tot 

small  quantity  of  brandy.   As  £^wom  and  heavy,  a  cup  of  this,  decoction  is  exceed 

otherpargativesalts,whentakaiabne,'are  ingly  useful,    and 'two  or  three  houn 
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afterwards  a  regular  break^t  may  be  of  ripe  mulberries,  and  half  a  pound  of 

taken  without  injury.      In  such  cases,  raspberries ;  put  them  for  a  very  short 

also,  a  cup  of  the  same  beverage  may  be  time  over  the  fire;  then  put  the  juice,  with 

taken  with  benefit  at  night,  and  then  a  half  a  drachm  of  mace,  to  infuse  for  three 

small  portion  of  sherry  wine  or  a  little  weeks  in  eight  quarts  of  brandy ;  now 

brandy  may  be  added  to  it,  with  enough  inelt  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  in  a 

sugar  to  make  it  agreeable;  but  in  pul-  pintofwater,  which  mix  with  the  brandy; 

monary  affections  it  is  advisable  to  make  filter  the  whole,  and  put  into  bottles, 
the  moss  almost  an  exclusive  food,  and  for        Stbup  of  Mulbebbies.    Choose  th^n 

that  purpose  the  preparation  of  it  may  be  very  ripe,  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  and 

varied.    It  should  be    boiled   down  to  let  them  break  over  a  slow  fire ;  wen  ^ 

one-third  of  the  quantity  of  water  first  them  through  a  sieve,  to  get  out  the  juice; 

used,  and  made  into  a  jelly,  precisely  in  having  clarified  this  juice  by  putting  it 

the  same  way  as  the  cairs-foot  jelly ;  of  through  a  jelly  bag,  add  to  it  a  quantity 

this  some  may  be  taken  at  any   time  of  very  strong  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of 

during  the  day.    As  the  Carageen  moss  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice; 

is  the  more  palatable  of  the  two,  the  jelly  keep  this  near  the  fire  imtil  it  is  reduced 

may  be  made  from  that ;  but  in  this  case  about  one  fourth,  and  when  cold  pour  into 

we  would  recommend  the  patient  to  drink  bottles. 

also  a  teacunful  of  the  plam  decoction        MULLED  WINE.    Boil  in  a  quarter 

of  the  Iceland  moss  every  morning.    As  of  a  pint  of  water,  for  about  ten  minutes, 

food  only,  the  Carageen  moss  is  exceed-  three  cloves,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  a  little 

ingly  nutritious,  and  by  no  means  dis-  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  one  ounce  and  a 

agreeable,  when  made  into    soup  with  half  of  loaf  sugar ;  skim,  and  then  add  a 

meat  and  vegetables ;  it  is,  in  fiust,  quite  pint  of  port  wine  ;  when  the  whole  begins 

equal  to  the  fiff-fiuned  bird's-nest  soup  of  to  boil,  take  it  off,  strain  it,  and  grate  in 

the  Chinese.  some  nutmeg ;  serve  with  toasted  bread. 

MULBERRIES.  The  firuit  of  the  French  red  wine  may  be  used,  but  in 
mulberry  tree.  This  fruit  is  of  an  agree-  that  case  more  sugar  will  be  necessary, 
able  acidity,  and  is  said  to  be  very  useful  MUSHROOMS.  Too  much  care  can- 
in  sore  throats,  as  a  jam  or  jelly,  and  also  not  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  this  article, 
in  fevers,  in  the  form  of  syrup  mixed  with  as  there  are  many  species  which  are  more 
water.  It  enters  but  little  into  pastry  in  or  less  poisonous ;  nor  are  even  the  best 
a  distinct  form,  but  gives  an  additional  a  very  digestible  food,  if  taken  in  a  laige 
flavour  to  some  of  the  other  fruits.  Apple  quantity.  AlS  many  mushrooms  which  are 
jelly,  also,  is  improved  by  adding  a  pro-  of  a  poisonous  nature  have  a  near  resem- 
portion  of  mulberry  juice.  blance  to  those  which  may  be  used  with- 

To  PBESEBVE  Mulbebbies  in  Suoab.  out  danger,  the  purchaser  should  deal 
Choose  large  and  very  ripe  mulberries,  only  with  those  persons  whose  probity 
put  them  gently  into  some  strong  syrup,  and  eiroerience  are  guarantee  against  dan- 
and  let  them  boil,  covering  over  the  pan,  ger.  In  cases,  however,  where,  for  want 
and  shaking  it  gently  from  time  to  time ;  of  these  precautions,  or  from  any  other 
then  take  them  on  the  fire,  skim  the  cause,  mushrooms  of  a  poisonous  nature 
syrup,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  hours ;  may  have  been  eaten,  and  where  medical 
tney  are  then  to  be  put  on  again,  and  assistance  is  not  immediately  at  hand,  the 
boiled  until  the  syrup  has  become  ex-  following  treatment,  as  recommended  by 
ceedingly  thick ;  pour  into  glasses  and  M.  Orfila,  should  immediately  be  had  re- 
pots, and  keep  by  ror  use.  course  to : — On  the  first  symptoms  of 

To  PBESEBVE  Mulbebbies  in  a  dby  poisoning,    take   three  grains  of  tartar 

STATE.      Grather  them  when  not  quite  emetic  in  a  glass  of  water ;  a  quarter  of 

ripe,  and  give  them  a  boil  in  syrup ;  then  an  hour  afterwards  take  a  third  of  a  second 

let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  near  glass  of  water,  in  which  have  been  dis- 

the  fire,  so  as  just  to  keep  warm ;  at  the  solved  twenty-four  grains  of  ipecacuanha 

end  of  this  time,  take  theih  out,  drain  and  an  ounce  of  Glauber^s  salts;  the  other 

them,  and  put  them  upon  tins,  powdering  two- thirds  of  the  mixture  are  to  be  taken 

them  well  with  fine  sugar,  and  exposing  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  each.    As 

them  to  the  sun ;  when  they  are  dry  on  soon  as  pretty  sharp  vomiting  has  been 

one  side,  turn  them,  powder  them  in  the  induced,  recourse  should  be  had  to  purga- 

same  way,  and  finish  the  drying.  tives — ^the  best  in  this  case  is  an  ounce  of 

Ratafia  of  Mulbebbies.    Take  half  castor  oil;  if  this  should  fail  in  its  eOfect, 

&  pound  of  red  currants,  three    pounds  the  dose  must  be  repeated ;  and  if  the 
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disease  should  make  rapid  progress,  not-  fresh  gathered  mushrooms ;  cut  off  the 
withstanding  these  precautions,  and  the  stalk,  wash,  and  skin  them,  make  little 
poisonous  substance  should  not  have  been  incisions  in  the  under  part,  then  powder 
evacuated,  an  ounce  of  tobacco  must  be  them  with  salt  and  pepper ;  let  them  lay 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  adminis-  for  a  short  time  in  ohve  oil,  and  broil  them 
tered  as  a  lavement ;  the  usual  action  of  on  both  sides :  they  may  be  served  up 
which  remedy  is  vomiting.  When  the  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  laid  on  while 
poison  has  oeen  evacuated,  the  patient  hot ;  or,  in  the  French  way,  with  a  sauce 
must  take  a  few  table-spooniiils  of  a  composed  of  good  salad  oil,  chopped  pars- 
mixture  composed  of  mint- water  or  ley,  and  shalots.  The  steeping  them  in 
orange  flower  veater,  or  plain  water,  if  oil  before  broiling  may  be  omitted ;  this, 
these  are  not  at  hand,  and  a  quarter  of  an  however,  is  the  invariable  mode  on  the 
ounce  of  ether.    If,  in  despite  of  this  Continent. 

treatment,  the  disease  does  not  give  way,  Scoujoped  Mushbooms.  Put  the 
and  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pams  mushrooms  into  a  saucepan,  with  fresh 
in  the  abd(»nen,  the  part  must  be  fomented  butter,  chopped  parsley,  shalots,  and  a 
with  flannel  dipped  in  hot  water;  and  few  mushrooms,  also  chopped  up ;  moisten, 
where  a  hot  bath  can  be  had,  it  must  not  them  from  time  to  time,  with  a  Uttle  but- 
be  neglected.  If  the  pain  does  not  cease,  ter  and  water,  mixed  with  flour,  and  stew 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  leeches  are  to  them  gentiy  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then 
he  applied.  If  no  treatment  has  been  put  them  mto  shells  or  a  dish,  covered 
adopted  until  the  fever  has  become  intense,  with  crumbs  of  bread :  put  them  over  a 
and  the  abdomen  much  swelled  and  very  charcoal  fire  foAa  short  time,  and  brown 
painful,  the  tongue  being  dry,  the  thirst  wiih  a  salamander, 
great,  and  the  skin,  mouth,  and  throat  hot,  Stbwed  Mushbooms.  Put  the  mush- 
irritating  purgatives  must  not  be  adopted,  rooms  into  a  saucepan,  vnth  salt,  pepper, 
but  the  patient  must  be  bled,  both  from  chopped  parsley,  young  onions,  or  chives, 
the  arm  and  by  leeches  on  the  abdomen,  a  little  vinegar,  and  some  fresh  butter ; 
and  fomentations  and  linseed  lavements  let  them  stew  very  gently,  until  they  are 
be  had  recourse  to.  A  very  mistaken  thoroughly  tender, 
treatment  has  sometimes  been  adopted  in  MUSIC.  An  animal  secretion,  of 
cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  by  the  strong,  and,  in  an  unmixed  state,  almost 
administration  of  vinegar,  ether,  and  very  offensive  odour,  but  which  mixed  in  small 
strong  salt  water.  It  is  known  that  quantities  with  many  other  perfumes,  im- 
mushrooms  steeped  in  either  of  these  proves  them  much,  and  fixes  the  prepara- 
liquids  lose  in  a  short  time  their  poi-  tion :  thus,  a  small  quantity  of  musk  in 
sonous  qualities,  but  these  properties  are  the  essence  of  lavender,  or  what  is  called 
transferred  to  the  liquid  itself,  conse-  spirituous  water  of  lavender,  (see  Laven- 
quently  whilst  any  mushrooms  remain  on  deb,)  softens  the  mixture,  and  renders 
the  stomach  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  the  perfume  durable.  Musk  is  generally 
should  be  employed.  It  is  hardly  neces-  used  in  perfumery  in  the  form  of.  a  tinc- 
saxy  to  state  that  where  medical  aid  can  ture,  which  is  made  simply  by  infusing 
he  at  once  obtained,  the  stomach-pump,  the  musk  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  at  the  end 
in  the  first  instance,  is  the  best  and  surest  of  some  days  filtering  the  in^sion.  Musk 
remedy.  of  good  quality  retains  its  odour  longer 

MuBHBooM  Catsup.  Having  skinned  than  any  other  perfume.  It  vras  formerly 
and  peeled  the  large  field  mushrooms,  used  extensively  in  medicine,  for  spas- 
crush  them  into  a  pulp,  adding  a  table-  modic  and  hysterical  affections,  but  is  now 
spoonful  of  salt  to  every  quart  of  pulp  :  let  rarely  administered.  On  account  of  its 
them  stand  for  a  day  and  a  night;  then  pour  high  price,  musk  is  very  much  adulter- 
off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add  to  every  ated ;  and  in  Grermany  an  artificial  musk 
quart  about  twenty  cloves,  thir^  pepper*  is  made,  by  mixing  nitrous  acid  with  some 
corns,  and  the  same  quantity  of  allspice ;  oU,  which  gives  a  precipitate ;  this  is 
boil  very  gentiy  for  about  half  an  hour ;  washed  with  hot  water,  and  then  has  a 
then  put  into  botties  with  the  spices,  venr  high  odour  of  the  genuine  article. 
Some  persons  add  port  wine,  but  this  MUSTARD.  This  is  a  very  useful 
rather  mjures  than  improves  the  flavour,  article,  as  a  condiment,  and  is  frequently 
and  is  objectionable  for  many  sauces.  A  employed  with  great  benefit  in  medical 
little  mace  may  be  added,  out  it  is  not  practice.  It  is  an  agreeable  stimulant, 
essential.  and  seldom  disagrees  with  the  stomach 

Bboiusd  Mushbooms.    Take  large  and  in  the  quantity  which  is  generallv  us' 
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m  diet;  in  krge quantities,  bowever, taken  in  ineipient  or  continued  sore  tfaioats, 

internally,  it  acts  as  a  powerfal  emetic :  applied  round  the  neck ;  on  remo^ng  the 

from  one  to  two  table-spoonfals  of  the  plaster,  the  pain  it  has  produced  generally 

powder,  freshly  mixed,  will  be  found  very  ceases  gradually,  and  disappears  altogether 

useful  as  an  emetic,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  the  only  incon- 

where  medical  assistance  may  not  be  at  renience  produced  is  a  redness,  which 

hand  to  prescribe  other  and  immediate  sometimes  does  not  disappear  iof  seven! 

remedies.    Of  late  years,  the  white  mus-  days. 

tard-seed,  swallowea  whole,  to  the  extent  Mustabb  Poultice.    Take  two  ounces 
of  half  an  ounce  three  times  per  day,  has  of  linseed   meal,  and  mix   with  it  an 
been  recommended  in  cases  d  indigestion  ounce  of  fresh  powder  of  mustard  in  warm 
and  some  other  affections,  and  many  cures  water  to  the  proper  thickness ;  pat  he- 
have  been  pompously  announced.    It  was  tween  the  folds  of  a  fine  cloth,  and  apply 
pretended,  that  to  the  medical  properties  to  the  part  affected ;  the  effect  is  the  same 
of  the  se^  were  added  mechaniciu  pro-  as  that  of  the  plaster,  but  from  its  form, 
perties,  when  taken  in  this  way,  and  that  it  is  more  applicable  to   the   stomach, 
the  eentle  irritation  of  the  round  substance  bowels,  thighs,  and  feet.    The  cloth  in 
passmg  through  the  lower  bowels,  roused  which  it  is  put  must  be  fine,  otherwise 
them  to  action,  and  mixing  with  the  ex-  the  effect  upon  the  part  would  be  impeded 
cess  of  mucus  and  slime,  carried  it  off.  by  it ;  the  best  way  of  using  it  is  to  sp^j 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  truth  it  directly  to  the  part,  vnthout  the  inter- 
in  this  explanation,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  vention  of  any  cloth ;  but  in  this  case  the 
certsdn  that  there  is  any  essential  differ-  poultice  dries  upon  the  skin,  and  is  re- 
ence  between  taking,  as  a  medicine,  mus-  moved  with  dimcully.      TIus  is  a  mild 
tard  in  the  seed  or  in  a  more  concentrated  and  safe  counter-imtant,  applied  to  the 
form,  such  as  the  oil  or  essence  which  it  stomach  in  cases  of  indigestion  or  severe 
yields  when  chemically  treated.    Where  cold,  and  to  the  epigastrium,  where  there 
stimulants  are  necessary,  as  in  some  cases  is  torpidity  of  the  bowels  or  inflammatory 
of  hsemorrhoids,  the  use  of  mustard  may  action.    As  a  derivant,  it  may  be  applied 
be  very  beneficial,  and  as  taking  it  in  the  to  the  feet  and  thighs,  far  the  irritation 
seed  is  agreeable,  that  may  be  the  best  which  it  produces  has  a   tendency  to 
mode ;  but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  equalize  the  circulation,  by  drawing  the 
article  in  large  doses  may  do  great  harm,  blood  from  one  port  of  the  system  to 
where  stimulants  are  not  called  for  by  the  another,  and  it  also  diminishes  pain ;  for, 
state  of  the  patient.    It  should  not  be  in  nature,  a  diseased  and  a  mechanical 
persevered  in  if,  after  a  few  doses,  the  action  cannot  well  eo  on  at  the  same  time, 
person  taking  it  should  find  no  sensible  if  the  latter  be  of  sufficient  power ;  the 
improvement ;  and,  whenever  it  produces  pain  produced  by  the  one  causes  a  cessation 
a  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  an  increase  of  of  the  other,  and  nature  having  been  re- 
that  peculiar  hard  and  dry  sensation  of  lieved  by  the  diversion,  has  time  to  re- 
the  hand,  which  is  so  conunon  in  cases  assume  the  functions  of  health, 
of  indigestion,  it  should  be  laid  aside  Mustard  Foot-bath.    Fill  the  foot- 
entirely,  or  at  least  be  suspended  until  the  bath  with  water  sufficiently  warm  to  be 
effect  produced  by  it  has  ceased.    There  agreeable,  but  not  more  so,  for  it  is  a  ereat 
are  not,  however,  any  of  the  objections  to  mistake  to  take  a  hot  foot-bath ;  the  blood, 
the  use  of  mustard  externally,  which  may  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  um)er 
apply  to  it  as  an  internal  remedy  :   it  is  portions  of  the  body  and  head,  is  rather 
invaluable  as  a  plaster,  a  poultice,  a  lotion,  oriven  towards  the  latter  in  this  case. 
and  with  a  foot-bath.  Stir  in  four  ounces  of  mustard,  and  keep 
Mustasd  Plasteb.      Take  an  ounce  the  feet  and  legs  in  the  bath  fi>r  half  ^ 
of  fresh  powder  of  mustard,  and  mix  it  up  hour,  adding  warm  water  from  time  to 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  first  tempera' 
fi)rm  a  paste ;  then  spread  upon  cloth  or  ture ;  then  go  to  bed.    In  recent,  or  even 
brown  paper,  and  anply  it :  let  it  remain  confirmed  colds,  this  is  an  excellent  re- 
on  until  the  pain  has  become  so  severe  medy,  and  will  frequently  ward  off  severe 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  borne.     In  cases  disease. 

of  sick  head-ache,  this  plaster  is  excellent.  Steam     Mustabd  -  bath     fob    thb 

applied  to  the  temples,  and  at  the  same  Head.    Put  an  ounce  of  mustiurd  powder 

time,  if  convenient,  to  the  feet ;  and  for  into  a  large  bowl  or  basin,  with  a  drachm 

''               ^'>.  it  is  also  excellent,  applied  of  camphor  broken  into  small  pieces;  pour 

•.    It  is  also  very  valuable  on  them  a  quart  of  boiling  water :  hold 
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the  iiead  over  the  steam  from  time  to  time,  glish  mustard,  is  used  by  those  who  < 

taking  care  to  cover  the  head  with  a  cloth,  not  care  for  the  extra  cost.     In  Ital, 

80  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  vapour,  mustard  for  the  table  is  generally  mac 

This  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  obstinate  up  with  wine, 
colds  of  the  head.  Mustabd  abtd  Cbbss.     This  is  use 

MuBTAXD  Lotion   fok   Fsjctiok. —  as  a  small  salad,  and,  from  the  bitter  qui 

Put  two  ounces  of  musturd  into  half  a  lity  of  the  mustard,  it  is  a  good  stomachi 

pint  of  spirits  of  vnne,  with  two  drachms  It  is  sown  early  in  the  sprint,  in  a  she 

of  cao^hor ;  let  the  mixture  stand  for  two  tered  border,  in  rows,  and  wul  be  read 

«r  three  days,  carefully  corked  up  in  a  fer  cutting  in  a  very  few  davs.    It  ma 

bottle ;  then  strain  it  ofi^  and  keep  it  in  also  be  grown  upon  flannel  frequent) 

a  bottle  for  use.    It  is  good,  in  the  way  moistened  with  water,  and  placed  by  tl 

of  friction,  for  sprains  and  rheumatism,  fire-side. 

and  is  sometimes  used  for  gout,  by  laying        MUTTON.    This  meat  is  very  nutr 

linen  which  is  moistened  with  it  over  the  tious,  and  of  easy  digesticm,  and,  from  i 

part  that  is  aJSected.  being  good  at  au  seasons,  is  a  very  usefi 

Mustabd     fob    thjs    Tabus.      The  article  in  domestic  econiMny ;  it  is,  hoi^ 

English  mode  of  making  mustard  as  a  ever,  eaten  in  greater  perfection  in  wii 

condiment  for  food  is  very  simple :  it  con-  ter,  when  it  can  be  longer  hung  befoi 

sists  merely  in  mixing  the  powder  or  cooking,  by  which  it  becomes  tender  an 

floor  with  hot  water,  and  a  little  salt ;  of  higher  flavour.    This  remark,  howeve 

hoFBe-radish  is  sometimes  added ;  in  tiiis  only  i^j^es  to  roast  mutton,  for  when 

ease,  a  small  quantity  of  this  root  must  has  been  hung  long  it  loses  its  whitenes 

be  boiled  in  tiie  vi^ter  with  whidi  the  which  is  so  indispensable  a  qualificatic 

mustard  is  mixed.  when  it  is  to  be  boiled.    The  sheep  i 

Fbench  Mustabd.    The  mustard  for  most  estimation  for  the  table  in  Englac 

the  table  used  by  the  French    differs  are  the  south-down,  which   are   fed  c 

materiaUy  from  what  is  used  in  England,  the  downs  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  an 

for  vinegar,  more  or  less,  enters  into  the  derive  a  very  fine  flavour  from  the  wil 

composition,  and  the  grain  itself  is  not  thyme,  which  grows  in  great  abundanc 

the  same ;  the  finer  sorts  have  always  the  in  those  parts.     The  Welsh  mutton 

addition  of  artxnatic  herbs.    Some  of  the  also  much  esteemed ;  it  is  very  small,  bi 

French  mustards  are  very  agreeable,  par-  of  high  flavour,  and  when  well  hung 

ticnltfly  if  taken  with  cold  meats.    The  little  mferior  to  venison.   The  sheep  mo 

common  domestic  mustard  is  made  with  valued  in  France  are  those  which  con 

the  gnun  of  the  senev^,  which  is  of  a  from  Kormandy,  called  nunttoiut  de  Pn 

darker  colour  than  English  mustard-seed.  sale. ;   but  the  ordinary  scnrts,  althoug 

It  is  ground  up  with  vinegar,  on  a  stone  very  fine  to  the  eye,  are  not  equal  i 

slab,  and  then  put  into  pots  for  use;  where  flavour  to  English  muttcm.     The  san 

herbs  are  used,  they  are  steeped  in  the  i^mark  is  equally  a^^licable  to  the  bee 

vinegar  with  which  the  mustard  is  to  be  The  best  meat  to  be  obtained  inFran< 

ground  up.      The  choice  of  the  herbs  is  veal.  The  French  have  a  very  small  kin 

varies  with  the  manufocturers :  some  use  of  sheep  in  Brittany,  some  of  which,  whe 

thvme,  mint,  tarragon,  and  even  garlic ;  at  full  growth,  do  not  weigh  more  the 

others  make  a  dirorent  selection.     The  fifreen  or  twenty  pounds,  the  flesh   < 

English  who  wish  to  make  the  common  whidi  ver^  much  resembles  Welsh  mui 

domestic  mustard  in  the  French  way,  ton,  but  is,  if  anything,  superior.     Tl 

must  provide  themselves  with  the  s^iev€  fine  flavour  of  the  mutton  from  theii 

or  aenvy  seed ;  this  being  reduced  to  fine  sheep  is  attributed  to  their  feeding  upo 

powder,  may  be  mixed  with  the  French  arcmiatic  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country 

vinegar,  now  sold  by  most  of  the  grocers  they  degenerate  when  they  are  remove 

In  Idogland.    Li  France,  the  white  mus-  to  any  other  part  of  France.    The  moux 

tard  seed  is  never  used  for  the  table ;  tain  sheep  of  the  Ardennes  are  also  i 

large  quantities  of  it  are  taken  medici-  high  estimation. 
naUy,  and^  ground,  it  is  used  as  an  ex-        Boast  Leo  of  Mutton.      The  rul 

ternal  remedy,  in  the  manner  stated  above,  already  given  for  roasting  beef  is  equal] 

Id  the  foot-l»th  in  France,  a  stronger  applicable  to  mutton.    The  leg  for  roasi 

and  coarser  kind  of  mustard  than  that  ing  should  alwavs  be  hung  a  longer  or 

employed  for  the  table  is  used  by  the  shorter  time  berore  cooking,  according  1 

poorer  classes,  but  the  flour  of  the  white  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  The  san 

mustard,  which  is  called  in  France  Eng-  rule  applies  with  regard  to  the   tim 
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necessary  for  cooking,  taking  care  not  to  in  boiling  water,  but  it  is  always  more 
put  it  too  close  at  mnst,  but  approaching  tender  when  put  on  in  cold, 
it  gradually ;  let  it  be  well  misted  the  Shouldeb  of  Muttoiv  a  la  Tubqtie. 
whole  time,  and  when  served  it  should  be  Boil  a  shoulder  of  mutton  in  some  good 
placed  on  a  water-dish  or  on  a  spirit-lamp,  stock,  adding  some  parsley,  a  bunch  of 
as  no  meat  so  soon  gets  cold.    Bed  cur-  fine  herbs,  six  carrots,  ifour  turnips,  two 
rant  jelly  should  be  served  with  this  shalots,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  pepper 
joint.    A  very  piquant  flavour  is  given  to  and  salt ;  when  done,  boil  some  rice,  wmch 
a  leg  of  mutton  by  the  following  force-  has  been  well  washed,  in  the  stock,  and 
meat : — ^Take  bread-crumbs,  a  piece  of  when  the  mutton  is  dished  up,  make  two 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  shalot,  some  or  three  deep  incisions  in  it  lengthwise, 
parsley,  and   a  small   smoked   herring,  and  fill  the  openings  with  rice ;  then  grate 
skinned  and  boned ;  let  these  ingredients  some  Gruy^re  cheese  over  the  whole,  and 
be  finely  chopped  and  mixed  together,  brown  with  a  salamander;    some  good 
then  make  an  incision  in  the  part  near  sauce  must  be  served  with  it. 
the  knuckle  and  introduce  this  mrcemeat.  Loin    of  Mutton   Stewed.    When 
Where  a  smoked  herring  cannot  be  ob-  the  meat  has  been  boned  and  the  skin  re- 
tained,   anchovies   may   be    substituted,  moved,  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  pint 
For  gravy,  adopt  the  same  plan  as  directed  of  water ;  when  done,  which  will  be  b^ 
for  roast  beef.    The  other  joints  of  the  the  time  the  water  is  half  wasted,  take  it 
sheep  which  are  usually  roasted  are  the  out  and  strain  it ;  mix  the  liquor  in  which 
saddle,  the  loin,  and  the  shoulder.    With  it  has  been  stewed  with  some  highly  sea- 
the  latter,  onion  sauce  is  generally  eaten,  soned  gravy,  to  which  add  some  small 
(See  Sauces.)    A  clove  of  garlic  cut  up  mushrooms,  a  shalot,  two  bay  leaves,  and 
and  stuck  into  the  knuckle  is  a  great  a  little  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  put  the 
improvement,  where  the  flavour  of  that  meat  into  it,  and  heat  it  thoroughly, 
article  is  not  objected  to.  Leg   or  Mutton   Stewed.    Having 

Shouij>eb  of  Mutton  may  be  roasted  larded  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  vdth  bacon, 
as  the  leg;  but  another  method  of  dressing  put  it  into  a  large  stewpan  v^th  some 
it  is  to  take  out  the  bone,  and  having  stock,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt  and  pep- 
rolled  it  up,  to  boil  it,  putting  it  on  as  di-  per,  and  two  or  three  cloves ;  when  done, 
rected  for  a  leg;  it  is  best,  however,  to  put  drain  it,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  made  as 
it  into  a  cloth.  Prepare  some  of  any  sort  follows : — ^Put  a  little  stock  into  a  stew- 
of  white  sauce,  to  wnich  add  some  thick  pan,  with  a  few  capers,  three  or  four  an- 
cream  and  hot  pickle  chopped  fine,  which  chovies,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  shalot ;  let 
pour  hot  over  the  mutton  when  served ;  the  sauce  boil  five  minutes,  and  serve  it 
the  sauce  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  with  the  mutton. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton.     Choose  a  Mutton  Chops  and  Cutlets.    (See 

white,  plump  leg ;  put  it  over  a  fire  in  cold  Lamb.) 

water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  let  the  Mutton  Chops  with  Bread  Ceumbs. 

vessel  be  sufficiently  large  that  the  meat  Take  away  the  skin,  season  with  pepper 

may  be  covered ;  when  it  begins  to  boil,  and  salt,  and  having  beaten  the  chops  nat, 

skim  carefully,  and  then  let  it  only  sim-  lay  them  in  butter  melted  for  the  purpose; 

mer.    This  joint  should  not  be  overdone ;  before  the  butter  is  cold,  take  them  out, 

the  red  gravy  should  follow  the  knife  and  cover  them  well  with  bread  crumbs; 

when  cut.    Capers,  chopped  fine  and  put  then  put  them  on  the  fire,  and  broil  them 

into  melted  butter,  should  be  thrown  over  rather  quickly,  taking  care  that  the  crumte 

the  joint,  and  some  more  of  the  same  sauce  do  not  bum;  they  may  be  served  with 

be  served  in  a  sauce  tureen.     (See  Capee  sharp  sauce,  or  sauce  of  any  other  kind. 

Sauce.)    The  liquor  in  which  a  leg  of  Chops    a  la  Maintenon.     Having 

mutton  has  been  boiled  may  the  next  day  beaten  the  chops  flat,  bruise  the  yolk  of 

be  made  into  excellent  soup,  by  the  addi-  a  hard  boiled  egg,  and  mix  it  vnth  grated 

tion  of  a  head  of  celery,  some  carrots,  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped  sweet 

turnips,  an  onion,  and  a  few  split  peas ;  herbs ;   cover  the  chops  well  with  this 

all  the  vegetables  to  be  cut  small,  except  mixture,  wrap  each  up  in  white  paper,  and 

the  onion,  which  is  to  be  stuck  with  cloves,  broil,  turning  them  frequently ;  they  m^ 

The  middle  part  of  the  neck  is  also  very  either  be  served  up  in  the  paper  or  witt 

delicate,  boiled,  and  is  usually  preferred  gravy.                                                , 

when  broth  is  required ;  mashed  turnips  Habbicot    Mutton.     Cut  a  loin  of 

are  usually  served  with  boiled  mutton,  mutton  into  chops,  not  too  thick;  fry  them 

Many  parties  prefer  putting  on  the  meat  brown ;  then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
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a  few  onions  which  have  heen  sliced  and  sup ;    put  over  a  rich  puff  paste,  and 

fried  in  butter,  some  carrots  and  turnips  bake. 

cut  it  thin  slices,  two  or  three  doves,  Shsbp*8  Tongues.    Parboil  them,  in 

somepepper,andalittieallspice;  this  should  order  to  remove  the  skin;  when  this  is 

be  put  to  simmer  very  slowly  for  about  done,  split  them  down  the  middle,  and 

an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  be  served,  dip  them  in  salad  oil,  in  which  has  been 

adding  a  little  mushroom  catsup.  mixed  some  parsley,  shalot,  and  a  few 

CoLLABEB  Mutton.     The  best  joint  mushrooms,  all  shred  very  fine,  and  sea- 

for  this  purpose  is  the  breast,  but  a  shoulder  soned  with  pepper  and  salt;  broil  them 

may  be  used,  if  preferred.    After  having  after  they  have  been  covered  with  grated 

taken  out  all  the  bones,  make  a  forcemeat  breadcrumbs,    and    serve     with     sharp 

with  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  lemon  sauce. 

thyme,  and  an  anchovy  mmced ;  season  Another  way :  Prepare  them  as  above, 

it  well  with  salt  and  pepper;  when  the  but  add  to  the  oil  a  little  lemon-juice; 

meat  has  been  rubbed  over  with  an  egg  then  wrap  up  each  tongue  between  two 

beaten  up,  cover  it  with  the  forcemeat,  slices  of  &t  bacon  and  the  seasoning  in  a 

roll  it  firmly,  and  tie ;  put  it  on  in  cold  piece  of  white  paper,  oiled  or  buttered ; 

water,  and  skim  well  when  it  begins  to  broil  over  a  slow  fire,  and  serve  in  the 

boil ;  make  a  good  grav^,  seasoned  with  papers. 

herbs,  and    before  servmg    add  a  little  Koastbd  Shbbp*s  Tongues.    Parboil 

mushroom  catsup.  them  in  salt  and  water,  till  the  skin  can 

CoBNED  Leg  of  Mutton.  Kub  it  be  readily  removed ;  then  lard  them  with 
well  with  salt,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  day;  fat  bacon,  and' put  them  on  a  small  spit, 
then  wipe  it  dry,  and  put  it  into  beef  wrapped  in  buttered  paper;  mix  a  tea-cup- 
pickle  for  five  or  six  days ;  boil  it  plain,  ful  of  good  gravy,  abttle  lemon-juice,  salt 
and  serve  vnth  melted  butter  :  the  vege-  and  pepper,  and  a  bit  of  butter,  rubbed  in 
tables  usually  eaten  with  this  joint  are  flour ;  and  let  the  whole  thicken  over  the 
brocoli  or  mashed  turnips.  fire,  and  serve  with  the  tongues. 

Mutton    IIam.    Choose  a  fine  hind  Irish  Stew.    Having  cut  the  best  end 

quarter  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  the  of  a  neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  put  them 

shape  of  a  hajn ;  then  pound  an  ounce  of  into  a  saucepan,  with  some  peeled  pota- 

saltpetre,  apoundof  salt,  and  halfapoimd  toes,  a  few  chopped  onions,  pepper  and 

of  brown  sugar;    let  the  ham  be  well  salt,  and  about  a  quart  of  water;  when 

rubbed  with   this,  and  let  it  lie  for  ten  they  boil,  remove  them  to  the  side  of  the 

days,  turning  it,  and  rubbing  it  with  the  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  for  two  or  three 

pickle  every  day ;  smoke  it  with  sawdust  hours  :  just  before  serving,  a  little  catsup 

for  a  fortnight,  and  hang  it  to  dry.    K  may  be  added.    What  is  called  Haricot 

not  dressed  immediately,  it  will  require  de  Mouton  in  France  is  made  in  nearly 

to  be  soaked  two  hours  before  boiling.  the  same  manner. 

Mutton  as  Venison.     Hang  up  for  Hashed    Mutton.      Cut  cold  roast 

several  days  a  large  fat  loin  or  haunch ;  mutton  into  pieces,  dredge  it  with  flour, 

then  bone  it,   remove   all  the  kidney-  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  slice  of 

fiit,  and  take  off  the  skin ;  rub  it  well  ham,  moistening  with  stock  or  gravy  and 

o?er  with  some  brown  sugar  and  black  water ;    season  it   well,  and  let  it   get 

pepper,  mixed  together,  and  pour  over  it  thoroughly  hot,  without    boiling :  when 

some  Frencb  red  wine ;  it  must  be  rubbed  served,  it  should  be  garnished  with  poached 

with  this  mixture  and  be  turned  daily  fi>r  eggs  and  fried  crusts.      K  mutton    is 

four  days,  covering  it  all  the  time  with  hashed  with  fine  herbs,  it  is  done  in  the 

the  skin  which  has  been'  removed  from  following  way : — ^Take  a  piece  of  butter, 

the  upper  part.     When  roasted,  it  must  about  twice  the  size  of  an  egg^  add  to  it 

be  covered  with  paper,  and  served  vdth  about  a  table-spoonful  of  chopped  shalots, 

the  same  sauces  as  venison.  and  put  them  on  the  fire  for  a  short  time. 

Mutton  Pie.    Cut  the  loin  into  steaks,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  turn  brown ; 

removing  the  fat  and  skin,  and  season  then  add  four  spoonAils  of  finely  chopped 

highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  minced  mushrooms,  a  spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 

onions ;  the  kidney,  sliced,  should  be  added,  and  a  spoonful  of  flour ;  turn  them  all  well 

When  the  meat  is  in  the  pie-dish,  add  a  in,  and  add  about  a  pint  of  good  stock,  or  a 

tea-cupful  of  stock,  made  with  the  trim-  little  water  and  gravy,  seasoning  with  salt, 

mings  of  the  meat,  or  the  same  quantity  pepper,  and  a  little  nutmeg ;  then  put  in 

of  water  with  a  little  rich  mutton  gravy,  the  mutton,  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  hot : 

and  a  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  cat-  in  serving,  garnish  as  before. 
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MiNOfiD  Mutton.  Ch(^  the  mutton  Sh£ep*8  Kidnbts  Boasted.  Having 
very  fine,  and  dredge  it  with  flour ;  season  slightlj  moistened  the  kidneys,  splitthem, 
in  the  usual  way,  and  warm  it  up,  without  hvS,  not  so  as  to  quite  divide  th^n,  and 
boiling,  with  a  uttle  stock,  for  wMch  may  put  them  on  a  woc^en  skewer,  first  having 
be  substituted  some  good  mutton  gravj  aq>ped  them  in  butter  melted  for  the  pur- 
and  water.  Minced  mutton,  with  chicory,  pose,  and  fasten  them  to  the  s^t,  and 
is  a  &vourite  dish  on  the  Continent ;  it  is  roast ;  when  served,  put  a  bit  of  fresh 
thus  prepared : — ^Xhe  chicory  is  chopped,  butter  on  each,  and  season  with  p^per 
and  cooked  wiJbh  butter  and  a  little  con-  and  salt.  This  is  superior  cooking  to  Hie 
somme  and  espagnole  sauce ;  in  another  usual  mode  of  broiling. 
saucq)an  the  minced  mutton  is  warmed  ^  r»iBi>  Kidnbts.  Prepare  the  kidneys 
with  stock  and  seasoning ;  when  the  chicory  in  the  same  way  as  above,  and  put  them  in- 
is  well  done  and  quite  thick  it  is  put  into  to  a  saucepan  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
the  saucepan  with  the  mutton,  and  stirred  a  little  chopped  parsley,  and  mitthroom ; 
together  fisr  two  or  three  minutes :  it  is  when  they  are  browned  (m  one  side,  turn 
served  in  a  dish  garnished  with  slices  of  them,  and  brown  on  the  other ;  then  add 
bread  £ried  in  bread  and  butter.  -Another  a  spoonful  of  flour,  well  mixed  with  a 
mode  is,  to  put  the  chicory,  boiled  plain,  giaas  or  two  of  white  French  wine,  and 
and  brought  to  a  pulp,  into  the  dish,  and  two  ladlefuls  of  espagnole  or  any  otiifir 
place  Hie  minced  mutton  over  it.  rich  sauce ;  keep  them  on  the  fire,  stirring 

Sh£EP*6  Rumps.  Stew  five  or  six  them  well  until  they  are  thoroughly  done, 
rumps  fi>r  three  or  four  hours,  witii  some  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  At  ti^e  time  of 
stock,  a  carrot,  two  onions,  a  bunch  of  serving,  add  a  bit  of  firesh  butter  and  a 
sweet  herbs,  and  salt  and  pepper.  If  not  little  lemon-juice ;  garnish  the  dish  with 
eaten  in  this  way,  they  may,  when  cold,  bread  fried  in  butter,  and  cut  into  any 
be  dipped  in  yolk  of  egg,  well  covered  fimciful  shape.  Beef  or  calves'  kidney 
with  grated  bread,  and  be  either  broiled  or  may  be  cut  into  slices,  and  dressed  in  the 
fried.    K  eaten  as  a  stew,  boiled  rice  may    same  way. 

be  served  with  them,  as  curry;  or  the  Haggis.  Having  washed  the  heart  wid 
rice  may  be  stewed  with  them.  In  Prus->  lights,  parboil  and  mince  them  small,  with 
sia,  sheep's  rumps  are  stewed  with  cab-  a  pound  of  suet  and  two  krge  onions;  add 
bage  and  bacon,  in  the  proportion  of  half  ratiier  less  than  two  handfuls  of  oatmeal, 
a  krge  cabbage  and  half  a  poimd  of  bacon  and  season  thoroughly  with  pej^r  and 
to  six  rumps :  the  rumps  should  be  salt :  mix  all  these  articles  well  together, 
blanched  in  boiling  water  fisr  a  quarter  sew  them  up  tightly  in  a  bag,  and  boHfiff 
of  an  hour  before  they  are  put  on  to  about  three  hours ;  serve  with  some  good 
stew.  In  stewing,  a  few  onions,  parsley,  gravy,  seasoned  and  thickened,  or  with 
chiboles,  two  or  three  cloves,  pepper  and  sharp  sauce.  This  is  a  cheap,  but  not 
salt,  and  a  small  piece  of  garlic  are  added ;  very  delicate  dish,  more  suited  to  the  ap- 
they  are  stewed  with  good  stock,  or,  in  its  petite  of  a  rough  Highlander  than  to  a 
absence/  with  a  little  butter,  water,  and  stomach  accustomed  to  more  savoury 
rich  gravy :  just  before  serving,  a  sli^t  dishes, 
dash  of  vinegar  is  thrown  in. 

BAdouT  OF  Shsbf's  Bumps.  Put  the  NAPHTHA.  A  splrttuous  and  dea- 
rumps  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  bacon,  ginous  substance.  The  naphtha  for  light- 
carrots,  onions,  and  sweet  herbs,  moisten  ing  is  extracted  firom  wood,  cods,  &c.,  by 
with  stock,  and  cook  them  ovex  a  slow  distillation ;  that  which  is  obtained  from 
fire  fi>r  fi^ur  hours ;  then  let  them  drain,  coals  is  exceedin^y  cheap,  as  the  gas-tar 
and  having  become  cold,  joint  them,  and  yields  it  abundanuy,  and  the  residuum 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  some  sweet-  forms  a  pitch  which  is  veafy  saleable  in 
luTead  previously  fried  in  butter,  the  hot-  the  market.  The  light  fi[X>m  coal-naphtha 
toms  of  two  artichokes  previously  boiled,  is  more  brilliant  even  than  tiiat  firom  the 
and  a  little  chopped  mushroom  covered  burning  of  turpentine,  but  it  is  of  a  most 
witii  flour;  let  uiem  stew  very  gently,  unpleasant  smell,  and  ^ves  out  an  intense 
moistening  firom  time  to  time  with  stock,  quantity  of  smoke.  In  order  to  bum 
until  the  sauce  is  reduced  one  third.  naphtha,  the  wick  of  tiie  lamp  must  he 

Shexf'b  Heabts  may  be  stuffed  and    exposed  to  a  free  and  strong  euirent  of 
roasted  or  baked,  in  the  same  way  as  bul-    air. 
lock's  heart  is,  (which  see.)  NASTURTIUM,      OR      INDIAN 

Sheep's  Tbottebs.  See  Lambs*  CRESS.  This  plant  does  not  thrive  weU 
Tbottebs.  in  too  rich  a  soil ;  it  may  be  sown  in  any 
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Mtaatioii,  plaeing  it  near  a  wall  or  a  tree,  ten  volinne  on  the  **  Art  of  Needlework,* 
to  which  it  may  be  attached,  as  it  grows  with  a  view  of  shewing  its  antiquity,  iti 
to  the  height  of  six  or  eig^t  feet,  and  re-  beauty,  and  its  application.    In  her  in^ 
quires  support.    The  flower  is  used  in  troduction  we  fina  the  ^^Uowing  delight* 
salad,  and  the  buds  or  seed  are  pickled,  ful  passage : — **  The  genius  of  needle- 
and  form  a  substitute  for  ca^>erB.  work  was  twin-bom  with  necessity,  the 
NEEDLEWORK.    The  art  of  needle-  first  necessity  the  world  had  ever  known : 
work  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  [our  authoress  liere  alludes  to  the  labours 
long  held  in  liigh  honour,  as  it  ought  of  the  first  sempstress.  Eve,  who,  althougl 
indeed  to  be  at  the  present  time,  for  not  possessed  or  a  gold-eyed  needle,  sewec 
il^Kmgh  the  refinements  of  modem  edo-  together  the  first  garment  prescribed  b\ 
cation  are  admirahle  in  their  war,  yet  innate  modesty;]    but  she  quickly  lefi 
they  are  a  rery  poor  equivalent  ror  the  this  stem  and  unattractive   companion, 
uadnil  arts,  when  accpoired  to  the  exclu-  and  followed  many  leaders  in  her  wide 
non  of  the  latter.    To  dance  well,  to  be  and  varied  range.    She  became  the  hand- 
a  good  musician,  to  have  a  certain  degree  nudden  of  fimcy ;  she  adorned  the  trail 
ef  perfection  in  drawing  or  painting,  are  of  magnificence ;  she  waited  upon  pomp 
all  good  in  their  way ;  but  where  is  the  she    decorated    religion  ;     she    obeyec 
htisband  who  would  not  feel  as  proud  at  charity ;    she  served  utility ;    she  aidec 
occasionaUy  wearing  a  shirt  made  by  the  pleasure ;  she  pranked  out  fim ;  and  she 
hands  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  as  he  would  mingled  with  ail  and  every  circumstance 
be  at  times  of  eating  of  some  dish  of  her  of  hfe."     Then,  after  stating  that  the 
preparation  P    No  rank  or  position  in  life  genius  of  needlework  had  at  one  time 
can  excuse  a  neglect  of  this  essential  por-  been  honoured  and  esourted^  the  acknow- 
tion  of  the  education  oi  a  female ;  for,  ledged  and  cherished  guest  of  the  roya 
independently  of  the  consideration  that  and  noble,  reigning  supreme  in  hall  anc 
no  statk>n  is  altogether  secure  against  the  palace,  bedropped  with  gold,  andbegemmec 
possibility  of  a  reverse,  which  might  ren-  with  brilliants,  our  &t  authoress  adds 
der  proficiency  in  a  domestic  art  useful,  *^  In  all  the  sweet  charities  of  domestic 
there  is  in  needlework,  as  an  accomplish-  life  she  has  ever  been  a  participant ;  ofter 
ment,  quite  as  much  elegance  as  in  draw-  and  again  has  she  fled  the  splendid  court 
ing  and  pEonting,  and  a  much  greater  the  guttering  ball-room,  and  taken  hei 
ehance  of  proficiency.    It  is  reserved  fi>r  station  at  the  quiet  hearth  of  the  genth 
only  one  female  in  a  hundred  to  become  and  home-loving  matron.    She  has  light- 
such  a  painter  as  to  command  admiration,  ened  the  wearmess  of  many  a  solitary 
and  to  make  the  art  a  means  of  support,  vigil,  and  she  has  heightened  the  enjoy- 
in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  change  of  ment  of  many  a  social  gossip.    Nor  even 
ciicumstances ;    but  every  female   may  while  courted  and  caressed  m  courts  anc 
acquire  an  useful  knowledge  of  needle-  palaces,  did  needlework  absent   herseli 
work  for  domestic  purposes  ;  and  five  out  nrom  the  habitations  of  the  poor.    She 
of  ten  may  become  so  proficient  as  to  was  their  familiar  friend,  the  daily  anc 
render  it  an  hemourable  source  of  inciome.  hourly  companion'  of  their  firesides ;  anc 
There  are  too  many  young  ladies  in  the  there  she  remained,  happy  in  her  utility 
present  day  who  either  despise  this  do-  till  again  summoned  by  royal  mandate  t( 
mestio  occupation,  or  af&ct  to  be  ignorant  resume  her  station  near  the  throne.    Th< 
of  it,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  their  illustrious  and  excellent  Queen  Adelaide 
education  had  been  bomety,  and  these  allured  needle- work  from  her  long  seclu- 
are  always  the  females  who  make  a  dis-  sicm,    and  reinstated   her    in    her  once 
play  of  their  imperfee^  knowledge  of  musicf  fiuniliar   place    among    the    great    anc 
theresult  of  a  boarding-school  education,  noble."     And     long    may    her    balm^ 
to  the  annoyance  of  meir  hearers,  who,  influence  be  felt  in  the  halls  and  pa- 
although  too  well  bred  to  express  dissatis-  laces,  as  the  fexnis  of  example  I    But  ii 
ihction,   would  gladly  esci^w  from  the  is  not  in  England  alcme  that  the  art  o; 
infliction ;  there  are,  nowever,  fortunate-  needlework,  so  honourable  amongst  the 
ly,  some  high-bom  dames  whose  minds  ancient  Hebrews,  whose  kings*  daughters 
are  too  truly  elevated  to  desfnse  what  is  wrought  beautifiil  garments  with  thei] 
useful,  and  whose  precepts  and  example  own  hands ;  and  amongst  the  Egyptians 
it  would  be  well  to  follow.    Amongst  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  day! 
them  we   find  none  more  amiable  and  of  their  highest  splendour,  has  again  be- 
prorainent  than  the  Countess  of  Wilton,  eM)me  what  the  world  caUs  fashionable 
who  has  published  a  large  and  well  writ-  the  Queen;  of  France  is  a  notable  semp- 
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stress,  and  passes  much  of  her  time  in  this  smoothly  away ;  and  in  those  sodal  un- 

occupation ;  her  daughter,  the  Queen  of  pretending  reunions,  which,  m  country 

Belgium,  does  the  same ;  and  so  does  the  life  and  in  secluded  districts,  are  not  yet 

Empress   of   Russia.      These  are    high  aholished,  it  takes  away  from  the  formality 

examples,  and  those  who  set  them  are  all  of  sitting  for  conversation,  abridges  the 

amiable  women,  for  there  is  something  necessity  for  scandal,  or,  to  say  the  least 

soothing  to  the  mind  iu  the  pursuit,  and  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  even  ungallant, 

it  diverts  those  who  practise  it  from  many  lordly  man  allow,  it  keeps  us  out  of  mis- 

of  the  idle  dissipations  which  tend  to  chie£'* 

make    females     fretful,    irritable,     and  Can  anything  more  powerful  than  this 

haughty.     ^^  I  have  seen  many  females  in  be  said  in  fiivour  of  the  art  of  needlework  ? 

En^and,"  says  a  Grerman  prince,  whose  We  think  not,  although  we  do  not  agree 

published   travels  in  this  country  have  with  the  noble  and  nor  authoress  in  her 

created  much  sensation,  "  who  thought  idea  of  the  "  necessity^*  of  scandal    The 

themselves  highly  accomplished  because  necessity  for  vice — ^and  can  any  vice  be 

they  could  spoil  a  yard  of  canvas  with  greater  than  scandal  ? — does  not  exist  in 

some  wretched  attempt  at  a  portrait  or  our  nature ;  it  is  the  result  of  bad  edu- 

a  landscape,  or  set  the  teeth  of  an  audience  cation,    and    is    fiivoured    by  idleness. 

on   edge  by  the  miserable  execution  of  Scandal  is  the  handmaid  of  idleness,  as 

a  composition  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  but  virtue  is  the  handmaid  of  industry ;  but 

have  never  thought  them  sufficiently  ac-  one  is  of  human,  the  other  of  divine  crea- 

complished  to  become  good  wives.    I  have  tion. 

seen  others  quietly  at  work  v«dth  their  Our  female  readers  will,  we  are  sure, 

needle,   on  plain  or  fancy  needlework,  agree  with  us  that  it  would  be  useless  to 

looking  like  angels  of  benevolence,   as  attempt  to  lay  down  any  instructions  here 

their  taper  fingers  laboured  over  an  em-  for  the  exercise  of  the  art,  the  cultivation 

broidered  handkerchief  for  a  father  or  a  of  which  we  recommend ;  it  can  only  be 

brother,  or  on  the  fh)cks  or  gowns  for  the  acquired  practically,  and  no  printed  rules 

children  of  a  poor  peasant.    These  are  would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit 

the  women  forvidves,  for  they  are  already  NEKOLL    The  essential  oil  of  the 

housewives."  orange  flower.    Three  qualities  are  drawn 

Needlework  is  of  two  kinds,  plain  and  off  in  distillation :  the  best  quality  is  of  a 

ornamental.      The  fiirmer    comprises    a  pale  amber  colour,  and  has  a  delicate  ira- 

whole  range  of  utility ;  the  latter,  what  is  grance ;  the  inferior  qualities  are  darker, 

elegant,  rich,  and  truly  artistical.    Both  and  have  an  empyreumatic  smell.    Only 

are  equally  honourable  in  the  practice,  the  finest  quality  should  be  used  in  per- 

but  not  equally  attainable,  for  as  much  fumes.    Neroli  is  not  unfrequently  used 

taste  and  contrivance  are  necessary  in  the  medicinally,  for  the  correction  of  &itu- 

making  of  a  bonnet  as  in  the  construction  lency,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  droits, 

of  a  palace ;  and  it  is  not  every  female  taken  in  vi^ter. 

who  can,  whatever  may  be  her  assiduity,  NETTLES.  A  vdld  plant  growing 
arrive  at  perfection  in  enabroidery  and  abundantly  in  the  hedges  and  lelds  in 
tapestry,  two  branches  of  the  art  which  England.  When  young,  they  form  a 
require,  the  latter  particularly,  a  high  de-  favourite  ingredient  in  the  spring  broth  of 
gree  of  talent,  and  may  be  made  the  the  country  people,  in  many  parts  offing- 
lucrative  source  of  income,  as  well  as  of  land,  under  a  belief  that  they  '*  sweeten 
private  gratification.  The  spirit  of  Indus-  the  blood."  Their  real  action  is  upon  the 
try, .  however,  which  presides  over  the  kidneys,  slightly  promoting  the  secretion 
operation  of  plain  stitching,  may  produce  of  urine.  They  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
unexpected  results ;  and,  after  all,  if  per-  served  in  the  same  way  as  other  plain 
fection  in  this  art  only  be  attained,  the  vegetables. 

female  practising  it  will  be  well  rewarded  NOUGAT.  An  article  of  confection- 
by  the  self-approbation  which  arises  from  ary,  composed  of  sweet  almonds  andsugtf' 
a  meritorious  occupation  of.  time.  Lady  It  is  sold  by  all  Ihe  confectioners  in 
Wilton  says,  *^  Sewing  is  in  itself  an  France,  and  is  exported  to  various  ooun- 
agreeable  occupation ;  it  is  essentially  an  tries.  It  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
useful  one ;  in  many  of  its  branches  it  is  ner : — Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
quite  ornamental,  and  it  is  a  gentle,  a  and  having  sliced  them  lengthways*  ^^} 
graceful,  an  elegant,  and  a  truly  fe-  them  lie  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  until 
minine  occupation.  It  causes  the  soli-  they  become  slightly  discoloured;  now, 
tary  hours  of  domestic  life  to  glide  more  dissolve  in  an  iron  stewpan,  slightly  but- 
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tered,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  without  butchers  who  are  confined  to  their  shops ; 
water,  stirrmff  constantly,  and  when  the  it  is  not  seen  to  the  same  extent 
sugar  has  melted  and  begms  to  change  amongst  butchers  who  carry  out  loads  of 
colour,  throw  in  the  ahnonds,  which  are  meat  With  proper  r^ard  to  diet,  and 
to  be  previouslj  made  thoroughly  hot  in  abundant  exercise  in  the  op^d  air,  obesity 
another  vessel,  over  the  fire,  but  without  may  be  avoided,  except  in  those  idiosyn- 
boming  them ;  mix  them  well  with  the  crasies  where  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
sugar,  and  as  they  mix  range  them  round  to  it,  as  a  disease  of  the. system ;  and  in 
the  sides  of  the  saucepan,  leaving  about  these  cases  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  at 
the  same  thickness  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  times  to  find  a  cure.  Dr.  Kadcliffe  re- 
sides ;  now,  let  the  saucepan  become  a  commends  that  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
little  cool,  and  turn  out  the  mixture  upon  a  shut  and  the  eyes  open;  or,  in  other 
plate ;  having  done  this,  press  the  contents  words,  that  the  patient  should  eat  veiy 
well  together  in  the  form  of  a  thick  cake,  little  food,  and  tliat  of  the  least  nutritive 
and  wrap  up  in  writing  paper.  It  should  Idnd,  and  that  the  quantity  of  sleep 
be  kept  in  a  tin  case.  Nougat  is  served  should  be  diminished.  These  recommend- 
at  dessert,  or  eaten  at  any  tmie,  as  other  ations  may  be  followed  with  discretion, 
sweetmeats.  but  it  may  be  dangerous  to  carry  them  too 

NTJTMEGrS.     Nutmegs  are  of  two  fiu*.  Females  who  are  disposed  to  obesity, 

kinds,  the  myristica  and  the  pyirhosa,  the  great  fault  of  which  is  to  spoil  me 

both  from  the  tropics.    It  is  the  seed  harmony  of  the  human  shape,  sometimes 

of  an  aromatic  tree,  and  is  much  used  in  resort  to  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous 

Europe  as  a  condiment.  It  is  tonic,  stimu-  means  for  its  prevention.    Under  the  idea 

lant,  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  firequently  that  adds  will  remove  and  prevent  the 

men  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  fiatu-  accumulation,  as  giving  gin  to  a  dog  is 

lency.    In  cookery,  pastry,  &c.,  it  is  more  said  to  prevent  its  growth,  they  drink 

particularly  used  as  a  spice,  on  account  vinegar  and  lemon-jidce.     The  remedy 

ofitsfragrancy  and  agreeable  taste.    The  is  sometimes  effectual,  but  the  cure  is 

preparations  of  it  in  medicine  are  various,  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  frequently 

viz.,  infusions,  tinctures,  confections,  &c.,  lays  the  foundation  of  some  fatal  malady, 

and  as  a  distilled  water,  as  a  vehicle  for  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  Europe  a  slender 

the  administration  of  other  medicines,  shape  should  be  so  much  regarded  as  the 

The  essential  oil  is  used  as  a  perfume,  distinguishing  mark  ofbeauty,  as  to  induce 

and  also  as  a  frictim  for  rheumatism.  females  to  have  recourse  to  such  foolish 

NUTS.  (See  Filberts.)  The  com-  and  indeed  criminal  means  of  securing  it. 
mon  nut  is  of  an  aOTeeable  fiavour,  but-  Without  agreeing  with  the  natives  of 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  persons  who  are  some  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who 
dyspeptic,  and  should  therefore  be  eaten  consider  no  woman  a  beauty  who  does  not 
with  great  moderation.  Nuts  should  weigh  twenty  stone,  we  may  be  allowed 
never  be  taken  without  salt,  which,  as  a  to  observe  that  a  little  '-coTpulence  does 
condiment,  has  a  tendency  to  correct  their  not  deform  a  female,  and  that  the  fresh- 
prejudicial  effects,  but  the  precise  action  ness  of  the  complexion  of  most  robust 
of  the  salt  is  not  known.  ladies,  is  an  ample  compensation  for  their 

rotundity  of  figure.    A  French  author, 

OBESITY.    An  accumulation  of  fot  alludingto  the  principal  causes  of  obesity, 

in  the  human  body,  usufdly  arising  firom  says,  **  The  first  is,  the  natural  disposition 

excessive  diet  and  want  of  exercise,  but  of'^the  individual ;  nearly  all  men  are  bom 

sometimes  dependent  upon  other  and,  in-  with  certain  predispositions,    of  which 

deed,  unknown  causes.     Obesity  is  not  their   physiognomy  bears   the    external 

always  a  disease,  for  we  have  numerous  sign.    Out  of  a  hundred  per8(»is  who  die 

instances  of  very  fiit  men  enjoying  excel-  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  ninety    have 

lent  health  and  living  to  a  good  Sid  age ;  brown  hair,  long  faces,  and  pointed  noses ; 

genenJIyspeaking,  however,  very  fiit  per-  out  of  one  hundred  &t  persons,  ninety 

sons  are  not  of  long  lifo,  probably  because  have  short  &ces,  round  eyes,  and  obtuse 

they  indulge  to  excess  in  good  cheer,  and  noses.    The  second  and  principal  cause 

want  that    fidr  proportion    of   exercise  of  obesity  is  in  the  farinaceous  diet  which 

which  is  requisite  for  the  human  body,  man  makes  the  basis  of  his  daily  food ; 

Sedentary  pursuits,  unattended  with  men-  all  animals  fed   upon  fiiiinaceous    food 

tai  exertion,  are  productive  of  obesity :  grow  fat,  and  man  is  not  an  exception  to 

&  coachmen  and  ht  publicans  are  very  tiie  rule.    When  sugar  is  mixed  with  this 

nmnerotts,  and  this  is  also  the  case  witn  food,  it  becomes  stiU  more  fiittening,  and 
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certain  liqmds,  such  as  beei*,  contribute  the  olive  oils  of  Spain  and  Fortngal  arfe 
greatly  to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  where  inferior,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
much  fiurinaceeuB  food  is  eaten.  In  1817,  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Much  of 
when  wine  was  very  dear,  many  Parisians  the  olive  oil  that  comes  to  England  is 
drank  beer  by  way  of  economy,  and  adulterated  with  walnut  and  other  inferior 
gained  an  embonpoint  which  they  would  oils ;  the  best  mode  of  detecting  this  fraud, 
afterwards  gladly  nave  got  rid  of.  A  third  as  oH  from  walnuts  or  seeds  d^  not  con- 
cause  of  ob^ityi^  excessive  sleep  ,and  want  geal  so  rapidly  as  olive  oil,  is  to  put  a 
of  exercise.  The  human  body  recruits  it-  phial  of  oil  in  iced  water :  if  it  is  pure,  it 
self  in  sleep,  and  loses  little,  all  muscular  will  congeal  throughout ;  if  otherwise,  a 
action  being  suspended ;  excessive  sleep  portion  will  remain  liquid ;  and  if  only 
and  little  exercise  in  l^e  day  are  two  one-third  is  pure  olive  oil,  it  will  not 
errors  generally  united  in  the  same  per-  congeal  at  all.  Walnut  oil  is  used  in 
son,  for  great  sleepers  are  averse  to  great  many  parts  of  the  Continent  instead  of 
exercise.  A  fourth  cause  of  obesity  is,  olive  oil,  and  it  is  made  nearly  in  the  same 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking ;  this  ex-  manner ;  it  has  a  strong  flavour,  but  is 
cess  is  productive  of  two  evils :  with  frequently  employed,  even  in  Paris,  in  the 
persons  whose  stomachs  are  weak  it  pro-  kitchen,  for  nymg  and  for  pastry ;  m 
duces  indigestion ;  and  people  are  asto-  some  parts  candles  are  made  of  the  resi- 
nished  that  so  many  good  things  taken  into  duum,  after  pressure.  Oil  for  burning  is 
the  stomach  should  turn  to  evil  instead  extracted  in  jBVance  from  various  kinds  of 
of  profit.  When  the  stomach  is  active,  on  seeds ;  it  bums  with  a  clear  light,  if  care* 
the  contrary,  and  there  is  not  a  corre-  fully  made,  but  is  not  equal  in  strength 
spondinff  portion  of  exercise,  the  excess  to  ihe  good  spermaceti  oil  in  England. 
of  nutrition  turns  to  obesity."  The  Almond  oil  is  made  thus :  — Blancn  the 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  ol>esity  will  almonds,  then  steep  them  in  lukewarm 
enable  most  persons  to  avoid  it,  oy  ab-  water  for  two  or  three  hours ;  now  pound 
staining  from  them ;  but  in  those  cases  them  in  a  mortar,  and  heat  the  paste  in  a 
where  reasonable  abstinence  from  good  sand  bath;  when  aportion  of  the  humidilv 
cheer,  and  avoiding  excess  of  sleep,  at  the  is  driven  off,  put  the  paste  in  a  bag,  which 
same  time  taking  free  exercise,  do  not  is  to  be  i>laced  in  a  hot-press  to  express  the 
produce  the  hoped  for  effect,  the  tendency  oil.  Olive  and  all  other  eating  oils  are  of 
to  obesity  is  a  natural  disease,  and  it  will  a  very  indigestible  nature,  and  it  is  diffi- 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  doctor,  and  try  cult  to  conceive  on  what  principle  they 
the  force  of  drugs ;  but  these,  fortunately,  are  supposed  to  correct  the  action  of  salads. 
are  very  rare  cases.  Olive  oil  is  used  in  cookery,  for  frying 
OIL.  There  are  three  modes  of  ob*  fish,  fritters,  &c.,  as  it  nves  a  fine  colour; 
taining  oil— by  compression,  by  distillation,  but,  as  fiur  as  health  is  concerned,  good 
or  by  immersion ;  the  usual  mode  is  by  com*  fresh  butter  is  to  be  preferred, 
pression.  Olive  oil  is  made  as  follows :—  Dr.  Guerin,  in  his  ^^  CMimste  Popa* 
The  olives  are  gathered  in  November  or  laire^^  gives  the  following  receipt  for 
December,  when  ripe,  and  being  carefully  purifying  conmion  lamp-oil : — "  Begin  hy 
washed,  if  dirty,  are  laid  out  ror  several  beating  the  oil  well  with  a  stick,  and,  con- 
days,  until  they  begin  to  turn,  from  over-  tinning  beating,  add  at  four  separate  tunes, 
ripeness;  if  they  are  used  before  this  time,  for  twenty-five  gallons  of  oil,  a  pound  and 
the  oil  is  not  of  such  good  quality.  They  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid ;  a  quarter  of  an 
are  then  put  into  the  pressing  mill,  and  hour  afterwards  add  halfa  pound  of  tartanc 
the  oil  is  pressed  out:  what  first  comes  acid,  in  powder,  and  three  pounds  of  quick- 
off is  the  best  quality,  and  is  called  virgin  lime;  continue  to  beat  this  liquid  for 
oil.  Hot  water  is  then  poured  over  the  about  twenty  minutes,  then  add  six  quarts 
lees,  and  they  are  again  pressed ;  when  of  water,  and  stir  well  for  ^ye  minutes- 
the  liquid  that  is  extracted  is  settled,  the  Four  days  afterwards,  draw  off  the  ou 
oil  is  carefully  separated  from  the  water :  from  the  water,  and  filter  it,  if  it  should 
this  is  the  second  quality.  The  water  is  be  necessary,  through  a  hair  bag,  contwn- 
poured  on  a  second  time,  and  the  oil  then  ing  apretty  thick  bed  of  animal  charcoal 
collected  is  of  the  third  quality ;  it  re-  OJL  PAINTINGS,  to  clbaic.  ^^ 
quires  nearly  a  month  for  this  third  ex-  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  with  an 
pression  to  settle  and  become  clear :  this  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine ;  with  tius  nux- 
third  quality  of  oil  is  very  liable  to  become  ture  wash  the  paintings  gentlyr  with  cotton 
rancid.  The  best  olive  oils  are  from  Aix,  wool,  then  wash  with  turpentine  alone ;  n 
in  France,  and  from  Genoa  andFloisence ;  there  are  any  stains  which  this  will  not 
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remove,  the  paintings  are  to  be  washed  this  toot  In  ordinary  use,  but  the  best  are 

wifch  an  infusion  of  kali ;  when  dry  put  on  the  Spanish  and  Strasburg ;  the  Portugal 

a  thin  varnish,  composed  of  two  ounces  of  onions  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  are 

mastic  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  turpen-  very  fine  when  roasted ;  but,  whether  it  is 

tine ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  another  that  the  soil  or  climate  is  not  so  congenial 

coat  of  varnish,  such  as  is  sold  by  the  tothem,the  seed  of  the  Fortiu;al  onion  does 

colour  makers  fi>r  oil  paintings,  may  be  not  attain  the  same  size  in  ^i^land.   The 

added;  the  preparation  of  this  varnish  soil  for  onions  should  be  light  and  well 

bein^  very  tedious,  it  is  always  better  to  worked,  and  not  have  been  recently  ma- 

bav  it  ready  made.  nured,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  about 

OLIVE.  A  small  fruit  which  grows  the  beginning  of  April,  choosing  fine  open 
in  abundance  in  most  southern  countries,  weather ;  a  second  crop  may  be  sown  in 
particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  August :  the  bed  is  merely  raked  over,  as 
the  south  of  France ;  it  is  used  in  a  salted  the  seed  does  not  require  to  be  buried 
or  pickled  state  in  many  dishes,  and  is  deep.  When  the  plants  are  high  enough, 
abo  served  separately  at  table,  for  the  pur-  thin  them  out  to  about  six  incSies  apsat ; 
pose  of  exciting  the  palate  and  giving  a  choose  the  opportunity  after  some  smart 
relish  to  wine ;  in  taste  it  is  rather  bitter,  showers  for  the  operation,  as  the  plants 
and  it  requires  some  habit  to  take  pleasure  otherwise  break  off;  keep  the  bed  well 
in  eating  it.  The  largest  olives  are  those  cleared  of  weeds.  When  they  are  ripe, 
of  Spain,  but  the  finest  grow  about  Aix,  which  is  known  by  the  leaves  withering, 
in  Provence ;  it  is  from  uns  fruit  we  de-  let  them  be  drawn  up,  and  laid  out  in 
rive  the  salad  oil.  The  oil  from  Provence  a  dry  walk,  turning  them  occasionally ; 
enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than  any  they  must  lie  in  this  manner  for  a  fort- 
other,  partly  from  a  greater  care  being  nignt,  and  then  be  removed  into  a  d^ 
taken  in  the  preparation.  The  ou  loft,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Spanish  olive  would,  perhaps,  if  from  the  air.  For  pickling,  the  small  silver- 
carefully  prepared,  be  almost  equal  to  skinned  are  chosen ;  this  sort  is  sown 
that  of  Provence ;  the  Spanish  oil,  how-  about  the  middle  of  April,  in  a  poor  soil, 
ever,  is  not  only  badly  purified,  but,  as  it  and  do  not  require  to  be  thinned  out  so 
is  kept  in  goats*  skins,  it  has  generally  a  much  as  the  other  sort.  Another  variety 
high  and  unpleasant  flavour ;  next  to  the  of  the  onion,  called  the  potatoe  onion,  has 
Provence  ou  that  of  Florence  is  to  be  of  late  years  got  into  very  general  use : 
preferred.  they  are  planted  in  the  same  manner  as 

ONIONS.     Medical  men  appear  to  be  potatoes,  in  a  rich,  well  dug  scnl,  about 

divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  medicinal  ten  inches  or  a  fi)ot  apart ;  mey  produce, 

properties  of  the  onion ;  it  appears,  how-  by  of&ets,  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes, 

ever,  to  act  as  a  diuretic  and  as  a  sudorific ;  and  are  very  productive ;  they  grow  to  a 

it  is,  ^erefore,  common  to  eat  a  larse  large  size,  and  are  of  milder  flavour  than 

roasted  onion  on  going  to  bed,  as  a  remedy  the  common  onion. 
&r  a  cold.    In  me  raw  state  onions  dis-        To  Boast  Ontons.  Choose  the  largest 

agree  with  many  persons  who  can  eat  for  this  purpose,  and  place  them  in  a  dow 

them  without  inconvenience  when  cooked,  oven,  or  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire, 

whilst  others,  particularly  those  who  take  They  require  a  very  long  time  to  cook, 

great  exercise,  eat  them  raw  with  pleasure  Some  parties  parboil  them  before  putting 

and  benefit.     In  many  parts  of  the  Con-  them  in  the  oven,  but  this  destroys  the 

tinent  a  raw  onion  with  bread  forms  the  flavour.    They  are  eaten  with  cold  butter, 

didl J  break^t  of  the  peasantry,  who  at-  pepper,  and  salt. 

tribute  nutritive  properties  to  this  root.        To  Stew  Onions.    Take  some  brown 

In  Portugal  the  juice  of  ihe  onion  is  used  roux  (see  Sauces),  to  which  add  a  little 

in  kunp  with  the  commoner  sorts  of  oil,  good  gravy,  and  a  tumbler  full  of  French 

as  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  red  wine.    Having  previously  boiled  the 

causing  it  to  bum  with  a  clear  light ;  the  onions  for  about  ten  minutes  in  water, 

experiment  is  worth  trying  with  the  com-  with  a  bunch  of  herbs,  some  parsley,  two 

moner  sorts  of  whale  oil  in  England.  The  or  three  gloves,  and  a  bay  leaf,  put  them 

onion  is  much  used  in  the  cookery  of  all  into  the  wine-sauce,  and  boili      Serve 

countries  where  it  is  grown,  or  into  which  with  the  sauce  in  a  dish,  garnished  with 

it  is  imported ;  it  gives  a  piquancy  to  ra-  fried  bread. 

gouts  and  stews,  but  must  be  usea  m  mo-        Boiled    Onions.     After  peeling,  let 

deration,  as  the  flavour  should  never  pre-  them  lie  a  couple  of  hours  in  cold  water ; 

dominate.     There  are  several  varieties  of  then  put  them  on  in  cold  milk  and  water, 
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boil  tiiem  till  tender,  and   sexre  with  all  'tihe  orange*  and  lemons ;  then  dcrify 

melted  butter  poured  over  them.  half  a  pound  of  engar,  pour  the  juice  and 

Onioii  Sauce.    See  Sauces.  the  peel  upon  it,  and  boil  the  whole  up 

FiCKUBs  OzriON 8.    See  Pickles.  together ;  after  that,  strain  the  juice,  and 

Okioic  Soup.    See  Soups.  add  to  it  half  an  ounce   of  isinglass, 

Opiate,  foe  the  Teeth.    Take  two  previously  dissolved  in  half  a  pmt  of 

ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  water:  let  this  simmer  for  two  hours,  and 

one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pumice  stone,  strain. 

very  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  half  an  Another  way :  Squeeze  Ihe  juice  into 

ounce  of  powdered  cochineal,  and  six  a  pan  vdth  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a 

drachms    of  red  coral,  finely  powdered ;  quartto  eveiy  pound  of  oranges ;  boil  gentlv 

having*  sifted  all  these  ingreoients,  add  till  this  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-hw ; 

twelve  drops  of  bergamot,  six  of  otto  of  then  strain  through  a  sieve,  and  to  a  pint 

rose,  and  as  much  syrup  of  sugar  as  will  of  liquor  add  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  boil 

form  the'  whole  into  a  rather  wick  paste,  these  toeethor  till  they  jelly,  Mimnibg 

Put  the  mbcture  into  a  pot,  and  allow  it  frequent^. 

to  undergo  a  fermentation,  which  will  Oeangb  Maemalatw.    See  Masha- 

take  place  in  a  £bw  days ;  when  the  fer-  IjAde. 

mentation  has  ceased,  nil  with  the  opiate  Obaeges  in  Beaedt.  Blanch  them 
small  china  or  bright  pewter  pots.  for  a  few  minutes,  to  make  them  swell, 
GRANGE.  A  fine  fruit,  rich  in  juice,  then  put  them  into  cold  vrater ;  having 
and  the  rind  of  which  has  an  aromatic  drained  them,  pour  over  them  some  cla- 
fiavour,  and  ffives  out  a  fine  perfume.  It  rified  sugar,  and  let  them  stand^  fcr  a  few 
ffrovirs  abundantly  in  Spain,  Portugal,  hours;  wen  give  them  a  boil  in  the 
Italy,  the  Western  Islands,  and,  in  ract,  syrup,  and  let  uiem  stand  Bgajn  till  they  are 
ia  most  southern  climates.  Strictly  cold;  repeat  this  three  or  rour  times  ;afker 
speaking,  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  which,  put  the  oranges  into  vidde-moathed 
oranges,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter ;  but  bottles,  with  brandy,  and  cork  carefnllj. 
sweet  oranges  vary  so  much  in  size  and  Obakoe  Ratafia.  Put  eighteen 
flavour,  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  oranges,  in  their  natural  state,  into  a  gal- 
China,  that  they  almost  appear  like  a  dif-  Ion  <m  brandy,  with  some  dnnamon  and 
ferent  fruit.  The  juice  of  the  orange  is  coriander  seed ;  let  them  infose  for  two 
very  refreshing,  either  taken  in  its  pure  months,  then  strain  off,  and  bottle, 
state  or  mixed  with  water ;  and  it  may  be  Caedied  Osaeoes.  Peel  the  oranges, 
used  in  many  cases,  when  not  over-ripe,  removing  as  much  as  possible  the  white 
as  a  substitute  fi^r  lemons.  The  flower  part,  divide  them,  and  boil  in  strong 
of  the  oranffe  makes  a  deticious  perfume,  syrup  for  half  an  hour ;  let  them  stand 
when  difitiUed  with  vrater,  and  also  yields  till  cold,  and  repeat  the  (^ration  of  hcnl- 
the  beautiful  essential  oil  called  nerolL  ing  three  or  four  times,  until  the  syrap 
Enormous  quantities  of  oranges  are  im-  has  become  exceedingly  thick ;  then  take 
ported  into  England  from  Pmrtugal  and  out  the  oranges,  powder  them  with  fine 
firom  the  Western  Islands ;  the  latter  are  sugar,  and  put  them  in  a  very  slack 
the  smaller  kind,  but  they  are  preferable,  oven  to  dry. 

on  account  of  their  being  thinner  skinned,  Obakoe  Salad.    This  is  a  dish  used 

and,  therefore^  more  economical.    These  as  dessert  in  France,  and  ctmsists  siniply 

oranges  are  packed  in  rather  an  unripe  in  cutting  the  orange  into  thin  slices, 

state,  and  ripen  on  the  voyage ;  but  the  without   peeling,  and  serving  it  with 

orange  is  never  eaten  in  pmection  except  brandy  and  sugar. 

in  the  country  where  it  grows,  as  it  can  Oeaege  Floweb  Watbb.     This  is 

then  be  gathered  horn  the  tree  m  its  full  made  by  distillation  of  the  orange  flowers, 

maturity.     Although  the  orange,  when  As  these  are  neither  in  sufficient  abund- 

r^,  is,  ^rhaps,  one  of  the  most  whole-  ance  in  England,  nor  of  sufficient  ncfaness 

some  fruits,  the  juice  only  being  taken,  for   distillation,  a*  very  good  substitate 

(for  the  flesh  is  very  ind%estible,  J  persons  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of 

who  are  liable  to  much  flatulency  fire-  neroli  (see  Neeou)  with  two  ounces  of 

j[uently  suffer  inconvenience  from  its  use  spirits  of  vrise,  and  adding  a  pint  of 

in  an  uncooked  state.  fUtered  watelr.    This  water  is  used  as 

ObaeoeJellt.    Take  ten  oranges  and  a    cosmetic,    but   more    frequently  fcf 

three  lem<»8 ;  ^eel  three  of  the  former  as  fbvouring  creams,  ices,  &c.,  mr  the  tahb 

lightly  as  possible,  put  the  pe^  into  a  and  pastry. 

stewpan,  and  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  Obakoe  abb  is  made  with  the  juice  of 
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oranges,  m  the  same  wslj  as  lemonade       PAKADA.     The  enimb  of  bread 

(see  Lni onadb)  is  made  with  the  juice  of  boiled  into  a  sort  of  pop.  It  ia  sometimes 

lemons.  made  for  clnldren  and  aged  persons  who 

ORGEAT.    A  beverage  made  from  cannot  eat  solid  food.    To  make  it,  put 

ahnonds.    It  is  thus  prepared : — Take  a  some  crmnb  of  new  bread  into  a  saucepan 

pound  and  a  quarter  oi  bitter  ahnonds,  with  a  little  water,  and  boil  until  It  becomes 

and  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  the  a  thick  pap;  add  water  and  a  little  salt,  as 

skins  of  which  have  been  r^moTed  bj  the  bread  absorbs  the  water  which  was  first 

blaaefaing,  nine  pounds  of  white  sugar,  put  in ;  when  it  has  boiled  a  short  time 

six  pints  of  water,  and  the  rinds  of  three  stir  in  quickly  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 

lemons ;  pound  the  ahnonds  in  a  mortar,  eggs  previously  beaten  up.    Milk  panada 

with  the  sugar,  and  add  the  water  bj  de^  is  made  by  boiling  the  bread  with  yery 

grees ;  then  put  the  mixture  on  the  fire,  little  water,  and  adding  new  milk  and 

with  the  lemon-peel ;  after  one  boil  pour  sugar  when  the  bread  has  boiled :   the 

off  the  imrup,  md  press  tibe  almonds,  to  mUk  should  not  quite  boil.      Nutmeg, 

extract  the  milk ;  add  this  to  the  syrup,  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  &:c.,  may  be  added 

and  strain  the  whole  through  a  fine  sieve ;  to  the  water  panada,  and  a  little  generous 

when  cdd,  stir  in  six  drops  of  neroli,  and  white  wine  and  sugar  may  be  added  to  it 

bottle.    Tho  orgeat,  when  required  for  before  serving. 

use,  IS  mixed  with  cold  water,  according       PARSLEY.     For  ordinary  use  the 

to  taste.  curled  double  parsley  is  preferred.    It  is 

OX  GALL.    There  are  few  articles  raised  in  drills  at  the  edge  of  a  bed ;  and 

so  valoable  as  this  for  cleansing  woollen  besides  being  yeiy  usefm  in  the  kitchen, 

and  other  articles :  it  combines  readily  it  forms  a  very  neat  border.    The  seed 

with  greasy  substances,  and  assists  power-  should  be  sown  the  latter  end  of  March, 

My  the  action  of  soaps  which,  however,  as  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  above 

in  many  cases  may  be  dispensed  with ;  ground  in  less  than  a  month.    Li  the 

nor  does  it,  says  Count  Chaptel,  sensibly  winter  the  parsley  rows  should  be  covered 

affect  the  most  delicate  colours.     The  with  litter,  to  secure  a  supply  of  green 

chief  objection    against    its   use  is    its  leaves;   the    seed  should  not  be  sown 

highly  disagreeable  smell ;  this  is  got  rid  too  thick.    This  is  a  vegetable  seldom 

of  in  the  foUowing  way : — Boil  a  quart  of  used  but  with  other  herbs,  as  seasoning  to 

the  gall,  skimming  it  mquently,  and  then  ragouts,  &c. ;  in  the  West  of  England 

add  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  and  it  is  made  into  a  pie,  in  the  foUowing 

leave  it  on  the  fire  until  the  alum  and  the  manner : — ^Take  a  sufficient  quantity  m 

gidl  are  thoroughly  combined.     When  parsley,  and  havmg  picked  it  carenilly 

this  is  done,  set  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  irom  the  thick  stalks,  scald  it  in  boiling 

pour  it,  when  cold,  into  a  bottle  which  is  water,  and  place  in  a  cullender  to  drain, 

to  be    slightly    corked  :    now   proceed  Cut  up  some  breast  of  veal  into  small 

exactly  in  the  same  way  with  another  pieces,  and  having  seasoned  them  with 

quart  i^  gall,  using  an  ounce  of  common  pepper  and  salt,  pkce  them  in  a  pie-dish, 

salt  instead  of  alum.    The  two  bottles  are  in  dtemate  layers  of  meat  and  the  scalded 

to  be  put  by  for  three  months  in  a  room  parsley,  putting  in  each  layer  a  slice  or 

of  moderate  temperature ;  a  thick  sedi-  two  of  pickled  pork  ;    when  the  dbh  is 

ment  wiU  take  place,  but,  as  a  good  deal  full  cover  it  with  a  suet  crust,  and  bake 

of  yellow  colourmg  matter  still  remains,  in  a  slow  oven ;  when  done,  lift  the  crust 

the  contents  of  the  two  bottles,  carefully  carefiilly,  and  pour  into  the  dish  a  Iserse 

poured  off  fh)m  the  sediment,  are  to  be  tea-cuprol  of  good  cream,  in  which  the 

filtered  separately,  and   then  mixed  in  yolk  (Han  egg  has  been  beaten  up.  Lamb 

equal  parts,  a  portion  at  a  time.    The  chops,  a  part  of  a  breast  of  kmb^  or  a  fowl, 

colouring  matter  will  now  coagulate  and  may  be  substituted  for  veal.     About  a 

he  precipitated,  leaving  the  ga&  perfectly  dozen  of  raisins  should  be  mixed  in  the  pie. 
pure  and  colourless.     It  is  then  to  be        PARSNIP.     This  plant    requires   a 

agam  filtered,  bottled,  and  kept  for  use.  stronger  soil  than  the  carrot,  and  should 

hi  this  state  it  preserves  aQ  its  detergent  be  dug  very  deep.    The  seed  is  sown  the 

properties,  is  free  from  smell,  and  does  early  part  of  April,  and  when  the  plants 

not  spoil  with  keeping.    It  must  be  kept  are  become  strong  they  must  be  tlunned 

eorked,  however,  m  a  oool  place.    Silks  out  to  about  eigm  inches  asunder.    The 

and  all  other  articles  of  even  the  most  parsnip  is  not  a  vegetable  of  such  general 

delicate  oolonrs  may  be  cleaned  with  this  use  as  the  carrot,  but  it  imparts  an  agree- 

gall.  able  flavour  to  soup,  in  which  it  is  invf»* 
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ably  used    on    the  Continent,    but    in  by  the  perfumers,  and  four  ounces  of  white 

England  it  is  not  in  much  request.  Boiled,  bitter  almond  powder,  and  work  them  into 

and  mashed  with  carrots  and  turnips,  it  a  paste  in  a  mortar,  with  lavender  water 

makes  an  agreeable  dish;  and  it  is  also  made  by  infusion,  (see Layendeb.)    The 

used,  boiled  plain,  with  salt  fish.   From  its  same  paste  may  be  made  with  eau  de 

containing  a  large  portion  of  saccharine  Cologne. 

nuitter,  it  is  considered  a  very  nutritive        Oriental  Almond  Paste.    Blanched 

vegetable.    The  parsnip  being  of  a  heat-  bitter  almonds,  twelve  ounces ;  rice  flour, 

ing  nature,  it  should  not  be  eaten  in  a  seven  ounces ;  bean  flour,  three  ounces ; 

large  quantity  by  persons  of  a  warm  tem-  iris  powder,  one  oimce ;  finely  powdered 

perament.  carbonate  of  potass,  four  drachms ;  essence 

Pabsnip  Wine.    See  Wines.  of  jessamine,  three  ounces ;  neroli,  three 

PASTE.    In  perfiimery,  a  mixture  for  drops.   Pound  the  almonds,  adding  a  little 

the  skin,  said  to  nave  the  effect  of  sofien-  water,  and  then  add  by  degrees  we  rice, 

ing  and  beautifying  the  complexion.    One  bean,  and  iris  powder;  dissolve  the  car- 

of  the  pastes  most  in  vogue  is  that  called  bonate  of  potass  in  a  little  rose  water  and 

Crime  du  Cathay^  for  which  a  patent  has  add  it  also ;  then  work  in  by  de^es  the 

been  taken  out  in  Paris,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  essence  ofjessamine  and  the  neroh.  When 

Farina.     It  is  thus  composed: — ^Mecca  the  paste  is  well  beaten  and  perfectly 

turpentine,  three  grains  ;  oil    of   sweet  smooth,  put  into  pots ;  if  not  sufficiently 

almonds,  four  ounces  ;    spermaceti,  two  liquid,  add  a  little  rose  water, 
drachms ;  flowers  of  zinc,  one  drachm ;        Almond   and   Honey  Paste.     One 

white  wax,  two  drachms ;  rose  water,  six  pound  of  honey,  previously  clarified  over 

drachms :    mix  them  and  put  them  into  the  fire,  one    pound    of   white  almond 

a  sand-bath,  where  they  are  to  remidn  powder,  two  pounds  of  olive  oil,  perfumed 

until  imited  in  a  fine  paste.    Another  with  any  essential  oil,  according  to  taste, 

paste  in  vogue  is  that  of  M.  Bazin,  for  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,    round  the 

which  he  dso  has  a  patent;  it  is  called  almond  powder  and  the  honey  together; 

P&te  Axerasine^  and  is  made  as  follows : —  then  add  by  degrees  the  oil  and  the  jolka 

Powder  of  bitter  almonds,  eight  ounces ;  of  eggs. 

oil  of  bitter  almonds,  twelve  ounces ;  white        Almond    Paste    a    la    boss.     Six 

soap,    eight    ounces ;     spermaceti,  four  ounces  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and 

ounces ;  powder  of  soap,  fpur    ounces ;  two  of  bitter  almonds ;  beat  these  into  a 

cinnabar,  two  drachms ;  essence  of  roses,  paste,  then  add   two  ounces  of  potato 

one  drachm :  melt  the  soap  and  the  sper-  powder,  four  yolks  of  effgs,  and  a  quarter 

maceti  in  the  oil  in  a  sand-bath,  then  stir  of  a  pint  of  nufk;  work  these  well  together, 

in  the  soap  powder,  (see  Soap,)  and  when  put  the  mixture  in  a  pan  over  a  slow  fire, 

well  mixed  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar,  and  stir  until  reduced  to  a  fine  thick 

adding  the  almond  powder  by  degrees,  paste ;  when  nearly  cold,  add  six  drops  of 

then  add  both  the  essence  of  roses  and  the  otto  of  rose. 

cinnabar,  which  latter  must  be  previously  Bazob  Paste.  Bazor  pastes  are 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  usually  made  of  emery,  finely  ground,  and 
of  essence  of  bergamot.  When  it  is  in-  mixed  up  with  lard.  The  following,  how- 
tended  to  use  this  paste,  dissolve  a  little  of  ever,  is  a  much  better  mode  of  preparing 
it  in  water,  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  thick-  this  article : — ^Mix  one  ounce  of  gold- 
ness  of  cream,  and  apply  it  with  a  sponge,  snuths*  rouge  with  three  quarters  w  an 
It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  oimce  of  very  finely  powdered  slate,  and 
chapped  lips  and  chilblains,  as  well  as  a  as  much  lard  as  wifi  make  it  into  a  stiff 
cosmetic.  Subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  paste, 
best  receipts  for  cosmetic  pastes.  PASTILLES,  for  burning.    Take  two 

Almond  Paste.  With  yolks  of  eggs  ounces  of  benzoin,  one  ounce  of  storaz,  one 
pound  four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  in  ounce  of  dry  balsam  of  Peru,  one  ounce 
a  mortar,  and  when  they  are  in  a  paste  of  cascarilla  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  of 
work  in  three  yolks  of  firesh  eggs  and  a  cloves  in  powder,  one  drachm  of  sin- 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  put  these  bergris,  one  drachm  of  neroli,  half  an 
over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  with  a  spoon,  ounce  of  nitre,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
until  reduced  to  a  thick  paste.  Just  charcoal  in  powder;  pound  them  all  to- 
before  it  is  cold,  add  a  few  drops  of  any  gether  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  them  up  into 
essence,  and  put  into  pots.  a  paste  with  gum,  previously  dissolved  in 

Almond    Paste    with    Lavender,  water,  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  corn- 
Take  a  pound  of  white  ahnond  powder,  sold  pact  mass;  shape  the  pastilles,  and  put 
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them  to  dry  on  paper.    Another  mode  of  not  stick  to  them.    The  paste  should  be 

making  pastilles  is  to  substitute  myrrh  touched  as  little  as  possible  witii  the  hands, 

and  frankincense  for  the  cascarilla  and  as  it  tends  to  make  it  heavj. 

neroli ;  but  the  perfume  is  not  so  rich.  Crisp  Paste  fob  Fruit  Tarts.    Rub 

A  very  good  pastille  may  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  pound  and  a 

charcoal,  nitre,  storax,  benzoin,  and  cloves,  half  of  flour ;  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 

in  the  above  proportions,  and  a  few  drops  powdered  loaf  sugar  and  the  yolks  of 

of  oil  of  thyme.    The  finer  essences,  such  four  eggs  well  beaten;  work  the  whole 

as  rose,  bergamot,  &c.,  do  not  answer  for  well  togetiier  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 

pastilles ;  musk,  however,  may  be  added,  roll  it  out  very  thin ;  bake  it  in  a  quick 

if  the  smell  of  it  be  not  disliked.    Pastilles  oven.  Before  serving,  powder  with  flnely- 

are  very  useful  in  sick  rooms,  as  they  powdered  sugar. 

correct  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  Bich  Short  Paste.  Take  equal 
PASTRY.  Under  this  general  head  quantities  of  flour,  butter,  and  pounded 
of  pastry  may  be  included  aU  kinds  of  loaf  sugar ;  rub  the  butter  with  the  flour, 
puddings,  pies,  and  tarts.  Although  per-  and  mix  in  the  sugar,  rubbing  the  whole 
i^tion  in  the  art  of  making  pastry  can  together  till  it  will  roll  out  to  about  half 
only  be  acquired  by  practice,  yet  there  an  inch  in  thickness. 
are  some  few  genersd  remarks  which  may  Rich  Paste  for  Tarts.  To  six 
materially  assist  the  beginner.  The  ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar  add,  by 
greatest  nicety  is  necessary  in  the  prepa-  degrees,  ten  ounces  of  fresh  butter  beaten 
ration  of  all  the  materials  used,  whether  to  a  cream,  and  to  these  add  five  eggs 
for  tarts  or  puddings.  Care  should  be  taken  beaten  very  light,  a  little  grated  lemon- 
that  the  eggs  are  fresh,  and  that  they  are  peel,  and  some  nutmeg ;  make  it  into  the 
well  beaten  with  a  whisk.  The  flour  should  consistence  of  paste  with  some  well-dried 
be  well  dried  on  a  plate  in  the  oven,  or  flour. 

before  the  fire.     The  cloth  in  which  pud-  Rice  Paste.     Boil  half  a  pound  of 

dings  are  boiled  should  be  clean  and  have  good  rice  in  water ;  when  tender,  drain  it 

no  musty  smell  from  lying  by ;  it  should  dry,  and  bruise  the  rice  in  a  mortar,  with 

W  buttered  and  well  floured  before  the  a  uttle  butter  and  an  egg  well  beaten ; 

pudding  is  put   into   it.    It  is   always  roll  it  out  thin. 

desb^bte  to  have  a  marble  slab  or  a  large  Suet  Paste.    Chop  a  pound  of  fresh 

slate  to  make   pastry  on.     The  butter  beef  suet  very  fine,  having  first  cleared  it 

used  for  pastry  should  always  be  of  good  well  from  the  skin ;  add  this  to  a  pound 

quality,  and  should  be  laid  m  cold  water  and  a  half  of  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ; 

for  some  time  before  using.     In  France  mix  it  well  into  a  stiff  paste,  with  cold 

tarts  are  not   made  as  in  England,  in  water,  beating  it  out  with  the  rolling-pin 

Ues,  but  in  standing  crusts,  with  thin  three  times,  as  directed  for  other  paste. 

strips  of  the  paste  placed  in  bars  across  This  paste  answers  well  fi>r  any  kind  of 

^e  top :  preserved  fruits  or  marmalades  boiled  fruit  pudding  or  meat  pie,  where 

^   generally    used   for  this    purpose,  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot. 

thongfa  fresh  apricots,  cherries,  and  straw-  Apple   Tarts.      Having   pared  and 

berries  are  also  dressed  in  this  way.  Before  cored  the  apples,  cut  them  into  small  bits ; 

serving,  they  are  covered  over  with  pow-  then  put  into  the  pie-dish  a  table-spoonful 

dered  sugar,  and  glazed  with  a  salamander,  of  brown  sugar,  a  little  grated  ginger  and 

To  MAKE  Purr  Paste.     Take  equal  lemon-peel,  then  a  layer  of  apples,  alter- 

<}uaiitities  of  flour  and  butter ;  rub  half  nately,  until  the  dish  is  frill ;  cover  the 

^  former  into  about  a  third  of  the  dish  with  paste  as  for  other  tarts,  pressing 

latter,  adding  as  much  cold  water    as  it  down  all  round  at  the  edges,  and  open- 

^  make  it  mto  a  stiff  paste,  and  work  ing  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  crust 

^t  until  the  butter  is  completely  mixed  with  a  knife. 

"^fith  the  flour;  roll  it  up,  and  beat  it  with  Red  Cubbant  Tabt.    Line  the  in- 

tbe  rolling-pin,  which  is  to  be  well  dusted  side  of  the  pie-dish  with  tart  paste,  and 

^th  flour,  and  then  roll  it  out  to  an  equal  fill  the  dish  up  with  the  fruit,  previously 

ttuckness ;  with  the  point  of  a  knife  put  well  picked  and  washed ;    mix  about  a 

Kttle  bits  of  butter  all  over  it ;  roll  it  up,  third  part  of  raspberries  with  the  currants, 

"fiat  it  a  little,  and  roll  it  out  again ;  put  and  sweeten  well    with    brown    sugar ; 

some  more  butter,  and  roll  it  as  before,  re-  place  a  small    teacup    reversed  in  the 

P^^g  the  same  operation  three  times,  and  centre  of  the  dish  before  you  put  in  the 

^0  more.  Dredge  the  slab  and  the  rolling-  fruit ;  cover  with  paste,  and  bake  in  a  quick 

P"*  veil  with  flour,  that  the  paste  may  oveii. 
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Bjlack    Cubsant    Tabt.     See   Ked  quick  fire,  taking  care  that  tbey  do  not 

CuBBANT.                                        ~  turn  to  marmalaae;  now  take  out  the 

Baspbebbt  Tabt.    Made  m  the  same  cinnamon,  and  line  a  copper  mould  with 

way  as  currant  tart,  but  the  fruit  should  thin  slices  of  bread  dipped  in  butter,  put 

not  be  washed.    Although  raspberries  are  the  apples  into  the  mould  upon  the  bread, 

often  cooked  alone,  yet  they  are  much  and  cover  them  with  other  thin  slices; 

better  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries.  then  bake  in  an  oven ;  when  they  have 

Chebbt  Tabt.    Proceed  in  the  same  attained  a  fine  colour,  turn  them  into  a 

way  as  for  currants :  stone  the  fruit  or  dish,  and  send  to  table.     This  charlotte, 

not,  as  is  preferred.  however,  is  usually  eaten  cold. 

Bhubabb  Tabt.    This  plant  is  used  Another  way :  Peel  and  cut  out  the 

alone,  or  mixed  with  an    equal  quan-  cores  of  as  many  apples  as  may  be  re* 

tity  of  gooseberries ;  however  used,  the  quired,  cut  them  in  pieces,  adding  sugar 

peel  must  be  stripped  off,  and  the  veget-  and  powdered  cinnamon  to  taste;  boil 

able  be  cut  into  two  or  three  strips,  and  them  to  a  marmalade ;  cut  some  long  slices 

into  pieces  about  an  inch  long :  sweeten  of  bread  very  thin,  and  arrange  round 

well  with  brown  sugar,  and  cover  with  a  mould,  and  pour  in  the  marmalade ; 

paste.  cover  the  top  with  crumb  of  bread  dipped 

GroosEBBBBT  Tabt.    When  the  goose-  in  butter ;  place  the  mould  on  some  not 

berries  have  been  trimmed,  scald  them  in  ashes,  covering  the  top  also  vdth  hot  ashes, 

boiling  water,  and  then  drain  them ;  pro-  or  a  brasing  pan :  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

ceed  as  for  other  tarts.  will  cook  it. 

Jeixt  Tabts.    Cover  the  bottom  and  Tabtlets.    Having  made  a  puff  paste, 

edges  of  a  tart-dish  with  puff  paste,  and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown ; 

bake  it;  when  baked,  cover  the  paste  at  with    this  paste  line    some    patty-pans, 

the  edge  of  the  di^  vfith  sugar,  and  which  are  to  be  filled  with  any  kind  of 

glaze  Yfith  a  salamander ;  when  cold,  fill  sweetmeats,  covering  them  with  fine  strips 

&e  dish  with  any  kind  of  jelly.    This  is  of  paste ;  bake  for  half  an  hour ;  when 

the  only  plan  to  be  adopted  with  jelly ;  done,  cover  with  sugar,  and  glaze  with  a 

it  cannot  be  put  into  the  oven,  as  it  womd  sakunander. 

melt.  Mince   Pies.    Take  three  pounds  of 

Appub    Tabt — (Fbench    hethob.)  bloom  raisins,  stoned  and  cut  smaU,  a 

Scald  eight  or  ten  large  apples,  and  when  pound  of  orange-peel  cut  fine,  a  dozen 

cold  ma^  them  with  a  spoon;  then  add  to  apples  finely  minced,    half  a  pound  of 

them  the  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  sweet  almonds,  pounded  in  a  mortar  with 

two  eggs,  and  mix  the  whole  well  toge-  a  little  white  wine,  a  nutmeg  grated,  half 

ther,  adding  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  or  three 

taste ;  cover  the  inside  and  edges  of  a  cloves,  and  a  little  cinnamon  pounded, 

tart-dish  with  puff  paste,  filling  the  dish  three  pounds  of  beef  suet  finely  minced, 

with  the  marmalade ;  bake  for  an  hour :  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar ;  mix  all 

before  serving,  and  cover  with  powdered  these  ingredients  well  together,  adding  a 

sugar.  pint  of  white  wine  and  two  glasses  of 

Another   way :   Take    some   rennets,  brandy.    The  mass  must  then  be  packed 

cut  them  in  halves,  peel  them,  and  take  closely  in  stone  ji^  for  use,  covering  well 

out  the  cores ;  cook  them  in  a  pan,  vdth  with   paper.      When  uaed,   dredge  the 

a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  a  little  patty-pans  with  flour,  line  them  with  puff 

water,  a  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  some  paste,  and  fill  with  the  meat,  cover  with 

lemon-peel ;   when  they  are  well  done,  paste,  and  bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven.   A 

and  the  syrup  is  reduced  in  quantity,  little  more  wine  should  be  added  when 

take  them  out,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  pies  are  made, 

they  are  cold ;  then  line  a  pie-dish  with  a  Lemon  Mince-Pies.  Take  as  many  larg^ 

lien  crust,  put  in  the  apples,  cover  with  lemons  as  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  baviDg 

another  crust,  glaze  witn  white  of  egg,  cut  each  of  them  into  two,  squeeze  out  the 

and  bake  in  the  oven.  juice,  and  remove  the  pulp  from  the  skins; 

Apple    CHAiiiOTTS.     Peel   and    cut  boil  them  until  tender,  and  pound  in  * 

fifteen  u>ple8  into  quarters,  taking  out  the  mortar ;  then  add  half  a  pound  o^  pound^ 

cores,  then  cut   each  quarter  into    fine  sugar,    half  a  pound  of  currants  well 

slices,  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  washed  and  dried,  and  the  same  weigo* 

quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet  finely  minced.    Mix  all  thwa 

gf  white  powdered  sugar,  and  a  little  cin-  ingredients  well  together,  and  fill ,  ^ 

namon ;  they  must  be  cooked  over  a  very  patty-pans  as  for  the  other  sort  of  tainc9 
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pies.      Some  citron  cat  small  to  be  added       Bicb  Chbbss-Cajus.    To  half  a  pound 
whexi  used.  of  gromid  rice,  add  an  equal  weight  of 

FsAifGiPANE.  Put  mto  a  saucepan  a  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  melted  butter, 
pint  of  fine  flour,  and  beat  it  up  well  with  nearlj  cold;  the  jolks  of  eight,  and  the 
a  dozen  eggs,  then  add  a  quiurt  of  milk,  whites  of  fire  eggs,  well  beaten ;  a  large 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt ;  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  ratafia,  and  the 
and  beat  the  whole  up ;  put  it  on  the  peel  of  a  leteon  grated.  Mix  well  to- 
fire,  let  it  boil  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  gether,  and  bake  as  above, 
sdrring-  ccHistantly,  and  taking  care  to  Maids  of  Hohoub,  ob  Pudding  Pibs. 
prevent  its  sticking ;  then  take  it  off  the  Beat  a  pound  of  broken  loaf  sugar,  with 
fire,  andbeatup  vnth  it  ten  sweet  and  two  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  in  a  mortar^ 
bitter  almonds  blanched,  and  three  or  fi)ur  some  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and  a  few 
macaroons,  all  previously  pounded  in  a  bitter,  and  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls 
mortar,  with  a  httle  orange  flower  v^ter,  of  orange-flower  water.  The  almonds 
and  sufficient  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  the  must  be  mixed  in  the  last  thing  before  the 
whole  ;  stir  these  well  together  with  a  patfy  pans  are  filled.  Bake  as  above, 
wooden  spoon.  6ai<ettb.     This  is  a  fiivourite   pas- 

Chbese-Cakes.  To  a  pound  and  a  try  with  the  working  classes  in  France, 
half  of  pounded  sugar,  add  the  yolks  of  and  occasionally  vidth  the  upper  orders, 
nine,  and  the  whites  of  six,  eggs,  well  Few  persons  in  Paris  go  to  the  minor 
beaten,~the  juice  of  four  lemons,  the  rind  theatres  on  the  Boulevaits  vdthout  pur- 
of  two  grated,  and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  chasing  some  galette  to  eat  there  between 
butter  ;  put  all  these  ingredients  into  a  the  acts,  and  it  is  really  amusing  to  see 
saucepan,  stirring  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  the  pretty  grisettes  munching  away  as 
until  of  the  consistence  of  honey ;  pour  it  soon  as  the  act  drop  has  fidlen,  although 
mto  small  jars,  and  when  cold,  put  paper  their  e^es  may  just  previously  have  been 
dipped  in  brandy  over.  It  vidll  keep  good  streammg  with  tears  at  some  affecting 
for  a  considerable  time.  passage  of  a  melo-drama.    These  transi- 

Lemon  Cheese-Cakes.  Bruise  in  a  tions  from  mental  to  bodily  sensitiveness, 
mortar  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  pre-  are,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
viously  blanched ;  add  to  them  the  grated  the  French,  who  seldom  allow  their  grief 
rind  of  four  lemons,  a  pound  of  broken  to  spoil  their  appetite.  The  extent  to 
lump  sugar,  the  same  weight  of  melted  which  the  common  people  in  France  in- 
butter  when  nearly  cold,  and  the  yolks  of  dulge  in  galette,  may  be  judged  of  from 
sixteen  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  the  feet,  that  a  man  who  kept  a  shop  for 
beaten ;  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  to-  the  sale  of  it  near  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
gether,  and  put  into  pattypans  lined  with  theatre  in  Paris,  and  who  had  a  renommee 
puff  paste.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  over  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  local- 
Oban GB  Cheese-Cakes  are  made  in  ity,  sold  the  good- will  of  his  shop,  a  place 
the  same  manner,  substituting  oranges  about  four  feet  square,  for  more  than  two 
for  lemons.  thousand  pounds  sterling.    The  twelfth 

Ai,HOND  Cheese-Cakes.  Blanch  and  cakes  in  France  are  merely  galette  marked 
pound  in  a  mortar  a  pound  and  a  half  of  in  slices.  A  bean  is  placed  in  one  of 
sweet  and  twenty  bitter  almonds,  add  to  them,  and  the  person  to  whose  share  this 
them  the  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites  fells,  is  chosen  king  for  the  evening,  and 
of  six  oggs,  well  beaten,  a  pound  and  a  is  expected  to  do  all  the  honours,  and 
quarter  (S  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  pound  after  having  chosen  his  queen,  to  make  a 
and  a  half  of  melted  butter  nearly  cold,  a  present  of  champagne  wine,  or  some  other 
nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  two  lemons  luxury,  to  the  partv. 
grated,  two  wine-glc^fuls  of  orange-flower  Mrs.  Rundell,  inner  Domestic  Cookery, 
water,  and  a  little  brandy.  Let  all  these  gives  the  following  as  the  recipe  ror 
ingredients  be  well  mixed  together,  and  ^ette,  and  calls  it  a  Parisian.  The 
b^ed  in  patty  pans,  as  above.  English  housewife  will  see  that  it  is  nei- 

CocoA-NuT  Cheese-Cakes.  Having  ther  more  nor  less  than  puff  paste,  made 
washed  and  dried  the  nut,  pare  off  the  a  little  more  solid  than  usual :  '•^  Take 
rind  and  grate  it ;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  equal  quantities  of  butter  and  flour,  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar  in  a  little  water,  little  salt,  and  two  eggs,  (in  the  com- 
then  add  the  nut,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils ;  moner  sorts  of  galette,  however,  no  eggs 
when  nearly  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  three  are  used,  the  ingredients  are  merely 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  flour,  butter,  and  salt,)  knead  the  whole 
bake  as  above.  together   into  a  paste,  roll  it   as   thin 
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Bjlack    Currant    Tart.     See   Red  quick  fire,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 

Currant.  turn  to  marmalade;  now  take  out  the 

Raspberry  Tart.    Made  in  the  same  cinnamon,  and  line  a  copper  mould  with 

way  as  currant  tart,  but  the  fruit  should  thin  slices  of  bread  dipped  in  butter,  put 

not  be  washed.    Although  raspberries  are  the  apples  into  the  mould  upon  the  bread, 

often  cooked  alone,  yet  they  are  much  and  cover  them  with  other  thin  slices; 

better  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries.  then  bake  in  an  oven ;  when  they  haye 

Cherry  Tart.    Proceed  in  the  same  attained  a  fine  colour,  turn  them  into  a 

way  as  for  currants :  stone  the  fruit  or  dish,  and  send  to  table.    This  charlotte, 

not,  as  is  preferred.  however,  is  usually  eaten  cold. 

Rhubarb  Tart.    This  plant  is  used       Another  way :  Peel  and  cut  out  tlie 

alone,  or  mixed  with  an    equal  quan-  cores  of  as  many  apples  as  may  be  re- 

tity  of  gooseberries ;  however  used,  the  quired,  cut  them  in  pieces,  adding  sugar 

peel  must  be  stripped  off,  and  the  veget-  and  powdered  cinnamon  to  taste;  boil 

able  be  cut  into  two  or  three  strips,  and  them  to  a  marmalade ;  cut  some  long  slices 

into  pieces  about  an  inch  long :  sweeten  of  bread  very  thin,  and  arrange  round 

well  with  brown  sugar,  and  cover  with  a  moidd,  and  pour  in  the  marmalade ; 

paste.  cover  the  top  with  crumb  of  bread  dipoed 

GroosEBBRRT  Tart.    When  the  goose-  in  butter ;  place  the  mould  on  some  not 

berries  have  been  trimmed,  scald  them  in  ashes,  covermg  the  top  also  with  hot  ashes, 

boiling  water,  and  then  drain  them ;  pro-  or  a  brasing  pan :  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

ceed  as  for  other  tarts.  will  cook  it. 

Jeixt  Tarts.    Cover  the  bottom  and        Tartubts.    Having  made  a  puff  paste, 

edges  of  a  tart-dish  with  puff  paste,  and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a  hdf-crown ; 

bake  it;  when  baked,  cover  the  paste  at  with    this  paste  line    some   patty-pans, 

the   edge  of  the  dish  with  sugar,  and  which  are  to  be  filled  with  any  kind  of 

glaze  with  a  salamander ;  when  cold,  fill  sweetmeats,  covering  them  with  fine  strips 

uie  dish  with  any  kind  of  jelly.    This  is  of  paste ;  bake  for  half  an  hour ;  when 

the  only  plan  to  be  adopted  with  jelly ;  done,  cover  with  sugar,  and  glaze  with  a 

it  cannot  be  put  into  the  oven,  as  it  would  salamander, 
melt.  MiNCJs   Pies,    Take  three  pounds  of 

Apple    Tart — (French    bibthoi).)  bloom  raisins,  stoned  and  cut  small,  a 

Scald  eight  or  ten  large  apples,  and  when  pound  of  orange-peel  cut  fine,  a  dozen 

cold  ma^  them  with  a  spoon;  then  add  to  apples  finely  minced,    hidf  a  pound  of 

them  the  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  sweet  almonds,  pounded  in  a  mortar  with 

two  eggs,  and  mix  the  whole  well  toge-  a  little  white  wine,  a  nutmeg  grated,  half 

ther,  adding  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  or  three 

taste ;  cover  the  inside  and  edges  of  a  cloves,  and  a  little  cinnamon  pounded, 

tart-dish  with  puff  paste,  filling  the  dish  three  pounds  of  beef  suet  finely  minced, 

with  the  marmalade ;  bake  for  an  hour :  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar ;  mix  all 

before  serving,  and  cover  with  powdered  these  ingredients  well  together,  adding  a 

sugar.  pint  of  white  wine  and  two  glasses  of 

Another   way :   Take    some   rennets,  brandy.    The  mass  must  ^en  be  packed 

cut  them  in  halves,  peel  them,  and  take  closely  in  stone  ji^  fi^r  use,  covering  well 

out  the  cores ;  cook  them  in  a  pan,  with  with   paper.      When  used,    dredge  the 

ft  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  a  little  patty-pans  with  flour,  line  them  with  puff 

water,  a  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  some  paste,  and  fill  with  the  meat,  cover  with 

lemon-peel ;   when  they  are  well  done,  paste,  and  bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven.    A 

and  the  syrup  is  reduced  in  quantity,  little  more  wine  should  be  added  when 

take  them  out,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  pies  are  made, 
they  are  cold ;  then  line  a  pie-dish  with  a       Lemon  Mince-Pies.  Take  as  many  lai^ 

ricn  crust,  put  in  the  apples,  cover  with  lemons  as  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  having 

another  crust,  glaze  vntn  white  of  egg,  cut  each  of  them  into  two,  squeeze  out  the 

and  bake  in  the  oven.  juice,  and  remove  the  pulp  nom  the  skins; 

AppiiE    Charlotte.     Peel   and    cut  boil  them  until  tender,  and  pound  in  a 

fifteen  apples  into  quarters,  taking  out  the  mortar;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  pounded 

cores,  then  cut   each  quarter  into    fine  sugar,    half  a  pound  of  currants  well 

slices,  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  washed  and  dried,  and  the  same  weight 

quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet  finely  minced.    Mix  all  these 

gf  white  powdered  sugar,  and  a  little  cin-  ingredients  well  together,  and  fill  the 

namon ;  they  must  be  cooked  over  a  very  patty-pans  as  for  the  other  sort  of  mince 
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pies.     Some  citron  cut  small  to  be  added        Bicb  Chebss-Cake.    To  half  a  pound 
whex)  used.  of  ground  rice,  add  an  equal  weight  of 

FsANGiPANB.  Put  into  a  saucepan  a  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  melted  butter, 
pint  of  fine  flour,  and  beat  it  up  well  with  nearlj  cold ;  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the 
a  dozen  eggs,  then  add  a  quiurt  of  milk,  whites  of  fire  eggs,  well  beaten ;  a  large 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt ;  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  rati^ui,  and  the 
and  beat  the  whole  up ;  put  it  on  the  peel  of  a  letnon  grated.  "Mix.  well  to- 
fire,  let  it  boil  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  gether,  and  bake  as  above, 
stirring  constantly,  and  taking  care  to  Maids  or  Hoivoub,  ob  Puddikg  Pibs. 
prevent  its  sticking ;  then  take  it  off  the  Beat  a  pound  of  broken  loaf  sugar,  with 
fire,  and  beat  up  with  it  ten  sweet  and  two  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  in  a  mortar, 
bitter  almonds  blanched,  and  three  or  fi)ur  some  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and  a  few 
macaroons,  all  previously  pounded  in  a  bitter,  and  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls 
mortar,  with  a  little  orange  flower  water,  of  orange-flower  water.  The  almonds 
and  suflicient  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  the  must  be  mixed  in  the  last  thing  before  the 
whole  ;  stir  these  weU  together  with  a  patty  pans  are  filled.  Bake  as  above, 
wooden  spoon.  (jAlbttb.     This  is  a  favourite   pas- 

Chbesb-Cakbs.  To  a  pound  and  a  try  with  the  working  classes  in  France, 
half  of  poimded  sugar,  add  the  yolks  of  and  occasionally  with  the  upper  orders, 
nine,  and  the  whites  of  six,  eggs,  well  Few  persons  in  Paris  go  to  the  minor 
beaten,'the  juice  of  four  lemons,  the  rind  theatres  on  the  Boulevaits  without  pur- 
of  two  grated,  and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  chasing  some  galette  to  eat  there  between 
butter  ;  put  all  these  ingredients  into  a  the  ac^  and  it  is  really  amusing  to  see 
saucepan,  stirring  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  the  pretty  grisettes  munching  away  as 
until  of  the  consistence  of  honey ;  pour  it  soon  as  the  act  drop  has  fallen,  although 
into  small  jars,  and  when  cold,  put  paper  their  e^es  may  just  previously  have  been 
dipped  in  brandy  over.  It  will  keep  good  streanung  with  tears  at  some  affecting 
for  a  considerable  time.  passage  of  a  melo-drama.    These  transi- 

Lem ON  Chbese-Gabibs.  Bruise  in  a  tions  from  mental  to  bodily  sensitiveness, 
mortar  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  pre-  are,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
vioualy  blanched ;  add  to  them  the  grated  the  French,  who  seldom  allow  their  grief 
rind  of  four  lemons,  a  pound  of  broken  to  spoil  their  appetite.  The  extent  to 
lump  sugar,  the  same  weight  of  melted  which  the  common  people  in  France  in- 
butter  when  nearly  cold,  and  the  yolks  of  dulge  in  ealette,  may  be  judged  of  from 
sixteen  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  the  &ct,  uiat  a  man  who  kept  a  shop  for 
beaten  ;  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  to-  the  sale  of  it  near  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
gether,  and  put  into  pattypans  lined  with  theatre  in  Paris,  and  who  had  a  renommee 
puff  paste.    Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,    over  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  local- 

Obange  Chbbse-Cakbs  are  made  in  i^,  sold  the  good- will  of  his  shop,  a  place 
the  same  manner,  substituting  oranges  about  four  feet  square,  for  more  than  two 
for  lemons.  thousand  pounds  sterling.    The  twelfth 

AxM OND  Chebsb-Cakbs.  Blanch  and  cakes  in  France  are  merely  galette  marked 
pound  in  a  mortar  a  pound  and  a  half  of  in  slices.  A  bean  is  placed  in  one  of 
sweet  and  twenty  bitter  almonds,  add  to  them,  and  the  person  to  whose  share  this 
them  the  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites  j&dls,  \s  chosen  king  for  the  evening,  and 
of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  a  pound  and  a  is  expected  to  do  all  the  honours,  and 
quarter  oi  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  pound  after  having  chosen  his  queen,  to  make  a 
and  a  half  of  melted  butter  nearly  cold,  a  present  of  champagne  vrine,  or  some  other 
nutmeg,  and  tiie  peel  of  two  lemons  luxury,  to  the  party, 
grated,  two  wine-glassfuls  of  orange-flower  Mrs.  Bundell,  in  ner  Domestic  Cookery, 
water,  and  a  little  brandy.  Let  all  these  gives  the  following  as  the  recipe  ror 
ingredients  be  well  mixed  together,  and  galette,  and  calls  it  a  Parisian.  The 
bi£ed  in  patty  pans,  as  above.  English  housewife  will  see  that  it  is  nei- 

CocoA-NuT  Cheesb-Cakes.  Having  ther  more  nor  less  than  puff  paste,  made 
washed  and  dried  the  nut,  pare  off  the  a  little  more  solid  than  usual :  ^*  Take 
rind  and  grate  it ;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  equal  quantities  of  butter  and  flour,  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar  in  a  uttle  water,  little  salt,  and  two  egffs,  (in  the  corn- 
then  add  the  nut,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils ;  moner  sorts  of  galette,  however,  no  eggs 
when  nearly  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  three  are  used,  the  ingredients  are  merely 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  flour,  butter,  and  salt,)  knead  the  whole 
bake  as  above.  together   into  a  paste,  roll  it   as   th^' 
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as  a  crown  piece,  (here,  again,  we  must  little  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  an 

heg  to  observe  that  the  raris  galette  is  ounce  of  brown  sugar ;  mix  all  these  in- 

usuallj  rolled  to  twice  the  thickness  of  a  gredients  well  together  with  four  eggs, 

crown  piece,)  and  make  it  the  size  of  a  well  beaten,  and  a  little  milk ;  pour  into 

desert  plate,  (or  much  larger)  mark  it  a  buttered  pie  dish,  and  bake  in  a  mode- 

with  a  knife  so  as  to  form  mamonds ;  put  rate  oven  fot  an  hour.    When  done,  turn 

it  into  the  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  out,  aud  strew  it  over  with  powdered 

take  it  out,  beat  up  two  eggs  with  a  little  lump  sugar. 

cream,  and  some  salt,  pour  it  over  the  BisBoir  Plum  Pitdbing.  Make  a  good 

cake,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  to  bake  for  suet  paste,  roll  it  out  to  an  oblong  smipe, 

another  quarter  of  an  hour."    This  recipe  then  cover  it  pretty  thicklj  with  currants 

of  Mrs.  Bundell^s  is  for  galette  of  tne  well  washed  and  dried,  and  a  little  lemon 

finer  sort    The  common  galette  has  only  peel  grated,  and  roll  up  tightlv,  closing  at 

one  baking,  and  is  usually  taken  from  the  the  ends ;  tie  up  in  a  cloth,  put  it  in 

oven  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour ;  serre 

quite  done,  to  be  glazed — ^viz.,  to  have  a  with  sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  sugar, 

little  white  of  egg,  mixed  with  a  very  and  white  wine  or  brandy, 

small  quantity  of  sugar,  rubbed  over  it,  as  BiBBOir    Pudbihg    with   Pbe8ebv£. 

is  done  with  a  pie  crust.  Proceed  as  above,  substituting  any  kind 

Plum    Pubdeng.     To   a    pound    of  of  jam  for  the  currants.    Eat  with  a  little 

fresh  beef  suet,  finely  minced,  add   a  cold  butter. 

pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  the  Camp  Pudincngs.  Put  into  a  saucepan 
same  weight  of  currants,  well  wasned  and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  two  table-spoon- 
dried,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  ftils  of  brown  sugar,  a  little  lemon  peel, 
of  grated  crumb  of  bread,  the  pe^  of  a  and  a  pint  of  vi^ter ;  when  it  is  just  on 
lemon  grated,  half  a  nutmeg,  grated,  eight  the  point  of  boiling,  take  it  off,  and  stir  in 
eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  canned  half  a  pound  of  well-dried  flour,  taking 
lemon  and  orange  peel,  half  a  pound  of  care  it  does  not  become  lumpy,  and  when 
brown  sugar,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  cold,  mix  in  six  well  beaten  eggs ;  pour 
teacupful  of  cream ;  mix  all  these  ingre*  this  mixture  into  small  cups,  and  bake 
dients  well  together,  put  them  into  a  in  a  quick  oven.  A^  sauce  of  wine,  sugar, 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  seven  or  ^ght  and  butter,  should  be  served  with  them, 
hours,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  stop  Macaroni  Pudding.  Mix  anv  quan- 
boiling  durinfi^  that  time,  and  keeping  the  tity  of  macaroni  in  some  good  mill,  in  the 
vessel  well  filled  up  vdth  boiling  water  as  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
it  wastes ;  before  serving,  strew  powdered  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter,  and  when 
loaf  sugar  over  it.  Serve  with  it  a  sauce  quite  tender,  sweeten  with  brown  sugar, 
as  follows :  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  add  a  little  more  milk,  and  iSree 
four  or  five  table^spoonfids  of  powdered  eggs  well  beaten.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
su^,  and  aj^ece  of  butter,  stirring  it  till  dish  in  a  Dutch  oven  for  three-quarters  of 
quite  hot.     Plain  melted  butter,  sweet-  an  hour. 

ened  with  good  brown   sugar,  may  be  Vebmicelm  Pudding.      Follow  the 

also  used.  directions  given  for  macaroni  pudding. 

Baked  Plum  Pudding.  Scald  a  French  Tansy  Pudding.  Prepare  some  crumb 

roll  in  boiling  milk,  when  the  bread  has  of  bread  with  boiling  imfk,  as  directed  for 

become  well  soaked,  drain  off  what  milk  marrow  pudding ;  when  it  is  cold,  beat 

remains,  and  with  a  silver  spoon  beat  the  up  well  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  tiie  whites 

bread  to  a  pap,  to  which  add  a  quarter  of  of  three  eggs ;  pound  some  tansy  with 

apound  of  well-cleaned  currants,  a  quarter  two  or  three  leaves  of  spinach,  and  put  in 

of  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  a  Mttle  lemon  as  much  of  the  expressed  juice  as  will 

peel  and  nutmeg,  grated,  a  few  blanched  make  the  pudding  of  a  good  green  colour, 

sweet  almonds,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  grated  nutmegi 

well  beaten,  and  sweeten  to  palate ;  mix  and  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter :  mix  all 

all  well  together,  pour  into  a  buttered  pie  these  ingredients  well  together,  sweeten 

dish,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.    This  to  taste,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  in  & 

pudding  is  better  when  eaten  cold.  saucepan  till  it  is  hot ;  bake  it  in  a  but- 

Family  Plum  Pudding.  Take  a  pound  tered  dish  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  minced  Strew  the  top  with  powdered  sugar  before 

fine,  half  a  pound  of  well  washed  cur-  serving. 

rants,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  grated,  or  Baked  Hasty  Pudding.    Boil  in  a 

cut  fine,  a  few  bitter  almonds  grated,  a  quart  of  good  milk,  about  a  quarter  of  « 
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pound  of  flour,  until  it  becomes  pretty  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  an  hour,  in  a  dish 
thick,  itiea  put  it  into  a  basin  with  some  lined  with  puff  paste, 
butter,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  sweeten  Battbr  Pudding.  To  twelve  large 
to  taste ;  when  quite  cold,  mix  in  six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  two  quarts  of 
eggs,  well  beaten ;  line  a  djsh  with  thin  good  milk,  add  twelve  eggs,  very  well 
puff  paste,  covering  the  bott(»n  of  it  with  beaten,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  well  to- 
any  kind  of  preserve  (not  jelly),  pour  the  gether,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  then 
pudding  over  it,  and  bake  in  a  slack  oven  pour  it  iuto  a  well-floured  pudding  cloth, 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  or  into  a  mould,  and  boil  for  two  hours 

Whit£  Pudding.  Boil  in  a  quart  of  and  a  half;  serve  it  with  a  sauce  made  by 
milk,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  to  dredging  a  small  piece  of  butter  with 
which  add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  three  flour,  and  melting  it  with  a  little  water, 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  little  wijie  well 
stir  it  in  the  milk,  and  just  before  it  is  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  the 
taken  off  the  fire,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  yolks  of  two  or  three  eges  well  beaten, 
finesh  butter ;  wbei  served,  cover  the  to^  It  must  be  well  stirred  warn  quite  hot,  but 
with  currant  jelly  or  preserve.  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil.    Add  a  litde 

Oxford  Pudding.  Wash  some  rice  cinnamon,  or  any  other  spice  that  may  be 
well  in  several  waters,  and  tie  it  up,  but    {H«ferred. 

not  too  tightly,  in  a  pudding  cloth ;  put  it  Muffin  Pudding.  Split  in  halves  as 
on  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  many  muffins  as  may  be  required,  and 
hours ;  mix  some  well- waited  currants  having  put  into  a  tin  shape  a  layer  of  any 
with  the  rice,  and  eat  with  sweet  sauce,  sort  <n  preserve  (not  jeUy),  put  over  it  a 
or  cold  butter  and  sugar.  layer  oi  the  muffin,  then  another  of  fruit, 

Bakbd  GroossBSsar  Pudding.  Scald  and  so  on  alternately,  imtil  the  shape  is 
the  fruit,  and  when  quite  tender,  rub  them  full  enough ;  pour  over  it  some  warm  milk, 
through  a  sieve,  and  sweetoi  to  taste  with  in  which  four  or  five  eggs  have  been  pre- 
good  lorown  sugar ;  then  melt  a  quarter  viously  beaten  up ;  cover  the  shape,  and 
of  a  pound  of  butter  in  some  cream,  beat  stand  it  in  a  saucepan  o£  boiling  water ; 
the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  three  let  it  boil  in  this  manner  for  twenty  mi- 
eggs  ;  grate  a  little  lemon  peel,  and  mix  nutes,  then  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with 
the  whole  well  together,  adding  a  little  sweet  sauce.  A  French  roll  may  be  sub- 
ratafia,  and  bake  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  stituted  for  the  muffins,  and  it  will  be 
paste ;  grate  sugar  over  it  before  serving,     better  if  this  pudding  be  prepared  some 

Boiubd  GrOosEBBBBT  PuDDiNG.  Pre-  hours  before  it  is  boiled, 
pare  the  fruit  as  above,  and  having  rolled  Gbrbian  Puffs.  Mix  two  large  table- 
out  a  light  crust  to  a  proper  size,  lay  it  spoonfuls  of  flour,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
on  a  large  basin,  pour  in  the  fruit,  and  tie  of  cream,  two  ^;g8  well  beaten,  a  httle 
up  and  boil  in  a  cloth ;  when  done,  cut  a  grated  nutmeg,  four  or  five  bitter  almonds 
small  hole  in  the  top,  and  put  in  a  good-  pounded  in  a  mortar,  a  little  ratt^  and 
sized  piece  of  butter,  and  an  egg  b^t  up  an  ounce  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream, 
with  a  little  cream ;  cover  down  again,  and  Bake  these  ingredients  in  smiJl  buttered 
serve  hot.  cups  for  half  an  hour ;  turn  them  out  in  a 

Another  way :  Take  as  many  gooseber-  dish,  and  serve  immediately  with  sweet 
lies  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the  dish,  and  sauce  poured  over  them, 
simmer  them  till  tender ;  rub  them  through  Citbon  Pudding.  Mix  well  together 
a  sieve,  and  sweeten ;  melt  about  four  a  quart  of  good  cream,  two  large  spoon- 
ounces  of  butter  in  some  cream,  and  add  fuls  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
to  them,  with  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  loaf  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg  grated,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  yolks  of  seven  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half 
Httle  grated  lemon  peel ;  mix  the  whole  a  pound  of  citron  cut  very  small ;  add  a 
well  together,  and  bake  in  a  dish  lined  small  glass  of  ratafia,  and  bake  it  in  a 
with  pirn  paste.  dish  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Ratafia  Pudding.  Blanch  a  quarter  Chbbsb  -  Cakb  Pudding.  Boil  two 
of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  aad  pound  laurel  leaves,  and  two  sticks  of  cinnamon, 
them  in  a  mortar  with  a  littk  orange  in  two  quarts  of  good  milk ;  strain  it,  and 
flower  water ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  when  nearly  colc^  add  twelve  eggs  well 
ratafia  cakes,  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  beaten,  and  four  in  which  tbree  or  four 
whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  a  quart  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  have  been  beaten ; 
of  good  cream,  three  glasses  of  sherry,  put  the  whole  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  it 
and  three  ounces   of  powdered  sugar,    until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  cus- 
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terd  cream ;  tihen  take  it  oflF,  and  stir  into  Mabrow  Pudding.     Pout  over  tlie 

it  a  half  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter,  crumb  of  a  French  roll,  three  pmts  of 

three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  boiling  milk;  cover  it  closely  for  an  hour; 

same  weight  of  well- washed  currants,  and  then  add  to  it  a  pound  of  marrow  cut  into 

a   small    nutmeg  grated  ;    add  a  large  small  bits,  half  a  pound  of  raisins  stoned, 

wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  bake  in  a  the  same  quantity  of  currants,  well  washed 

dish  lined  with  puff  paste.  Jmd  dried,  twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 

Cocoa  Nut  Pudding.    Add  to  the  in-  little  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  ped ;  mix 

gredients  given  for  cocoa-nut  cheese  cakes,  well  sdl  these  ingredients  with  the  bread 

the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  quarter  of  a  and  milk,  sweeten  with  brown  sugar,  and 

pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  bake  as  above,  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven.  The 

Orange  Pudding.    Mix  well  together  dish  may  be  lined  or  not  with  puff  paste, 

the  yolks  of  nine  and  the  whites  of  five  as  approved.    A  small  glass  of  brandy 

eggs,  six  table-spoonfiils  of  orange  mar-  may  be  added  when  the  pudding  is  well 

msdade,  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  mixed. 

the  same  weight  of  melted  butter;  six  Arrow-root  Pudding.    Thepropor- 

table-spoon^ls  of  grated  bread,  and  half  lion  of  arrow-root  for  this  pudding  is  two 

a  pint  of  cream ;  bake  in  a  dish  lined  and  large  spoonfuls  to  two  quarts  of  milk. 

ecteed  with  puff  paste.    Add  a  little  ra-  The  arrow-root  must  be  first  well  mixed 

ta&  or  brandy,  when  put  into  the  dish.  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  when 

Lemon  Pudding,    ^il  fi>ur  lemons  in  the  remainder  of  the  milk  has  boiled,  add 

water  imtil    quite   soft,    keeping    them  it  to  the  former ;  when  it  is  nearly  cold, 

closely  covered  the  whole  time,  take  out  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten, 

the  pips,   and  pound  the   lemons  to  a  three  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  two 

paste;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  ounces  of  butter,  broken  into  small  bits ; 

finely  powdered,  the  same  weight  of  fresh  add  a  little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  as  the 

butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  and  uie  yolks  of  flavour  may  be  approved.    When  all  these 

six  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  these  ingre-  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  turn  it  into  a 

dients  well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a  tin  buttered  ctish,  and  bake  for  about  a  quarter 

lined  with  puff  paste;  before  serving,  turn  of  an  hour. 

it  out,  and  cover  the  top  with  grated  Baked  Potatoe  Pudding.  Follow  the 

lump  sugar.  directions  given  for  carrot  pudding;  or 

Sago  Pudding.    Wash  well,  and  pick  the  following : — ^Boil  any  required  quan- 

two  table-spoonfuls  of  sago,  which  boil  in  tity  of  potatoes   in  their  skins ;  when 

about  a  quart  of  water,  with  a  little  lemon  done,  but  not  split,  peel  and  bruise  them 

peel,  and  cinnamon ;  when  it  has  become  in  a  mortar,  with  about  half  a  pound  of 

rather  thick,  add  as  much  white  wine  as  butter,  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of 

may  be  necessary  to  flavour  it  well,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten,  a  little  mted 

sweeten  to  the  palate;  then  beat  the  yolks  nutmeg,  and  a  smaQ  glass  of  rata£a,  or 

of  five,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  brandy ;  bake  in  a  dish  well  buttered,  in 

add  to  the  above ;  mix  together,  and  pour  a  slow  oven,  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

the  whole  into  a  pie  dish  lined  with  puff  Before  serving,  turn  it  out,  and  powder  it 

paste ;  bake  about  twenty  minutes.  over  with  white  sugar.    It  may  be  eaten 

Tapioca  Pudding.    Soak  three  table-  with  sweet  sauce, 

spoonfuls  of  tapioca  for  an  hour  in  warm  Boiled  Potatob  Puddihg.    Having 

water ;  then  strain,  and  mix  it  with  the  boiled  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  peel  and 

yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  pound  of 

well  beaten,  three  pints  of  good  m3^,  butter,  previously  melted  for  the  purpose, 

some  grated  nutmeg,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  the  same  weight  of  pounded  lump  sugar, 

and  a  little  white    wine  ;    sweeten   to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  blanched  sweet 

taste ;  bake  in  a  pie  dish,  well  buttered,  ahnonds  bruised,  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 

and  lined  with  puff  paste.  andhalf  a  glass  of  ratafou    Binl  in  acloth, 

Buttermujl  Pudding.    Turn  a  quart  or  a  buttered  basin,  and  serve  with  sweet 

of  new  milk  with  a  pint  of  buttermilk;  sauce. 

drain  off  the  whey,  and  mix  with  the  curd  Carrot  Pudding.    Take  the  red  part 

the  crumb  of  a  roll  grated,  a  little  lemon  of  two  or  three  boiled  carrots,  and  pound 

peel  grated,  some    nutmeg,  some   rich  in  a  mortar  with  some  grated  bread,  some 

cream,  three  ounces  of  cold  melted  butter,  butter  melted  for  the  purpose,  a  sufficient 

the  yolks  of  ^ve,  and  the  whites  of  two  quantity  of  sugar,  a  twle-spoonfiil  of  any 

^gs;  sweeten  the  whole  to  taste,  and  bake  sort  of  marmalade;  then  add  a  litUe  grated 

with  puff  paste  for  about  half  an  hcrar.  nutm^  and  lemon  peel,  and  four  eggs  well 
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beaten ;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and    and  having  laid  in  the  hottom  of  a  pudding 
^bake  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  oaste.  dish  some  preserved  gooseberries  or  cur- 

^  Raspbsrbt  Pudding.  Take  a  suffi-  rants,  add  the  bread;  then  pour  over  it 
cient  quantity  of  raspberry  jam,  a  little  some  good  milk,  three  well  beaten  eggs, 
good  cream,  the  yolk  of  ei&^ht  eggs  well  and  a  Tittle  orange-flower  water,  and  bi^e 
beaten,  some  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  for  half  an  hour.  *  Grate  nutmeg  over  the 
clarified  butter;  beat  the  whole  well  to-    top  when  served. 

gether,  and  bake  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  Baked  GBOuia>  Bicb  Pudding.  Take 
paste.  ^  any  quantity  of  ground  rice,  in  the  pro- 

Chbese  Pudding.  Put  into  a  sauce-  portion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pint 
pan  half  a  pound  of  good  grated  cheese,  of  milk,  and  when  well  mixed,  boil  it, 
with  a  pint  of  new  milk,  five  ounces  of  stirring  it  all  the  time ;  then  add  a  quarter 
grated  bread  crumbs,  and  two  eggs  well  of  a  pound  of  butter,  (for  the  same  propor- 
beaten ;  stir  well,  till  the  cheese  is  dis-  tion  of  rice  and  milk,)  and  when  nearly 
solved,  and  then  put  it  into  a  buttered  cold  sweeten  it  to  taste,  and  add  the  yolks 
dish,  and  brown  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  of  six  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  well 
with  a  salamander.    Serve  quite  hot.  beaten,  a  little  orange-flower  water,  a  little 

£gg  Pudding.  Take  the  yolks  of  eight,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  small  glass  of  brandy ; 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  brown  it  with 
half  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  half  a  pound  of   a  salamander. 

good  brown  sugar,  a  little  flour,  a  little  Boiled  Gbound  Bice  Pudding.  Mix 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a  glass  of  brandy;  in  a  quart  of  good  milk  and  a  little  orange- 
mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  flower  water,  half  a  pound  of  rice  flour, 
having  melted  half  a  pound  of  butter,  add  boil  it  till  thick,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
them  to  it  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  and  put  and  mix  in  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  little 
the  whole  into  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste,  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  lemon  peel,  the 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  twenty  yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
minutes.  well  beaten ;  sweeten  to  taste  with  brown 

Tbansfabent  Pudding.  Put  into  a  sugar,  and  boil  it  in  a  buttered  basin 
stewpan  a  pound  of  good  fresh  butter,  the  thoroughly  filled;  serve  with  hot  sweet 
same  weight  of  lump  sugar  well  pounded,    sauce. 

and  ten  eggs  well  beaten ;  stir  it  over  the  Boiled  Bice  Pudding.  Boil  half  a 
fire  until  it  gets  pretty  thick ;  then  throw  pound  of  rice  in  water,  till  it  is  quite  soft, 
it  into  a  basm  to  cool,  and  add  to  it  a  little  then  put  into  a  basin,  and  stir  into  it  four 
grated  nutmeg;  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
with  puff  paste;  grate  sugar  over  the  some  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel  grated; 
top  beiore  serving,  and  glaze  with  a  sala-  work  the  whole  well  together,  adding  a 
jnander.  pound  of  grocers*  currants,  well  washed 

CusTABD  Pudding.  Boil  in  a  quart  of  and  cleaned;  when  the  whole  has  been 
milk,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  and  well  mixed  together,  put  it  into  a  pudding 
grated  nutmeg;  when  this  is  nearly  cold,  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours ;  serve  wit£ 
strain,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  eight,    vdne  sauce. 

and  the  whites  of  four  egffs,  well  beaten ;  Baked  Bice  Pudding.  Wash  well  a 
boil  in  a  cloth,  or  buttered  basin,  for  half  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  and  let  it  sim- 
an  hour ;  serve  with  wine  sauce.  mer  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  quart  of  milk, 

Bbead  and  Butteb  Pudding.  Lay  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  or  a  few  bitter 
into  the  bottom  of  a  mould,  well  buttered,  almonds,  till  the  milk  begins  to  thicken ; 
some  thin  slices  of  a  French  roll  buttered,  then  take  it  off,  and  when  a  little  cool 
strew  over  them  a  layer  of  well  washed  stir  in  a  good  sized  piece  of  butter,  a 
currants,  imtil  the  shape  is  half  filled;  quarterofapoundofgoodbrownsugar;the 
then  add  half  a  pint  of  currant  wine,  or,  yolk  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  to  be  poured 
if  not  at  hand,  brandy  or  rum;  let  this  over  the  top,  when  all  the  other  ingre- 
stand  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  pour  dients  are  well  mixed;  grate  a  little  nutaieg 
oyer  it  a  quart  of  good  milk,  adding  six  over  the  top;  bake  for  twenty  minutes  m 
eggs  well  beaten,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,    a  slow  oven. 

and  sugar ;  boil  it  two  hours,  and  serve  Cottage  Puddings.  Having  cut  up 
with  wine  sauce.  yery  fine  a  pound  of  suet,  add  to  it  about 

Bbead  Pudding.  Cut  the  crumb  of  a  a  pound  of  currants,  well  washed  and 
French  roll  into  thin  slices,  and  scald  dried,  the  same  quantity  of  crumb  of 
them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  bread  grated,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  wine-glass 
milk;  when  it  is  cold,  mash  the  bread,    of  ratafia,  and  a  little  orange  flower  water; 
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mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  with  out,  and  heat  them  smooth,  addingas  much 
ten  eggs,  well  heaten,  form  into  a  stiff  powdered  loaf  sugar  as  thiej  may  require, 
paste;  then  ruh  the  hands  well  with  some  fresh  hutter,  the  juice  and  peel  of  a 
flour,  roll  the  paste  into  small  halls,  and  lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs, 
&y  toa  good  colour,  keeping  them  hriskly  well  heaten ;  line  a  dish  with  puff  paste, 
moved  ahout  in  the  fryilig-pan,  that  thev  put  in  the  apples,  and  hake  for  three 
may  not  laum ;  when  done,  serve  with  quarters  of  an  hour.  Grate  white  sugar 
sugar  strewed  over  them,  and  sweet  sauce,    over  the  top  when  served. 

Damson  Pudding.  Make  a  hatter  with  Boix^d  Afpub  Pudding.  Prepare  the 
well  heaten  eggs,  milk,  flour,  and  sugar  to  apples  as  for  apple  tart,  and  place  l^em  in 
taste,  and  mix  in  the  hatter  some  damsons  a  crust  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
stoned ;  boil  in  a  buttered  basin  for  two  for  beef-steak  pudding ;  when  done,  cut 
hours.  out  a  round  hole  in  the  top,  and  put  in  a 

Cabouna  Snow  BAUiS.  Boil  some  piece  of  firesh  butter,  and  some  good  moist 
rice  in  milk  until  quite  soft;  prepare  some    sugar. 

large  apples  as  for  apple  dumpungs,  and  Apple  Dumpungs.  Having  pared  and 
having  placed  as  much  of  the  rice  upon  a  scooped  out  the  core  of  six  large  apples, 
small  cloth  as  wiU  entirely  cover  the  apple  put  a  clove  and  a  little  grated  lemon  peel 
like  a  crust;  tie  each  up  closely,  and  boil  into  each,  and  enclose  them  in  puff  paste; 
for  two  hours ;  serve  with  melted  butter  boil  them  in  small  pidding  cloths,  sepa- 
and  sugar,  or  with  wine  sauce.  rately,  for  an  hour.    Before  serving,  open 

Suet  Pudding.  Chop  some  beef  suet  the  top  of  each,  and  put  in  a  small  piece 
very  fine,  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  and  strew  over  them  a  little 
of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
crumb  of  bread,  grated,  a  little  salt,  a  pint  Appiji  Cake.  Peel  and  core  a  dozen 
of  milk,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  good  apples,  and  make  them  into  a  mar- 
the  whole  well  together,  and  boil  in  a  malade  with  a  little  lemon  peel  and  cinna- 
cloth  for  four  or  five  hours ;  serve  plain,  mon ;  when  done,  pass  them  through  a 
to  eat  with  meat,  or  with  sweet  sauce.  sieve,  and  put  them  into  a  saoe^an  with 

Imitation  Suet  Pudding.  Mix  half  a  tablespoonfrd  of  potatoe  fecula,  (see 
a  pint  of  good  cream,  half  the  quantity  of  Stasch,)  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two 
milk,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  three  quarters  ounces  of  butter;  evaporate  them  over 
of  a  poimd  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  a  tea-  the  fire,  and  when  quite  dry,  beat  up  sa 
cupful  of  melted  butter,  well  together,  eggs,  and  mix  with  them,  then  put  the 
and  boil  in  a  buttered  basin  for  two  hours.    wlK)le  in  a  buttered  mould,  an^  bake  in  a 

Yobkshibe  Pudding.  This  pudding  slow  oven, 
is  usually  made  to  eat  with  roast  heei,  and  AppiiE  Fritters.  Cut  some  apples 
in  the  county  from  whence  it  takes  its  into  small  pieces,  and  stew  them  witii  a 
name,  is  a  never-failing  accompaniment  to  little  water,  sugar,  and  lemon  peel ;  when 
that  joint;  but  it  is  frequently  served  and  quite  tender,  add  a  little  white  wine,  the 
eaten  before  the  meat.  To  make  it,  mix  juice  of  a  sxnall  lemon,  and  a  small  piece 
together  six  tablespoonfiils  of  flour,  a  little  of  butter ;  let  this  cool,  and  mix  to  a  hatter: 
salt,  a  pint  of  good  milk,  and  three  eggs,  fry,  and  serve  with  powdered  sugar  over 
well  beaten;  &en  put  this  batter  into  a    tliem. 

shallow  tin,  well  buttered,  set  it  on  a  Another  vMiy:  Make  a  thick  batter, 
gridiron  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  c<»npo8ed  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  three 
and  then  place  it  under  the  beef  that  is  quarters  of  a  pint  Scream,  a  little  yeast, 
roasting.  a  glass  of  white  wine,  half  a  glass  of  ratafia, 

Flan.  Under  the  head  Galette,  we  a  little  orange  flower  water,  and  a  little 
give  the  recipe  for  a  common,  but  very  grated  nutmeg,  adding  as  much  flour  as 
ravourite  kind  of  pastry  in  France.  Flan  may  be  necessary ;  ped  and  core  three  or 
is  another  equally  popular  prejfiaration.  It  four  apples,  and  cut  into  small  thin  tits, 
is  made  exactly  as  a  Yorkshire  pudding  mix  with  the  batter,  which  must  he 
is  made  in  England,  adding,  however,  a  then  covered  over,  and  stood  near  the 
little  sugar,  and  is  baked  in  an  ov«i  with-  fire  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  drop 
out  meat  over  it.  the  batter  into  boiling  lard,  and  fiy  to  a 

Baked  Apple  Pudding.  Choose  some  good  colour.  Strew  sugar  over  them  when 
large  apples,  and  when  they  have  been    served. 

pared  and  cored,  put  them  into  a  stewpan        Another  way:  Having  peeled  the  appl^ 
with  water  just  suflicient  to  cover  them ;    cut  them  into  quarters,  and  remove  the 
when  they  have  become  soft,  take  them    cores,  and  steep  them  for  two  hours  ui 
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brandy ;  diain  and  dry  them  in  a  linen  hours,  stirring  frequently ;  when  it  has 
cloth  covered  with  flour ;  fry  to  a  good  become  thick,  take  it  off,  and  add  to  it  s 
colour,  and  serve,  having  first  covered  little  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a  little  salt, 
them  with  white  powdered  sugar.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed  together, 

Another  way:  Pare  the  apples,  scoop  spread  this  cream  upon  a  dish  which  has 
out  the  core,  and  cut  into  slices  about  the  been  floured,  shake  some  flour  over  it ;  and 
thickness  of  a  dollar;  let  them  steep  for  when  cold,  cut  them  into  bits,  and  fry  in 
some  time  in  brandy,  and  then  dip  them  boiling  lard,  until  a  good  brown  colour ; 
in  a  paste  made  as  for  Brioche  fritters ;  fry  put  sugar  on  them,  and  serve  hot. 
to  a  good  colour,  and  glaze  with  sugar  GroossBBitBT  Fxittbbs.  Prepare  the 
and  a  salamander.  batter  as  befbre  directed ;  stewing  some 

Pjbach  Fsittess — are  made  the  same  gooseberries,  and  mixing  with  it,  instead 
way  as  apple  fritters.  of  the  apple. 

Apbicot  FarrTSBS.  For  this  article  Almond  FBrrrBBS.  Blanch  a  pound 
the  fruit  should  not  be  too  ripe.  Cut  in  of  sweet  almonds ;  pour  over  them  four 
two  as  many  apricots  as  you  may  require,  table-spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water, 
and  having  taken  out  the  stones,  let  them  and  in  a  short  time  8%er  a  pint  and 
soak  for  an  hour  in  brandy,  with  a  a  half  of  cream ;  let  them  stand  for  two 
little  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  hours  and  a  half,  and  then  pound  them 
drain  them,  dip  them  in  the  batter,  and  to  a  paste ;  add  the  yolks  or  nine  eggs, 
fiy  to  a  good  colour.  Before  serving,  well  beaten,  a  few  Naples  biscuits, 
powder  them  well  with  white  sugar.  pounded  sugar,  to  taste,  and  mix  well 

CsBAM  Fbittebs.  Mix  a  handful  of  together ;  fi^  in  butter  to  a  good  colour ; 
well  dried  flour  with  the  whites  and  yolks  serve  witii  powdered  sugar  over  the  top. 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  six,  four  Cubbant  Fbittebs  wrrnouT  Eoos. 
macaroons,  bruised,  a  little  preserved  le-*  Stir  into  some  mild  ale,  as  much  flour  as 
mon-peel,  cut  very  fine,  half  a  pint  of  good  will  form  it  into  a  thick  batter,  and  add 
cream,  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  to  it  a  little  sugar,  and  some  currants ; 
large  lump  of  sugar ;  let  the  whole  beat  up  quickly ;  and  drop  from  a  spoon 
boU  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  into  boiling  lard,  and  fiy  to  a  good  colour, 
hour,  until  the  cream  has  become  of  the  Powder  with  sugar  when  served, 
consistence  of  thick  paste ;  cool  it  on  a  Potatoe  Fbittebs.  Pound  well  in  a 
floured  dish,  dredging  flour  over  it ;  when  mortar,  a  few  mealy  potatoes,  with  a  little 
the  paste  is  quite  cool,  cut  it  into  small  white  wine,  grated  nutmeg,  a  piece  of 
pieces,  roll  them  in  your  hands  to  a  round  butter,  about  the  size  of  an  egg^  a  little 
form,  and  fry  them  of  a  good  colour ;  sugar ;  mix  this  into  a  paste ;  roll  it  out 
when  served,  powder  with  nne  sugar.  with  some  flour,  cut  into  small  round 

Fbittebs  Souffles.  Mix  a  pound  of  pieces,  and  fry  to  a  good  colour ;  serve 
flour,  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  with  sifted  sugar  over  them, 
a  spoonful  of  best  salad  oil,  and  a  little  Commok  Pancake.  Mix  half  a  pound 
salt,  well  together  (the  whites  of  the  eggs  of  flour  with  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
having  been  separately  well  whisked)  add  by  degrees  enou^  good  milk  to  bring 
until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  it  to  a  proper  consistence ;  drop  into  boil- 
Make  the  paste  into  small  balls,  the  size  of  ing  lard,  and  fiy  to  a  good  colour.  When 
a  walnut,  and  fry  in  oil  to  a  good  colour,  served,  pile  them  up  on  the  dish,  with 
and  serve  quite  not,  powdered  over  with  sugar  strewed  between  each.  A  lemon 
sugar.  The  paste  should  be  made  some  should  always  be  sent  to  table  with  pan- 
hours  before  wanted,  as  it  is  lighter.  cakes. 

Bbiochb  Fbittebs.  Take  some  small  Fine  Pancakes.  To  six  table-spoon- 
brioche  cakes  (see  Bbioche  Cake),  and  fuls  of  flour  add  twelve  eggs  well  beaten, 
having  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  a  tumblerful  of  white  wine,  half  a  pound 
middle  part,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  of  melted  butter,  nearly  cold,  the  same 
cream  or  sweetmeats ;  then  put  the  parts  weight  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  a  little 
together,  dip  them  in  paste  made  of  flour,  grated  nutmeg,  a  quart  of  cream,  and  a 
a  uttle  oil,  and  white  wine,  and  fry  of  a  wineglass  of  ratami ;  mix  it  well ;  beat 
good  colour.  Cover  with  sugar  before  the  batter  for  some  time,  and  pour  very 
serving,  and  glaze  with  a  salamander.  thin  into  the  pan.    When  served,  strew 

Bi.anc-Mangb  Fbittebs.    Put  into  a    over  with  poimded  white  sugar. 
stew-pan  half  a  pound  of  ground  rice,       Fbench  Pancakes.    Beat  in  separate 
four  eggs,  a  quart  of  milk,  and  a  quarter    basins  the  yolks  and  whites  of  ten  ec^gs ; 
of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  let  it  boil  three    mix  with  the  yolks  six  table-spoonfuls  of 
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pounded  white  suffar,  the  same  quantity  which  reason  it  does  not  endure  long. 
of  flour,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  milk,  It  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  but  grows  best, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  half  the  peel  and  bears  the  finest  fruit,  in  a  warm  situa* 
gprated,  and  a  little  orange  flower  water ;  tion  and  a  sandy  land ;  it  will  not  live  in 
add  the  whites  the  last  thing ;  fry  to  a  a  bleak  and  exposed  position.  In  clear- 
good  colour,  and  serve  with  grated  sugar,    ing  and  digging  the  ground  in  the  month 

Madras  Pancakes.  To  six  eggs,  of  jSTovember,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
well  beaten,  add  six  tablespoonfdls  of  bury  any  of  the  &llen  leaves  at  the  foot 
boiled  rice,  sugar  to  taste,  a  little  of  the  &ee.  A  strong  Utter  woald  be 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  a  little  orange  drawn  from  the  leaves,  which  would  com- 
flower  water ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  municate  its  eflects  to  the  fruit.  To 
fry  in  butter  to  a  good  colour.  When  raise  the  tree,  kernels  should  be  planted 
served,  divide  it  into  quarters,  and  strew  in  furrowed  ground,  at  two  feet  oistance 
over  with  pounded  lump  sugar.  from  each  other,  so  that  the  plants  when 

German  Pancakes.  To  the  whites  of  fit  may  be  easily  transplanted.  The  plant 
six  and  the  yolks  of  twelve  fresh  eggs,  should  be  kept  well  cleared  of  weeds, 
well  beaten,  add,  by  degrees,  three  quar-  and  again  transplanted  in  two  years, 
ters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  They  require  to  be  well  watered  regu- 
a  quart  of  good  milk,  lukewarm,  half  a    larly  through  the  summer.    There  is  no 

Sound  of  melted  butter,  almost  cold,  a  tree  that  requires  such  frequent  removals 
ttle  good  yeast,  and  a  large  wineglassful  as  the  peach  tree ;  its  productiveness  be- 
of  brandy ;  mix  all  these  ingredients  well  ing  thereby  considerably  increased.  The 
together,  and  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  peach  tree  should  be  watered  in  the  even- 
brm^  it  to  a  thick  batter ;  let  it  stand  co-  mg  in  warm  weather  with  cold  water, 
vered  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  half  an  sometimes  mixing  with  it  a  little  of  the 
hour;  then  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  into  square  lees  of  wine,  piurticularly  when  it  ap- 
or  oblong  pieces,  cover  them  with  pre-  pears  to  wither.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
serve  or  marmalade,  double  them,  and  peach  tree  when  there  is  a  danger  of  its 
after  they  have  stood  again  for  twenty  dying,  head  it  down  in  the  way  that  wil- 
minutes,  fry  them  of  a  good  colour  in  lows  are  done,  and  it  will  n^rain  branch 
boiling  lard.  When  served  sift  sugar  out  finer  and  stronger  than  bemre.  Peach 
over  &em,  trees,  if  not  trained  against  walls,  should 

PEACHES.  This  excellent  fruit,  ac-  be  propped  up  with  poles,  as  from  the 
cording  to  some  authors,  was  first  intro-  small  quantity  of  roots  they  throw  out, 
duced  mto  Italy  from  Persia,  by  the  Ro-  thev  have  not  much  hold  in  the  ground, 
mans ;  others  say  that  it  was  first  brought  Iteaches  in  Brandy.  Take  whole 
into  Gaul  by  the  Phocians,  from  whence  peaches,  blanch,  and  peel  them,  and  pre- 
it  was  afterwards  carried  into  Italy.  The  serve  them  as  hereafter  directed,  and  put 
ancients  attributed  many  deleterious  ef-  to  them  as  much  brandy  as  syrup ;  mix 
fects  to  the  peach.  Galen  himself  was  of  the  whole  well  together  without  boiling, 
this  opinion ;  but  experience  has  shewn  Half  a  pound  of  sugar  should  be  put  to 
that  the  only  dan^r  to  be  apprehended  a  pound  of  fruit, 
from  it  is  when  it  is  taken  to  excess ;  the  Preserved  Peaches  without  Brandt. 
same  objection  may  be  raised  against  any  Take  some  peaches  which  are  nearly  ripe, 
other  agreeable  miit.  If  eaten  with  peel  them,  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the 
sugar  and  wine,  no  unpleasant  effect  is  kernels,  and  blanch  them  a  little ;  boil 
likely  to  arise.  Peaches  should  be  chosen  them  gently  in  syrup,  and  leave  them 
ripe,  well  coloured,  juicy,  and  of  a  fine  in  it  till  the  next  day ;  then  take  them 
odour.  They  refresh  and  gently  cool  the  out  and  let  them  drain ;  now  boil  the 
body ;  they  are  very  pleasant  and  whole-  syrup  thoroughly,  put  your  fruit  into  it, 
some  for  young  people  of  sanguine  and  and  let  them  sunmer  for  a  short  time, 
bilious  temperaments,  but  are  not  so  after  which  put  them  into  bottles.  The 
good  for  elderly  persons,  whose  stomachs  quantity  of  syrup  put  into  the  bottles 
are  weaker.  They  are  usually  eaten  with  snould  be  about  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the 
powdered  sugar,  which  adds  to  their  firuit  K  they  are  to  be  preserved  in  their 
wholesome  properties ;  they  are  also  made  green  state,  they  must  be  peeled,  and  the 
into  a  delicious  preserve.  The  leaves  of  kernels  taken  out,  destroying  the  fi^rm  of 
the  peach  tree  have  a  strong  resemblance  the  peach  as  little  as  possible.  Blanch 
to  those  of  the  almond,  but  the  colour  of  them  over  a  moderate  fire,  in  plain  water; 
the  peach  blossom  is  a  little  redder.  The  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into 
peach  tree  throws  out  very  few  roots,  for  cold  water ;  dram  tiiem,  and  boil  them 
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gently  in  syrup.    After  some  time,  they  female  does  not  be^n  to  lay  nntil  she  is 

ave  to  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  three  years  old,  and  then  with  such  se- 

to  get  cold ;  and  are  then  boiled  again  crecy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  her, 

unlal  the  syrup  becomes  very  thick ;  then  in  order  to  find  the  eggs.    When  sitting, 

bottle.  she  never  leaves  her  nest  until  pressed  by. 

Compote  of  Peaches.    Select  those  hunger,  and  returns  immediately  after 

peaches  which  are  the  hardest  to  the  touch;  she  has  taken  her  food.    If  she  be  dis- 

peel  them,  and  take  out  the  stones ;  boil  turbed  much  while  sitting,  she  will  take 

them  until  they  are  soft,  take  them  out,  such  fright  as  either  to  abandon  her  eggs 

and  dip  them  in  cold  water ;  put  them  on  or  destroy  them.     The  eggs  of  the  pea- 

again  to  boil,  with  some  clarified  sug^,  hen  may  sometimes  be  hatched  by  a  com- 

until  no  more  scum  rises ;  then  take  them  mon  hen,  provided  it  be  of  large  size. 

off,  and  serve  hot.  The  fiesh  of  this  bird,  both  male  and 

Pbach  Mabmalade.      Peel  and  cut  female,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 

ripe  peaches,  and  put  them  into  an  iron  ancient  Bomans  and  some  other  nations ; 

pot,  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  but  for  the  last  century  or  two  it  has  been 

sugar  for  every  pound  of  firuit,  taking  rarely  served  at  table  in  any  country, 

care  that  they  do  not  bum;  stir  them  fre-  In  France,  however,  within  the  last  few 

quently,  an^  when  nearly  done,  take  the  years,  it  has  been  considered  &shionable, 

kernels,  which  have  been  previously  put  m  large  parties,  to  serve  the  young  of  the 

aside,  and  blanched,  and  add  them  to  the  bird  when  at  tibe  same  age  as  chickens, 

mannalade;  put  into  pots,  covering  the  top  The  fiesh  of  the  fiill-erown  peacock  is 

with  white  paper,  dipped  in  brandy,  and  coarse ;  but  the  young,  u  carefully  fed,  are 

tying  over  with  wper,  or  thin  parchment,  delicate  and  agreeable  eating.    They  may 

CoMSEBVE  OF  jPeachss.  Mske  a  mar-  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  turkey, 
malade  as  above,  but  without  adding  the  PEARS.  The  variety  of  this  fruit  is 
kernels ;  dry  it  carefully  upon  a  hot  plate,  very  great,  but  most  of  the  eating  pears  are 
or  in  a  slack  oven ;  and  when  nearly  dry,  more  or  less  agreeable.  They  are  much 
mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  marmalade  less  flatulent  than  apples,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  a  pound  of  very  finely  pounded  even  in  large  quantities  by  those  who  could 
sugar;  press  it  into  the  form  of  a  cake,  not  without  inconvenience  eat  a  single 
drying  tnoroughly,  and  it  will  keep  for  apple.  The  finest  pears  known  in  Eng- 
almost  any  length  of  time.  It  cannot  be  land  are  the  Bonne  Chretienne,  the  Jar- 
dried  too  slowly.  gognel,  and  the  Bewry ;  and  the  finest  that 

Peach  Ratafia.    Take  four  quarts  of  are  imported  are  from  the  island  of  Jersey, 

good  French  white  brandy,  two  quarts  of  The  common  Bergamot  pear  is  of  delicious 

peach  juice,  and  two  pounds  of  powdered  flavour.    All  kinds  of  pears  are  more  or 

sugar ;  the  peaches  are  to  be  mlly  ripe,  less  astringent  in  their  nature.    The  best 

and  of  good  quality ;  the  kernels  are  to  mode  of  keeping  pears  for  any  length  of 

be  taken  out,  put  into  a  cloth,  and  pressed  time  is  to  dip  the  stalk  into  wax,  and 

by  a  hand  press ;  the  juice  from  the  kernels  hang  up  the  pear  by  a  string.    It  is  also 

is  to  be  added  to  the  above  mixture  ;  and  advisable,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  gather 

when  the  whole  has  stood  together  for  a  small  portion  of  the  branch  itself  with 

five  or  six  weeks,  in  a  closely-covered  jar,  the  pear,  and  to  seal  it  with  the  stalk, 

it  is  to  be  filtered  ofi^,  and  put  into  bottles.  Pears  do  not  suffer  from  the  action  of  the 

If  it  be  not  convenient  to  press  the  ker-  frost  so  readily  as  apples ;  but  if  they  be 

nels,  put  them  in  a  bottle  with  some  frozen,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put 

brandy  separately,  having  first  chopped  them  near  the  fire,  for  in  that  case  they 

them  well  up,  or  bruised  tnem ;  and  when  would  lose  their  flavour,  and  become  rotten, 

the  ratafia  is  decantered,  add  the  brandy  They  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  dipped  in 

in  which  the  kernels  have  been  steeped.  cold  water  and  be  left  for  some  time.     If 

In  the  United  States,  where  peaches  the  temperature  be  low,  a  little  crust  of  ice 

ve  very  abundant,  it  is  usual  to  make  vnll  form  round  them,  which,  when  the 

them  into  brandy,  which  is  said  to  have  a  pears  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  will 

fine  flavour.  gradually  disappear,  and  leave  the  fruit 

For  the  use  of  peaches  in  pastry,  see  almost  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  it  was 

Pastet.  first  gathered.    The  winter  pears  form  a 

PEACOCK.    A  large  bird,  of  beau-  very  good  dish  cooked  in  various  ways. 

tifnl  plumage,  which  may  be  domesticated  They  may  be  simply  peeled,  cut  into 

nearly  to  tne  same  extent  as  the  common  slices,  and  stewed  gpentiy  vnth  a  little 

fowl,  and  be  fed  in  the  same  way.    The  sugar,  water,  cloves,  and  cumamon,  adding" 
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a  little  lemon  juice ;   or  they  may  be  another  boil ;  when  cold,  take  them  out, 

stewed  in  French  white  wine  with  similar  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  bottles; 

seasoning;  or  be  baked  in  an  oven  in  the  then  thicken  the  syrup  by  a  few  boilings, 

same  way,  adding  a  little  port  wine  to  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy, 

increase  the  flavour  and  improve  the  co-  Filter  the  liquor  through  a  bag,  pour  it 

lour.    The  addition  of  a  little  fresh  lemon-  over  the  fruit,  and  tie  over  the  bottles, 

peel  is  also  an  improvement.  Any  other  pear  of  good  quality  may  be 

Pbab  Mabmaulde.  Take  ripe  pears  treated  in  the  same  way. 
of  good  quality,  fuid,  having  peeled  them,  FEAS.  This  is  a  vegetable  in  almost 
boU  them  until  they  are  quite  soft ;  press  universal  estimation ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  put  the  marma-  one  in  which  persons  whose  digestive 
lade  over  the  fire ;  when  it  is  become  thick,  powers  are  not  strong  must  indulge  but 
moisten  with  syrup,  and  add  powdered  sparingly;  for  although  very  delicate, 
sugar  in  such  proportion  that  tne  whole  it  comes  under  the  (domination  of  a 
quantity  of  sugar  employed  may  be  equal  "  windj"  vegetable.  Great  encourage- 
to  one  pound  for  a  pound  of  fruit.  The  ment  is  given  to  the  market  gardeners 
sugar  and  fruit  are  to  be  made  well  hot,  near  London  to  produce  them  very  early 
and  stirred  frequently,  taking  care,  how-  by  forcing,  as  for  peas  thus  produced  and 
ever,  never  to  pass  the  state  of  simmering;  brought  to  market  about  Christmas,  enor- 
when  it  is  thoroughly  heated,  and  of  a  mous  prices  are  obtained.  There  are  a 
proper  thickness,  put  it  into  pots  in  the  great  variety  of  peas;  but  they  may,  bow- 
usual  way.  ever,  be  classed  under  two  general  heads— 

Peas  Jsllt.    Peel  and  cut  ripe  pears  viz.,  "  field  pea,"  and  '*  ga^en  pea."  For 

into  quarters,  and  boil  them  into  a  marma-  the  former  sort,  what  are  cultivated  for 

lade  with  water ;  then  pass  the  marmalade  the  common  supply  of  the  market,  the 

through  a  sieve,  so  as  to  have  only  the  juice,  dwarf  kind  is  generally  sown ;  but  many 

and  ImU  it  with  sugar  in  equal  portions ;  of  the  dwarf  kind  are  also  sown  in  gar- 

when  it  is  become  sufficiently  thick  by  dens,  as  they  are  very  productive,  and  do 

boiling,  put  it  into  glasses  and  cover  over,  not  require  the  troublesome  operation  of 

Pbesebved  Peabs.  Blanch  ripe  pears ;  sticking.     The  fiivourite  kinds  of  early 

then  peel  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  pea  are  the  Charleton  and  early  Beading, 

taking  out  the  cores ;  boil  them  in  strong  which  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 

syrup  for  a  short  time,  and  leave  them  for  tober  in  a  sheltered  situation;  and,  if  well 

twelve  hours  after  boiling  in  the  syrup ;  protected  during  the  winter,  will  produce 

then  take  out  the  pears  and  drain  them,  a  crop  in  May.    A  succession  of  the  early 

and  give  the  syrup  another  boil ;  put  the  sorts  should  be  sown  in  January.    For 

fruit  in  again,  and  let  it  boil  £ot  a  short  the  later  peas,  such  as  the  blue  Prussian, 

time.    The  quantity  of  sugar  used  should  the  marrow&t,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  the 

be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Spanish  dwarf,  and  the  sugar  pea.    The 

Pbesbbvbd  Peabs  m  Bbandt.    Take  rows  of  the  larger  kinds  should  be  at  least 

some  fine  Bewry  pears,  not  too  ripe,  and  four  feet  asunder ;  and  when  the  plants 

put  them  on  the  fire  in  a  sufficient  quantity  are  about  eight  inches  high,  they  snould 

ofcoldwater,  letting  them  simmer,  but  not  be  sticked,  varying  the  length  of  the 

boil ;  when  they  are  sufficiently  softened  to  sticks  to  the  usual  growth  of  we  different 

yield  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  kinds  of  pea.     Ground  designed  for  peas 

take  them  out,  peel  them  carefully,  prick  should  be  allowed  to  remain  one  year 

th«n  with  a  pin,  and  put  them  on  again  in  without  manuring,  and  care  shoula  be 

fresh  water,  wilJi  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  taken  in  covering  the  rows  that  no  peas 

let  them  boil  rapidly,  and  when  they  are  be  left  x>n  tlie  surface,  as  the  mice  would 

sufficiently  done,  so  that  a  pin  will  pass  be  thereby  attracted,    and  cause  great 

readily  through  them  without  the  least  havoc  to  the  crop.    The  fine  flavour  of 

resistance,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  the  pea  depends  essentially  upon  its  being 

into  cold  water.    In  the  meantime  have  gathered  a  very  short  time  before  it  is 

ready  some  hot  thick  sjrrup,  and,  having  used.    Persons  living  in  large  cities,  and 

well  drained  the  pear9,  pour  it  over  them,  who  therefore  can  seldom  eat  peas  until 

Let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  they  have  been  gathered  fifteen  or  twenty 

then  give  them  a  gentle  boil.    They  are  hours,  can  never  have  them  so  good  as 

to  be  again  taken  out  of  the  syrup  and  those  who  live  in  the  country.     Even 

dipped  ^  in  cold  water ;  after  which,  hot  where  persons  have  gardens  of  their  own, 

syrup  is  to  be  poured  upon  them,  and  it  is  advisable  to  delay  the  time  of  g*- 

having  stood  three  days,  they  are  to  have  thering  until  within   an  hour  or  so  of 
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cooking.     Of  late  years,  and  since  the  shake  them  freauently;  and  when  they 

introduction  of  steamers  between  Lisbon  are  nearly  diy,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three 

and  England,  large  quantities  of  peas  eggs  with  some  cream,  or  good  milk,  and 

have  been  imported  from  Portugal  and  stir  it  well  into  the  stewpan  until  it  has 

sold  in  the  London  market  at  a  very  early  become  sufficiently  thick, 

period  of  the  season,  as  young  English  To  Pssssbve  Psas.    Gather  them  be- 

peas.    The  flavour  of  these  peas,  after  a  fore  sunrise,  shell  them  immediately,  and 

voyage  of  three  or  four  days,  is  very  in-  throw  them  into  boiling  water ;   when 

ferioT.     Peas  are  also    imported    from  they  have  had  (me  good  boil,  take  them 

Bussia,  and  are  sold  by  weight.    By  a  off;  and  when  cold,  spread  them  thin  over 

peculiar  preparation  they  are  dried    in  a  wire  sieve.     Place  the  sieve  for  six 

Russia  without  destroying  their  colour ;  hours  over  hot  wood  ashes,  or  over  a  very 

and  as  they  can  be  haa  at  all  times  of  the  slow  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  dry  them  gra- 

year,  they  form  a  dish  for  the  table  when  dually,  and  then  put  them  mto  bottles, 

no  others  can  be  had;  but  are  rather  corking  them  carefully.      Peas  in  this 

curious  than  agreeable.    Peas  are  also  pre-  way,  if  slowly  dried,  will  keep  till  winter. 

served  in  tin  cases,  (see  P&esbbvatiom  PEPPER.      This,    although    now    a 

OF  Meats  and  Veoetabuss  ;)  but  they  very  common  spice,  viras  at  one  time  so 

&U  infinitely  short  in  flavour  of  the  fresh  scarce  that  it  was  sold  at  a  high  rate;  and 

vegetables.      Li  England,  peas  in  their  in  war,  tribute  in  pepper  was  frequently 

green  state  are  seldom  cooked  in  more  exacted  instead  of  money.  It  came  origin- 

than  two  ways,  either  plainly  boiled  and  ally  from  Java,  but  it  is  now  grown  exten- 

forming  a  separate  dish,  or  in  soup  and  sively  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  and 

stews;  but  in  France,  independently  of  in  most  hot  countries.    Peppers  are  of 

their  use  in  soup  and  stews,  they  are  various  kinds,  but  appear  to  have  nearly 

cooked  in  three  different  ways  as  a  dish  the  same  properties,  in  modified  degrees. 

for  the  table — viz.,  plainly  boiled,  par-  Those  used  chiefly  in  Europe  are   the 

tiaUv  stewed,  and  with  milk  and  sugar.  black  and  white  pepper,  which  grow  in 

lx>  BouL  Pbas.    Shell  and  wash  them,  berries,  like  currants,  and  bein?  dried, 

then  drain  them  in  a  colander,  and  put  are  exported  to  Europe;   and  the  long 

them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a  table-  pepper,  which  is   a  collection  of  smifi 

spoonful  of   salt ;    boil  till  tender,  and  graii^  united,  and  forming  a  single  body, 

serve  on  a  dish  on  which  you  have  placed  The  strongest  cayenne  pepper  comes  from 

a  slice  of  fresh  butter.    A  bunch  of  par-  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  very  strong 

sley  or  mint  is  sometimes  boiled  with  is  also  made  in    Portugal    and   Spain, 

them.    The  saucepan  should  not  be  co-  There  are  also  various  medicinal  peppers, 

vered  while  peas  are  boiling,  and  they  such  as  cubebs,  &c.,  which  are  extensively 

should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  all  in  used.      Domestic  pepper  appears  to  be 

the  water  when  done,  as  they  lose  their  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  as  it  is  also 

colour.  one  of  the  most  useful,   spices;   but  it 

Steweb  Psas.    Make  a  liffht  roux  and  should  be  abstuned  from  in  dl  cases  where 

dress  the  peas  in  it  for  a  tew  minutes,  excitement  of  the  system  is  to  be  avoided, 

moistening  from  time  to  time  with  hot  In  ordinary  health,  however,  pepper  seems 

water  ;  then  add  salt  and  pepper,  two  or  to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  sto- 

three  onions,  a  little  parsley,  and  chibols,  mach  gently  to  the  performance  of  its 

and  chopped  lettuce ;   let  them  reduce  frinctions ;  and  in  certain  cases,  it  may  be 

gently  until   the  peas    are    thoroughly  taken  in  very  large  quantities  with  great 

done ;  and  before  serving,  thicken  with  the  benefit.    Cayenne  pepper  made  into  pills 

yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  taking  care  with  bread  nas  been  used  in  indigestion 

that  the  mixture  does  not  boil  after  the  with  excellent  results,  but  it  is  a  remedy 

eggs  have  been  put  in,  lest  it  should  not  to  be  trifled  with^    Generally  speak- 

tum.  ing,  however,  the  patient  is  the  best  judge 

Pbas  with  Milk  and  Sugas.    Put  a  as  to  whether  it  should  be   continued, 

quart  of  very  young  peas  in  water,  with  If  he  does  not  find  any  immediate  and 

a  piece  of  butter ;  boil  them ;  then  crush  unpleasant  effects  from  its  use,  he  may  in- 

them  with  the  hand,  and  let  them  drain  crease  the  dose  to  any  extent,  according 

in  a  colander ;  now  put  them  in  a  stew-  to  his  sensations.     Cayenne  pepper  is  not 

pan  over  a  brisk  fire,  with  a  little  salt,  one  of  those  things  which  gives  no  direct 


indications  which  the   patient  receives,  pure  concentrated  nitrate  of  manganese, 

Pepper  is  used  much  more   extensively  and  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of  a  strong 

in  warm  than  cold  countries,  and  seems  decoction  of  nut-gall ;  add  an  ounce  of 

there  to  he  essential  to  keep  up  the  equi-  common  writing  mk.     Before  marking 

libriumofheathetweenthesurraceandthe  the  linen,  prepare  it  in  the  same  way  as 

interior  of  the  body.    The  quantity  of  pep-  ordered  in  the  first  receipt, 

per  used  in  some  warm  climates  would  be  A  fourth  mode :  Bub  in  a  mortar  five 

injurious  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  scruples   of  nitrate   of  silver,  with  one 

In    Portugal,   the    peasantry  sometimes  drachmof  gum  arabic,  one  scruple  of  sap 

pluck  the  capsicums  from  the  plant,  and  green,  and  one  ounce  of  distilled  water, 

eat  them,  with  almost  as  much  relish  as  or  rain  water,  or  water  that  has  been  pre- 

an  Englishman  would  have  in  eating  a  viously  boiled.     Distilled  water  in  any 

young  cucumber.     In  Spain,  also,  the  red  case  is  the  best,  but  water  that  has  been 

pepper  (powdered  capsicum)  enters  largely  boiled  will  answer  the  purpose, 

into  almost  every  dish.     A  liquid  made  PERRY.    A  liquor  made  from  the 

from  cayenne  pepper,  and  of  extraordinary  juice  of  nears.     The  process  is  the  same 

strength,  is  imported  fi-om  Jamaica.    Pep-  as  for  ciaer.     (See  Gideb.)    The  com- 

per  rorms  the  basis  of  an  electuary  for  monest  description  of  pears  is  generallj 

hemorrhoids,  called  Ward's  Paste.  used ;  and  in  some  countries  the  sorts 

PEPPERMINT.     (See  Mint.)    This  which  do  not  ripen  until  after  the  autumn 

kind  of  mint  is  more  carminative  than  are  preferred;    the  necessary  additional 

common  mint.     It  is  used  medicinally  as  sweetness  being  given  by  mixinp'  a  suffi- 

tea,  in  cases  of  flatulency  and  indigestion ;  cient  quantity  of  sugar  with  the  juice  be- 

and  as  a  distilled  water.     The  essential  fore  fermentation.     The  mixed  juices  of 

oil  is  also  taken  medicinally ;  one  drop  on  ripe  pears  and  ripe  and  sweet  apples  are 

a  bit  of  sugar,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  brewed  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 

or  as  a   lozenge.     Peppermint  lozenges  make  an  agreeable  beverage, 

are  sold  by  all    druggists  and  confec-  PEWTER,  to  clbav.     Scour  with 

tioners.  fine  sand,  water,  and  melon  leaves;  rinse 

PERMANENT    INK.      There    are  in    cold    water;  and    polish   with  fine 

several  modes  of  making  this  ink,  amongst  whiting. 

them  are  the   following:  — Dissolve  in  PICKLES.    There  is  great  wiety  in 

three  ounces  and  a  half  of  distilled  water,  pickles,  but  the  basis  of  pickles  is  ahnost 

or  water  that  has  been  previously  boiled,  always  the  same.    In  nine  cases  out  of 

half  an  ounce  of  acetate,  and  the  same  ten  the  first  stage  is  salting,  and  after  that, 

quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese.    The  all  the  precaution  necessary  is  to  use  good 

water  should  be  warm,  to  fiusilitate  the  vinegar.     Where  the   articles  are  of  a 

dissolution.    When  the  mixture  is  cold,  white  colour,  white  wine  vinegar  should 

colour  it  by  adding  a  little  gum  arabic  be  used;  but  the  vinegar  made  by  the 

and  indigo,  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar.     Be-  London  vinegar  manumcturers  will  an- 

fore  marking  the  linen,  moisten  the  part  swer  for  all  ordinary  occasions, 

with  a   mixture  composed  of    fifty-six  Astichokjb  Bottoms  and  CHESinrrs. 

grains  of  prussiate  of  potash,  finely  pow-  Boil  them  until  quite  tender;  the  skins  of 

dered,   thirty-eight  grains   of  powdered  the  chesnuts  are  to  be  first  removed  by 

gum  arabic,  and  three   drachms  of  dis-  partial  boiling  in  a  separate  vessel ;  take 

tilled  water.     The  linen  is  to  be  dried  be-  them  out  and  drain  them,  put  them  into  a 

fore  it  is  marked,  and,  after  marking,  it  is  jar  vnth  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  and  pour 

to  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic  over  vinegar,  (cold,)  iJoiled  in  the  same 

potash.    The  liquid  must  be  shaken  each  way  as  for  red  cabbage, 

time  the  pen  is  used.  Babbebbies    may    be    pickled   vitb 

Another  mode  :    Take  chlorurate  of    vinegar,  or  be  merely  preserved  in  brine, 

platina,  and  mix  with  it  in  a  bottle  twice  If  done  with  vinegar,  lay  the  bunches  in 

its   weight  of  water.    Having  prepared  salt  and  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  pour 

the  linen  by  a  strong  solution  of  gum  over  vinegar  prepared  as  for  red  cabbage< 

arabic,  subsequently  dried,  mark  the  Imen  Put  into  the  lar  an  ounce  of  salt,  three  or 

with  the  above  mixture ;  and  when  the  ink  four  pieces  of  ginger,  and  a  quarter  of  a 

is  dry,  go  over  the  letters  a^n  with  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  for  each  quart  of 

weak  solution  of  muriate  of  tm.    This  is  vinegar ;  pour  over  the  vinegar  hot.  If  the 

one  of  the  most  indelible  marking  inks  barberries  are  to  be  kept  in  salt,  bnuse  a 

known.  few  of  them,  and  add  tne  juice  to  water  in 

A  third  mode:  Take  two  ounces  of    the  proportion  of  one-fourth ;  then  put  the 
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whole  barberries  into  a  jar,  pour  over  the  remove  the  shells,  and  then  boil  them  for 

liquid,  and  add  sufficient  ssut  to  make  a  ten  minutes  in  white  wine  vinegar  and 

very  strong  brine.  spices ;   put  them  into  a  jar  with   the 

Beet  Boot.    Boil  the  root  until  the  vinegar  and  spices,  and  some  slices  of  beet 

skin  can  be  removed  easily ;  having  re-  root  previously  boiled  in  water  until  the 

moved  the  skin,  cut  the  root  into  slices,  skin  can  be  taken  off  easily, 

and  put  them  into  salt  and  water  for  To    Picki^e   Ghsskins.     Gather  the 

twelve  hours ;  drain  them,  put  them  into  cucumbers  small  and  very  dry,  and  lay 

a  jar,  and  pour  over  (cold)  white  wine  them  in  salt  and  water  for  five  or  six 

vinegar,    previously  boiled    with  whole  days,  changing  the   water  once  in  the 

pepper  and  ginger;  for  a  quart  of  vinegar,  time;   then   drain  them  very  dry,   and 

use  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and  a  good-  pour  over  them  hot  some  good  white 

sized  piece  of  white  g^ger :  if  the  beet  vinegar,  boiled  as  for  cabbage,  but  vnth 

root  be  red,   use  black  pepper ;   but  if  the  tuldition  of  a  little  nutmeg ;  cover  the 

white,  the   contrary.     Any  other  root,  whole  with  fresh  vine  or  cabbage  leaves, 

such  as  carrot,  parsnip,  turnip,  &c.,  may  and  let  the  jar  stand  for  a  day  near  the 

be  pickled  in  the  same  manner.  fire ;  then  throw  away  the  leaves  and 

To  PicKiiB    Cabbages.      Shred    the  strain  off  the  vinegar,  and  boil  it  again ; 

inner  leaves  of  good  firm  red  cabbage,  pour  it  over  the  gherkins  and  add  fresh 

sprinkle  them  plentifully  with  salt,  and  leaves ;  this  may  he  repeated  a  third  time, 

let  them  lie  on  a  sieve  for  a  day;  put  into  if  the  colour  oi  the  gherkins  be  not  suffi- 

the  jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar  which  has  ciently  green.    For  domestic  uses,   all 

been   boiled  with   whole  black  pepper,  this  trouble,  however,  is  useless ;  the  co- 

gmeer,  and  cloves.    The  proportions  are,  lour  of  the  gherkins  may  be  more  green, 

half  an  ounce  of  pepper,   a  drachm  of  but  their  flavour  is  not  at  all  improved ; 

g^ger,  and  a  drachm  of  cloves,  to  a  quart  above  all,  avoid  the  plan  resorted  to  by 

of  vinegar.     The  quantity  of  cloves  may  oilmen,  who  generally  prepare  this  pickle 

be  increased  for  those  vvho  like  the  fla-  in  a  brass  pan,  in  order  to  have  a  fine 

vour.  The  vinegar  should  be  poured  over  colour. 

cold.    Do  not,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  Hot  Pickle.    Boil  a  quart  of  vinegar 

other  receipt  for  pickling,  strain  off  the  vdth  two  ounces  of  salt,   an  ounce  of 

spices;  they  are  to  be  put  mto  the  jar  with  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper, 

the  vinegar.  two  or  three  cloves  of  garlic,  three  or  four 

Capsicums.    Pour  over  them  hot  white  capsicums,  an  ounce  of  white  mustard- 

wme  vinegar,  boiled  virith  mustard-seed  seed,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  two  tea- 

and  horseradish;  or  the  capsicums  may  be  spoonfuls  of  cayenne.    This  is  not  to  boil 

opened,  and  filled  vnth  mustard-seed  and  for  more  than  nve  minutes,  and  is  then  to 

scraped  horseradish,  and  then  be  sewn  up.  be  put  into  a  jar.     Cauliflowers,  French 

In  this  case  only  pour  over  plain  hot  vine-  beans,  small  gherkins,  nasturtiums,  aspa- 

gar,  which  has  been  well  boiled.    Nastur-  ragus,  unripe  appl^  gooseberries,  barber- 

tiums  may  be  pickled  by  pouring  over  ries,  currants,  and  indeed  any  other  fruit 

them  vinegar  boiled  wim  mustard-seed  or  vegetables,  may  be  put  into  this  pickle ; 

and  horseradish.  but  when  vegetables  are  used,  it  is  always 

To  PicKiiB   Catjliflowee.      Having  advisable  to  steep  them  for  a  few  hours  in 

trimmed  the  cauliflower,  put  it  into  salt  salt  and  v^ter. 

and  water  for  twelve  hours ;  then  put  it  Indian  Picki^e.      Boil    in    salt    and 

either  whole  or  in  detached  parts,  accord-  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  cauli- 

ing  to  the  size,  into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  flower,  two  summer  cabbages,  six  heads 

(cold)   white   wine    vinegar,   previously  of  celery,  a  quart  of  French  beans,  and 

boiled  with  whole  white  pepper.    In  this,  two  sticks  of  sliced  horseradish ;  drain 

as  in  all  other  cases,  tie  over  with  wet  and  dry  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire,  until 

bladder  and  leather ;  and  whenever  the  very  crisp,  having  first  divided  the  vege- 

bkdder  is  removed  to  take  out  any  of  the  tables  into  small  neat  pieces ;  half  a  pound 

pickle,  wet  the  bladder  again,  so  that  it  of  garlic  is  to  be  put  into  salt  for  three 

may  adhere  firmly.    The  cauliflower  is  days,  and  dried  in  the  same  way;  have 

sometimes  about  half  boiled  in  strong  salt  ready  in  a  jar  half  a  pound  of  bruised  and 

and  water,  before  the  vinegar  is  put  upon  washed  whole    ginger,   two    ounces    of 

it.  bruised    mustard-seed,    two    ounces    of 

Picexeb  Eggs.    Bggs  are  sometimes  turmeric,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  a 

pickled  for  garnishing  mshes ;  all  that  is  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper, 

necessary  is  to  boil  tiiem  hard  in  water,  and  an  ounce  of  allspice ;  sprinkle  these 
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with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  for  a  day  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the  same  way 

before  tJie  vegetables  are  added ;  then  put  as  at  first,  and  again  put  them  into  cold 

in  the  vegetables,  and  pour  over  them,  water  for  an  hour;  then  drain  them,  and 

boiling  hot,  two  quarts  of  the  strongest  remove  any  moisture  that  may  remm 

white  wine  vinegar.  by  wiping  them  with  a  soft  cloth ;  put 

Lemon  Pickle.  This  is  made  in  various  them  into  a  jar  with  a  table-spoonful  of 

ways;  the  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  salt,  and  pour  over  them   white   wine 

most  simple : — Slice  twelve  large  lemons,  vinegar    (cold)   which  has  been  boiled 

and  put  them  into  a  jar  with  a  pound  of  with  spices,  in  the  same  way  as  for  red 

salt ;  let  them  lie  for  twelve  hours ;  then  cabbage. 

pour  over  (hot)  a  gallon  of  vinegar  boiled  To  Pickle  Young  Onions.  Peel 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  an  ounce  of  them,  and  steep  them  in  strong  salt  and 
garlic,  (or  two  ounces  of  sliced  horse-  water  for  four  days,  changing  the  water 
radish,)  three  ounces  of  white  mustard-  two  or  three  times ;  wipe  them  perfectly 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  dry,  and  put  them  into  milk  wMch  is 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  cloves  scalding  hot,  until  the  milk  becomes  cold; 
and  nutmeg,  three  drachms  of  mace,  and  now  drain  them,  and  dry  each  separately 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Cayenne;  tie  over  in  a  cloth;  after  which  put  them  into  jars; 
the  jar,  and  leave  it  near  the  fire  for  a  few  pour  over  as  much  white  vme  vine- 
hours  ;  then  take  out  the  whole  contents  gar  which  has  been  boiled  with  white 
of  the  jar,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  p|epper  as  will  cover  them  completely ; 
hour ;  fill  the  jar  again,  tie  over,  and  keep  tie  over  first  with  wet  bladder,  and  then 
in  a  dry  and  warm  place  for  at  least  a  vvith  leather,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a  dry 
fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  strain  place  for  use,  a  little  ginger  may  be 
the  whole  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  added.  Some  persons  put  the  onions, 
into  bottles  for  use.  A  very  good  lemon  without  peeling,  into  cold  water,  and  keep 
pickle  for  immediate  use  may  be  made  by  them  on  the  fire  until  the  water  boils  ; 
taking  some  liquid  from  hot  pickle,  if  then  take  off  the  outer  skins,  and  steep 
there  be  any  in  the  house,  and  adding  to  them  in  salt  and  water  before  adding  the 
each  half-  pint  the  j  nice  of  a  lemon,  and  the  vinegar. 

grated  peel;  boil  for  five  minutes,  and  Pickled   Walnuts.      Gather   green 

strain.  walnuts  before  the  inner  shell  is  formed, 

Lyons  Pickle,  generally  called  Yel-  which  may  be  known  by  pricking  them 

low  Pickle.     Take  a  large  cauliflower,  vvith  a  pin  ;  if  it  goes   through  easily, 

two  heads  of  cabbages,  and  five  or  six  they  are  young  enough  to  pickle.    Prick 

carrots  cut  into  neat  pieces,  a  quart  of  them  in  several  places  with  a  needle  or 

French  beans  sliced,  a  pint  of  green  peas,  pin,  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  the  salt,  and 

(if  in  season,)  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  put  them  in  strong  brine  for  a  fortnight, 

garlic;  cover  a  sieve  with  a  layer  of  salt,  making  fresh  salt  and  water  every  three 

and  put  them  upon  it,  then  sprinkle  them  days ;  drain  them,  and  put  them  in  ajar, 

with  salt  plentifully;  aft;er  lying  in  this  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  pour  over 

way  for  tluree  days,  divide  them  into  two  (not)  vinegar  boiled  as  for  cabbage;  some 

or  three  sieves,  and  place  them  in  the  sun  shalots,  garlic,  or  onion,  may  be  boiled  in 

to  dry  for  ten  or  twelve  days ;  put  them  the  vinegar,  if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked, 

into  a  jar  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Some  persons  dry  the  walnuts  in  the  sun 

white  mustard-seed,  or  three  ounces  of  for  three  or  four  days,  after  having  left  the 

the  seed,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  two  brine,  and  before  the  vinegar  is  added, 

ounces  of  turmeric,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  Walnut  Pickle.    Pound  the  rinds  of 

of  Cayenne  pepper ;  a  quart  of  young  ripe  walnuts  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  salt;    '^ 

onions  prepared  as  for  pickling  may  be  then  add  water  by  degrees,  and  continue 

added;  pour  over  sufficient  boiling  vinegar  to  pound  the  wnole  together;  pass  the 

to  cover  them  completely,  and  leave  about  whole  through  a  sieve,  so  as  to  get  out  a 

an  inch  or  two  of  liquid  above  the  vege-  strong  liquor;  boil  this  with  ginger,  horse- 

tables.  radish,    sweet    herbs,   white    pepper,  a 

MusHBooMs.  Take  the  small  button  few  cloves,  and  salt,  for  half  an  hour  very 
mushrooms,  called  by  many  English  slowly;  strain  and  put  it  into  bottle, 
cooks  champignons;  cut  off  the  stalks,  adding  the  spice ;  the  trouble  dT pounding 
and  wipe  them  very  clean ;  put  them  on  may  be  avoided  by  putting  tne  rinds 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  to  boil  for  about  bruised  into  a  tub  witn  a  little  salt,  and 
four  minutes ;  then  throw  them  into  cold  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  strain- 
water  for  an  hour;  boil  them  again  for  ing  off  the  liquor  at  the  end  of  a  few  days- 


PIG  PIN 

PIGEONS.    The  flesh  of  young  pi-  To  Stbw  Piobons.    Cut  four  pigeons 

geoDs  is  very  nutritious  and  easy  of  diges-  into  quarters ;  put  them  into  a  stewpen 

tion;  but  as  they  become  older,  it  becomes  with  their  giblets,  a  little  butter,  and 

more  heavy,  but  still  forms  a  nutritive  water,  lemon  peel,  chopped  parsley,  chives, 

food.    Pigeons  are  at  all  times  suited  to  salt,  and  pepper ;  stew  them  until  very 

every  constitution,  particularly  to  those  tender ;  then  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 

who  easily  digest  what  they  eat,  and  who  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  little  flour,  and  cream, 

are  taking  constant  exercise ;   but  it  is  and  butter ;  stew  them  for  a  quarter  of 

recommended  that  they  should  not  be  an  hour  longer,  and  they  are  ready  for 

eaten  too  frequently,  as  they  are  supposed  use.     The  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs 

to  have  rather  stimulating  properties.  boiled  hard,  may  be  stewed  with  them. 

To  Boast  Pigbohs.      Pluck,  clean,  Kthey  are  to  be  stewed  whole,  they  must 

smge,  and  truss  your  pigeons,  and  roast  be  trussed,  and  flrst  be  fried  in  butter  wdth 

them  for  half  an  hour.    If  you  have  any  a  little  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  cloves ; 

vine  leaves  at  hand,  put  one  on  the  breast  then  put  tnem  into  a  stewrpan  with  a 

of  each ;  baste  them  with  butter ;  before  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  gravy,  to  which 

takingthem  up,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  two  or 

froth  them  with  butter ;  have  ready  some  three  glasses  of  French  wMte  wine, 

gravy  made  of  a  little  rich  stock,  the  livers  Stewed  Pigeons  wrrH  Peas.    Take 

braised  up,  a  clove,  pepper,  and  salt;  pour  three  or  four  pigeons,  according  to  their 

over  them,  and  serve  hot.  size ;  and  having  drawn  and  cleaned  them. 

To  Bboil  Pigeons  Whole.  Cut  off  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  good 
the  wingB  and  neck  in  such  a  way  as  to  piece  of  fresh  butter,  a  quart  of  peas,  a 
leave  some  of  the  skin  to  tie,  and  make  a  little  parsley  and  chibols,  a  table-rooon- 
forcemeat  of  the  livers,  chopped  parsley,  fill  of  flour  sprinkled  over  them,  and  half 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  with  a  pint  of  water ;  cook  them  over  a  slow 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  tie  up  the  neck  fire,  until  the  sauce  is  nearly  all  gone ; 
and  rump,  and  then  broil  them  gently  then  add  a  little  salt  and  the  yolks  of 
until  they  are  of  a  good  colour ;  before  two  eggs,  beaten  up  in  a  breakfast  cup- 
serving,  rub  them  over  with  a  bit  of  but-  ful  of  cream.  Let  them  now  remain  tUl 
ter.  A  gravy  may  be  made  of  the  giblets,  the  cream  has  set  without  boiling,  when 
or  they  may  be  eaten  vnth  butter  and  th^  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
parsley.  The  French  way:     Put   the  pigeons, 

Bboiled    Pigeons    in   the  Fsengh  opened,  into  a  saucepan  with  salt,  pepper, 

Wat,    {d    la    crapaudine.)      Split    the  cloves,  and  a  good  sized  piece  of  butter ; 

pigeons  at  the  back,  and  press  them  flat,  cook  them  over  a  sharp  fire  for  about 

but  without  breaking  the  bones  too  much ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  turning  them 

let  them  lie  in  olive  oil,  pepper,  parsley,  from  time  to  time.    When  they  are  done, 

chibols,   and   mushrooms  chopped   fine,  take  them  out,  thicken  the  butter  in  which 

for  about  three  hours ;  then  take  them  they  have  been  cooked  with  flour,  adding 

out,  cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  stock  and  lemon  juice ;  make  the 

uid  put  them  on  the  gridiron,  moistening  gravy  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  pigeons. 

tbem  from  time  to  tune  with  the  liquor  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  a  sufficient 

in  which  they  were  steeped ;  they  must  quantity  of  butter  to  cover  them  while 

be  cooked  slowly,  and  be  brought  to  a  fine  cooking. 

cobur.    The  sauce  with  which  they  are  Wood  Pigeons.    The  pigeon    in  its 

to  be  served  is  to  be  made  as  follows : —  vrild  state.     The   flavour  of  the  wood 

l^iTuise  an  onion  up  in  a  mortar  vrith  a  pigeon  is  by  many  persons   considered 

little  vinegar,  and  when   they  are  well  finer  than  tliat  of  the  domestic  bird.    It 

P^nmded  together,  warm  them  up  vrith  a  may  be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the 

little  gravy,  salt,  and  pepper.    For  steep-  modes  given  under  the  head  of  Pigeons. 

Ing  the  pigeons,  butter  or  fine  lard  may  PINE  APPLE.    A  fruit  of  exquisite 

be  used  instead  of  olive  oil ;  but  in  that  flavour,   which  grows  wild   in   tropical 

case  they  must  be  placed  near  the  fire  in  climates,  and  is  forced  in  our  hot  houses 

ofder  to  keep  the  butter  liquid.  at  home.    It  is  always  eaten  uncooked, 

Lasded  I^igeons.      When  they  are  except  as  marmalade,  jam,  &c.,  for  which 

trussed,  cover  the  breasts  vrith  a  fine  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 

itnffin?;  cover  them  over  vrith  thin  slices  other  fruits:   it  is  frequently   cut   into 

<^  veal  and  bacon,   securing  the  whole  slices  and  infused  in  rum,  shrub,  and  other 

^th  white  paper  well  buttered.    When  liquids,  to  give  them  flavour.    This  fruit 

''^osted,  serve  them  wiUi  a  rich  gravy.  has  no  marked  medicinal  qualities. 
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FLU  POT 

PLUMS.    All  plums  are  more  or  less  pote,  is  sufficient  as  a  dessert  for  eight  or 

unwholesome  ;   for  they  either  bring  on  ten  persons. 

diarrhoea  or  create  flatulency.    The  most        POISONS.     In  a  work  of  domestic 

wholesome  of  the  plum  tribe  is  the  green  economy,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 

gage,  which  is  a  fruit  of  delicious  flavour,  of  the  antidotes  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 

Plums  of  every  kind  may  be  made  into  poison  by  accident,  from  any  of  those'sub- 

marmalade,  or  be  preserved  in  sugar  or  stances  which  are  occasionally  used  in 

brandy  in  the   same  way  as    apricots,  household  purposes,  and  particularly  from 

peaches,     or    apples,    (see     Apaicors,  verdigris. 

Peaches,  and  Appi^s  ;)    but  it  is  ad-        Abssnic.    The  most  effectual  antidote 
visable,   before   they  are  put    into    the  for  this  poison    has  hitherto  <been  the 
syrup  to  boil,  to  remove    their    skins,  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  administered  in  the 
which  may  be  effected  by  boiling  them  first  instance,  by  which'the  arsenic  is  con- 
first  in  plain  vi^ter,  until  they  rise  to  the  verted  into  su^huret  of  yellow  arsenic, 
top,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  skinned,  which  is  less  poisonous  than  the  arsenic 
Plums  also  make  an  excellent  ratafia,  by  in  its  primitive  state,  and  then  using  lime 
crushing  them,  having  first  removed  the  water,  by  which  the  poison  is  converted 
stones,  and  putting  the  expressed  juice  into  an  insoluble  inert  substance.    Be- 
into  a  stone  bottle,  with  two-thirds  of  its  cently,  however.  Dr.  Puchelt,  of  Berlin, 
bulk  of  brandy,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  to  has  stated  that  he  found  the  hydrated 
four  quarts  of  liquid,  adding  a  little  cin-  peroxide  of  iron  an  effectual  remedy  for 
namon  or  cloves.     When  the  bottle  has  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  relates  several 
stood  for  six  weeks,  the  liquor  is  to  be  cases,  one  m  which  is  that  of  an  ^tire 
poured  carefully  off  and  put  into  glass  fiunily  poisoned  by  mistaking  fi)r  flour 
bottles.     In  the  south  of  France,  particu-  some  arsenic  which  had  been  kept  for  de- 
larly  in   the    neighbourhood  of  Tours,  stroying  rats,  in  proof  of  his  statement, 
plums  are  dried  either  in  slow  ovens,  or  in  He  administers  this  remedy  in  the  quan- 
the  sun,  if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and  tity  of  a  table-spoonfid  fer  a  grown  person, 
crushed  flat,  and  are  packed  for  exporta-  and  repeats  the  dose,  if  necessary,  until 
tion.     When  dried,  they  are  called  pru-  the  patient  is  cured.    In  some  of  the  cases, 
neaux  instead  of  prunes,  their  name  in  the  peroxide  of  iron  was  not  administered 
the  natural  state.      These  dried  plums,  until  six  hours  after  the  accident,  and  not- 
when    dressed   by    stewing    them   very  withstanding  this  lapse  of  time,  was  found 
gently  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  to  be  a  comjplete  antidote, 
wine,  a  little  sugar,  and  some  fresh  lemon        Potass,  or  otheb  Ai^kaunb  Poisons. 
peel,  are  used  by  all  classes,  but  particu-  Administer  immediately,  water  strongly 
larly  by  the  miadle  and  lower  orders,  for  acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  or  vinegar, 
they  are  too  cheap  a  dish  for  the  tables  of  Each  tumbler  of  water  should  contain  two 
the  luxurious,  who  sometimes  think  the^  table-spoonfiils  of  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  a 
degrade  themselves  by  offering  what  is  lemon.     If  neither  of  these  can  be  had  at 
cheap  to  their  guests.     When  stewed  in  the  moment,  endeavour  to  induce  vomit- 
this  way,  for  which  no  other  attention  is  ing,  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  large 
necessary  than  allowing  them  time  to  quantity  of  warm  water,  containing  a  little 
swell,  they  are  called  compote  depruneaux.  «dt;  but  be   carefril  not  to  administer 
They  lose  all  their  bad  properties  by  dry-  either  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  any 
ing  and  cooking;  and  if  they  be  at  all  laxa-  other  irritating    substance.      Leave  the 
tive  in  this  way,  they  are  not  unpleasantly  further  treatment  to  medical  assistance, 
so,  and  the  nxed  air  being  expelled  by        Sulphuric,    Nitric,    or    Muriatic 
drying,  they  are  not  flatulent;  on  account.  Acids.     The  best  antidote  is  calcined 
however,  of  the  quantity  of  saccharine  magnesia.  Mix  an  ounce  of  magnesia  with 
matter  that  they  contain,  they  must  not  a  quart  of  water,  and  administer  evenr 
be  eaten  to  excess  by  persons  who  do  not  two  minutes  a  tumblerful  of  this  liquid, 
take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  as  they  would  to  bring  on  vomiting,  and  prevent  the 
cloy  the  stomach  and  impede  digestion,  further   action  of  the   poison.     Where 
The  Tours  plums  are  for  the  greater  part  magnesia  is  not  at  hand,  dissolve  half  an 
sufficiently  sweet  to  be  dried  without  the  ounce  of  soap  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  use 
addition  of  sugar,  but  sugar  is  added  to  it  in  the  same  way.     Neither  potass  nor 
those  which  are  not  sufficiently  sweet  of  soda  must  be  employed,  as  they  are  of  too 
their  own  nature.  Very  good  med  plums  irritating  a  nature, 
are  sold  in  Paris  at  eight  sous  per  pound.        Verdigris.    The  best  antidote  is  the 
and  ^"^^  "  Tv^tin4j  when  made  into  com-  white  of  egg,  given  immediately,  in  large 
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quantities ;  in  the  meantime,  medical  aid  essence  or  essential  oil  to  be  used,  may  b 

must  be  called  in,  and  the  usual  remedies  ascertained  W  the  smell ;  stir  it  in  a  httl 

be  adopted.  at  a  time,  and  continue  until  aU  the  odou 

POMATUM.     A   greasy  substance,  required  is  given  to  the  mass, 

made  from  suet,  perfumed  or  medicated.  Cloyb  Pomatum.    Melt  two  pound 

The  process  of  making  pomatum  is  tedious,  of  prepared  suet,  half  beef  and  hau  mut 

as  the  &t  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  ton,  and  when  it  is  bennning  to  melt 

to  prevent  rancidity,  which  woidd  soon  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  cloves,  pro< 

oveipower  the  perrame.    The  mode  of  ceed  as  above  stated,  taking  care  in  this 

proceeding  is  as  follows : — ^Take  any  quan-  as  in  all  cases  where  the  p(»natum  is  per- 

tity  of  Yfbef  or  mutton  suet,  separate  the  fumed  by  essential  oils  or  essences,  that 

membraneous  parts,  and  cut  the  suet  into  the  second  melting  is  performed  by  8 

small  pieces,  which  are  first  to  be  washed  very  gentie  heat. 

in  several  waters ;  then  pound  the  suet  in  V  aruxa  Pomatum.  In  this  case,  take 
a  mortar,  and  drain  off  any  moisture  which  two  pounds  of  prepared  iat,  half  of  pork, 
may  remain  in  it.  When  it  has  been  re-  (the  fat  from  pork  may  be  made  by  wash- 
duced  by  long  beating  into  a  fine  paste,  ing  very  fresh  lard  in  several  waters,  and 
melt  it  in  a  stewpan,  and  skim  repeatedly,  purifying  it  afterwards  by  heat  and  skim- 
stirring  well  the  whole  time ;  when  the  ming,  as  fi>r  beef  and  mutton  suet,)  and 
scorn  has  all  risen,  turn  it  out  throujgh  a  the  remainder  of  equal  parts  of  beef  and 
fine  sieve,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Lay  it  by  mutton ;  whilst  the  fiit  is  hot,  stir  in  one 
fbruse  in  a  very  cold  situation.  ounce  of  vanilla,  in  powder,  and  iust  as  the 

Pomatum  a  lb  Kose.    Take  some  of  fat  is  getting  cool,  an  ounce  of  tne  essence 

the  fiit  prepared  as  above,  and  put  it  into  of  vamlla,  which  is  made  by  infusing 

the  water  bath,  (see  Wates  Bath,)  or  if  vanilla  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  such  quantity 

you  have  none,  into  a  jar,  which  is  to  as  to  give  a  high  perfume.    To^ve  addi- 

stand  in  a  saucepan  containing  water,  and  tional  colour  to  this  pomatum,  some  very 

melt  it ;  then  add  an  equal  weight  of  finely  powdered  chocolate  may  be  stirred 

freshly  gathered  rose  leaves,  (all  flowers  in  just  befi>re  the  fat  is  taken  off  and 

must  be  gathered  very  dry,  and  when  the  strained. 

sun  is  not  upon  them,)  and  leave  the  whole  Pommabb  au  Bouquet.  "Mix  equal 
to  simmer  for  four  hours ;  then  stndn  quantities  of  rose,  jessamine,  and  oran^ 
through  a  sieve,  and  pass  the  leaves  pomatum,  (all  made  as  recommended  m 
through  a  press,  or  wring  them  in  a  cloth,  the  first  receipt,)  mix  them  well,  and  melt 
to  get  out  dl  the  grease.  Put  the  pomatum  them  in  the  water  bath,  stirring  well, 
into  a  cold  place,  and  a  few  days  after-  This  pomatum  may  be  put  into  pots  at 
wards'  melt  it  again  at  a  very  slow  heat,  once,  without  a  second  melting,  as  the 
and  pour  it  into  pots.  The  same  process  pomatums  had  already  been  prejj^ared,  and 
is  to  be  observea  with  all  other  flowers,  it  is  to  remain  in  the  wator  bath  only  a 
A  much  more  rapid  way  of  making  per-  sufficient  time  to  melt, 
fnmed  ^matums,  is  to  melt  the  prepared  Pommade  a  xa  Mabechaub.  Take  a 
suet,  and  just  before  it  begins  to  get  so  pound  and  a  half  of  prepared  fat,  of  beef 
cold  as  to  set,  and  not  berore,  otherwise  and  mutton  in  equal  quantities,  and  pro- 
the  perfbmes  would  be  injured  by  heat,  ceed  as  in  the  mrst  receipt ;  whilst  it  is 
stir  m  a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oil,  or  warm,  stir  in  one  ounce  of  powdered 
essence,  of  any  flowers,  as  otto  of  roses,  cloves  (sifted),  two  grains  of  amber,  two 
oil  of  lavender,  bergamot,  &c. ;  but  pre-  grains  of  musk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  drachm 
pared  in  this  way,  there  is  not  quite  so  of  neroli.  Do  not  stram  or  melt  a  second 
oelicate  a  perfume.  If  the  pomatum  is  to  time,  but  put  into  pots  at  once, 
be  medicated  by  tiie  addition  of  any  drug,  Pommade  au  Pot  Poubbi.  The  same 
it  is  to  be  done  in  melting  the  grease,  quantity  qf  prepared  fat,  of  which  one- 
allowing  it  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  uurd  pork ;  proceed  as  above,  and  stir  in 
the  water  bath  to  extract  all  the  virtues,  half  an  ounce  of  bergamot,  a  quarter  of  an 
then  straining  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  ounce  of  balsam  of  Peru,  a  drachm  of 
allowing  the  pomatum  to  stand  a  few  days  neroli,  and  four  grains  of  amber;  have 
before  it  is  melted  a  second  time.  The  ready  two  ounces  of  each  of  jessamine, 
colouring  matter  is  to  be  introduced  in  jonquille,  and  tuberose  pomatum,  pre- 
the  same  way  as  the  drugs,  if  it  be  in  a  viously  melted,  and  stir  up  the  wnole 
solid  state;  but  if  in  powder,  it  may  be  together.  Put  into  pots  at  once, 
stirred  in  a  few  minutes  before  taking  the  The  above  general  instruct^ 
melted  iat  fVom  the  fire.  The  quantity  of  pomatum  making  will  dispens<^ 
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with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  for  a  day  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the  same  way 

before  the  vegetables  are  added ;  then  put  as  at  first,  and  again  put  them  into  cold 

in  the  vegetables,  and  pour  over  them,  water  for  an  hour;  then  drain  th^n,  and 

boiling  hot,  two  quarts  of  the  strongest  remove  any  moisture  that  may  remain 

white  wine  vinegar.  by  wiping  them  with  a  soft  cloth ;  put 

Lemon  Picklb.  Thb  is  made  in  various  them  into  a  jar  with  a  table-spoonAil  of 

ways;  the  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  salt,  and  pour  over  them    white    wine 

most  simple : — Slice  twelve  large  lemons,  vinegar    (cold)  which  has  been  boiled 

and  put  them  into  a  jar  with  a  pound  of  with  spices,  in  the  same  way  as  for  red 

salt ;  let  them  lie  for  twelve  hours ;  then  cabbage. 

pour  over  (hot)  a  gallon  of  vinegar  boiled  To  Pigki^  Young  Onions.  Peel 
for  a  quarter  oi  an  hour  with  an  ounce  of  them,  and  steep  them  in  strong  salt  and 
garlic,  (or  two  ounces  of  sliced  horse-  water  for  four  days,  changing  the  water 
radish,)  three  ounces  of  white  mustard-  two  or  three  times ;  wipe  them  perfectly 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  dry,  and  put  them  into  milk  which  is 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  cloves  scalding  hot,  until  the  milk  becomes  cold; 
and  nutmeg,  three  drachms  of  mace,  and  now  drain  them,  and  dry  each  separately 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Cayenne ;  tie  over  in  a  cloth ;  after  which  put  them  into  jars ; 
the  jar,  and  leave  it  near  the  fire  for  a  few  pour  over  as  much  white  wine  vine- 
hours  ;  then  take  out  the  whole  contents  gar  which  has  been  boiled  with  white 
of  the  jar,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  pnepper  as  will  cover  them  completely ; 
hour ;  fill  the  jar  again,  tie  over,  and  keep  tie  over  first  vtdth  wet  bladder,  and  then 
in  a  dry  and  warm  place  for  at  least  a  with  leather,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a  dry 
fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  strain  place  for  use,  a  little  ginger  msLj  be 
the  whole  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  added.  Some  persons  put  the  onions, 
into  bottles  for  use.  A  very  good  lemon  without  peeling,  into  cold  water,  and  keep 
pickle  for  immediate  use  may  be  made  by  them  on  the  fire  until  the  water  boils ; 
taking  some  liquid  £rom  hot  pickle,  if  then  take  off  the  outer  skins,  and  steep 
there  be  any  in  the  house,  and  adding  to  them  in  salt  and  water  before  adding  the 
each  half-pint  the  j  nice  of  a  lemon,  and  the  vinegar. 

grated  peel;  boil  for  five  minutes,  and        Picki^ed    Walnuts.      Gather   green 

strain.  walnuts  before  the  inner  shell  is  formed, 

Lyons  Pickle,  genendly  called  Yel-  which  may  be  known  by  pricking  them 

low  Pickle.     Take  a  large  cauliflower,  with  a  pin  ;  if  it  goes   through  easily, 

two  heads  of  cabbages,  and  five  or  six  they  are  young  enough  to  pickle.    Prick 

carrots  cut  into  neat  pieces,  a  quart  of  them  in  sevenJ  places  with  a  needle  or 

French  beans  sliced,  a  pint  of  green  peas,  pin,  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  the  salt,  and 

(if  in  season,)  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  put  them  in  strong  brine  for  a  fortnight, 

garlic;  cover  a  sieve  with  a  layer  of  salt,  making  fresh  salt  and  water  every  three 

and  put  them  upon  it,  then  sprinkle  them  days;  drain  then^  and  put  them  in  ajar, 

with  salt  plentbTully;  after  lyin^  in  this  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  pour  over 

way  for  tluree  days,  divide  them  mto  two  (not)  vinegar  boiled  as  for  cabbage;  some 

or  three  sieves,  and  place  them  in  the  sun  shalots,  garlic,  or  onion,  may  be  boiled  in 

to  dry  for  ten  or  twelve  days ;  put  them  the  vinegar,  if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked, 

into  a  jar  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Some  persons  dry  the  walnuts  in  the  son 

white  mustard-seed,  or  three  ounces  of  for  three  or  four  days,  after  having  left  the 

the  seed,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  two  brine,  and  before  the  vinegar  is  added, 
ounces  of  turmeric,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls        Walnut  Pickle.    Pound  the  rinds  of 

of  Cayenne  pepper ;  a  quart  of  young  ripe  walnuts  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  salt; 

onions  prepared  as  for  pickling  may  be  then  add  water  by  degrees,  and  continue 

added;  pour  over  sufficient  boiling  vinegar  to  pound  the  whole  together;  pass  the 

to  cover  them  completely,  and  leave  about  whole  through  a  sieve,  so  as  to  get  out  a 

an  inch  or  two  of  liquid  above  the  vege-  strong  liquor;  boil  this  with  ginger,  borse- 

tables.  radish,    sweet    herbs,    white   pepper,  a 

MusHBOoMs.  Take  the  snuill  button  few  cloves,  and  salt,  for  half  an  liottr  very 
mushrooms,  called  by  many  English  slowly;  strain  and  put  it  into  bottle, 
cooks  champignons;  cut  off  the  stolks,  adding  the  spice;  the  trouble  of  pounding 
and  wipe  them  very  clean ;  put  them  on  may  be  avoided  by  putting  tne  rinds 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  to  boil  for  about  bruised  into  a  tub  with  a  little  salt,  and 
four  minutes ;  then  throw  them  into  cold  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  strain- 
water  for  an  hour;  boil  them  again  fiir  ing  off  the  liquor  at  the  end  of  a  few  days- 
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PIG  FIN 

PIGEONS.    The  flesh  of  yotm^  pi-  To  Stew  Piosohs.    Cut  four  pigeons 

geons  is  very  nutritious  and  eas^  of  diges«  into  quarters ;  put  them  into  a  stewpen 

tion;  but  as  they  become  older,  it  becomes  with  their  giblets,  a  little  butter,  and 

more  beavy,  but  still  forms  a  nutritive  water,  lemon  peel,  chopped  parsley,  chives, 

food.     Pigeons  are  at  all  times  suited  to  salt,  and  pepper ;  stew  them  until  very 

every  constitution,  particularly  to  those  tender ;  then  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 

who  easily  digest  what  they  ei^  and  who  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  little  flour,  and  cream, 

are  takiog  constant  exercise ;   but  it  is  and  butter ;  stew  them  for  a  quarter  of 

recommended  that  they  shoiild  not  be  an  hour  longer,  and  they  are  ready  for 

eaten  too  frequentiy,  as  they  are  supposed  use.     The  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs 

to  have  rather  stimulating  properties.  boiled  hard,  may  be  stewed  with  them. 

To  Boast  Pigsoks.      Pluck,  clean,  Kthey  are  to  be  stewed  whole,  they  must 

singe,  and  truss  your  pffeons,  and  roast  be  trussed,  and  flrst  be  fried  in  butter  with 

them  for  half  an  hour.    If  you  have  any  a  little  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  cloves ; 

vine  leaves  at  hand,  put  one  on  the  breast  then  put  tnem  into  a  stewpan  with  a 

of  each ;  baste  them  with  butter ;  before  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  gravy,  to  which 

takingthem  up,  dredge  tbem  with  flour,  and  add  a  table-spooni^l  of  vinegar,  or  two  or 

frotii  them  witii  butter ;  have  ready  some  three  glasses  of  French  white  wine, 

gravy  nuide  of  a  little  rich  stock,  the  livers  Stewed  Pigeons  with  Peas.    Take 

bruised  up,  a  clove,  pepper,  and  salt;  pour  three  or  four  pigeons,  according  to  their 

over  them,  and  serve  hot.  siase;  and  having  drawn  and  cleaned  them. 

To  Bboil  Pigeons  Whoi^e.  Cut  off  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  good 
the  wings  and  neck  in  such  a  way  as  to  piece  of  fresh  butter,  a  quart  of  peas,  a 
leave  some  of  the  skin  to  tie,  and  make  a  little  parsley  and  chibols,  a  table-spoon- 
forcemeat  of  the  livers,  chopped  parsley,  frd  of  flour  sprinkled  over  them,  and  half 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  with  a  pint  of  water ;  cook  them  over  a  slow 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  tie  up  the  neck  fire,  until  the  sauce  is  nearly  all  gone ; 
and  rump,  and  then  broil  them  gently  then  add  a  little  salt  and  tne  yoUcs  of 
until  they  are  of  a  good  colour ;  before  two  eggs,  beaten  up  in  a  breakfast  cup- 
serving,  rub  them  over  with  a  bit  of  but-  fril  of  cream.  Let  them  now  remain  till 
ter.  A  gravy  may  be  made  of  the  giblets,  the  cream  has  set  without  boiling,  when 
or  they  may  be  eaten  with  butter  and  th^  will  be  ready  to  serve, 
parsley.  The  French  way:     Put   the  pigeons, 

BsoiLED    Pigeons    in   the  Fesnch  opened,  into  a  saucepan  with  salt,  pepper, 

Wat,    (^    la    crapaudine.)      Split    the  cloves,  and  a  good  sized  piece  of  butter ; 

pigecms  at  t^e  back,  and  press  them  flat,  cook  them  over  a  sharp  fire  for  about 

but  without  breaking  the  bones  too  much ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  turning  them 

let  them  lie  in  olive  oil,  pepper,  parsley,  from  time  to  time.    When  they  are  done, 

chibols,    and  mushrooms  chopped  fine,  take  them  out,  thicken  the  butter  in  which 

for  about  three  hours ;  then  take  them  they  have  been  cooked  with  flour,  adding 

ent,  cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  stock  and  lemon  juice  ;  make  the 

and  put  them  on  the  gridiron,  moistening  gravy  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  pigeons, 

them  from  time  to  tune  with  the  liquor  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  a  sufficient 

in  which  they  were  steeped ;  they  must  quantity  of  butter  to  cover  them  while 

be  cooked  slowly,  and  be  brought  to  a  fine  cooking. 

colour.     The  sauce  with  which  they  are  Wood  Pigeons.    The  pigeon   in  its 

to  be  served  is  to  be  made  as  follows : —  wild  state.     The   flavour  of  the  wood 

Bruise  an  onion  up  in  a  mortar  with  a  pigeon   is  by  many  persons  considered 

little  vinegar,  and  when  they  are  well  finer  than  tliat  of  the  domestic  bird.    It 

pounded  together,  warm  them  up  with  a  may  be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the 

little  gravy,  salt,  and  pepper.    For  steep-  modes  given  under  the  head  of  Pigeons, 

ing  the  pigeons,  butter  or  fine  lard  may  PINE  APPLE.     A  fruit  of  exquisite 

be  used  instead  of  olive  oil ;  but  in  that  flavour,  which  grows  wild   in   tropical 

case  they  must  be  placed  near  the  fire  in  climates,  and  is  forced  in  our  hot  houses 

order  to  keep  the  butter  liqpid.  at  home.    It  is  always  eaten  uncooked, 

Labded  Pigeons.      When  they  are  except  as  marmalade,  jam,  &c.,  for  which 

trussed,  cover  the  breasts  with  a  fine  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 

staffing ;  cover  them  over  with  thin  slices  other  fruits :   it  is  frequently  cut   into 

of  vefu  and  bacon,   securing  the  whole  slices  and  infused  in  rum,  shrub,  and  other 

with  wMte  paper  well  buttered.     When  liquids,  to  give  them  flavour.     This  fruit 

roasted,  serve  them  with  a  rich  gravy.  has  no  marked  medicinal  qualities. 
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POM  FOR 

necessity  of  giving  further  reo^its  fixr  sweetdlof  almonds,  eight  oimces;y]rgm 

perfomed  pomatuiiis  for  the  hair.    By  wax,  three  oiinces ;  orcanette  root,  braised, 

changing  tne  perfbmes,  and  tiieir  goanti-  two  ounces ;  put  them  in  the  water  bath 

ties,  any  yarieties  may  be  made.   iN^either  for  one  hour,  then  strain  through  a  fine 

will  it  he  necessary  to  say  much  about  sieve,  and  beat  it  up  in  a  mortar  with  sii 

medicated  pomatums,  which,  for  the  greater  drops  of  essence  of  rose.    Put  into  pots. 
pert,  are  sold  by  dniggists,  in  the  forms       POMEGRANATE.    A  firuit  common 

of  salves  and  ointmente.    In  Paris,  where  to  most  southern  countries,  about  the  size 

the  finest  pomatums  are  made,  [the  above  of  an  orange,  but  with  a  hard  shell.    The 

receipts  have  all  been  supplied  by  one  of  juice  of  the  pomegranate  has  a  veiy  plea- 

the  nrst  pomatum  makers  of  the  French  sant  flavour,  between  acid  and  s^bet,  and 

capital,]  all  salves  are  also  called  Pom-  is  used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a  refresh- 

mades;  but  as  salves  do  not  fisdl  within  ing  beverage.    The  grated  rind  of  the 

the  scope  of  this  dictionary,  only  two  or  pomegranate  is  said  to  have  been  found  a 

three  celebrated  receipts  of  medicated  sovereign  remedy  for  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 

pomatums  connected  wiUi  the  toilet  will  terr,  wnen  all  other  things  have  Med. 
be  added.  PORK.    This  is  a  very  firm  and  close 

Pomatum  to  bestose  the  growth  fibred  meat,  and  is  found  to  be  highly 

ofthbHaie.    Melthalf  apoundof  pre-  nutritious  with   persons  who  digest  it 

pared  beeffiit,  and  haifa  pound  of  i^nuine  freely,  but  is  only  suited  to  those  who 

bears*  grease,  with  one  ounce  of  virgin  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise.    Pork  is  a 

wax,  and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil.    Keep  very  useful  meat  in  domestic  economy, 

them  in  the  water  bath  for  two  hours,  from  the  various  ways  in  which  it  can  he 

with  a  muslin  bag,  containing  one  ounce  prepared  for  use  by  salting.    For  delicate 

of  bruised  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  cinna-  roasting  pork,  the  animal  when  killed 

mon,  two  bruised  tonquin  beans,  and  four  should  not  weigh  above  ^ve  to  six  score, 

grains  of  musk ;  let  the  bag  in  which  the  Dairy  fed  pork  is  considered  the  best ;  but 

spices  &c.  are  contained  be  large  enough  all  pork  should  be,  for  a  certain  time  before 

to  allow  them  to  swell.    Strain,  and  put  killing,  confined  to  the  sty,  and  fed  with 

into  pots.  Colour  may  be  given  by  putting  barley  meal  and  milk,  in  order  to  &tten 

a  little  carmine  into  the  bag.  This  pomatum  and  whiten  the  meat.     Until  within  the 

is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent,  under  last  month  of  keeping,  pork  is  not  injured 

the  name  of  the  Sultana  Pomatum.    Dr.  hythe  pigs  being  fod  freely  on  vegetables. 

Bonnetti  reconunends  that  before  using  it  The  parts  mostly  used  for  roasting  are,  the 

the  bald  or  thinly  covered  parts  of  the  head  leg,  the  sparerib,  and  the  loin.    The  usual 

should  be  washed  several  times  with  the  time  allowed  for  roasting  meat  must  not 

following  preparation : — ^Boil  an  ounce  of  be  considered  to  apply  to  pork,  as  a  leg  of 

cloves  in  a  quart  of  water  for  an  hour ;  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight  will  require 

strain  and  filter ;  put  into  this,  when  cold,  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  to  roast 

one  ounce  of  quick  lime,  and  having  shaken  Pork  is  a  meat  that  must  be  well  dressed, 

it  up,  let  it  settle,  then  decant  carefully,  as  if  underdone,  it  is  neither  agreeable  nor 

This  stimulant,  which  is  perfectiy  safe,  is  wholesome.    The  consumption  of  pork, 

said  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  re-  both  in  its  fresh  and  its  salted  state,  is  much 

storing  vitality;  and  if  the  hair  be  washed  more  considerable  on  the  Continent  than 

with  it,  it  is  made  strong,  and  does  not  in  ^England;  partly  from  the  quantity  of 

foil  off.  the  latter  which  is  used  for  larding  roast 

CucuMBEB  Pomatum.    For  the  skin,  meats  and  poultry,  and  horn  the  circum- 

said  to  have  been  used  by  the  celebrated  stance  of  the  former  being  considered 

Ninon  de  TEnclos.    Melt  two  pounds  of  equally  good  in  all  seasons  of  the  yetf? 

prepared  lard,  with  three  large  cucumbers,  whereas  m  England  it  is  seldom  eaten  in 

peeled,  and  cut  into  small  pieces ;  let  these  its  fresh  state  during  the  summer  months. 

'  remain  in  the  water  bath  for  three  or  four  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 

hours ;  then  strain  and  press  the  cucum-  flesh  of  the  pig  is  of  itself  less  wholesome 

hers,  adding  what  comes  from  them  to  in  siunmer  than  in  winter ;  but  as  it  is  & 

the  other  fot ;  put  by  to  cool,  and  tihree  meat  more  di£Bcult  of  digestion  than  any 

days  afterwards  reduce  again  to  a  liquid,  other,  the  English  do  weU  to  eat  but  little 

by  gradual  heat ;  set  by  to  cool,  and  re-  of  it  at  a  time  when  the  system  is  neces- 

peat  this  once  more ;  the  third  time,  just  sarily  languid,  and  is  more  liable  to  become 

before  the  fat  cools,  stir  in  some  neroli,  heated  by  the  use  of  strong  food, 
sufficient  to  give  a  fine  perfume.  To  Roast  a  Leg  op  Poke:.    Score  the 

Pomatum  poe  the  Lips.     Take  of  rind,  and  stuff  the  knuckle  with  a  stuffing 
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FOR  FOB 

composed  of  two  <niioiifl,  shred  very  fine,  the  gravy ;  do  not  flour  it^  and  be  sure  to 

about  one  dozen  sage  leaves,  chopped  up,  cover  it  well  with  the  ^(g,  which  will 

crumbs  of  bread,  and  pepper  and  salt;  cri^  it  nicely,  and  make  it  of  a  delicate 

allow  finom  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  light  brovm ;  it  will  take  from  one  to  two 

to  every  pound  of  meat,  before  a  good  hours  to  roast.    When  done,  cut  off  the 

fire ;  baste  with  its  own  fiit ;  serve  apple  head,  part  it  and  the  body  down  the 

sauce  in  a  tureen.    A  loin  of  pork,  or  a  middle ;  mix  with  the  choj^ed  brains  a 

^Murerib,  is  dressed  in  the  same  wav.  little  finely  minced  boiled  sage,  and  some 

To  Boil  a  Leg  of  Pobk.    Having  melted  butter,  add  to  it  the  gravy  that 

salted  the  leg  previously,  for  about  eight  has  run  from  the  pig ;  lay  the  pig  on  the 

dajB,  put  it  into  warm,  but  not  hot  water,  dish,  placing  the  shoulder  of  the  one  side 

and  let  it  boil;  when  the  water  boils,  to  the  hind  quarter  of  the  other.    Observe, 

allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  pound  in  roasting  the  pig,  to  skewer  the  legs 

of  meat.    A  shoulder  of  pork,  or  the  hand,  back,  so  that  the  under  part  may  be  crisp. 

a  boiled  in  the  same  way.    Serve  with  A  pig  prepared  as  above  may  be  baked, 

pease  pudding  and  young.cabba^.  To  Stew  Ham.  Having  soaked  a  small 

To  Bake  a  £Um.  mike  a  thick  paste  ham  for  about  three  hours  in  cold  water, 
of  coarse  flour  and  water,  and  cover  the  boil  it  slowly  the  usual  length  of  time ; 
bam  with  it,  having  previously  soaked  the  now  trim  it,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with 
meat  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  cold  water ;  some  slices  of  veal  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
bake  in  a  slow  oven ;  when  cooked,  re-  fowl  cut  up,  if  desired,  round  the  sides, 
move  the  paste,  and  aJso  the  rind  of  the  with  carrots,  and  parsley,  and  a  few  pars- 
bam,  after  which  cover  the  ham  with  nips,  some  black  pepper,  salt,  and  two  or 
raspings.  three  bay  leaves ;  put  in  a  pint  of  French 

To  Bon.  A  Ham,  Soak  it  as  for  baking,  wine,  with  a  teacupfal  of  some  rich  gravy, 

and  put  it  into  cold  water ;  when  the  and  a  bottle  of  sherry,  or  Madeira ;  let  the 

water  begins  to  simmer,  let  it  cook  gently  ham  simmer  very  gently  for  about  three 

until  it  is    done ;    allow  about   twent^  hours,  then  take  it  up,  and  serve  with  its 

minutes  to  each  pound ;  when  cooked,  own  sauce,  the  flit  having  been  previously 

take  off  the  akin,  and  cover  with  raspings,  well  skimmed  off.    This  mode  of  cooking 

On  the  Continent,  ham  is  considered  to  a  ham,  with  veal,  or  fowl,  or  both,  may  be 

be  unwholesome  if  not  cooked  for,  at  least,  adopted  for  travelling,  made  into  a  pie'; 

half  an  hour  to  each  pound ;  the  flavour,  when  the  meat  has  been  stewed  in  this 

however,  is  injured  by  this  mode  of  cook-  manner,  take  out  all  the  bones,  and  cut 

ing.  the  meat ;  have  ready  a  crust  made  round 

To  Boast  Sucking  Pig.    This  is  a  and  thick,  with  not  too  much  butter,  and 

very  delicate  and  highly  esteemed  dish,  lay  the  meat  in  it  in  alternate  layers  of 

The  following'  mode  of  proceeding  is  ex-  ham,  veal,  and  fowl ;  then  put  on  the  top, 

tracted  from  Mrs.  Dalgaim's  Practice  of  and  bake;  in  order  to  have  greater  regu- 

Cookery: — ^*  To  loll  the  pig,  stick  it  just  larity  of  shape,  the  pie  may  be  put  in  a 

above  the  breast  bone,  running  the  knife  well  buttered  mould  for  baking, 

mto  the  heart ;  plunge  it  for  a  minute  or  Ham  and  Eggs.     Cut  the  ham  into 

two  into  cold  water;  rub  it  over  with  thin  slices,  and  broil  them;  then  having 

finely  powdered  resin,  then  dip  into  a  pail  fried  some  eggs  in  butter,  lay  an  egg  on 

of  scalding  water,  take  it  out,  and  rub  off  -  each  slice  of  ham,  and  serve, 

all  l^e  hair  as  quickly  as  possible ;  if  it  Ham  Toast.    Mix  with  some  lean  ham 

should  not  all  come  o^  repeat  the  scald-  grated,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and 

ing  and  rubbing  with  resin ;  when  quite  some  pepper ;  put  some  clarified  butter 

dean,  wash  it  in  warm,  and  frequently  in  into  a  fryme-pan,  and  fry  some  slices  of 

cold  water;  cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first  bread,  which  are  to  be  placed  before  the 

joint,  take  out  all  the  entrails,  and  put  the  fire  afterwards  to  drain ;  now  fry  the  ham 

pettitoes,  heart,  and  lights  together;  wash  mixture,  cover  the  slices  of  bread  with  it, 

the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  and  diy  it  and  serve. 

thoroughly ;  make  a  stuffing  of  grated  Pobk  Pies.    Having  prepared  a  raised 

bread,  butter,  a  small  onion,  and  tl^ee  or  crust,  cut  into  short  steaks  a  loin  or  a 

four  sage  leaves  minced ;  season  it  with  neck  of  pork,  removing  the  rind  and  part 

pepper  and  salt,  put  it  inside  the  pig,  and  of  the  fot,  beat  them  well  with  a  rollmg- 

sew  it  up.     The  pig  being  perfectly  dry,  pin,  and  season  highly  with  pepper  and 

rub  it  over  with  the  white  dT  an  egg  well  salt ;  if  to  be  eaten  hot,  take  off  the  little 

beaten ;  put  it  down  to  roast  before  a  very  ball  from  the  middle  of  the  crust,  and 

quickfire,andunderita  small  basin  tocatch  pour  in  before  serving  some  hot  white 
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grav7,withaUttle  white  wine  and  a  dash  meg,  two  or   three   doves,  and  eome 

of  vin^ar.  Cayenne ;  then  place  part  of  the  skin  at 

To  DB1B88  FBTTITOB8.    Parboil  them  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  laj  on  it  the  chopped 

with  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights;  mince  the  meat,  and  ^t  the  rest  of  the  skin  over  the 

liver,  heart,  and  lights ;  sunmer  in  some  top,  place  it  nnder  a  heavy  weight,  and 

gravy,  or  a  little  St  the  water  in  which  let  it  remain  until  qnite  cold ;  put  of  the 

they  were  parboiled,  with  a  bit  of  batter  liquor  in  which  the  head  has  been  dressed 

mixed  with  flour,  seasoning  with  pepper  must   be  boiled   up  with   vinegar  and 

and  salt,  and  two  minced  sage  leaves;  salt,  and  thrown  over  the  head.    It  is 

having  split  the  feet  in  two,  add  them,  eaten  with  vinegar  and  mustard, 
and  when  tender,  mix  in  a  tea-spoonful       To   Makb    Sausages.     Take  three 

of  vinegar,  or  a  little  lemon  jxdce ;  serve  poimds  of  lean  pork,  and  two  of  the  in- 

the  mince  wi^  the  pettitoes  on  it,  and  ward  &t  of  the  pig,  and  a  slice  of  cmmb 

garnish  vdth  sippets  of  bread.  of  br«EMi;  chop  tiie  whole  together  very 

FiG*8   Ej]>nbt8   and  Skibts.     Hav-  €jixe^  and  season  with  Cayenne  and  whole 

ing  cleaned  them  very  carefully,  cut  the  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-thyme, 

kidneys  across,  and  the  skirt  into  square  and  some  fine  herbs  dried  and  rubbed  to 

pieces ;  fry  in  butter  or  drmping ;  brovm  powder ;  mix  the  whole  well  together, 

a  small  piece  of  butter  with  a  Ifttle  flour,  and  fill  the  skins  half  fiill ;  bdl  then  half 

and  a  minced  onion,  and  some  Ixnling  an  hour.    The  larger  skins  are  improved 

water,  some  pe^^r,  salt,  and  catsup ;  put  by  putting  in  the  chimney  and  smoking. 
in  the  meat,  and  stew  until  tender.  To  Sai^t  Posk.    Generally  speaking, 

To  Stew  Pia*8  Feet.    Clean  the  feet  there   is   little    difference  between  tl^ 

well,  and  boil  them  until  tender ;  then  mode  of  salting  pork  and  other  butcher's 

brown  some  butter  in  a  stevirpan  with  meat,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 

flour,  and  add  water  enough  to  cover  the  shorter  the  tune  of  salting,  so  that  the  salt 

feet  when  cut  in  two ;  season  with  minced  penetrates  sufficiently  to  keep  pork  from 

onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  sage  leaves ;  put  turning,  the  better  vnll  be  the  meat.    A 

in  the  feet,  and  stew  very  quietly  for  half  foreror  hind  leg,  or  any  other  part  of  the 

an  hour ;  just  before  serving,  add  half  a  pig,  will  be  simciently  salted  for  boiling 

table-spoonfrd  of  vinegar,  and  take  out  the  m  eight  or  ten  days,  and  it  vnll  not  be 

sage  leaves;  pig*s  feet,  and  also  the  head,  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  it  should 

are  sometimes  served  and  eaten  cold ;  to  lie  in  brme ;  it  mx^Bt  be  rubbed  with  salt 

do  this,  follow  the  same  instructions  as  for  on  both  sides  once  a  day ;  if  the  time  of 

sousing  fish,  takin?  care  that  the  feet  or  salting  exceeds  ten  days,  it  may  be  neces- 

head  be  first  boUea  very  tender.  sary  to  soak  the  joint  m  cold  water  before 

^  Pig's  Cheek    Collased.     Lay  two  it  is  used.    Pork  that  is  intended  to  be 

pigs*  cheeks,  with  the  toneue,  in  a  dish,  kept  in  store,  must  lie  in  strong  brine  the 

and  strew  it  well  over  vdu  salt  and  salt-  same  as  beef. 

petre ;  let  them  stand  for  six  days.  To  Cure  Hams.  There  are  at  least 
and  then  boil  them  until  the  bones  twenty  modes  of  curine  hams,  but  they 
can  be  readily  separated  from  the  meat  dififer  merely  as  to  the  flayour  virMch  is  to 
Have  ready  a  long  strip  of  strong  linen  be  commumcated  by  the  ingredients  em- 
cloth,  on  which  place  the  cheek,  with  the  ployed,  and  the  length  of  time  for  salting, 
skin  outwards,  and  on  it  the  tongue,  sea-  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  modes  is  to 
soning  the  whole  hie^hly  ynth  Cayenne  rub  the  ham  twice  a  day  for  three  days, 
pepi>er,  cloves,  a  very  httle  mace,  and  salt;  with  a  mixture  (supposing  the  ham  to 
roll  it  up  firmly,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours ;  weigh  eight  pounds),  of  half  a  pound  of 
when  done,  set  it  under  a  heavy  weight  bay  salt,  hafr  a  pound  of  common  salt, 
until  cold,  when  the  cloth  must  be  re-  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of 
moved.  A  cow-heel  may  be  boiled,  boned,  coarse  brown  sugar ;  let  the  ham  lie  m 
and  rolled  up  with  it,  this  mixture  for  three  weeks,  and  after 

To  Make  Bbawn.    Having  divided  the  first  three  days  turn  and  rub  it  daily* 

the  head  down  the  middle,  remove  the  Marie  is  sometimes  substituted  for  sugar, 

brains,  and  cut  off  the  ears,  then  let  the  and  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  is  added,  as 

head  lie  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours ;  also  the  juice  of  two  or  three  heads  of 

boil  it  until  the  bones  can  be  readily  taken  gaa^c,  mixed  with  the  salt;  but,  g^neral^ 

out,  and  when  done,  take  off  the  skin  as  speaking,  the  more  plainly  a  ham  is  cured, 

entire  as  possible;  while  the  meat  and  the  the  more  delicate  will  be  its  flavour.  The 

tongue  are  hot,  chop  them  rather  fine,  Bayonne  hams,  which  have  so  high  a  rc- 

^eason  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  nut-  pute  throughout  Europe,  are  for  the  most 
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port  cured  in  this  plain  way  {  many  per-  &t  fiom  a  ride  of  pork,  and  rub  it  well 
SODS  put  their  legs  of  pork  into  a  brine  with  salt  on  both  rides,  allowing  about 
made  by  boiling  a  quart  of  strong  stale  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  each 
beer  with  a  pound  c^  bay  salt,  an  ounce  pound ;  pile  the  different  i»eces  on  a 
and  ft  half  of  black  pej^r,  two  ounces  of  iraard,  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  phbce,  and 
saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  sugar;  this  put  a  board  orer  the  top,  which  is  to  be 
is  poured  boiling  hot  over  the  ham,  and  it  covered  with  a  heavy' weight.  In  about  a 
is  rubbed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  with  fcvtnight  hang  it  up  to  beocnne  dry. 
the  Inine  for  a  fortnight ;  the  usual  period  Vabioub  Frbparatiow8  of  Pobjl  pb- 
for  smokiQg  a  ham,  where  wood  is  used,  is  cvjaam  to  a  French  Chabcutibb.  The 
a  fortnight,  but  if  dried  in  the  Idtcfaen  following  receqyts  are  selected  from  the 
they  require  a  longer  time,  and  should  be  Cuisinier  Boyal,  the  Encyclopj^e  Domes- 
wiped  daily  with  a  coarse  doth.  Hams  tique,  M.  Carbines  Work,  M.  Dennetts 
in  imitation  of  the  Westphalia  are  cured  as  Itictionary  de  la  Cuisine,  &c.  The  French 
Mows :  rub  with  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  have  k«g  had  a  high  reputation  for  their 
and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  twice  a  mode  of  preparing  these  articles : 
day  for  two  days,  then  boil  in  a  quart  of  Fbbssbd  Bacon.  Bub  a  ride  of  fot 
strong  beer  (stale),  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  a  pork  with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  of  common  salt,  two  or  three  bay-  pound  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  of  meat ;  cut 
leaves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  juniper  the  ride  into  pieces  of  about  eight  inches 
berries,  half  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  an  square,  and  jnle  them  on  each  oUier,  plac- 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  ing  a  layer  of  salt  between  each ;  these 
of  cloves ;  this  mixture  is  to  be  poured  pieces  are  to  be  placed  thus  piled  between 
boilinff  hot  over  the  ham,  which  is  to  two  boards,  and  a  heavy  weight  is  to  be 
be  nmbed  and  turned  twice  a  day  for  put  on  the  upper  board ;  wh^  the  pork 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks :  if  it  is  to  be  nas  been  in  tms  state  for  twenty-five  days 
kept  a  very  long  time  before  using,  it  in  a  cold  rituation,  hang  the  pieces  in  a 
should  be  smoked  for  a  fortnight,  and  a  dry  and  airy  rituation ;  they  may  be 
little  green  wood  should  be  occasionally  smoked,  if  they  are  intended  for  store,  and 
used  for  the  smoking.  The  ingredients  in  salting,  halt  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  may 
above  mentioned  are  sufficient  for  a  ham  be  added  to  each  pound  of  salt. 
offix>m  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds.  The  Bbawn.  Having  cleaned  a  large  pig*s 
saltpetre  in  every  case  should  be  pounded,  head  thoroiu^hly,  and  rubbed  it  with  siut, 
If  a  ham,  no  matter  what  the  process  of  boil  it  untu  the  bones  can  be  removed 
curing  may  be,  has  remained  more  than  a  with  ease ;  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
fortnight  in  salt,  and  is  to  be  eaten  soon,  and  lay  the  meat  in  a  mould  whilst  it  is 
it  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  hot,  press  this  down  with  a  board  and 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  smoking  heavy  weight,  and  let  it  remain  in  a  cool 
or  drying;  the  best  way  of  packing  hams  place  for  six  hours ;  then  boil  for  about  an 
for  storing  is  to  put  them  in  layers  of  hour,  covering  the  mould  with  the  liquor 
very  sweet  dry  hay,  or  in  malt  dust,  in  which  the  head  was  first  boiled ;  press 
Hgs*  cheeks  and  tongues  may  be  salted  again  after  this  boiling ;  the  flavour  is 
and  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  hams.  very  much  improved  by  adding  in  layers, 

To  Curb  Bacon.  Bacon  may  be  cured  when  the  mould  is  filled,  some  salted  and 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  boiled  tongue  in  thin  slices.  A  sucking 
but  it  b  generally  preferred  if  cured  with  pigmay  be  collared  in  the  same  way. 
sugar.  For  the  ride  of  a  good-sized  pig  w  iij>  Boards  or  Pi6*s  Heai>  Col- 
use  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  common  larbd.  Bemove  the  bones  carefully, 
salt,  two  ounces  of  rock  salt  pounded,  two  without  injuring  the  skin,  and  put  into 
ounces  of  aritpetre,  and  a  pound  of  brown  the  space  fat  bacon  and  chopped  truffles, 
sugar;  rub  the  mixture  well  in  on  both  mixed  with  salt,  whole  pepper,  allspice, 
sides,  and  let  the  pork  lie  in  salt  for  rather  and  chopped  parsley,  chibols,  and  sage ; 
more  than  a  fortnight,  tumlpg  and  rub-  cut  up  its  tongue,  a  calfs.  toneue,  some 
bing  twice  a  day ;  about  thirty-six  hours*  fieed,  or  inner  fitt  of  the  pig,  mt  bacon, 
smoking  will  generally  be  sufficient,  if  the  and  the  brains  in  slips,  all  well  seasoned, 
bacon  is  not  to  be  kept  a  very  long  time ;  Arrange  this  in  the  head  with  the  season- 
but  if  intended  for  long  store,  it  should  be  ing  in  layers,  so  that  when  cut  it  may  be 
smoked  for  four  or  five  days.  In  packing  well  marbled ;  after  having  given  to  the 
bacon,  use  fresh  and  good  hay  between  head  as  much  as  possible  of  its  primitive 
each  side.  form,  sew  it  up,  and  wrap  it  in  a  clean 

Bacon  fob  Labping.    Take  the  thick  cloth ;  then  put  it  in  a  brasing  pan  vdth 
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the  bruised  bones,    sweet   herbs,  sage,  salt,  pepper,  nntmeg,  coriander,  chopped 

thyme,  bay  leaf,  parsley,  chibols,  salt,  parsley,  thyme,  and  sage ;  coyer  the  bot- 

pepper,  and  a  few  cloves ;  cover  the  head  tom  and  Ime  the  sides  (^  a  tin  saucepan 

with  water  mixed  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  shape  with  thin  slices  of  larding,  fill 

and  let  it  cook  gently  for  eight  or  nine  the  mould  and  cover  with  larding;  bake 

hours ;  when  sufficiently  cool  to  bear  the  in  an  oven ;   when  quite  cold,  dip  the 

hand,  press  the  head  so  as  to  get  out  the  mould  in  boiling  wat^  and  shake  out  the 

superfluous  liquid,  and  when  cold,  gar-  cheese. 

nish  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  cover  it  Dbisd  Tongubs,  (JLangues  Fovrrees.) 

with  fine  raspings.  Clean  and  trim  either  ox,  calves,*  pgs*,  or 

Fbtit  Salb.      This  is  pork  a  little  sheep*s  tongues;  blanch  them  for  a  quarter 

streaked  with  fat,  intended  to  be  eaten  of  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  take  off  the 

after  a  few  da^*  salting ;  the  pieces  are  outer  skin,  and  put  uiem  into  a  picUmg 

put  into  the  brine  pan  with  a  cloth,  and  a  pan  packed  as  closely  as  possible ;  strew 

board  and  a  heavy  weight  upon  them,  and  over  them  a  quantity  of  salt,  and  one-sixth 

are  allowed  to  remain  in  tnis  state  only  of  its  weight  of  saltpetre,  and  some  sweet 

%:^e  or  six  days ;  cabbage  or  sour  krout  is  herbs  coarsely  chopped ;  put  in  another 

frequently  served  with  ihe  petit  gaU,  layer  of  tongues,  and  salt,  and  herbs,  in 

Fbomagb  de  Cochon,  ^ork  cheese.)  the  same  way,  and  so  on  according  to  the 

Take  out  the  bones  from  a  pig*s  head  quantity  of  tongues  to  be  prepared ;  put 

without   cuttine  the   skin,  remove  the  on  the  top  layer  a  board,  and  on  that 

flesh,  separate  the  fat  from  the  lean,  and  some  heavy  stones  or  other  weights.   At 

cut  the  whole  in  slips ;  do  the  same  with  the  end  of  ten  days,  take  them  out  of  the 

the  ears,  and  season  the  whole  with  salt,  brine,  put  them  to  dry,  and  enclose  each 

pepper,    powdered    nutmeg,    and    other  tongue  in  calf  or  pig  gut,  carefully  cleaned 

spices,  thyme,  bay  leaves,  sage,  and  pars-  and  tied  at  each  end.     J£  intended  for 

ley,  all  cnopped  fine,  the  grated  rind  of  smoking,  hang  them  in  a  chimney  in 

a  lemon,  and  its  juice.    Put  the  skin  of  wood  smoke. 

the  head  in  a  salad  bowl,  and  arrange  in  Pig's  Feet  a  la  Sainte  Menbhould. 

it  the  lean  and  fiit  of  the  meat  in  alter-  Clean  the  feet  well,  split  them,  and  then 

nate  layers,  as  also  two  or  three  pigs*  tie  the  two  halves  together  with  string; 

tongues  cut  up  in  the  same  way,  with  a  stew  them  gently  with  carrots,  onions, 

little  of  the  inner  fiit  of  the  pig  and  some  parsley,  chibols,  salt,  pepper,  and  equal 

sliced  trufiles,  if  you  have  any ;  when  all  quantities  of  white  French  wine  and  water; 

the  meat  is  used,  fold  over  the  sldn  and  sew  when  very  tender,  take  them  out  and  let 

it  up,  removing  any  superfluous  part.    Put  them  get  cold ;  then  rub  them  with  yolk  of 

this  preparation  into  a  stewpan  of  little  egg,  and  sprinkle  them  vidth  fine  raspings, 

more  than  its  own  size,  with   carrots,  having  first  removed  the  string  by  which 

sweet  herbs,  salt,  andpepper,  and  moisten  the  halves  are  bound  together ;  they  are 

with  a  little  white  (French)  wine;  sim-  to  be  boiled  over  a  clear  fire.    Theyfonn 

mer  very  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours ;  in  this  way  a  very  delicate  and  nutritious 

take  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  merely  dish,  and -rarely  disagree,  if  they  bare 

warm  put  the  head  into  a  mould  of  the  been  carefully  cleaned,  with  any  stomach, 

shape  of  a  cheese,  and  so  that  a  part  of  The  wine,  in  stewing,  may  be  omitted, 

the  head  may  be  above  the  mould,  and  put  Pig's  Fbet  stuffeb  with  Tbuffles. 

a  board  over  it  covered  with  weights.  This  The  feet  are  first  stewed  as  above;  the 

cheese  is  always  eaten  cold,  with  mustard  bones  are  then   carefully  removed,  and 

and  vinegar.    Pork  cheese  is  also  made  the  spaces  fiilled  up  with  a  stu£Sng  pre* 

with  the  ears  and  tongues  alone ;  one  pared  as  follows :— ^IMOmce  some  cold  fowl 

layer  of  the  ears  cut  into  strips,  and  one  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  crumbs  of  bread 

layer  of  the  tongues,  seasoned  as  above,  and  good  stock,   some  minced  truffles, 

and  piled  together  in  a  mould,  to  be  pepper  and  salt;  when  the  crumbs  of 

pressed  down  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread  have  nearly  drank  up  all  thegravj, 

head.    The  mode  of  proceeding  is  alto-  add  the  yolks  of  three  or  rour  eggs  and  a 

ther  the  same  as  for  the  head,  with  the  little  cream,  and  stir  well  until  uie  whole 

exception  of  enclosing  in  a  skin.  is  nearly  dry.  Having  filled  the  feet  with 

Itauan  Pobk  Cheese.     Mince  and  this  stimSng,  tie  over  some  thin  skin  to 

pound  a  pig*s  liver ;  do  the  same,  but  keep  it  in,  cover  the  feet  with  yolks  of 

separately,  with  a  quantity  of  the  inner  egg^and  bread  crumbs,  and  broil, 

fat  of  pork,  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  Black   Puddings.     Cut   into  small 

liver ;  mix  them  together  and  season  with  squares  a  sufficient  quantity  of  onions  and 
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fiy  them  in  lard,  but  without  letdng  them  should  be  used  m  preference;  sage  is 

become  brown;  now  cut  up  into  small  hardlyever  used  in  the  seasoningof  French 

squares,  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  as  sausa^pes,  but  it  may  be  added  to  suit  the 

man  J  pounds  of  the  inner  £it  of  the  pig  English  taste;  this  sausage  meat  may  be 

as  there  are  quarts  of  blood,  and  mix  the  kept  carefully  covered  in  a  jar,  instead  of 

whole  together  with    chopped    parsley,  being  put  into  skins,  and  med  in  flat  or 

chibols,  marjoram,  and  other  herbs,  ac*  round  pieces,  covered  with  the  yolk  of 

cording  to  taste,  and  a  little  rich  cream ;  egg  and  flour,  or  crumbs  of  bread.  Sausages 

fill  the  guts,  tied  at  one  end,  premusly  in  England  are  seldom  cooked  in  any 

carefully  cleaned  and  laid  in  rait  and  wa-  other  way  than  by  frying,  in  which  case 

ter  for  several  hours,  taking  care  that  it  is  necessary  to  pnck  llie  skin  with  a 

ereiy  part  be  well  filled  so  as  to  exclude  pin,  to  prevent  bursting ;  but  they  are 

all  air.    When  full,  tie  them  up  and  put  sometimes  boiled  in  France,  or  ]^ut  into 

them  into  hot,  but  not  boiling  water,  stews  to  give  flavour.    A  favourite  way 

to  prevent  their  breaking ;   when  they  of  eating  sausages  in  France  is  with  sour 

begin  to  be  firm,  and  in  pricking  them  krout ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  generally 

no  more  blood  comes  out,  let  them  drain  fiied.   . 

and  get  cool.    This  pud^g  is  generally       Saucisson  bb  Ltok.    Take  six  pounds 

eaten  broiled.  of  lean  pork,  three  pounds  of  fiit  pork,  and 

White  Puddings.  Boil  some  milk  and  three  pounds  of  lean  beef;  pound  the  lean 

crumbs  of  bread  to  a  thick  pap,  cut  up  some  pork  and  beef  in  a  mortar,  and  cut  the  fat 

cold  roast  fowl  and  the  inner  fat  of  the  into  small  square  pieces,  about  half  the 

pig,  and  pound  them  together  in  a  mortar  size  of  playing  dice ;  mix  well  together 

wuh  the  boiled  mOk  and  bread.    The  with  ten  ounces  of  salt,  six  dracmns  of 

quantity  of  bread,  fowl,  and  &,t  should  be  saltpetre,  half  an  oimce  of  ground  pepper, 

equal.  Cut  some  onions  into  small  squares,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pep- 

and  boil  them  in  lard  until  they  get  ten-  per,  and  some  chopped  garlic  and  shaiots, 

der,  but  without  browning  tnem ;   add  according  to  taste,  (these  are  frequently 

these  to  the  mince,  and  bind  the  whole  omitted) ;  work  these  altogether  well,  and 

with  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up,  seasoning  let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four 

with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  fill  the  hours;  then  take  some  large-sized  guts, 

guts  with  this  mixture  and  dress  as  be-  tie  one  end,  fill  them  as  tightly  as  possible 

fi)re.    If  they  be  cooked  sufficiently  in  without  bursting  the  gut,  and  having  tied 

the  first  instance,  they  may  be  eaten  cold ;  the  top,  put  the  saucissons  in  the  brine-tub 

but  they  are  generally  broiled  like  the  for  a  week,  after  which  smoke  them  until 

black  pudding.     If  in  dressing  there  ap-  thoroughly  dry,  in  a  chimney  where  wood 

pears  to  be  any  danger  of  the    skins  is  burnt.  The  celebrated  Bologna  sausages 

bursting,  prick  them  with  a  pin*  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  way ;  the 

Akdogilubs.  a  preparation  from  the  general  belief  that  they  are  made  with 
entrails  of  the  pig ;  a  very  fiivourite  dish  asses'  flesh  is  unfounded 
in  the  south  of  France,  but  not  much  Cebvsuls.  Chop  up  some  pork  well 
eaten  in  Paris.  Having  washed  the  most  streaked  with  fat,  with  parsley,  chibols, 
fleshy  port  ofthe  entrails,  and  soaked  them  and  a  little  garlic,  according  to  taste; 
for  twelve  hours  in  summer,  and  twenty-  season  well  with  pepper  and  ssdt,  and  all- 
four  hours  in  winter,  put  them  to  drain,  spice ;  fill  guts  rather  shorter  and  wider 
and  wipe  them ;  cut  them  into  slips ;  cut  than  those  used  for  sausages,  and  boil 
some  lean  pork  in  the  same  way,  and  some  slowly  for  two  or  three  hours.  Onions 
of  the  inner  fiit  into  small  square  pieces ;  previously  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried 
season  well  with  herbs  and  spices,  all  in  lard,  may  be  chopped  up  with  the  meat, 
pounded  together ;  then  fill  skins  with  the  Itauan  Cebvelas.  Chop  up  four 
mixture,  as  for  black  puddings,  and  put  pounds  of  lean,  and  one  pound  of  fiit 
the  andocilles  to  salt  m  the  brine  pan ;  pork,  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  coriander 
when  sufficiently  salted,  say  four  or  five  powder,  and  a  little  aniseed  powder ;  pour 
days,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry,  and  broiled,  over  all  this  as  much  white  French  wine 
If  intended  to  be  kept  long,  they  should  and  fresh  pig^s  blood  as  will  make  it  moist 
lie  in  salt  for  a  fortnight.,  without  being  liquid ;  now  cut  out  little 

Sausages.      Chop   up   together   two  slips  from  the  most  fleshy  part  of  a  pig*s 

pounds  of  lean  pork  and  two  pounds  of  head,  and  mix  with  the  other,  but  without 

the  inner  fitt;  season  with  chibols,  parsley,  chopping  these  slips;  fill  the  guts;  cook 

lemon  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper;  fill  the  skins,  as  above,  and  smoke  the  cervelas  until 

and  tie ;  the  gu^  of  poultry  well  cleaned  they  are  perfectly  firm. 
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To  Makb  Labd.    Take  the  inner  fat  may  also  be  preserved,  and  does  not  reqidre 

of  the  pork,  divest  it  of  all  the  membrane,  so  much  evaporation ;  it  should  rexnam  for 

beat  it  well,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces ;  an  hour  in  boiling  water.  Fruits  generally 

melt  it  gently  in  a  pan,  with  a  little  may  be  preserved  in  a  similar  maimer, 

water,  a  few  bruised  cloves,  and  two  or  takmg  care  that  they  be  not  too  ripe  when 

three  bay  leaves ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  they  are  gathered,  and  that  they  be  fresh 

melted,  and  kept  in  that  state  for  some  when  used.  Vegetables  must  be  gathered 

time,  taking  care,  however,  that  it  does  when  they  are  in  their  greatest  perfection, 

not  become  discoloured ;  take  it  from  the  and  should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  they 

fire,  and  before  it  has  set  pass  it  through  are  put  into  the  bottles.    Sauces  of  eveiy 

a  sieve ;  it  may  then  be  run  into  bladders  kind  are  kept  good  for  a  long  tune  by 

for  keeping.  treating  them  in  the  same  way.    In  pre- 

PORTABLE  MEATS,  FRUITS,  serving  meat,  poultry,  and  game,  they 
OR  VEGETABLES.  By  a  proper  pre-  should  be  about  a  quarter  cooked  before 
paration,  meats  and  vegetables  may  be  they  are  put  into  tiie  cases ;  when  cold 
preserved  for  several  years  in  bottles  or  put  them  into  the  cases,  with  a  little  good 
tin  cases,  careMly  corked  or  soldered,  stock,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  boiling 
The  whole  process  consists  in  exposing  the  vtrater  for  an  hour.  The  best  way,  how- 
meat  or  vegetable  to  the  action  of  boiling  ever,  is  to  roast  the  meat  until  it  is  about 
water  in  the  sand  bath,  and  driving  off  the  three-quarters  done,  and  then  to  keep  it 
vapour.  The  time  requisite  varies  accord-  only  half  an  hour  in  the  water, 
ing  to  the  article,  from  rather  less  than  an  PORTER.  The  only  difference  be- 
hour  to  two  hours.  Pease  require  two  tween  genuine  porter  and  ale  is  that  the 
hours,  French  beans,  an  hour  and  a  half,  former  is  made  from  malt  dried  of  a  much 
fruits  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  higher  colour,  and  with  a  much  larger 
and  meat  about  an  hour ;  but  in  some  cases  quantity  of  hops ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
the  article  is  to  be  put  into  cold  water,  and  believe  that  drugs  of  various  kinds  have 
taken  out  when  the  water  boils.  Where  been  used  extensively  in  the  manu&ctoie 
a  sand  bath  is  not  practicable,  all  that  is  of  porter  for  sale;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
necessary  is  to  put  a  saucepan,  filled  with  ing  the  severity  of  the  law  against  such 
water,intoalarger  saucepan,  also  contain-  adulteration,  it  is  still  occasionally  re- 
ing  water,  and  to  place  the  bottle  or  case  sorted  to.  It  is  asserted  by  many 
in  the  smaller  saucepan.  writers  on  brevving,  that  not  only  are 

To  Presebye  BuTTSJEi.  Having  washed  foreign  ingredients  used  to  increase  the 
the  butter  well,  put  it  into  a  vdde  mouthed  stimulating  and  intoxicating  effects  of 
bottle,  to  within  four  inches  of  the  mouth;  porter,  but  that  the  quantity  of  malt  is 
put  the  bottle  into  the  water  cold,  and  let  diminished  in  exactly  the  proportion  of 
it  remain  until  the  water  boils ;  when  this  the  other  ingredients  employed.  Opium, 
is  done,  take  the  bottle  out,  pour  the  henbane,  and  the  oocculus  indicus,  are 
butter  into  a  vessel^  and  when  it  is  cold,  said  to  supply  the  place  of  alcohol;  and 
take  avray  the  deposit  and  the  whey ;  then  aloes,  quashia,  gentian,  and  other  bitters, 
put  the  butter  again  into  the  bottle,  and  let  that  of  hops.  As  ^  aa  the  substitute  of 
it  remain  in  the  bath  until  it  is  thoroughly  quashia  or  gentian  for  hops  is  concerned, 
melted;  it  is  then  to  be  corked.  In  cork-  the  consumer  can  only  complain  of  a  de- 
ing,  care  must  be  taken  to  moisten  the  terioration  of  flavour;  fi^r  as  to  health, 
corks,  and  to  squeeze  them  with  the  appa-  gentian  or  quadbia,  if  the  quantity  of 
ratus  used  by  wine-merchants;  tie  over  bitter  in  either  case  be  large,  is  more 
the  cork  vdth  wire,  and  dip  the  mouth  of  wholesome  than  hops ;  fi>r  there  is  a  nar- 
the  bottle  in  melted  resin  or  wax.  If  the  cotic  property  in  the  hops  which  is  want- 
butter  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  tin  case,  let  in£^  in  gentian  or  quasnia.  It  is  doubt- 
the  top  be  soldered  on  with  great  care.  fui,  however,  wheuer  the  quantity  of 

Pbebesyed  Milk.    Evaporate  the  milk  hops  actually  essential  for  porter  brewing 

in  the  bath,  until  a  third  of  its  volume  has  is  su£Oicientiy  large  for  the  hops  to  act 

passed  off  in  vapour;  let  it  stand  for  two  otherwise  than  as  a  tonic ;  and  wherever 

hours,  and  then  reduce  the  remaining  we  find  the  moderate  use  of  porter  at- 

volume  one-half,  having  previously  mixed  tended  with  those  symptoms  which  are 

up  with  it  the  yolk  of  egg,  in  the  propor-  fr^uently  observed  in  persons  who  drink 

tion  of  one  yolk  to  a  quart :  it  is  then  great  quantities  of  it,  and  which  not  un- 

bottled  in  the  same  way  as  butter.    It  is  frequently  end    in   apoplexy,  we  may 

said  that  milk  treated  in  this  way  will  re-  &irly  suspect  that  some  narcotic  drug  has 

main  good  for  more  than  a  year.    Cream  been  used  in  the  manu&ctore  of  the  article* 
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The  infusion  of  hops  is  a  very  &Touiite  until  nearly  the  end  of  April,  and  should 
remedy  with  many  physicians  where  not  be  dug  up  until  the  tops  are  become 
tonics  are  necessary;  consequently,  the  of  a  yellow  colour,  indicating  that  tlie 
moderate  use  of  genuine  porter,  where  potatoes  are  ripe.  In  storing  the  winter 
the  quantity  of  malt  is  not  very  large,  so  potato,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
as  to  make  the  alcoholic  property  an  ob-  the  action  of  froat.  This  is  best  done, 
jection,  cannot  be  injurious ;  but  as  even  where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  by 
the  infusion  of  h<^  would,  in  some  cases,  digging  pits  in  the  ground,  and  lining 
be  highly  improper,  where  tcmics  are  not  them  well  with  straw,  then  covering  over 
adiqited  to  the  system,  so  will  porter,  the  mouth  of  the  pit  with  straw,  upon 
which  is  a  similar  producti(«i,  with  the  which  earth  is  placed.  Where  this  can- 
addition  of  alcohol,  be  attended  with  not  be  done,  mej  must  be  kept  in  dry 
inconvenience,  if  taken  in  excess,  and  in  cellars,  or  outhouses,  covered  with  straw 
some  cases,  if  taken  at  alL  There  is  no  and  earth.  In  some  parts  oi  Ens-land  it 
doubt  that  the  high  colour  of  most  of  the  is  a  popular  notion,  that  potatoes  kept  in 
yorter  sold  by  public  brewers  is  not.  en-  acofu-oellar,  without  any  other  precaution 
tirely  the  result  of  high-dried  malt ;  and  than  keeping  the  door  closed,  never  be- 
that  colouring  matter  is  used  to  give  come  frozen.  To  prevent  the  germina- 
the  porter  the  peculiar  appearances  that  tion  of  potatoes  when  stored,  Mr.  Webb- 
it  possesses.  Tais  colouring  matter,  how-  ster  reconunends  that  they  should  be  wa- 
erer,  is  not  supposed  to  be  unwhole-  teredfbr  four  or  five  days  together  with  a 
aome,  being  merdy  a  pr^paratiim  of  burnt  mixture  of  ammoniacal  liquor  and  water, 
sugar ;  and  numy  persons  in  brewing  their  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  for- 
own  porter  heighten  the  colour  by  the  mer  to  a  quart  of  the  latter.  Strong  brine, 
addition  of  burnt  sugar.  For  further  however,  he  says,  will  answer  the  same 
directions  see  Article  Brewing.  purpose.  A  great  part  of  the  fine  flavour 
POTATO.  This  root,  which  was  of  potatoes  is  extracted  by  the  common 
formerly  considered  poisonous,  is  now  mode  of  boiling  them  in  water;  a  far 
become  an  essential  article  of  food  in  preferable  mode  is  to  cook  them  by 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  steam,  covering  them  well  over,  that  none 
although  it  is  still  said  that  the  vrater  in  of  the  steam  may  escape, 
which  potatoes  are  boiled,  with  the  skins  Potatoes,  to  boii«.  Wash,  and  put 
on,  is  of  a  poisonous  character,  it  is  uni-  them  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover 
versally  admitted  that  the  potato  itself  them;  let  them  boil  very  gently,  and  when 
has  no  such  quality,  and  that  even  the  it  is  found,  by  the  application  of  a  fork, 
skins,  when  cooked,  are  equally  free  firom  that  they  are  beginmng  to  get  soft,  throw 
it.  The  varieties  of  the  potato  are  very  off  the  water,  strew  a  little  salt  over  them, 
numerous ;  but  only  eleven  kinds  are  and  let  them  stand  on  the  fire  uncovered 
distinctly  characterized  by  gardeners.  For  for  about  two  minutes ;  then  cover  them, 
the  summer  crop,  the  early  dwarf,  cham-  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
pion,  and  ash-leaved,  are  the  favourites ;  keep  hot.  It  is  very  desirable  to  choose 
and  for  the  winter  crop,  the  large  and  the  potatoes  nearly  of  a  size,  as  other- 
small  American,  and  the  kidney.  Pota-  wise  the  small  ones  will  be  broken  be- 
toes  thrive  more  or  less  in  almost  all  light  fore  the  larger  ones  are  thoroughly 
soils,  and  the  richer  it  is,  the  more  abun-  dressed. 

dant  is  the  crop ;  but  the  quality  of  the       Mashed  Potatoes.    Boil  the  potatoes 

potato  is  not  mcroased  by  the  richness  in  the  ordinary  way;  when  done,  peel 

of  the  soil.    To  propagate  them,  they  are  and  mash  them,  with  a    good  slice  of 

cut  into  pieces,  leavmg  two  eyes  or  buds  butter,  and  a  little  cream ;  set  them  over 

to  each  piece.    They  are  planted  in  drills  the  fire  again,  for  a  few  minutes ;   put 

for  the  early  crop  in  the  beginning  of  them  in  a  dish,  or  in  shells,  and  brown 

March,  leavmg  a  space  of  about  fiiteen  with  a  salamander, 
or  sixteen  inches    between  each  plant.        Potatoes  a  ia  Pabibienne.      Peel 

and  covering  with  about  four  inches  of  the  potatoes,  and  boil  them  in  water  in 

earth ;  the  rows  should  be  separated  by  a  which  has  been  thrown  a  small  handful  of 

distance  of  a  little  more  than  afoot.    The  salt;  when  done,  dry  and  mash  them, 

early,  or  new  potato,  will  be  ready  about  and  put  them  into  a  stevtrpan,  with  a  small 

July,  or  earlier,  if  forced.    They  should  piece  of  butter,  and  about  half  a  pint  of 

only  be  dug  up  as  they  are  wanted,  as  in  water,  or  a  little  milk ;  boil  the  whole, 

this  state  they  will  not  keep  long.    The  and  keep  stirring  till  it  becomes  quite 

potato  for  store  should  not  be  planted  thick ;  then  throw  it  into  another  vessel, 
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and  beat  it  up  with  some  yolks  of  eggs,  some  potatoes  in  salt  and  water ;  wben 

till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  done,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them 

paste ;  then  make  it  up  into  small  balls,  into   a  stewpan,  with  some  mushrooms 

and  fiy  in  boiling  lard,  until  they  are  of  and  shalots  shred  fine,  and  a  large  slice 

a  fine  brown  colour.      They  must   be  of  butter ;  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes 

served  hot,  with  some  white  sugar  pow-  on  the  fire  ;  add  a  little  flour,  moisteiied 

dered  over  them.  with  a  little  good  stock,  or  velont6,  and 

Potatoes  with  White  Sauce.    Put  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  let  the  whole 

into  a  saucepan  a  small  slice  of  butter,  stew  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 

with  a  little  flour,  diluted  with  a  little  hour ;  then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 

stock ;  to  which  add  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  thicken  it  over  the  fire;  having  boiled        Potatoes  vtith  Cbeah.    Flour  well 

the  potatoes,  peeled  them,  and  cut  them  a  piece  of  butter,  and  put  it  into  a  stew- 

into  slices,  pour  this  sauce   over  them,  pan,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper;  mix 

and  serve  hot.     To  vary  the  flavour,  some  them  well  together,  and  add  a  glass  of 

minced  capers  or  a  little  chopped  par-  cream ;  stir  the  sauce  till  it  boik ;  then 

sley  may  be  added  to  the  sauce.  cut  into  slices  some  potatoes,  previously 

WiBD  Potatoes.    Take  a  little  flour,  boiled ;   put  them  into  the  sauce ;  and 

two  eggs   beat  up  with  a  little  water,  when  warmed  up,   serve  hot.    A  little 

a  spoonml  of  oil,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  grated  nutmeg  may  be  added  to  vary  the 

and  make  into  a  thin  paste,  taking  care  flavour. 

that  it  be  not  lumpy ;   wash    and  peel         Potato  Cake.     Boil,  peel,  and  mash 

some  raw  potatoes,  and  after  cutting  them  some  potatoes,  and  to  a  pound  of  this  add 

into  thin  slices,  dip  them  into  this  paste,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  a  quarter  of  a 

and  fry  them  in  some  boiling  lard,  until  pound    of  powdered   sugar ;   when  this 

they  are  of  a  good  brown.    Before  serv-  is  well  mixed,  add  the  peel  of  a  lemon, 

ing,  which  should  be  done  as  hot  as  pos-  grated,  and  its  juice,  and  the  whites  of 

sible,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them.  half  the  eggs ;  put  the  whole  into  a  pan 

Potato  Balls.     Boil  some  potatoes  that  vnll  stand  fire,  having  first  buttered 

in  water,   or  steam  them,  as  most  con-  it,  and  bake  in  the  oven, 
venient ;    when    done,  peel,  and    mash        POT  POURRI.    The  name  given  to 

them ;  then  take  some  cold  meat  of  any  a  mixture  of  flowers  &c.  salted,  and  kept 

sort,  and  having  minced  it,  and  added  a  in  a  china  jar.    Put  a  gallon  of  rose- 

Mttle  salt,  pepper,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  leaves,  gathered  dry,  four  ounces  each  of 

some  parsley,  and   shalots,   all  chopped  bay  salt,  finely  pounded,  allspice,  cloves, 

fine,  mix  it  with   the  potatoes  in  equal  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  gum  benzoin, 

quantities ;  form  it  into  moderate  sized  one  ounce  of  orris  root,  an  ounce  of  spirits 

balls,  dipping  them  into  some  white  of  of  wine,     and     any    fragrant    flowers, 

egg ;  flour  them,  and  fry  to  a  good  colour ;  particularly  lavender.     When  these  are 

serve  hot.  mixed,  strew  over  them  six  ounces  of 

Bagout  or   Potatoes.      Boil   some  common  salt, 
good  potatoes  in  water,  but  take  them        POULTICES.      The    following    are 

off  berore  they  are  quite  ready ;  then  peel,  some  of  the  best  preparations  known  :— 
and  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them        Common  Bbead  Poultice.    Put  four 

into  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  ounces  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a  pint  of 

little  French  white  wine,  a  little  velont^,  milk,  and  boil  together  over  a  slow  fire ; 

or  Espagnolle  sauce,  or  some  white  roux ;  when  nearly  ready,  add  half  a  drachm  of 

set  them  over  a  slow  fire  until  they  are  powdered  saffron.    It  is  to  be  thoroughly 

thoroughly  cooked.    Be  careful  to  skim  mixed  in  a  pulp,  and  laid  on  warm  on  a 

off  the  grease  well  from  the  sauce ;  when  cloth.    It  is  good  in  all  cases  of  ordinary 

done,  add  a  little  bit  more  butter,  and  inflannnation  and  for  common  sores, 
serve  hot.  Emollient  Poultice.      Boil  for  an 

Potatoes  a  la  Proven9Ale.     Cut  hour  two  ounces  of  elder  flowers,  and 

somepotatoes,  after  being  boiled,  into  toler-  four  ounces  of  marshmallow  root,  previ- 

ablv  thick  slices,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  ously  cut  fine ;  strain,  and  mix  witii  the 

with  a  little  good  oil,  some  parsley,  chi-  water  two  ounces  of  linseed  into  a  poul- 

bols,  a  little  garlic  (if  approved),  and  let  tice. 

the  whole  stew  together ;    then  add  a       Russian  Poultice,  tor  Ganoebhocs 

little  salt,  whole  pepper,  lemon  juice,  or  a  Wounds  and  Ulcers.    Eight  ounces  of 

little  white  wine  vinegar ;  serve  hot.  the  lees  of  beer,  eight  ounces  of  honey, 

Potatoes    vtith   Mushrooms.     Boil  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  to  fonn 
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A  mass;  laid  on  cdd.     Another  anti-  windows  of  the  house  should  be  open  to 

septic  poultice    is  made  hy  mixing  up  the  rising  sun ;  and  a  hole  must  be  left 

six  ounces  of  barley  meal  with  boiling  at  the  door,  to  let  the  smaller  fowls  go  in : 

water,  and  adding  an  ounce  of  bark,  ai^  the  larger  may  be  let  in  and  out  by  open* 

s  drachm  of  powdered  camphor.     (See  ing  the  door.    There  should  be  a  small 

Camphob.)  sKding  board  to  shut  down  when  the 

AsoDJUE  P0U1.TIGE.   Boil  poppy  heads  fowls  are  gone  to  roost,  which  would  pre* 

and  the  leaves  of  the  nightshade ;  and  vent  the  small  beasts  of  prey  from  com- 

when  boiling  hot  make  up  a  poultice  with  mitting  ravages. 

linseed.  "  When   some  of   the    chickens  are 

Mdstabd  Poui^tice.    Mix  an  oimce  hatched  long  before  the  others,  it  may  be 

or  more  of  J&esh  flour  of  mustard,  accordr  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  basket  of 

ing  to  size,   with  warm   vi^ter,  rather  wool  till  the  others,  come  forth.    The  day 

thick;  lay  this  on  a  cloth;  and  before  after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  some 

applying    it,  lay   between   the  mustard  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  small,  or  ra- 

and  the  skin   a  covering   of  very  thin  ther  cracked,  grits,  soaked  in  milk.    As 

tissue  paper ;  this  prevents  the  mustard  soon  as  they  ha.ve  gained  a  little  strength, 

from  adhering,  and  enables   the  patient  feed  them  with  curd,  cheese-parings,  cut 

to  remove  the  poultice,  from  time  to  time,  small,  or  any  soft  food,  but  nothing  sour; 

if  the  pain  should  be  too  great.  and  give  them  clean  water  twice  a-day. 

POULTRY  YARD.    We  find  under  Keep  the  hen  under  a  pen,  till  the  young 

this  head  some  judicious  remarks  in  Mrs.  have  strength  to  follow  her  about,  which 

RundelFs   *'  Domestic  Ck>okery.**     Mrs.  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  be 

Kundell  states  that  the  best  age  fi)r  set-  sure  to  feed  her  welL 

ting  a  hen  is  fix>m  two  to  five  years,  and        "  K  a  sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  ver* 

that  those  hens  which  have  tufts  of  fea-  min,  let  her  be  well  washed  with  a  decoc* 

thers  on  their  heads  are  usually  preferred,  tion  of  white  lupines.    The  pip  in  fowls  is 

She  proceeds  as  follows : —  occasioned  by  drinking  dirty  water,  or 

^^  Some  fine  young  fowls  should  be  taking  filthy  food.    A  white  thin  scale 

reared  every  year,  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  on  the  tongue  is  the  symptom.    Pull  the 

good  breeders.  ^  scale  off  with  your  nail,  and  rub  the 

^^  Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before  tongue  with  some  salt,  and  the  complaint 

you  set,  them,  which  should  be  done  firom  will  be  removed." 

the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  If  it  be  required  to  fatten  fowls  or 
May.  While  h&as  are  laying,  feed  wem  chickens  rapidly,  Mrs.  Rundell  tells  us 
well,  and  sometimes  with  oats.  to,  '*  Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed 
'^  Broods  of  chickens  are  hatehed  all  milk,  only  as  much  as  ynl\  serve  one  day ; 
through  the  summer,  but  those  that  come  let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled 
out  very  late,  require  much  care  till  they  out ;  you  may  add  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
have  gained  some  strength.  sugar,  but  it  will  do  well  without.  Feed 
"  ]f  the  eggs  of  any  other  sort  are  put  them  three  times  a-day  in  common  pans ; 
ander  a  hen  with  some  of  her  own,  ob-  give  them  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill 
serve  to  add  her  own  as  many  days  after  them  at  once.  When  you  put  fresh,  let 
the  others  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  the  pans  be  set  in  water,  that  no  sourness 
length  of  their  sitting.  A  turkey  and  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that 
duck  sit  Hiirty  days.  Choose  large  clear  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them 
eggs  to  put  her  upon,  and  such  a  number  clean  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  rice,  to 
as  she  can  properly  cover.  If  very  large  drink ;  but  the  less  wet  the  latter  is  when 
eggs,  there  are  sometimes  two  yolks,  and  perfectly  soaked,  the  better.  By  this 
of  course  neither  will  be  productive,  method,  the  flesh  will  have  a  clear  white- 
Ten  or  twelve  are  quite  enough.  ness,  which  no  other  food  gives ;  and 
"  A  hen-house  should  be  large  and  high ;  when  it  is  considered  how  fiur  a  pound  of 
and  should  be  frequently  cleaned  out,  or  rice  will  go,  and  how  much  time  is  saved 
the  vermin  of  fowls  wiu  increase  greatly,  by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as 
But  hens  must  not  be  disturbed  while  sit-  cheap  as  barley-meal,  or  more  so.  The 
ting,  for  if  frightened  they  sometimes  for-  pen  should  be  daily  cleaned,  and  no  food 
sake  their  nests.  Wormwood  and  rue  given  for  sixteen  hours  before  poultry  be 
should  be  planted  plentifully  about  their  killed." 

houses ;   boil  some  of  the   former,  and        Of  Ducks  and  Gejbse,  she  says, — 
sprinkle  it  about  the  floor,  which  should         "  Ducks  generally  begin  to  lay  in  the 

Ik;  of   smooth  earthy  not  paved.    *  The  month  of  February.    Their  eggs  should 
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be  cUdly  taken  away,  except  one,  till  they  as  the  least  cold  or  damp  kills  them ;  they 

seem  mclined  to  sit ;  then  leave  them,  must  be  fed  often,  and  at  a  distance  from 

and  see  that  there  are  enough.    They  re-  the  hen,  who  will  eat  everything  from 

quire  no  attention  while  sitting,  except  them;    they  should  have  curds,  green 

to  ^ve  them  food  at  the  time  they  come  cheese  parings  cut  small,  and  bread  and 

out  to  seek  it ;  and  there  should  be  water  milk  with  chopped  wormwood  in  it ;  and 

placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  them,  their  drink  milk  and  water,  but  not  left  to 

that  their  eggs  may  not  be  spoiled  by  be  sour ;  all  young  fowls  are  a  prey  for 

their  long  absence  in  seeking  it.    Twelve  vermin,  therefore  tiiey  should  be  kept  in 

or  thirteen  eggs  are  enough.     In    an  a  safe  place,  where  none  can  come ;  wea- 

early  season,  it  is  best  to  set  them  under  sels,  stoats,  ferrets,  &c.,  creep  in  at  very 

a  hen  ;•  and  then  they  can  be  kept  from  small  crevices. 

water  till  they  have  a  little  strength  to        "Let  the  hen  be  under  a  coop,  in  a  warm 

bear  it,  which,  in  very  cold  weather,  they  place  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  the  first 

cannot  do  so  well.    They  should  be  put  three  or  four  weeks  ;    and  the  young 

under  cover,  especially  m  a  wet  season ;  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  in  the 

for  though  water  is  the  natural  element  dew  at  morning  or  evening.  Twelve  eggs 

of  ducks,  yet  they  are  apt  to  be  killed  by  are  enough  to  put  under  a  turkey ;  and 

the  cramp,  before  they  are  covered  with  when  she  is  about  to  lay,  lock  her  up 

feathers  to  defend  them.  till  she  has  laid  every  morning;  they 

"  Ducks  should  be  accustomed  to  feed  usually  begm  to  lay  in  March,  and  sit  in 

and  rest  at  one  place,  which  would  pre-  April.  Feed  them  near  the  hen-house,  and 

vent  their  straggling    too    far    to  lay.  give  them  a  little  meat  in  the  evening,  to 

Places  near  the  water  to  lay  In  are  advan-  accustom  them  to  roosting  there.   Fatten 

tageous;  and  these  miffht  be  small  wooden  them  with  sodden  oats  or  barley  for  the 

houses,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  first  fortnight;  and  the  last  fortnight  ^ve 

and  a  door  at  each  end.    They  eat  any-  them  as  above,  and  rice  swelled  with 

thing;    and  when  to  be  fattened,  must  warm  milk  over  the  fire  twice  a-day; 

have  plenty,  however  coarse,  and  in  three  the  flesh  will  be  beautifully  white  and 

weeks  they  will  be  fat.  fine-flavoured.    The  common  way  is  to 

"Greese  require  little  expense,  as  they  cram  them,  but  they  are  so  ravenous  that 

chiefly  support  themselves  on  commons  or  it  seems  unnecessary,  if  they  are  not  suf- 

in  lanes,  where  they  can  get  water.    The  fored  to  go  for  from  hcftne,  which  makes 

largest  are  esteemed  best,  as  also  are  the  them  poor.*' 

white  and  grey.  The  pied  and  dark-  "  rsA  -  Fowjl,''  says  Mrs.  Eundell, 
coloured  are  not  so  good.  Thirty  days  "must  be  fed  in  the  same  way  as  turkeys.** 
are  generally  the  time  the  goose  sits,  but  She  adds,  "  they  are  so  shy  that  they  are 
in  warm  weather  she  w3l  sometimes  seldom  found  for  some  days  after  hatch- 
hatch  sooner.  Give  them  plenty  of  food,  ing ;  and  it  is  very  wrong  to  pursue  them, 
such  as  scalded  bran,  and  light  oats ;  and,  as  many  ignorant  people  do,  in  the  idea 
as  soon  as  the  goslings  are  hatched,  keep  ^  bringing  them  home ;  for  it  only  causes 
them  housed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  hen  to  carry  the  young  ones  through 
feed  them  with  barley-meal,  bran,  curds,  dangerous  places,  and  by  hunying  she 
&c.  For  green  geese,  begin  to  fotten  treads  upon  them.  The  eock  kills  all  the 
them  at  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and  feed  young  chickens  he  cftn  get  at,  by  one 
them  as  above.  Stubble  geese  require  no  Wow  on  the  centre  of  the  head  with  his 
fattening,  if  they  have  t£e  run  of  good  hill ;  and  he  does  the  same  by  his  own 
fields."  brood  before  the  feathers  of  the  crown 
We  have  the  following  as  to  TuBKBTs: —  come  out;  nature  therefore  impels  the 
"  They  are  very  tender  when  young ;  as  hen  to  keep  them  out  of  his  way  tiU  the 
soon  as  hatched,  put  three  peppercorns  feathers  rise." 

down  their  throats ;  great  care  is  neces-        "Guinea  Hens,"  she  says,  "lay  a  great 

sary  to  their  well-being,  because  the  hen  number  of  eggs,  but  their  young  require 

is  so  careless  that  she  will  walk  about  great  warmth,  quiet,  and  careful  feeding, 

with  one  chick,  and  leave  the  remainder,  with  rice  swelled  with  milk,  or  bread 

or  even  tread  upon  and  kill  them.    Tur-  soaked  in  it."    She  tells  us  to  put  two 

keys  are  violent  eaters,  and  must  there-  peppercorns  down  their  throat  when  first 

fore  be  left  to  take  charge  of  themselves  hatched. 

in  general,  except  one  good  feed  a-day.        We  have  the  following  on  Pigeons  :— 

The  hen  sits  twenty-five  or  thirty  days;  "Bring  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  and 

and  the  young  ones  must  be  kept  warm,  breed  every  month,  if  well  looked  after  and 
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piffltifidly  fed.  They  should  be  kept  yeiy  and  eighteen  oranges ;  tins  is  to  stand  for 

clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dove-cote  be  six  weeks  in  a  closely-corked  jar,  and  then 

strewed  with  sand  once  a-month  at  least ;  to  be  bottled. 

tares  and  white  peas  are  their  proper  food ;  Mqjc  Punch  is  also  a  preparation  fire- 

they  should  have  plenty  of  fr^h  water  in  quently   used,    when   cold,   in  parties ; 

their  house ;  starbngs  and  other  birds  are  tiiere  are    seyeral   ways  of  soaking   it, 

apt  to  come  among  them,  and  suck  the  but  one  of  the  best  is  the  following : — 

eggs;  vermin  are  likewise  their  great  Steep  the  rinds  of  a  dozen  common-sized 

enemies,  and  destroy  them.    If  the  breed  lemons  for  two  days  in  two  quarts  of 

should  be  too  small,   put  a   fow  tame  brandy,  make  a  syrup  of  a  pound  and  a 

pigeons  of  the  common  kind,  and  of  their  half  of  sugar,  and  when  nearly  rady,  add 

own  colour,  among  them.    Observe  not  to  to  it  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  a  grated 

have  too  large  a  proportion  of  cock-birds,  nutmeg ;  add  these  to  the  brandy,  and  then 

for  they  are  quarrelsome,  and  will  soon  a  quart  of  new  milk,  boiling  hot ;  this 

thin  the  dove-cote.  bdng  done,  strain  through  a  jelly  bag 

*^  Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  keeps  and  bottle.    If  a  large  quantity  be  made, 

them  in  health ;  lay  a  large  heap  of  clay  usmg  the  same  proporticms,  the  brandy 

near  the  house,  and  let  the  salt-brine  that  and  syrup  may  be  put  into  a  cask  with  a 

may  be  done  with  in  the  family  be  poured  nutmee,  not  grated,  but  merely  broken ; 

upon  it."  the  bomng  milk  is  then  poured  into  the 

Her  directions  conclude  with  Rabbits,  cask,  but  not  in  so  large  a  quantity ;  a 

^  The  tame  one  brings  forth  every  month,  quart  will  suffice  for  ten  quarts  of  brandy; 

and  must  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  buck  the  cask  is  to  be  carefully  bunged  up,  and 

as  soon  as  she  has  kindled ;  the  sweetest  the  liquor  not  to  be  bottled  off  until  it  is 

hay,  oats,    beans,  sow-thistles,  parsley,  perfectly  fine ;  a  third  of  the  number  of 

carrot-tops,     cabbage-leaves,    and    bran,  lemons    may    be    replaced    by    Seville 

fresh  and  f^esh,  should  be  ^ven  to  them ;  oranges. 

if  not  very  well  attende<^  their  stench  Tea  Punch.  Make  an  infusion  of  the 
will  destroy  them,  and  be  very  un-  best  green  tea,  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  boil- 
wholesome  to  all  who  live  near  them ;  but  ing  water ;  put  before  the  fire  a  silver,  or 
attention  will  prevent  this  inconveni-  other  metal  bowl,  to  become  quite  hot, 
ence."  and  then  put  into  it  half  a  pint  of  good 

PUNCH.     A  name  given  to  a  mixture  brandy,  half  a  pint  of  rum,  quarter  of  a 

composed  of  water,  spirit,    sugar,  and  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 

acid.    The  punch  most  generally  made  is  large  lemon ;  set  these  a-light,  and  pour  in 

composed    of  equal  parts  of  rum    and  the  tea  gradually,  mixing-  it  from  time  to 

brandy,  but  any  mixture  of  spirits,  or  one  time  with  a  ladle ;  it  wiU  remain  burning 

spirit  alone,  if  there  be  acid  with  it,  is  called  for  some  time,  and  is  to  be  poured  in  that 

punch.    Punch  is  very  much  improved  by  state  into  the  glasses ;  in  order  to  increase 

the  addition  of  a  smaJl  portion  of  the  peel,  the  flavour,  a  few  lumps  of  the  sugar 

or  by  rubbing  the  sugar  which  is  to  be  should  be  rubbed  over  the  lemon-peel, 

used  over  the  lemon  before  it  is  cut.   The  This  punch  may  be  made  in  a  China 

precise  portions  of  spirit  and  water,  or  bowl,  but  in  that  case  the  fiame  goes  off 

even  of  the  acidity  and  sweetness,  can  more  rapidly. 

have  no  general  rule,  as  scarcely  two  PUTREFACTION.  Under  this  head 
persons  make  pimch  alike.  Medical  we  have  to  consider  the  relative  time  re- 
men  'almost  all  agree  that  this  is  one  of  quired  for  the  decomposition  of  meat, 
the  most  unwholesome  ways  of  taking  poultry,  and  game,  and  the  means  of  re- 
diluted  spirits,  as  the  acid  seems  to  ac-  tarding it  when  necessary;  meat  is  decom- 
qnire  some  new  property  when  mixed  in  posed  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
this  manner.  quantity  of  natural  juice  that  it  contains ; 

A  punch  called  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  flesh  of 

PcmcH,  which  is  used  cold,  is  in  high  young  animals  decays  more  speedily  than 

esteem.    To  make  it,  the  thin  parings  of  that  of  old  animals.    Expenments  have 

six  lemons  and  six  oranges  are    to  be  been  made  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time 

steeped  in  a  gallon  bottle  of  brandy  for  during  which  butcher's  meat,  poultry,  and 

two  days ;  a  syrup  is  then  to  be  made  game  of  different  kinds,  will  keep  fresh 

with  three  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  under    precisely  similar    circumstances, 

when  it  is  quite  cold,  it  is  to  be  added  to  The  following  were  suspended  separately, 

the  strained  brandy,  a  gallon  of  water,  and  at  considerable  distance  from  each 

and  the  juice  (strained)  of  eighteen  lemons  other,  by  hooks,  exposed  to  a  free  current 
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of  air  during  the  warm  weather,  and  for  any  great  length  of  time.    It  is  saidf 
a  second  experiment,  in  winter ;  each  being  however,  by  a  French  writer,  that  if  cori- 
removed  as  it  became  tainted.    It  was  ander  seed  be  pounded  with  the  vinegar, 
found  that  mo(»r-game,  and  the  flesh  of  meat  covered  with  this  acid  will  remain 
wild  boar,  rem^ed  sweet  for  six  days,  in  good  during  the  whole  of  the  smniner. 
summer;  whilst  the  former,  in  winter,  was  In  salting  meat,  when  intended  to  be  kept 
good  for  fourteen  days,  and  the  latter  for  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  should  be 
ten ;  venison  remained  sweet  four  days  in  beaten  and  chopped  up,  and  a  conmosition  of 
summer,  and  eight  in  winter ;  pheasants,  fine  salt,  nitre,  and  ^  little  alum,  be  rubbed 
four  in  summer,  and  ten  in  winter ;  tur-  in ;  after  a  few  days  the  meat  is  to  be  pot 
keys,  geese,  beef,  and  pork,  remained  un-  into  a  press,  and  all  the  juice  squeezed 
tainted  for  four  days  in  summer,  and  out.    If  this  meat  be  t^en  made  up  mto 
eight  in  winter ;  hares,  capons,  and  old  cakes  with  very  dry  flour,  and  baked,  the 
fowls,  were  good  for  three  days  in  sum-  composition  will  remain  sweet  for  montiis; 
mer,  and  six  in  winter ;  partridges,  two  this,  however,  is  a  preparation  which  has 
days  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter ;  little  value  in  domestic  economy,  although 
mutton,  two  days  in  summer,  and  six  in  it  might  be  very  important  for  ib&  supply 
winter;  veal,  lamb,  chickens, and  pigeons,  of  an  army  on  a  long  march,  or  at  sea. 
two  days  in  summer,  and  four  in  winter.  Meat  may  also  be  kept  for  a  considerable 
These  experiments  are  given  on  the  au-  time  by  covering  it  well  with  salt  and 
thority  of  a  celebrated  writer  on  gastro-  spices,  and  {tacking  it  very  closely  in  cases, 
nomic  matters,  M.  Burnet;  but  it  is  quite  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  air.    If 
evident,    that    the  circumstances  under  meat  be  covered  with  cold  water,  and 
which  they  were  made,  although  conclu-  sweet  oil  poured  upon  it,  deoompositioa 
sive,  perhaps,  as  to  the  relative  periods  of  will  be  retarded ;   and  if  several  pieces 
decomposition,  are  by  no  means  so  as  re-  of  live  charcoal  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
gards  the  time  during  which  these  articles  the  meat  will  remain  good  still  longer, 
may  be  kept  fresh  during  the  winter.  Sulphur  will  have  the  same  effect,  but  it 
That  must  depend  necessiuily  upon  the  imparts    an    unpleasant    flavour.     Veal 
temperature,  and  upon  the  locality  in  boiled  in  cold  water,  with  an  addition  of 
which  they  are  placed.  Everybody  knows  iron  filings  and  oil,  will  putrefy  in  twenty 
that  cold  is  very  fevourable  to  the  pre-  days ;    but  if  boiled  with    iron  filings 
servation  of  meat ;  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  sulphur,  it  will  remain  good  for  two 
it  is  kept  fresh  for  a  very  lon&^  time  by  months.    Mr.  M^Swenv  poured  boiling 
being  buried  under  snow ;  and  in  warm  water  upon  some  iron  nlings,  and  having 
countries,  decomposition  may  be  retarded  placed  a  piece  of  meat  in  it,  covered  the 
considerably,  by  placing    the    meat  in  top  with  sweet  oil ;  at  the  expiration  of 
ice-houses,  or  m  very  cold  cellars.    If  seven  weeks  this  meat  was  perfectly  fresh, 
packed  in   bran   immediately  ailer  the  K  water  that  has  been  boiled  in  order  to 
animal  is  cut  up,  and  put  into  a  cold  cellar,  expel  the  oxygen,  which  hastens  decoin- 
the  period  of  decomposition  is  still  piore  position,  be  poured  upon  meat,  and  sul]^ur 
protracted.    In  attempting  to  keep  meats  and  iron  filings  be  added,  the  whole  being 
fresh,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  covered  to  a  thickness  of  two  inches  of 
them  from  the  contact  of  metals,  and  to  oil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  it  will  re- 
hang  them  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  main  good  for  a  very  great  length  of  time, 
so  that  the  decomposition  may  not  be  particularly  if  the  top  of  the  vessel  be 
accelerated  by  the  development  of  the  hermetically  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
galvanic  fluid  which  they  contain.    Ex-  external  air.    In  order  to  prevent  the 
perlence  has  also  taught  us  that  the  deca^  ilavour  of  the  iron  and  sulphur  from  reach- 
of  meat  is  much  retarded  by  depriving  it  ing  the  meat  the  latter  may  be  previously 
of  the  bones.    The  desiccation  of  meat  by  covered  with  rather  a  thick  coating  of 
expelling  its  juices,  is  the  most  certain  melted  £&t,  allowed  to  get  cold  before  it  is 
way  of  preventing  decomposition ;  thus  it  put  into  the  water.    The  Dutch  export  a 
is  that  smoked  meats,  and  those  from  which  great  deal  of  poultry  to  their  colonies  by 
the  watery  parts  have  been  evaporated  by  roasting  it  about  two-thirds,  and  pouring 
artificial  means,  are  little  subject  to  decay;  upon  it  in  pots  a  large  quantity  or  melted 
but  in  this  case  the  flavour  and  a  great  liurd;    when  this    poultry  arrives,  it  is 
part  of  the  nutrition  are  carried  off.   vine-  taken  out,  and  the  roastmg  being  corn- 
gar,  spices,  and  volatile  oils,  are  frequently  pleted,  it  is  said  to  be  almoat  as  good  as  if 
used  for  preserving  meat,  but  we  do  not  eaten  within  a  few  days  after  it  was  killed, 
find  that  the  decomposition  is  retarded  for  This  plan  of  partial  roasting  has  some- 
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times  been  adopted  in  England  for  game  dents  of  this  kind.    In  England,  rabbits 

andothermeatsintendedforalongjoumey.  are  roosted,  boiled,  or  stewed,  and  there 

If  meat,  or  game  of  any  kind,  be  put  into  is  not  much  more  variety  in  the  modes 

a  large  qnantily  of  good  sweet  oil,  and  of  cooking  it  on  the  Continent.    It  may 

closea  up,  it  will  remain  fresh  for  an  ex-  be  also  made  into  pudding,  or  pie,  or 

traordinar^  period,  and  with  still  greater  carried,  in  the  same  way  as  a  fowl, 

certainty  if  several  pieces  of  live  charcoal  Boiled  Kabbits.  This  is  usually  served 

be  thrown  into  the  oil  before  the  vessel  is  smothered  in  onions,  and  is  an  agreeable 

cloijed.  When  the  meat  is  to  be  consumed,  dish ;  but  it  may  be  boiled  plain,  and  served 

it  must  be  put  into  a  press  that  tiie  oil  as  boiled  fowl.    If  it  is  to  be  smothered 

may  be  squeezed  out ;  the  flavour,  how-  with  onions,  the  best  way  of  cooking  is  to 

ever,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  thicken  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  boil 

fresh  meat,  and  the  only  object  guned  is  with  a  bit  of  butter  covered  with  flour, 

the  entire  absence  of  the  putre&ctive  pro-  and  just  as  it  boils,  to  add  a  pint  of  milk, 

cess.  with  salt  and  whole  pepper ;  then  put  in 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  The  con-  the  rabbit,  with  a  good  quantity  of  onions 

densed  vapour  of  green  wood.    It  is  a  ^^*.  ™*®.  quarters,  and  let  it  stew  gently 

very  powerful  anti-putrescent,  more  so,  until  it  is  tender ;  when  it  is  ready,  take 

indeed,  than   camphor.    Meat  put  into  out  the  onions,  put  them  into  a  separate 

this  acid  will  resist  decomposition  for  an  saucepan  witii  a  little  milk,  butter,  flour, 

extraordinary  length  of  time,  but  it  is  ^^  salt;  when  the  sauce  is  well  mixed, 

rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  action  of  the  P'**  ^'^e  ^^]^^  upon  a  dish,  and  pour  the 

^l^  sauce  over  it. 

Ebicassbi>  Babbit*     Pioceed  as  for 

QUEN^CE.  A  fruit  of  peculiar  flavour,  fHcaseed  fowl 
seldom  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  and  not  Gibewttb!  This  is  the  fevourite  way 
much  used  in  the  kitchen,  except  for  jellies  of  dressing  a  rabbit  in  France,  and  as  a  rich 
and  marmalade;  some  cooks,  however,  dish  it  is  decidedly  the  best.  Cut  up  a  rabbit, 
add  a  few  slices  of  qumce  to  anple,  plum,  p^^  ^  into  a  saucepan  with  butter,  and 
and  other  fnut  pies.  The  jelly  is  made  g^u  ^^^^^  ^f  l^^^  ^^  brown  it;  then 
ofthejuice,afterboilmg  the  fruit  cut  into  ^k^  j^  ^ut  of  the  saucepan  for  a  few 
shc^  with  water.  My  five  quarts  of  water  niinutes,  and  put  in  a  tablespoonfiil  of 
to  SIX  pounds  of  fruit,  until  the  fruit  w  fl^^^  ^y^h  is  to  be  lightly  browned ;  put 
thoroughljr  cooked ;  it  is  then  stramed,  i^^  the  rabbit  and  bacon,  and  add  a  Uttle 
and  the  liquid  is  made  into  jelly  in  the  stock,  and  French  wine,  either  white  or 
ordinary  way,  with  hatf  of  its  weight  of  ^^  ^^^  chopped  mushrooms,  and  sweet 
sugar.  The  fruit  for  this  purpose  should  ^erbs ;  stew,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
not  be  quite  npe,  and  the  jelly  should  be  ^our  before  it  is  done,  add  small-sized 
made  over  a  slow  fire.  The  marm^e  ^^ions,  previously  browned  in  butter, 
may  be  made  hke  that  of  any  otto  fruit.  iUbbit  en  Poulbttb.  Cut  up  the 
A  pleasant  ratafia  is  also  made  from  the  ^y^^^^  ^^  y^y^^yi  it  in  boilmg  water ; 
row  juice  of  npe  qum^,  in  the  propor-  then  drain,  and  put  the  pieces  into  a  sauce- 
toon  of  half  brandy  and  half  i  uice,  jwth  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^er ;  let  them  fry  for  a 
sugar  and  spices,  as  for  any  other  ratafia,  g^ort  tune,  but  not  teng  enough  to  become 
The  dned  seeds  of  the  quince,  shghtly  1,^^,^.  j^^^  ^^  j^  ^^If  stock  and  half 
boJed,  make  a  fine  mucila«nous  dnnk,  jVench  white  wine,  with  a  little  flour  to 
tod  are  ^o  used  as  an  emoUient  gargle  thicken,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt, 
for  sore  throats.  pepper,  chopped  mushrooms,  or  champig- 

RABBIT.    The  flesh  of  the  wild  rab-  nous,  and  an  onion ;  just  before  the  rabbit 

bitisof  more  delicate  flavour,  and  lighter  has  stewed  quite  tender,  take  out  the 

of  digestion,  than  that  of  the  domestic  heri)s,  and  thicken  with  yolks  of  eggs ; 

rabbit,  but  neither  is  veiy  nutritious.    It  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  a  few  minutes 

is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  wild  before  serving. 

robbits  vary  in  flavour  according  to  the  To  Boast  Rabbit.  Having  trussed 
herbs  and  plants  on  which  they  feed.  The  the  rabbit,  stuff  it  with  a  stuffing  made  of 
inferiority  of  the  domestic  animal  may  be  the  minced  raw  liver,  with  grated  bread, 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  ^sed-  a  little  grated  ham,  butter,  chopped  pars- 
ing it  abundantly  on  green  food,  for  if  ley,  a  little  lemon-thyme,  salt,  and  pepper, 
much  be  given  to  it  in  its  confined  state,  the  whole  bound  witn  an  egg ;  sew  it  up, 
it  IB  liable  to  dis^ise ;  whereas,  in  its  wild  and  roast  before  a  sharp  fire,  basting  with 
s^tate,  exercise  and  open  air  prevent  acci-  butter.    On  the  Continent  Uiey  are  gene«< 
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rally  larded  for  roasting.    Thev  may  be  becomes  uneqiuil  to  their  subsistence;  and 
served   with    gravy  or    melted   butter,  if  ferrets  and  dogs  were  not  in  existence 
sharpened  with  a  little  lemon  pickle.  to  keep  down  the  increase,  they  would 
Stewed  Babbit.    Cut  it  up,  and  stew  render  the  country  a  desert.  Fortunately, 
with  butter,  in  the  proportion  of  three  however,  there  is  a  way  of  preventing  tlus 
ounces  for  one  rabbit,  an  onion  cut  up,,  mischief  without  keeping  the  rabbits  ia 
whole  pepper  and  salt,  some  sweet  herbs,  hutches.    They  may  be  confined  in  war- 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  a  slice  of  ham,  reus ;  and  when  they  become  too  nu- 
putting  only  just  enough  water  to  cover  merous,  the  excess  may  be  killed  for  the 
the  rabbit ;  a  few  minutes  before  the  rab-  skins,  which  meet  witn  a  ready  and  ad- 
bit  is  thoroughly  done,  take  out  the  herbs,  vantageous  market.    The  Bishc^  of  Deny 
and  thicken  the  gravy  with  yolk  of  egg,  obtains  from  a  single  warren  not  less  than 
beaten  up  with  a  littfe  cream,  and  a  tea-  12,000  skins  annually,  which  may  be 
spoonful  of  flour.    K  a  brown  stew  is  re-  valued  at  241.  per  1000,  without  allowing 
quired,  fry  the  rabbit,  before  putting  to  anything  for  the  flesh.    Buffon  quotes  an 
stew,  in  butter,  till  it  is  well  browned ;  author  who  had  accustomed  an  entire 
then  proceed  as  above,  and  add  a  little  &mily  of  rabbits  to  return  to  their  hutches 
walnut  catsup  to  the  gravy  before  serving,  at  night  from  the  fields,  on  his  whistling 
Fecundity    op    the   Babbit.     The  to  them.     "  However  distant  they  might 
author  of  a  recent  work  on  Australia,  in  be,'*  says  he,  '*  I  saw  the  patriarch  of  the 
advising  colonists  to  turn  their  attention  family,  the  moment  the  whistling  was 
to  the  breeding  of  rabbits,  says,  '*  The  heard,  place  himself  at  their  head ;  and 
rabbit  is  invaluable  in  a  new  colony,  for  although  he  was  the  first  to  arrive  at 
this  animal  in  a  state  of  nature  increases  home,  he  would  stand  aside  and  see  every 
in  number  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  rabbit  enter  before  he  did  so  himself.'* 
is  excellent  food  two  months  after  birth.  By  feeding  his  rabbits  occasionally  with 
The  squatter,  who,  on  leaving  Sydney  to  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  juniper  tree, 
locate  himselif  in  the  interior,  should  have  and  with  bay  leaves,  this  gentleman  im- 
with  him  one  male  rabbit  and  twenty  parted  to  the  flesh  of  his  t^e  rabbits  the 
females,  would,  in  a  short  time,  find  the  flavour  peculiar  to  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
fionily  increased  by  at  least  a  hundred  in  its  wild  state. 

young,  which  in  two  months  would  be  fit        If  the  statement  made  by  BufS^n  is 

to  eat,  besides  keeping  the  females  for  correct, — and  we  see  no  reason  for  disput- 

breeding,  with  only  two  or  three  males,  ing  it,  first,  because,  although  he  was  occa- 

The  doe  produces  young,  sometimes  ten  sionally  erroneous  in  his  opinion  of  the 

in  number,  every  two  months ;  but  we  character  of  animals,  he  woiud  not  lightly 

will  suppose  a  production  of  five  at  each  quote  the  above  fact  from  any  author, 

litter,  which,  for  twenty  does,  would  give  without  being  well  convinced  of  the  prac- 

600.  ticability  of  such  an  education ;  and,  se- 

The  first  year,  say  ......    600  condly,  because  we  have  daily  instances  of 

The  50  females  bom  in  January,  instinct  bordering  very  closely  upon  intel- 

would  litter  four  times  in  the  first  ligence,  where  pidns  are  taken  to  develop  it, 

year,  viz. — ^in  June,  August,  Oc-  — ^it  suggests  the  practicability  of  doing 

tober,  and  December,  which  would  much  more  vrith  the  rabbit  than  has  hitherto 

g^ve  for  the  year 1000  been  done.    The  most  extraordinary  in- 

Those  bom  in  March  would  produce  stance,  and  that  too  within  our  own  Imow- 

in  August,  October,  and  Decem-  ledge,  is  that  6f  a  pig,  which,  when  very 

her 750  young,  was  made  a  pet  of  by  a  ladr,  and 

Those  of  May,  in  October  and  De-  which,  when  grown  up,  would  stretch  him- 

cember  . 500  self  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  in  the  diaw- 

Those  of  July,  in  December .    .    .    250  ing-room,  and  there  sleep  soundly,  as  a 

The  125  females  of  the  250  bom  in  dog  would  do,  answering  when  awake  to 

June,  would  produce  in  November    625  the  voice  of  his  mistress,  and  being  quite 

To  these  add  the  ori^mal  male,  and  as  cleanly  in  his  habits  as  a  well-bred  dog 

the  20  female  rabbits    ....      21  would  be. 

How  to  cleas  One  Hitmdbsd  ahd 

Making  a  family  of  ...    .  3746  Twenty  Founds  a  Yeab  by  Bbsed- 

nro  Babbits.    Under  this  title  a  little 

Buffon  observes  that  these  animals  in-  pamphlet  has  been  published  in  Paris,  and 

crease  so  prodigiously  in  localities  which  appears  to  have  excited  considerable  in- 

are  favourable  to  them,  that  the  earth  terest,  having  mn  to  not  less  than  d^teen 
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editkms.    Without  pledging  ouvselves  for  Bran  should  be  ^ven  to  the  jrouDg  onlf — 
the  stitement  of  the  autinor,  we  think  we  that  is  to  say  to  breeding  does,  and  inales 
shaU  render  a  service  to  the  public  bj  from  two  to  four  months  old ;  oats  should 
giTing  it.    After  describing  tne  sort  of  be  given  to  those  of  fbur  or  five  months ; 
nutches  in  which  the  rabbits  are  to  be  and  to  the  does  whose  young  are  not  yet 
kepty-'^uid  which  may  be  of  any  shape,  so  able  to  find  themselves,  and  on  no  account 
that  there  be  grooves  to  allow  all  the  urine  to  the  others,  as  this  descrmtion  of  food 
of  the  animals  to  run  off  into  reeervoiis  is  apt  to  affect  the  liver.    Tne  bed  of  the 
lined  with   lead,  that  it  may  not  mix  rabbit  should  be  broken    straw,  to  be 
with  the  food,  and  engender  disease,  the  turned  every  four  days,  and    renewed 
food  itself  being  separated  in  each  huteh  every  eight  days,  in  order  that  the  urine 
as  much  as  possible,  by  a  kind  of  rack  and  may  not  soil  them.    When  the  females 
manger, — tne  author,  M.  Mallan,  says, —  have   young,    the    straw  is    not  to  be 
*'  In  order  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  changed  until  they  can  see  well ;  for  if 
purchase  a  male  and  fbur  female  rabbi&,  the  straw  were  to  be  changed  at  an  earlier 
of  the  ordinary  ^species,  which  is  much  period,  the  down  ofthemo£er,  which  keeps 
preferable  to  the  nncy  rabbit,  being  more  the  young  warm,  would  also  be  removed, 
productive,  some  of  the  females  producing  and  then  the  cold  might  injure  them. 
as  many  as  fi>urteen  yoimg  at  a  litter,  "  The  young  are  not  to  be  disturbed, 
whereas  fimoy  rabbits  are  much  less  pro-  unless  it  is  perceived  that  any  of  them 
lifio.    In  order  that  there  may  be  no  have  died ;  and  if  any  doe  should  eat  or 
waste  of  food,  the  rabbits  should  have  destroy  her  young,  ner  huteh  must  be 
three  meals  daily,  taking  great  care  also  marked,  so  that  at  her  second  litter,  if 
to  keep  up  an  equal  temperature,  excess  she  should  again  destroy  her  young,  she 
of  heat  and  cold  being  ahke  injurious  to  may  be  set  aside  for  the  market, 
the  animal.     The  hutehes  should  be  very  *'  The  breeding  does  should  be  from 
spacious,  and  the  full  complement  may  oe  five  months  to  two  years  old,  so  that  they 
400  females  and  50  males,  in  90  hutdies,  may  produce  a  litter  every  forty-five  days. 
the  expense  of  which  may  be  estimated—^  The  number  of  a  litter  varies  nom  five  to 
with  the  double  and  shiftinGr  bottom  to  fourteen ;  but  an  average  of  seven  may 
each,  so  that  the  urine  maV  be  removed  be  fairly  reckoned  upon,  and  we  may  cal- 
^y,  and  the  bottoms  well  cleaned — at  culate  the  annual  livmg  produce  at  n»ty- 
from  25  £nmc8  (IL  sterling)  to  30  francs  two,  which  may  be  soH  when  five  months 
each,  making  a  total  of  3750  francs  (150/.  old,  at  one  firanc  and  a  half  (fifteen  pence 
sterling) ;  but  of  course  it  is  not  neces-  £nglish)  each — making  a  total  of  sixty- 
8uy  to  arrive  at  this  full  complement  all  three  finmcs;  and  thus  for  four  hundred 
at  once;  tiie   breeder  will  increase  his  breeding  does  would  ^ve  an  annual  re- 
hutches  with  the  success  of  the  specula-  turn  of  25,200  firancs,  (rather  more  than 
tion.    The  young  are  to  be  divided  from  a  thousand  poimds  sterling.)"     [Fifteen 
month  to  month ;   that  is  to  say,  there  pence  is  not,  perht^  too  much  for  a  good'- 
must  be  six  hutehes;  the  first  fbr  the  sized  rabbit  in  liurge  towns,  where  the 
yottng  of  one  to  two  months,  the  second  markets  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with 
for  two  to  three  months,  the  third  for  wild  rabbits;  but  in  country  places  it 
three  to  four  months,  for  the  males  only ;  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  command  a 
the  fourth  for  three  to  four  months,  ror  regular  sale  at  thu  price. — ^Tbanslatos.] 
females  only ;   the  fifth  for  four  to  five  The  author  estimates  the  outlay  for  the 
months,  for  males  only;  the  sixth  for  first  year  at  24,200  francs,  for  food,  attend- 
&ur  to  five  months,  for  females  only.  ance,   expense  of    carrying  to    market, 
"  At  the  ^Mk  month,  the  rabbits  for  the  casualties,  &c.,  consequently  the  profits 
market  are  to  be  sold,  keeping  back  fbr  would  be  only    1000    francs,   or  fort^ 
breeding    the    strongest    females,    and  pounds  sterling;    but   as  the  outfit    is 
those  which  have  the  least  of  the  appear-  reckoned  in  this  estimate  at  3500  francs, 
ance  of  fimcy  rabbits ;  and  taking  care  to  and  as  this  expense  being  once  incurred 
select  those  which  are  not  pot-beUied,  and  would  cover  many  years,  the  profits  of 
whose  dung  is  hard,  as  that  is  an  indica-  a  second  year  with  the  same  amount  of 
tion  of  good  health.    The  food  in  summer  live  stock  would,  according  to  his  esti- 
thottld  be  green,  such  as  lucerne,  trefoil,  mate,  be  more  than  4000  francs,  (instead 
parsley,  and  cabbages,  and  also  carrots,  of  3000  firancs,)  and  that,  too,  after  allow- 
porsnips,  and  potatoes.  The  rabbits  should  ing  a  good  sum  for  wear  and  tear.  He  cal- 
oe  accustomed  to  potatoes  as  much  as  pes-  emates  the  cost  of  food  daily  at  forty-two 
9ible,  as  they  are  to  be  had  at  all  seasons,  francs,  or  about  1/.  ISs.  Qd.  English,  daily. 
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In  this  estimate,  it  is   supposed,    of  veiy  fiiTOOiite  beverage,  but  it  is  seldom 

course,  that  the  whole  400  does  are  in  maae  now.    The  earth  round  the  roots 

breeding  activit  j  fix>m  the  commencement  of  the  plant  should  be  laid  open  at  least 

of  the  year;  but  M.  Mallan  gives  a  table,  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to  refresh 

shewing  the  expenditure  and  receipts  for  it ;  and  the  branches  should  be  well  cut 

a  year,  beginning  only  with  four  females,  down  in  March,  and  all  the  dead  wood  be 

It  is  as  foUows : —  carefully  removed.    In  order  to  prevent 

Expense  for  ^^  ravages  of  insects,  the  branches  should 

^Si^   utters.  JJS"-^     aperiodof  Receipts,  be  well  coated  in  the  spring  with  a  solu- 

^'       W'*'^-  tionoflhne. 

4  ^      ,   ^^       j4            14  M  ..       0  To  Feesbbve  Kaspbsrbies  Wholb. 

4   !!     3  V,       84   '.'.       S6  44   !!        0  Make  some  vcry  stroug  syTup,  sud  wheu 

28   "     4   '.'.      168   V      1S9I  *.*.       18  it  is  quite  thick,  put  the  raspberries  into 

70   !.'     5   .*.'      ud   ','.      S69  20   !!      79  it,  and  boil  them  for  five  minutes,  taking 

124   ..     0   ..      744   ..      424  08   ..     120  off  any  scum  that  may  arisc ;  take  them 

Z   ::     I  ::    i;!S   ::    i.^sl   ::     «I  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  ^ttle  sifted  sugar; 

'400   ..     9   •.    3*400   ..    i,)i3  84   ..     930  then  boil  again,  skimming  as  before ;  this 

Z  ::  u  ;:  VZ  ::  mIsU  ::  liSJ  p«>ce88,  and  a«powdem.g  with  sug«,i. 

iVrtiExpeue   ..    t.oost.  4Sc.  to  te  repeated  ^  or  four  tames. 

Ditto  Reo^     . .    9»27o    —  Kaspberrt  Cbeam.     Pass  the  juice  of 

Profit 8,261     64,  some  ripe  and  dry  raspberries  throurii  a 

Or  nearly  one  hundred  and  fortsr-three  pounds  jelly  U^ ;  then  add  to  every  pint  of  juioe 

sterling.  ^  pound  of  sugar,  and  when  ^Bssolved, 

It  does  not  arapear  that  in  the  above  bottle,  fiUing  only  to  the  neck.    When 

M.  Mallan  has  allowed  anything  as  in-  used,  it  is  mixed  with  rich  cream,  and 

terest  of  money  in  the  outfit,  nor  does  he  more  sugar,  and  whisked  till  it  isthick.  It 

shew  us  the  items  of  expenditure.    As-  should  not  be  made  more  than  a  day  or 

suming  the  totals,  however,  to  be  correct,  two  before  it  is  required.    When  the  juice 

the  omy  diminution  to  be  made  from  the  cannot  be  had,  raspberry  jelly  may  be 

profit  would  be  about  10  or  12  pounds  a  mixed  with  cream,  a  little  lemon  iuice, 

year,  as  the  interest  on  the  outlay.  and  grated  lemon  peel,  beaten  well  to- 

RADISHES.    This  root,  although  re-  gether,  and  then  milled  witib  a  syllabub 

freshing,  is  very  indigestible,  and  should  miU  until  sufficiently  thick  to  put  into 

be  eaten  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  jelly  glasses, 

never  without  salt.    Large  radishes  are  Kaspberiit  Flummery.    Boil  a  pound 

veiy  good  boiled  tender,  and  eaten  with  of  raspberries  fi>r  three  or  four  minutes, 

melted  butter,  in  the  same  manner  as  aspa-  stirring  constantly,  with  half  a  pint  of 

ragus.    The  room  of  the  kitchen  garden  white  wine  vineg^;  having  strained  this 

may  be  economized  by  sowing  radiiMi  seed  through  a  hair  sieve,  dissolve  an  ounce  of 

with  t^e  onions  and  carrots ;  for  as  the  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil 

former  are  of  quicker  growth  than  those  it  with  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar, 

vesretables,  the  cro{)  wiU  be  all  cleared  off  and  the  raspberry  liquid;  whenthorougiily 

before  they  can  be  in  the  way.    Radishes  boiled,  pour  into  a  shape,  and  turn  out  when 

are  of  two  kinds,  the  long,  and  the  turnip-  cold. 

rooted.    When  required  for  very  early  Rasfbeiuit  Jam.    Put  into  a  preserv- 

use,  the  former  kind  should  be  sown  the  in^  pan  two  pounds  of  raspbernes,  and 

beginning  of  November,  and  the  bed  kept  boil  for  about  nve  or  six  minutes,  bruising 

sheltered,  continuing  the  sowings  every  it  well ;  then  add  two  pounds  of  powdered 

fortnight  to  ensure  a  succession:  they  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  and  skim,  mixing 

should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  thick  carefully. 

in  the  bed.    The  turnip-rooted  are  not,  Raspbbiist  Jsllt.    Put  into  a  jar  two 

however,  sown  for  an  early  crop;  March  pounds  of  raspberries,  and  two  pounds  of 

is  the  best  time  of  sowiug  for  that  kind.  white  currants ;  set  the  jar  in  a  saucepsn 

RASPBERRY.    A  delicious  fruit,  of  containing  some  water,  and  in  this  way 

fragrant  smell,  and  full  of  sweet  vinous  heat  the  mdt  tiioroughly ;  then  nress  the 

iuice.    Ran>berries  eaten  fiisting,  correct  fruit,  and  pass  the  juice  througn  a  jelly 

bile  powermlly  in  young  persons.     In  bag ;  now  boil  the  juice  with  a  pound  of 

their  natural  state  they  are  taken  for  des-  powdered  white   sugar  to   every  pint ; 

sert,  in  the  same  way  as  strawberries,  and  when  it  has  boiled  once,  take  it  <m,  and 

are  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Rasp-  skim  it,  and  repeat  the  same  qieratioQ 

berry  wine  amongst  {he  ancients  was  a  three  or  four  times,  until  it  is  quite  clear* 
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Raspbbbbt  Mabmaulbb.  See  Stbaw-  with  these  animals  in  such  numbers,  as  not 

BssBT  MabmaiiAdb.  oulj  to  make  it  difficult  to  preserve  food 

Baspbbbbt  Ratapia.     IMQx  a  pound  from^  their  ravages,  but  also  to  occasion 

of  iBspbeny  juice  with  some  strong  syrup  considerable  damage  to  the  wood- work  and 

made  with  two  pounds  of  suffar,  add  a  quart  walls,  for  they  are  rapid  in  their  mode  of 

of  brandy,  a  few  doves,  and  a  little  cinna-  openvtion.     Traps  are  frequently  of  no 

mon ;  let  these  stand  in  a  stone  bottle,  well  avail ;  for  their  sagacity  is  great,  and  they 

corked,  for  a  fortnight,  then  strain  through  are  not  easily  induced  to  enter  them ;  be- 

B  jelly  bag,  and  put  into  another  bottle.  sides,  where  they  are  in  large  numbers, 

Baspbebbt    Spobge.      Dissolve    an  the  taking  of  one  or  two  occasionally  is  of 

ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  sufficient  quantity  little  importance.    Poisoning  appears  to 

of  water,  and  add  it  to  a  quart  of  cream,  be  the  b^t  mode  of  destroying  uiem ;  but 

a  pmt  of  new  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  even  here  they  aro  sometimes  too  cunning 

nspberry  juice,  and  half  a  pound  of  pow-  for  their  persecutors.     Arsenic   is   the 

dered  sugar,  or  half  a  pint  of  raspberry  poison  most  used  for  their  destruction;  but 

jelly  wiuiout  suear,  and  the  juice  of  a  if  the  quantity  mixed  with  the  food  which 

lemmi ;  whisk  this  well  until  it  becomes  is  placed  to  attract  them  be  too  large,  they 

thick  and  sponge-like,  then  put  into  an  will  not  touch  it.    The  common  practice 

earthenware  mould,  and  when  it  is  tho-  is  to  mix  two  or  three  grains  of  arsenic 

rou^Uy  set,  turn  it  out.  in  a  ball  of  dripping  and  flour,  and  to 

Kaspbbbbies   IB  Tabts,    &c.      See  strew  several  of  uese  balls  in  the  places 

Pastbt.  most  infested  by  the  rats.   Another  mode 

Baspbbbbt  Vineoab.      Bruise   two  is  to  mix  about  a  drachm  of  the  poison  in 

quarts   of  fresh  raspberries,    and   pour  adish  with  boiled  potatoes,  slices  of  bacon, 

over  them  a  quart  of  good  white  wine  &c  ;  or  to  melt  some  cheese,  and  mix  the 

^egar,  cover  closely,  and  let  it  stand  for  arsenic  with  it.    All  these,  however,  have 

four  days,  stirring  it  occasionally ;  strain  fi«^uentl^  been  known  to  fail,  when  ar- 

thnmgh  a  flannd  bag  without  pressing,  seme,  mixed  with  plain  boiled  potatoes, 

and  w)il  the  liquor  ror  a  quarter  of  an  without  any  hicUy-flavoured  food,  has 

hoar,  with  powdered  sugar  in  the  proper-  been  effectual.    When  it  is  found  that  the 

tion  of  a  pound  to  a  pint,  skimming  care-  rats,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 

My ;  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork.    If  it  avoid  one  kind  of  bait,  another  should  be 

is  mtended  that  the  vinegar  shall  be  very  tried ;  and  persons  should  not  despair  of 

acid,  less  sugar  must  be  used.     Some  their  taking  the  poison  eventually,  because 

persons  add  a  little  brandy  when  it  is  they  avoid  it  for  several  days  together,  as 

bottled ;  this  is  good  for  keeping,  but  it  they  will  sometimes  do  this  and  then  in  a 

injures  the  flavour.  single  night  devour  all  the  beat.    Some 

Baspbebbs*  Wateb.      See    Stbaw-  attempt  to  poison  rats  by  boiling  barley, 

BEBBT  Wateb.  or  wheat,  in  a  saucepan,  ynth  nux  vomica, 

BATAFIA.    This  name  is  given  to  a  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  swell 

liqueur  made  by  the  distillers,  but  it  is  the  grain,  which  is  then  strewed  in  their 

also  used  to  describe  infusions   of  the  haunts,  and  water  placed  near  for  them  to 

juice  of  fruits  with    brandy,    although  drink,  as  it  is  supposed  that  when  they 

these  are  more  commonly  known  by  the  have  eaten  the  poison  great  thirst  ensues, 

compound  name  of  the  frxdt  and   the  and  they  drink  to  sucn  excess  that  their 

hrandy,  as  cherry-brandy,  &c.  The  mode  recovery  is  rendered  impossible.     This 

of  nuudng  ratafia  is  exceedingly  simple ;  plan,  however,  is  but  rarely  successful.  A 

two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  much  better  mode  is  to  mix  a  few  grains 

is  previously  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  of  strychnine,  which  is  a  very  powerful 

plaice  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  preparation  of  nux  vomica,  vntii  food: 

skimmed,  are  added  to  two  quarts  of  good  the  presence  of  the  strychnine  is  not  easily 

Immdy,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a  uttle  detected  by  the  rats,  and  its  effects,  when 

cinnamon  and  cloves.    The  mixture  must  taken,  are  instantaneously  fatal.     !Ihis 

stand  in  a  stone  bottle  well  corked  for  a  poison  being  of  extraordinary  strength, 

month,  when  it  must  be  poured  off  clean,  it  must  be  carefully  used ;  for  if  a  very 

and  bottied  in  the  regular  vniy.     The  small  portion  were  to  find  its  v^y  into  the 

best  fruits  for  making  ratafia  are  the  red  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  medical 

and  black  currant,  raspberry,  mulberry,  aid  would  hardly  be  of  avail.    Although 

and  cherry.                                   ^  poisoning  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of 

BATS.     The  kitehens,  sculleries,  and  destroying  rats,  it  should  never  be  resorted 

out-offices  of  many  houses  are  infested  to  imtil  cats  have  been  tried ;  for  rats, 
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wben  poisoDe49  die  frequently  so  near  the  and  vegetables,  his  wme  and  lus  dessert ; 

outlet  of  their  holea,  as  to  occasion  a  and  all  these  may  he  had^in  Pans  for 

highly  disagveeahle  smell  in  a  house  whilst  much  less  than  the  price  of  a  sisgle  piate 

they  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  and  of  meat  in  a  Lcmdon  eating-house,  with 

the  situation  of  the  holes  may  he  such,  the  accessories  of  hread,  v^petablcs,  and  a 

under  floors  or  otherwise,  as  to  make  it  pint  of  porter.     At  some  of  the  small 

impossible  to  remove  the  nuisance.    It  eating-houses  in  Paris,  the  dishes  are 

has  been  recently  stated  that  rats  havi^  priced  as  low  as  four  sous  (twopence)  each; 

such  an  aversion  to  the  smell  of  garlic^  thus  a  dinner  conmosed  of  soup  and  two 

that  if  a  few  cloves  of  this  vegetable  be  dishes  will  he  twelve  sous;  haff  ainntof 

pljoced  at  the  moutha  of  their  holes,  they  conmion  wine,  three  sous;  bread,  two  sons; 

wij^  abandon  the  spot,  and  seek  some  and  dessert,  two  sous — ^making  nineteen 

other  haunt.    The  thing  is  worth  trying^  sous ;  which,  with  one  sou  for  the  waiter, 

although  the  statement  does  not  appear  to  amounts  altogether  to  tei^noe  English, 

rest  upon  any  good  authority.  As  provisions  are  very  dear  in  Paris,  the 

BELbWET.     A  liquor  prepared  firom  portions  of  such  a  dinner  as  this  are  not 
the  stomach  of  the  calf.    The  stomach  in  of  course  very  abundant,  n<Mr  are  they  of 
its  solid  state  is  also  called  rennet.    To  the  first  quality;  but  they  are  wholesome, 
prepare  the  Hquid,  the  stomach  is  rolled  and  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the 
up  with  the  chyle  and  a  handful  of  salt  expensive  restaurants,  where  everythjiigi« 
inside,  and  put  into  a  jar  for  a  week  or  di^uised  with  rich  sauees.  Very  respect- 
longer,  with  salt  strewed  over  it ;  it  is  able  society  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
then  taken  out  and  dried  by  the  ioce  like  ev^i  at  these  small  restaurants;  but  if  the 
bacon ;  when  wanted  for  use,  the  bag  is  stranger  wishes  to  meet  with  the  ^lite  ol 
cut  into  pieces,  and  Put  into  ajar  with  a  the  people  who  dine  in  public,  he  will  go 
handful  or  two  of  salt,  and  new  whey,  or  to  the  expensive  restaurants — there  he 
water  which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  will  see  omcers  of  rank,  judges,  the  head 
to  ahout  65%  is  poured  upon  it.     The  employes  in  the  government  offices,  and  a 
stomach  of  a  calf  of  four  or  five  weeks  old  hriDiant  display  of  ladles ;  for  in  France 
vnll  bear  a  gallon  of  liauid,  but  if  youn^er^  it  is  the  fiishion  for  females  to  dine  at  a 
a  much  smaller  quantity  must  be  apphed,  restaurant  with  their  fri.ends  and  acquaint- 
as  the  quantity  of  rennet  is  smaller.    The  ances ;  nor  would  a  female,  if  ak>Be,  he 
stomach  is  to  be  infused  in  the  liquid  fi)r  exposed  to  any  annoyance.    Some  of  the 
three  days,  when  the  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  restaurateurs  (the  person  who  keeps  a 
off,  strained,  and  bottled  fi^r  use :  in  this  restaurant  is  thus  called)  in  Paris  have  ex- 
stale  it  is  called  rennet.    If  it  be  intended  pended  enormous  sums  in  fitting;  up  their 
to  keep  this  liquid  long  before  it  is  used,  establishments.  That  of  Very,  in  the  Pa- 
half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  may  be  lais  Royal,  is  splendid ;  but  the  rooms  of  the 
added  to  each  quart :  the  rennet  is  stronger  Trots  Preres  Provenqaux,  which  is  within 
if  the  curdled  milk  found  in  the  stomach  two  doors  of  Very's,  are  magnificent  he- 
of  the  calf  be  rolled  up  with  it.    The  yond  description.    Many  persons  even  d 
rennet  is  applied  to  the  xnilk  when  it  is  at  the  highest  rank  invite  firiends  to  dine 
about  85  or  90°,  if  the  temperature  of  the  with  them  at  a  restaurant,  in  preference 
air  be  about  70° ;   but  the  heat  of  the  to  having  them  at  h(»ne,  as  it  is  almost 
milk  is  increased  as  the  season  grows  impossible  to  serve  a  dinner  at  home  in 
colder :  the  rennet,  however,  is  iq[>plied  an  equally  good  style.  On  such  occasions, 
cold.    A  table-spoonful  of  good  rennet  the  charge  is  rarely  less  than  thirty  franca 
will  turn,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  head ;  for  it  is  the  custom,  in  eating 
about  thirty  ^llons  c^  milk.  and  dnnking  in  France^  to  do  things 

RESTAUBANT.     The  name  given  liberally, 
to  eating-houses  in  France.  It  is  derived       We  find  the  following  useful  and  very 

from  restavrery  to  recruit  or  fi^rtify.    The  correct  information  on  the  restaurants  of 

French  restaurant  is  very  different  from  Paris,  in  a  very  useful  little  work,  called 

the  English  eating-house,  both  as  to  the  **  The  Companion  to  the  Hand-hook  to 

establishment  itself,    and  the  mode    of  Paris: — ^'* 

dressing  and  serving  the  food.  What-  **  There  are  restaurants  at  Paris,  ^t 
ever  a  Frenchman  pays  for  his  dinner,  which  the  visiter  may  dine,  frcnn  eighteen 
there  must  be  variety,  although  the  quality  sous  per  head  up  to  as  many  francs.  Up 
of  each  dish  be  very  inferior  to  what  to  fifty  sous  per  head,  there  are  several 
would  suit  an  Englishman.  He  must  houses,  at  which  the  prices  are  fixed;  be- 
have his  soup,  two  or  three  dishes  of  meat  yond  that  price,  diniier  is  only  served  by 
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the  carte.  The  best  houses  for  dimng,  at  sonnerie  Anglaise,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
a  fixed  price,  are  those  of  FoUet,  Bickird,  the  Bocher  de  Cancale,  near  the  Bue 
and  Luzine  in  the  Falab  Boval — the  Montmartre,  &G.  &c.  At  these  houses  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  tine  three,  prices  of  the  dishes  are  from  fifteen  sous 
At  either  of  these  housea  the  charge  per  upwards ;  and,  as  the  portions  are  laxge^ 
head  is  two  francs,  or  two  francs  and  a  it  is  impossible  ior  a  person  to  dine  there 
half,  according  to  tiie  quality  of  the  wme.  alone,  if  he  has  any  variety  of  dishes,  and 
For  two  francs  the  visiter  has  soup,  four  wine  of  a  good  quality,  under  twelve  or 
dishes,  to  be  selected  from  a  well-varied  fifteen  francs ;  but  if  three  persons  dine 
ccaie^  dessert,  bread,  and  half  a  bottle  of  together,  and  order  for  one  of  each  dish, 
ordinary  wine.  For  two  francs  and  a  half,  they  may  have  variety,  and  a  bottle  of 
hehasabottleof  wine  of  a  rather  better  qua-  ordmary  wine,  and  one  of  superior  qua- 
lity. A  veiy  fair  dinner  is  given  at  these  litv,  for  six  or  seven  francs  each.  We 
houses ;  but  the  Englishman  who  prefers  sucgoin  the  copy  of  a  carte^  such  as  is 
really  good  living  will  dine  at  a  table  usually  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  first-rate 
d'hote.  It  is  customary  to  give  two  or  houses,  observmg  that  the  greater  part  of 
three  sous  to  the  waiter.  Of  the  cheaper  the  dishes  therein  named  are  also  on  the 
houses  little  can  be  siud  by  way  of  recom-  carte  of  the  restaurants,  at  fixed  prices, 
mendation.  Some  of  them,  indeed^  at  Persons  who  wish  to  dine  well^  at  so  much 
thirty-two  sous,  for  which  three  dishes  per  head,  should  go  between  the  hours  of 
instead  of  four  are  served,  may  be  tried ;  fi>ur  and  five ;  earlier  than  that  the  best 
but  restaurants  by  the  car^e--that  is  to  dishes  are  scarcely  ready,  and,  at  a  later 
say,  where  the  prices  are  fixed  by  the  hour,  they  are  frequently  told,  in  answer 
dish — are  Vefour's,  Verys,  Freres  Pro-  to  their  demands,  'D  n'y  en  a  plus' — ^It  is 
ven9aux,  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  the  Pois-  all  gone. 

POTTAGES. 

(One  hundred  centimes  make  a  fi^c.) 

fr.  c. 
A  la  Julienne    .«...*...  40    A  fiivourite  soup  with  chopped 

herbs. 

Aux  choux 40    Cabbage  soup. 

Riz  &  la  pur6e 40    Bice  and  pea  soup. 

Au  vermicelle 40    Vermicelh  soup. 

Puree  aixx  croCltona 6Q    Pea  soup  v^dth  toasted  bread. 

Puree  de  Cr6cy 60    Another  description  of  pea  soup. 

Rix  k  la  Turque^ 60    Bice  soup,  in  the  Turkish  manner 

CoQsomm^ 50    Gravy  soup. 

Consomme  aux  qbuIs  poehes 90    Ditto,  with  poached  eggs. 

Potage  au  iii4car««i 60    Macaroni  soup. 

an  lait 50    Milk  pottage. 

au  lait  d'aoumdes 60    Ditto,  v^th  almonds. 

a  Toseille 50    Sorrel  soup. 

en  tortue .     1  25    A  sort  of  mock  turtle. 

a  la  Beine    ,    \ 10    Made  of  fowl  and  rice. 

a  la  jardiniere        ......        90    A  vegetable  soup,  v^th  meat. 

au  maigre 60    A  soup,  made  m  various  ways, 

eaten  by  Catholies  on  the  maigre 
days,  when  meat  k  forbidden. 

HOyS-n^iEVVBES   FBOIDS. 

Petit  pain 25  Boll. 

Huitres,  l»  douaaine 30  Oysters,  per  dozen. 

Huitres  d'Ostende,  la  dousaine  ....  1     0       ' 

Citron .  30  Lemon. 

Beurre        20  Butter. 

Badis 30  Badishes. 

Then  marin^ 90  Thunny. 

Salade  d*anchois       90  Anchovy  salad. 

Trois  sardines 60  Sardinias. 
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Fite  de  foie  gras  aux  truffes 
Tranche  de  melon  cantaloux 
Troifi  figues    .    .    .    .    . 
Artichaute  k  la  poiTTade  . 


RESTAURANT, 
fr.  c. 


OUves 

Comichons 

Jambon  de  Bayonne  k  la  gel^e 
Saucisson  de  Lyon  ou  d* Axles 
Langue  k  T^carlate      .    .    . 


0    A  pie  of  goose  liver,  with  truffles. 
40    Slice  of  melon. 
40    Three  fi^. 

40    Cold  artichokes,  to  be  eaten  with 
vinegar  and  pepper. 


60 
30 
75 
75 
75 


Cucumbers. 
Ham. 

Tongue. 


HOBS  D  XEUYSBS  CHAUBS. 


Deux  oeufs  frais 

Huitres  Mtes,  la  douzune     .... 

Coquille  aux  huitres 

Deux  saucisses  au  naturel      .... 

Deux  saucisses  au  choux 

Deux  saucisses  k  la  choucroiite  .    .    . 

Une  saucisse  truffee 

Pied  de  cochon  k  la  Sainte-Menehould 

Fied  de  cochon  fare!  aux  trufies     .    . 

Boudin  noir 

Jambon  aux  Spinards 

Cotelette  de  pore  frais  au  naturel    .    . 

Cotelette  sauce  Robert 

Cotelette  sauce  tomate 

*>C6telette  sauce  piquante 

Andouillette  de  Troyes 


Deux  petits  p&t6s  au  naturel 


50  Two  fresh  eggs. 

1     0  Fried  oysters  in  batter. 

1  25  Scolloped  oysters. 

40  Two  sausages,  broiled. 

90  Ditto,  with  cabbage. 

90  Ditto,  with  sourcrout. 

75  Sausage,  with  truffles. 

60  Pig's  foot  broiled.     A  fevourite 
dish. 

60  Ditto,  dressed  with  truffles. 

60  Black  pudding. 

1  25  Ham  and  spinach. 

90  Pork  chop. 

1  25  Ditto,  with  a  peculiar  sauce. 

1  25  Ditto,  with  tomata  sauce. 

1     0  Ditto,  with  an  acid  sauce. 

60  A  preparation  of  the  intestines  of 
the  pig. 

40  Two  little  patties. 


IKEUF. 


Boeuf  au  naturel .  . 
Boeuf  ^Tetouffiide  . 
Boeuf  k  la  flamande . 
Boeuf  sauce  tomate  . 
Boeuf  aux  choux  .  . 
Boeuf  sauce  piquante 
Beefsteak  au  naturel 


Plain  boiled  beef  out  of  the  soup. 


50 

w^  I*  Ditto,  with  peculiar  sauce. 

75 
75 
60 
90 


Bee&teak  au  beurre  d'anchois 
Beefsteak  k  1*  Anglaise .  .  . 
Bee&teak  aux  pommes  de  terre 


Beefsteak  au  cresson  .  .  . 
Filet  saut^  dans  sa  glace  .  . 
Filet  aux  champignons      .    . 

Filet  aux  olives 

Filet  au  Mad^ 

Filet  aux  truffes 

i^et  piqu€  sauce  comichons . 
Rosbif  aux  pommes  de  terre  . 
Palais  de  boeuf  k  la  poulette  . 

Palais  au  gratin 

£ntrec6te  k  la  maitre-d*h6tel 


Entrecote  sauce  piquante 
Choucroiite     .... 
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Ditto,  with  tomata. 
Ditto,  with  cabbage. 
Ditto,  with  an  acid  sauce. 
Broiled  beeftteak  from  the  under 
part  of  the  fillet 
1     0    Ditto,  with  anchovies. 
90    In  the  English  style. 
90    With  fried  potatoes  (the  fiivourite 

dish). 
90    With  water  cresses. 
1     0    Fillet,  fned. 
1  25    Ditto,  with  mushrooms. 
1  25    Ditto,  with  olives. 

1  25    Ditto,  with  Madeira  sauce. 

2  0    Ditto,  with  truffles. 
Ditto,  larded,  and  with  cucumbers. 
Roast  beef  and  potatoes. 
Ox  palate,  with  white  sauce. 
Ditto,  another  mode. 
A  lean  part  of  the  beel^  broiled, 

with  sauce. 
90    Ditto,  wiUi  acid  sauce. 
60    Sourcrout,. 


1  25 
1  25 

90 
0 

90 


1 


RESTAURANT. 


MOUTON. 
fr.    C. 

Deux  Cotelettes  an  Daturel 80 

Deux  Cotelettes  pannes 90 

Deux  Cotelettes  saut^es  anx  champignons  1  25 
Deux  Cotelettes  sautees  dans  leur  ^ace  .  1  0 
Deux  Cotelettes  a  la  jardiniere  ....  1  25 
Deux  C6telettes  k  la  Soubise  ....  1  50 
Deux  Cotelettes  k  la  financil^re  ....  1  75 
Deux  Cotelettes  a  la  pnr^e  de  pommes 

deterre      . 

Deux   Cotelettes  a  la  chicor^e  ou  anx 

^pinards 

Deux  Cotelettes  anx  Udtues       .... 

Deux  Cotelettes  anx  pois 

Deux  Cotelettes  anx  navets 

/dl  a  la  sauce  tomate 

Deux  Cotelettes  sauce  poivrade  .    .    . 
Deux  C6telettes  a  la  proven^ale     .    .    . 
Deux  Cotelettes  d*«^eau  an  naturel  .    . 
Deux  Cotelettes   aagneau  anx   pointes 

d'asperges 

Deux  Cotelettes  d*agneau  anx  pois  .    .    . 
Deux  Cotelettes  d*agneau  anx  laitues  .    . 

Epigramme  d*agnean 

Poitrine  d*agnean  anx  haricots   .... 

Blanqnette  d*agnean  anx  champignons     . 

Blanquette  d*agneau  anx  truffes      .    .    . 

Filet  de  mouton  marine  en  chevrenil   .    . 

Deux  Rognons  a  la  brochette     .... 

Deux  Rc^oxis  an  vin  de  Champagne  .    . 

Deux  R^ions  an  vin  de  Champagne  et 
auxtmSes 

Poitrine  aux  haricots  on  h  la'Chicorle  .    . 

Poitrine  panee  grill6e 75 

Poitrine  sauce  piquante 90 

Pieds  de  mouton  k  la  poulette     ....        90 


Two  plain  mutton  chops. 

With  crumbs  of  br^uL 

Fried  with  mushrooms. 

Fried  in  their  gravy. 

With  vegetables,  a  fiivourite  dish. 


25    With  a  kmd  of  mashed  potatoes. 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
75 
90 

90 
97 


With  chiccoiy  or  spinach. 

With  lettuce. 

With  pease. 

With  turnips. 

With  tomata  sauce. 

With  hot  sauce. 

In  the  provencale  manner. 

Lamb  chops  plain. 

With  the  tops  of  asparagus. 
With  pease. 
With  lettuce. 

Breast  of  lamb  with  haricot  beans. 

With  truffles. 
Salted,  and  with  vinegar. 
Broiled  kidneys. 
Stewed  with  wine. 

Ditto,  and  truffles. 

With  haricot  beans  or  chiccory. 


Sheep*8  trotters  with  white  sauce- 


TEAU. 


Riz  de  veau  au  jus  ou  sauce  tomate 


2  50 


Riz  de  v/sau  k  la  chicoree  ou  aux  6pinards  2  50 
Riz  de  veau  aux  haricots  ou  k  I'oseille .  .  2  50 
Riz  de  veau  k  la  financiere     .        ...    3    0 

Riz  de  veau  k  la  financiere  aux  truffes  .  3  0 
Blanquette  de  veau  aux  champignons  ..10 
Fricandeau  k  la  chicoree  ou  k  Toseille      .        90 


Fricandeau  au  jus  ou  sauce  tomate  ...  90 

Fricandeau  aux  haricots  ou  aux  6pinards  90 

Fricandeau  aux  pois 90 

Cotelette  au  naturel 90 

Cotelette  en  papillotte 1  25 

Cotelette  aux  legumes  ou  sauce  tomate    .  1  25 

Cotelette  aux  pois 1  25 


Veal  sweetbread  with  gravy  or 
tomata  sauce. 

Ditto,  vrith  chiccory  or  spinach. 

Ditto,  with  chiccory  or  soirel. 

A  peculiar  rich  diah  of  veal,  with 
champignons,  &c. 

Ditto,  with  truffles. 

A  sort  of  white  firicasee. 

This  is  veal  partly  roasted,  and 
then  servea  with  a  peculiabr 
Kravy. — ^A  fiivourite  dish  with 
Uie  EnKHah.  Chiccory  or  sor- 
rel is  added. 

The  same  vdth  tomata  sauce. 

Ditto,  with  haricots  or  spinach. 

Ditto,  with  pease. 

A  plain  veaichop. 

Ditto,  cooked  in  paper. 

Ditto,  vdth  vegetables  or  tomata 
sauce. 

IXtto,  with  pease. 
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RESTAURANT. 


fr.  c. 

Cotelette  aux  laitues 1  25 

Cotelette  k  la  provencale 1  20 

Cotelette  k  la  financiere 2    0 

Cotelette  k  la  financi^re  aux  tniffes.    .     .  2  50 

TSte  de  veau  en  tortoe 2    0 

TSte  de  veau  en  tortue  aux  truifes  ...  2  50 

Tdte  de  veau  au  naturel 90 

T^te  de  veau  k  la  poulette  et  aux  cham- 
pignons    1  25 

Oreule  de  veau  au  naturel     .    .    *    .    .  90 

Oreille  de  veau  &rcie  frite  sauce  tomate  .  1  50 

Oreille  de  veau  k  la  poulette 1  25 

Oreille  de  veau  k  Htalienne  .,...10 

Langue  de  veau  k  l*Italienne .    .     .    .  -  .  1  20 

Langue  de  veau  en  papillotte 1  25 

Cervelle  frite 1  25 

Cervelle  k  la  poulette 1  25 

Cervelle  au  beurre  noir 1  25 


Ditto,  with  lettuce. 

Ditto,  in  the  provencale  fiishion. 

A  peculiar  rich  mode  of  cooking. 

Ditto,  with  truffles. 

CalTs  head  richly  cooked  with 

mushrooms,  &c. 
Ditto,  with  truffles. 
Ditto,  plain,  and  eaten  with  oil, 

vinegar,  and  small  herbs. 

Ditto,  with  white  saace. 

The  ear  plain  boiled. 

iMtto,  fried. 

Ditto,  with  white  sauce. 

Ditto,  in  the  Italian  style. 

Cairs  toneue  in  the  Italian  style. 

Ditto,  cooked  in  paper. 

Fried  calTs  brains. 

Ditto,  with  wlute  sauce. 

Ditto,  with  burnt  butter. 


BKTBBES  DB   VOLAILUS. 
fr.     C.  fr.   C. 

Chapon  au  gros  sel  .     .    .    9    0  le  quart.  2  25    Boiled  capons  ^th  gravy. 
Chapon  au  riz  ou  aux  hut- 

tres 10    0    a  qtr.    2  50    Ditto,  with  rice  or  oysters. 

Chapon  aux  olives    .     .     .10    0      ditto    2  50    Ditto,  with  olives. 

Foulet  au  gros  sel    ...    5    0      ditto     1  25    Fowl,  boiled,  and  covered  with 

gravy. 
Foulet  au  riz  ou  aux  hultres     8    0     ditto    2    0 
Foulet  aux  olives     ...    8    0      ditto    2    0 
Foulet  k  la  marengo     ..60      ditto     1  50 

Id.  aux  truffes ....    7    0      ditto    2    0    Another  mode  of  cooking. 
Foulet  en  carrick  k  Tin- 

dienne 8     0      ditto    2    0    Curried  fowl. 

Foulet  en  fricassee  ...    6    0      ditto    1  50    Fricaseed  fowl. 

Id,  aux  truffes ....    7    0      ditto    2    0    Ditto,  with  truffles. 
Foulet  en  friteau  garni  ..60      ditto     1  50    Ditto,  fried  and  garnished. 
Foulet  en  marinade  ...    6    0      ditto     1  50 
Foulet  en  capilotade     ..60      ditto    1  50 
Foulet  en  salade  gamie     .    7    0     ditto    1  75 

Foulet  en  mayonnaise  ..80     ditto    2    0    With  salad  and  egg  saace. 
Foulet  k  la  tartare   ...    6    0     ditto    1  50 
Cuisse  de  poulet  en  papil- 
lotte   1  50 

Supreme  devolaille.    .    .    2  50anxtruf. 

Filet  de  vol.  k  la  mer^ehale    2  50      ditto 

Croquettes  de  volaille  .    .    1  50     ditto  A  sort  of  fowl  fritter. 

Coquille  de  volaille  ...     1  50     ditto 

Ragout  m^l6&  la  finand^ve    3    0     ditto  A  very  rich  dish. 

Coquille  k  la  financi^e     .    2    0      ditto 

Caneton  aux  olives 5     0    A  duckling  with  olivea. 

Caneton  aux  navets Ditto,  with  turnips. 

Figeon  de  voliere  k  la  crapaudine  ...    2    0    Broiled  pigeon. 

Figeon  en  compote 2    0    A  sort  of  potted  pigeon. 

Figeon  aux  pois 20A  stewed  piffeon  with  peas. 

Ailerons  aux  navets The  wing  of  fowl  with  tomipB. 

Id.  aux  olives Ditto,  with  olives. 

Id.  k  la  financi^re  (aux  tmfles)  .    .    .  With  truffles. 
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RESTAURANT. 

Grenouilles  (k  la  Poulette) Frogs.— This  is  tL  very  rich  dish;  only 

the  hind  legs  and  loins  are  used :  the 
taste  is  like  that  of  very  delicate  fri- 
casseed chicken.  It  is  always  Acces- 
sary to  order  them  the  day  before.  A 
dash  for  two  persons  will  cost  8,  and  ' 
10,  to  15  francs. 

SNTSEBS  DS  GIBEBB. 

(The  prices  vary  according  to  the  season.) 

Perdrix  aux  choux A  Partridge  stewed  with  cabbage. 

Perdr.  sauce  perigueux With  a  sauce. 

Perdr.  en  salmi A  peculiar  mode  of  cookmg. 

Perdr.  aux  truffes 

Perdr.  rouge  en  salmi Red  legged  partndge. 

Perdr.  en  ^mi  aux  trf. 

Becasse  en  sahni Woodcock. 

Mauriettes  en  sahni A  sort  of  lark. 

Mauviettes  au  gratin Ditto,  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Mauviettes  it  la  financi^re ^    .,  s  ,    i. 

CaiUe  4  la  financifere Quail  ^  la  financiere. 

CaiUe  aux  laitues Quail  with  lettuce. 

CaiUeauxpois •    Q'^^^^P^V    ^u     ^.«^f«,ffl«. 

Caille  au  emtin «ix  truflfes    Quail  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  truffles. 

Canard  sauvage  en  salmi WUd  duck.     .  . 

Filets  de  che^euil  sauce  poivrade  ...    A  portion  of  the  fiUet  of  venison  with 

truffles. 

Filets  de  chevreuil  aux  champignons  .    .    Ditto,  with  champignons. 

EUTSEES  DB   PATISSERIE. 

fir    c 

Dex  petite  p&t&au  jus "sO  Two  Httle  pasties  with  gravy. 

DeiJpetits  pfitfis  4 la  bechameUe  ...    1  25  Another  mode. 

vTa^^A  la  financifere 175  This^po^tay'^l^'l^ht  crust; 

vSa^e^'sauiion    .'    ."    '.    .'    .'    •"    1  76    Salmon  pie  with  very  Ught  crust. 
Id.  aux  trufFes 

Vol-au-vent  de  turbot i    n    t?^i  ..Jo 

Vol-au-vent  d'anguille 2    0    Eel  pie. 

?P»H=;  ■■•■■■;  1  s  gir>.t,s="  ■ 

P««  Je  foie  ulu  .m  tr««» i5,h,boliiiid«»ihigliljlrK«8»tlM«. 

ENTREES  DE   POISSON. 

(No  prices  are  affixed,  as  they  vary  according  to  «1  «^-*«y  ""^ 
^  always  marked,  however,  upon  the  carte  of  the  day.) 

„    .   ^^  ,^  „L«M  .    .    Boiled  turbot  with  caper  sauce. 

Turbott  saace  »^  «f^'^ ?^bot  in  the  Dutch  rtyle.  . 

Turbott  k  la  Hollanctoe  .    .    .    •    •        ^^'^th  lobster  or  o4ter  sauce. 

Turbott  sauce  homaid^  aux  hmtres  .    .    ^Xued  or  fried,  with  caper  sauce. 

Saumon  sauce  aux  capres ^^"-^^ 

Saumon  k  la  proven^ale  ou  sauce  gene- 

voise x.\^  * 

Saumon  sauce  homard  ou  aux  hultres  .    . 

Petite  truite  sauce  aux  cypres  ou  gene-    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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RESTAURANT. 

Majonnaise  de  saumon  ...  A  peculiar  and  good  dish. 

Mayonnaise  de  turbot 

Sole  au  naturel Fried  sole  served  without  any  sauce.^ 

Sole  en  matelotte  nonnande A  sort  of  stewed  sole  broiled,  and  with  a 

peculiar  sauce. 

Sole  au  gratin 

Sole  aux  fines  herbes 

Sole  k  la  hoUandaise 

Merlan  frit Fried  whiting. 

Merlan  aux  fines  herbes Ditto,  with  herbs. 

Merlan  au  gratin With  crusts  of  bread. 

Maquereau  k  la  maitre-d*h6tel  la  moiti6  .  Broiled  mackerel  (the  half,)  and  fresh 

butter. 

Groujons  Mts Fried  gudgeons. 

Brochet Pike. 

Eperlans broiled  or  fried  smelts. 

Un  hareng  sauce  moutarde Broiled  herrings  with  mustard  sauce. 

Carrelet  au  gratin Flounder. 

Morue  k  la  maitre-d'hotel  ou  bechamelle.  Salt  cod. 

Morue  fraiche Fresh  boiled  cod. 

Raie  sauce  aux  cypres  ou  au  beurre  noir  .  Skate    boiled  and    served   with    caper 

sauce^  or  cooked  in  burnt  butter. 

Ecrevisses River  crayfish. 

Crevettes Prawns  or  shrimps. 

Un  homard A  lobster. 

Salade  de  homarde   . A  lobster  salad. 

Anguille  k  la  tartare Eel  fried,  and  served  with  mustard  sauce. 

Matelotte  de  carpe  et  anguille    ....    A  rich  dish  of  stewed  carp  and  eel. 
Monies  k  la  poulette Muscles  with  white  sauce,  a  very  good 

dish. 

ROTS   D£   YOLAILLE   £T   6IBI£B. 

fr.    C. 

Poulet  gras,  6  fr.  le  quart 1  50  Roast  fowl. 

Poulet  truffe  8 2    0  IXtto  with  truffles. 

Caneton  du  Rouen 4    0  Roast  duckling. 

Pigeon  de  volidre 2    0  Roast  pigeon. 

Veau  roti 1  25  Roast  veal. 

Agneau  roti 1  25  Roast  lamb. 

Filet  de  bceuf  pique 10  Fillet  of  beef  roasted  and  larded. 

ut  >,  GIBIEB. 

(The  prices  vary.) 

Faisan Roast  pheasant,  generally  very  dear  in 

Paris. 

Perdreau  gris,  la  moiti6 (The  half,)  ditto,  grey  partridge. 

Perdreau  trulfe Ditto,  stuffed  with  truffles. 

Perdreau  rouge Red  partridge. 

Id.  truffe Ditto,  vrith  truffles. 

Caille  ffrasse A  fiit  roast  quail. 

Canard  sauvage Roast  wild  duck. 

B^casse .  Roasted  woodcock. 

Decassine Snipe. 

Deux  grives Two  thrushes. 

Trois  mauviettes Three  larks. 

Pluvierdore Golden  plover. 

Vanneau Lapwing. 

Salade  de  saison The  salads  in  season. 

Salade  aux  ceufe Ditto,  with  egjre. 
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BUTBEMBTS. 
fr.    C. 

Asperges  k  la  sauce  ou  k  I'huile ....  Asparagus  with  melted  butter,  or 

cold  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Asperges  aux  petits  pois The  points  of  asparagus. 

Petits  pois  au  sucre  ou  k  T  Anglaise     .    .  Peas  stewed  witn  sugar,  or  plain 

boiled. 

Petits  pois  au  beurre Ditto,  with  butter. 

Feves  de  marais  k  la  crSme Beans  with  cream. 

Artichaut  k  la  sauce  ou  k  Fhuile     .    .    .  Artichoke  with  melted  butter,  or 

cold  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Artichaut  frit Ditto,  fried. 

Artichaut  k  Tltalienne  ou  It  la  Lyonnaise. 

Laitues  au  jus Lettuce  in  gravy. 

Ghoux-fleurs  k  la  sauce  ou  k  Fhuile     .    .  Cauliflower. 
Choux-fleurs  au  gratin  ou  au  Parmesan    . 

Concombres  k  la  b^chamelle Cucumbers. 

Mac^doine  de  legumes 90  A  mixed  dish  of  vegetables. 

Haricots  verts  a  TAnglaise Green  French  beans  plain 'boiled. 

Haricots  blancs  k  la  maitre  d'hotel ...        75  The  white  haricot  bean,  a  good 

dish. 
Pommes  de  terre  k  la  maitre-d^hotel    .    .        75 
Pommes  de  terre  a  la  Lyonnaise     ...        90 

Pommes  de  terre  frites 75  Fried  potatoes. 

Pommes  de  terre  au  naturel Plain  boiled. 

Por^  de  ponmies  de  terre  aux  citoditons  .        90  A  sort  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Epinards  au  jus  ou  au  sucre 75  Spinach  with  gravy  or  sugar. 

Cnicor^e  au  jus  ou  k  la  creme    ....        75  Cnicoree,  ditto. 

Coqnille  aux  champignons 1  25  Mushrooms  scolloped. 

Champignons  k  la  proven^e      ....     1  25 

Macaroni  au  gratin 1  50  Macaroni  with  cheese,  and  with 

the  top  baked. 

Macaroni  k  Fltalienne 1  25  Ditto  with  gravy. 

Trois  (BU&  aux  truffes £^;gs  with  trufldes. 

Id.  aux  pointes  d'asperges Ditto,  with  the  tops  of  asparagus. 

Id.  au  jus 90  Ditto,  with  gnvj. 

Deux  oeuis  poch^s  au  jus 75  Poached  eggs. 

Id.  ^  la  cnicoree 90  Ditto,  with  chiccory. 

Deux  oeufs  sur  le  plat  ou  au  beurre  noir  .        75  Fried  eggs. 

Deux  OBU&  frits  sauce  tomate     ....     1     0  Ditto,  with  tomata  sauce. 

Omelette  aux  fines  herbes 75  Omelette  with  herbs. 

Omelette  aa  jambon  ou  aux  rognons   ..10  Ditto,  with  ham  or  kidnejrs. 

Trofifes  au  vin  de  Champagne     ....  Truffles  in  champagne  wine. 

Trnffes  k  ritalienne 

Salsifis  frits Fried  salsifis. 

C^leri  au  jus  ou  frit Celery  with  gravy,  or  fried. 

Choux  de  Bruxelles 75  Brussels  sprouts. 

Garottes  aa  jus Carrots  in  gravy. 

Navets  au  jus  on  it  la  cr^me 75  Turnips  in  gravy  or  cream. 

EI7TSSMETS  AU  SUCBS. 

fr.   c 

Gel^  an  rhum 75  Jelly  with  rum. 

Gel^  d*OTange 75  Orange  jelly. 

Un  pot  de  cr6me 50  A  pot  of  baked  custard. 

Omelette  aux  confitures 1  25  Omelette  with  preserved  frmt. 

Omelette  au  sucre 10  Sweet  omelette. 

Omelette  aux  pommes 1  25  Apple  omelette. 

Omelette  sourn^e  k  la  vanille      ....     1  75  A  light  puffed    omelette,   very 

gOCKl. 
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fir.  c. 

Riz  soufflee  k  la  yanill^e 1  75    A  light  dish  of  caked  rice. 

Beignets  de  p^ches,  ditto 10    Peach  fritters. 

Beignets  d^abricots 10    Apricot  fritter. 

Beignets  de  pommes 10    Apple  fritters. 

Chiu'lotte  de  pommes 1     0    A  sort  of  apple  marmalade. 

Charlotte  russe    . 1  50    Another,  andfevonritemarmalade. 

Croquettes  de  riz 10    Fried  rice  with  sugar. 

Gateau  au  riz 1  25    A  kind  of  baked  rice  pudding. 

Tourte  aux  cerises Cherry  tart. 

Tourte  aux  pommes Apple  tart. 

Plum-pudding  aa  Mad^re  ou  au  rhum     .  1  75 

Plum-pudding  k  la  Chipolata      ....  2  50 

'  DSSSEBT. 

Praises  au  sucre        Strawberries  with  sugar. 

Groseilles  au  sucre Currants,  ditto. 

Framboises Raspberries,  ditto. 

Cerises Cherries. 

Abricot Apricot. 

P^che  au  sucre Peach  with  sugar. 

Prunes Plums. 

Amandes  vertes Green  ahnonds. 

Noisettes Nuts. 

Noix Walnuts. 

Cemeaux Very  young  walnuts. 

Raisin    .     .    .     ' Grapes. 

Poire Pear. 

Pomme Apple. 

Orange .  Orange. 

Salade  d*oranges  k  Feau-de-rie    ....  Oranges  with  sugar  and  brandy. 

Mendians Chesnuts. 

Marrons     . Small  cakes. 

Compote  d^abricot Apricot  jam. 

Compote  de  pruneau Stewed  prunes. 

Compote  de  pomme A{^le  jam. 

Meringue  k  la.  crdme '50    A  rich,  light  cake. 

P^che  k  Feau-de-vie 90    Preserved  peach  and  brandy. 

Abricot  k  Teau-de-vie 60 

Deux  prunes  k  Teau-de-ide 80 

Cerises  k  Teau-de-Yie 50 

Biscuit  de  Reims 30    l^nge  cakes. 

Quatre  macarons  ; 50 

Marmelade  d^abricots 90 

Confitures  de  cerises 90 

Gelee  de  groseilles 60 

Gelee  de  pommes  de  Rouen 10 

Gelee  decoing 1     0    Quince  jelly. 

Fromage  Ilia  creme 10    Cream  cheese. 

Fromage  de  Neufch&tel  la  moiti^  (the 

half) 20 

Fromage  de  Gruyere 25 

Fromage  de  Chester 40 

Fromage  de  RoquelG^rt 40 

Fromage  de  Parmesan 40 

Fromage  de  Brie 25 

Yuns  R0U0E9.  (sED  WINES.)                 la  bout  lajboat. 

fr.  c.       fr.  c- 

Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  ordinaire 1     0  ... 

Macon 1  50  ... 
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la  bout, 
fr.  c. 

Beaone 2    0 

Beanne  Ire 3    0 

Thorins 2     0 

Moulin  k  vent ....    2  50 
Cote  Saint- Jacques  .     .    2  50 

Pomard 3  50 

Volnay 3  50 

Vosne 4    0 

Nuits 4    0 

Richebomg      ....    6    0 


la  J  bout 
fir.  c. 

...  1  50 


...  1  75 
...  1  75 


Chambertin 6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Romanee-Conti  ...  7 
Clos-Vougeot  ....  8 
fiordeaox  ordinaire  .  .  2 
Bordeaux  St.-Julien  .  4 
Bordeaux  Medoc ...  4 
Bordeaux  St.-Emelion  .  3 
Bordeaux  Chateau  Mar- 
got     5    0 

Bordeaux-Latour  ..50 
Bordeaux-Laffitte  ..60 
Bordeaux-Laffitte  Ire  .  8  0 
Bordeaux  Ch4teau-Laf- 

fitte 10    0 

Porto  Vieux     ....70 

Hermitage 6     0 

Cote-Rotie 6    0 

Tavel 2  50 

Saint-Greorges .     ...    3    0 
Les  vins  fi:appes  de  glace 
(iced)  augmentent  de    0  50 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

•  •  •  mm 

...  2 

...  «> 

...  o 

...  o 

...  4  50 

...  2     0 

...  2     0 

...  2     0 

...  1  50 

...  2  50 

...  2  50 

...  3     0 

...  4    0 

...  5     0 

...  3  50 

...  3     0 

...  3     0 

..!  1  50 


Vms  BLANCS.      (WHITB  WIKB8.) 

Ordinaire 1     0  ... 

Chabiis 1  50  ... 

Chablisire 2    0... 

PouiUy 

Alsace  l^bauville      .     . 

MuTsault 

Mont-Eachet  .  .  . 
Clos-Vougeot  .... 
Bordeaux  Blanc    .     .     . 

Grave 

Saterne 

Tisane  Cbampagne  .  . 
Champagne  mousseaux  . 
Champagne  rose  .  .  . 
Champagne  d'Ai  .  .  . 
Champagne  Sillery  .  . 
Hermitage  mousseux     .     . 

Saint-Peray 6    0  ... 

Sjint-Peray  mousseux  .    6  50  ... 
VinduRhin    ....    8    0  ...  4    0 

EwideSeltz    ....  0  75  ... 

Soda  water 0  75  ... 

porter 2    0  ... 

«fcTe 0  50  ... 


2  50 

2  50 

4    0 

2    0 

6    0 

3    0 

8     0 

4    0 

2  50 

5     0 

2  50 

6    0 

3    0 

4    0 

2  25 

6    0 

3  25 

6     0 

3  25 

7    0 

7  50 

6  50 

yiHS  DE  UQUEUBS. 

la  bout,  la  I  bout,  leverre. 

fr.  c.        fr.  c.  fir.  c. 

.    6    0  ...  3    0  ...      75 

.    6    0  ...  3    0  ...      75 

.    6    0  ...  3    0  ...      60 

Muscat  de  Lunel  6    0  ...  3    0  ...      60 

Alicante     ..    6    0  ...  3    0  ...      75 

X^res    ...    8    0  ...  4    0  ...       75 

Grenache    .     .    5    0  ...  2  54  ...       60 


Mad^re  sec 
Malaga  .  . 
Frontignaa 


CAFE  BT  LIQUSUES. 

Cafe,  la  tasse 

Caf(^,  la  demi-tasse    .... 
Chocolat,  la  tasse      .... 

Orgeat 

Limonade 

Groseille 

Glace (an  ice 

Un  tbe  complet   ....  (tea| 


j 


1 
1 


60 
40 
75 
75 
75 
75 
0 
50 


0 
0 
0 
0 


PUNCH. 

A  la  romaine    .    .    .    .  (le  bol)  6 

Au  rbum 5 

Au  vin  de  Cbampagne    ....  6 

A  Teau-de-vie 5 

LIQUEURS  FINES. 


Eau-de-vie  de  Cognac  .     .  the  glass  25 

Eau-de-vie  d*Andaye 50 

Eau  de-vie  de  Dantzick      ....  75 

Gonievre  de  Hollande 50 

Extndt  d'absinthe 50 

Kirschenwasser 50 

Bhum  vieux  de  la  Jamaique   ...  50 

Fleur  d*orange 50 

Anisette  de  Bordeaux 50 

Anisette  de  Hollande 60 

Huile  de  kirschenwasser     ....  60 

CrSme  de  vanille 50 

Scubac 50 

Huile  de  rose 50 

Marasquin  de  Zara 75 

Elixir  de  Gams 60 

CremedeMalte 60 

Curagoa  de  Hollande 60 

Curagoa 50 

Cr^me  de  menthe 60 

Cremedethe 60 

Creme  de  moka 60 

Noyau  de  Fhabbouig 50 

Th^  prices  g^ven  in  the  above  carte 
are  about  an  average  of  the  charges  of 
the  best  restaurants  in  Paris.  As  to  the 
dishes,  the  mode  of  preparing  such  as  are 
not  peculiar  to  restaurant  customers  will 
be  found  in  the  Digtionabt  under  their 
proper  heads.    Many  of  them  would  not 
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be  suitable  for  domestic  cookery ;  others  state,  and  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with 

bear  names  which  change  according  to  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.    It 

the  restaurant.  is  very  mucilaginous,  but  contams  much 

RHUBARB.    In  England  the  stalks  less  gluten  than  wheat,  and  is  therefore, 
of  this  plant  are  used  as  a  very  agreeable  bulk  for  bulk,  less  nutritious;  but  in  those 
substitute  in  pies  and  puddings  for  the  countries  where  it  forms  the  staple  article 
green  gooseberry ;  and  recenthr  a  wine  of  food,  the  inhabitants  are  a  hardy  and 
has  been  made  from  them  by  boiling  them  healthy  race.     There  is  a  deep-rooted 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  give  a  sweetness,  belief  in  England  that  the  firequent  and 
and  fermenting  in  the  usual  way  for  other  abunllant  use  of  rice  will  bring  on  blind- 
home-made  wmes.     This  wine  is  said  to  ness ;  but  this  pinion  is  not  borne  out 
resemble  champagne  in  flavour.  In  order,  by  experience.  The  use  of  water  in  which 
however,  that  it  may  effervesce,  it  should  rice  has  been  boiled,  being  then  strained 
be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  has  and  cleaned,  is  found  very  beneficial  in 
completely  subsided.    This  alone  would  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  particularly  in 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  all  the  character  chronic  diarrhoea,  when  the  administra- 
of  champagne,  even  if  it  be  true  that  it  tion  of  powerfiil  astringents  would  be  in- 
resembles  it  in  flavour;  for  champagne  jurious:   to  make  this  water,  the  rice 
wine  undergoes  many  processes  after  it  is  should  boil  slowly,  until  the  water  has 
in  bottle,  (see  Wines.)  Rhubaarb  does  not  become  well  thickened ;  after  straining, 
appear  to  have  any  particular  medicinal  it  may  be  sweetened,  and  a  flavour  be 
effect;  but  if  it  have,  it  cannot  be  other  given  to  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  sherry 
than  beneficial.    The  root  of  a  particular  or  brandy,  if  there  be  no  fever  to  render 
kind  of  the  English  rhubarb  is  medici-  either  of  them  improper.     Rice  water, 
nal,  like  that  of  the  Turkey  rhubarb,  al-  when  taken  medicinally,  should,  during 
though,  as  regards  its  purgative  property,  the  process  of  treatment,  be  taken  to  the 
in  a  much  snuJler  degree ;  it  is  said,  how-  exclusion  of  all  other  liquids ;  and  two  or 
ever,  that  the  English  rhubarb,  as  a  drug,  three  tumblers  of  it  should  be  taken  on 
is  much  more  tome  than  the  Turkey  rhu-  going  to  bed.  The  best  rice  is  of  a  fine  pearl 
barb,  in  proportion  with  the  purgative  white  colour,  and  swells  readily  in  water, 
quality,  and  it  has  even  been  strongly  It  is  now  so  cheap  an  article  compared 
recommended,   when    the    tonic    rather  with  what  it  was  rormerly,  that  it  forms 
than  the  purgative  principle  is  required,  a  considerable  article  of  diet  in  many  of 
that  the  root  of  the  English    rhubarb  the  establishments  for  the  support  of  the 
should  be  used.    It  is  stated  as  a  curious  poor.    When  made  into  bread,  it  should 
fisMjt,  the  rationale  of  which,  however,  is  be  previously  boiled  quite  tender,  in  a 
not  ^ven,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  rhu-  bag,  so  as  to  come  out  nearly  dry,  and 
barb   in    powder  and  the  infused  root  then,  being  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed 
sliced  do  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  into  flour,  should  be  made  up  with  a  por- 
the  system :   the  power  of  the  drug  is  tion  of  wheaten  flour.    This  bread,  and 
said  to  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  greater  indeed  any  other,  may  be  kept  moist  for 
by  infusion  than  in  powder.    The  rhu-  a  long  time  by  the  following  simple  pro- 
barb  cultivated  for  the  table  in  England  cess : — ^Put  about  two  inches  in  depth  of 
is  called  Menkes  rhubard,  and  is  propa-  cold  water  in  a  bread  pan  which  has  a 
gated  by  offsets,  which  are  to  be  planted  cover,  and  fit  into  the  pan,  just  abore 
m  a  good  soil,  between  the  months  of  the  water,  a  board  pierced  with  holes,  on 
November  and  February,  at  a  distance  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  placed  so  as  to 
two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.    It  is  prevent  its  touching  the  water ;  then  put 
a  good  plan,  at  the  beginning  of  vdnter,  on  the  lid  of  the  pan. 
to  cover  the  plants  with  litter,  as  the       Riz  au  Lait.  A  favourite  French  dish, 
stalks  improve  by  this  mode  of  blanching,  taken  at  night  by  persons  who  do  not 
The  leaves  will  appear  early  in  spring,  usually  eat  suppers.  It  consists  merely  of 
For  the  mode  of  cooking,  see  Fastbt.  boiled  rice  and  milk  with  sugar,  and  fla- 

RICE.  A  farinaceous  production,  com-  voured  with  orange  flower  water.  Thence 

mon  to  most  hot  countries ;  some  of  the  should  be  first  boiled  in  a  bag  in  water, 

best  comes  from  Carolina.   It  grows  abun-  until  it  becomes  quite  tender ;  it  is  then 

dantlv  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Egypt,  taken  out,  care  being  used  that  there  be 

and  there  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  poor,  no  more  water  in  it  than  was  necessary  to 

Rice  is  cooked  in  a  varielr  of  ways  for  swell  it,  and  afterwards  it  is  boiled  slowly 

the  table,  (see  Pastst,)  both  in  the  grain  in  milk. 

cleared  from  the  husks,  and  in  the  ground       Riz   au  Gbos.     Rice  boiled  in  the 
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same  way  as  for  JR£r  au  Lait,  but  subse-  to  obtain  this  product  from  the  roses  of 
Quently  allowed  to  simmer  in  consomm^  colder  climates  have  fiuled ;  the  quantity 
(see  CoNSOMMB.)  It  is  usually  eaten  in  produced  being  so  limited  as  not  to  cover 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  is  sometimes  the  expense  of  preparation,  and  the  quality 
taken  for  supper.  also  being  very  inferior.    What  is  usually 

ROOK.  This  bird  is  never  used  for  called  essence  of  rose  in  England  is  merely 
the  table  but  when  very  youn^,  and  just  a  small  quantity  of  attar,  or  otto,  dis- 
able to  hop  from  the  nest,  xoung  rooks  solved  in  spirits  of  wine ;  and  in  this  form 
may  be  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  g^ven  it  is  generalhr  used  either  as  a  perfume 
for  pigeons,  which  they  much  resemble  in  by  itself  or  ror  perfuming  any  composi- 
flavour ;  but  the  most  usual  way  of  cook-  tion.  A  drachm  of  the  attar,  dissolved  in 
ing  them  is  in  a  pie.  a  half  pint  of  spirits,  will,  if  good,  make 

KooK  I^.  Draw  and  skin  as  many  a  very  strong  essence;  but  most  of  the 
young  rooks  as  will  fill  the  dish ;  when  attar  sold  in  England,  particularly  by  per- 
they  nave  lain  in  cold  water  for  two  hours,  fumers,  is  much  adulterated  with  sperma- 
remove  the  back  bones,  season  with  pep-  ceti  or  some  common  oil.  Persons  who  use 
per,  salt,  two  or  three  cloves  pounded  much  of  this  article  should,  therefore,  be 
nne,  and  a  little  Cayenne,  and  lay  them  careful  to  purchase  it  of  some  highly  re- 
closely  in  a  pie  dish,  adding  a  litue  gpod  spectable  druggist,  whose  experience  pre- 
gravy,  and  laying  on  the  top  some  slices  vents  his  being  imposed  upon,  and  whose 
of  batter ;  coverthe  dish  with  a  coarse  flour  probity  prevents  his  imposing  upon  others, 
and  water  jxiste,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  Oil  of  Boses.  This  is  a  very  agreeable 
a  half.  Kext  day,  remove  the  coarse  liqueur.  To  three  quarts  of  white  brandy 
crust,  and  cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste,  add  three  pounds  of  rose  leaves,  taking 
and  bake  it  again  until  it  is  tnoroughly  care  to  choose  the  simple  rose,  which  has 
dressed ;  before  serving,  pour  into  the  the  most  perftune ;  let  them  infuse  for  a 
dish  a  little  good  gravy  mghly  seasoned,     week  in  a  jar,  adding  a  pint  of  water,  and 

BOSEMABY.  Tnis  plant  is  beauti-  then  distil ;  adding,  after  llie  distUlation, 
folly  aromatic,  and  pleasantly  pungent,  two  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  three 
It  is  used  as  a  tea,  and  very  much  in  com-  pints  of  water ;  colour  the  whole  with  a 
pound  perfumes  in  the  form  of  the  essen-  little  filtered  cochineal.  This  liqueur, 
tial  oil.  Distilled  rosemary  water  (see  however,  is  seldom  made  by  distillation. 
Distillation)  is  also  agreeable;  and  is  What  is  usually  sold  is  prepared  in  a 
aud  to  be  a  gfood  cosmetic  wash,  particu-  much  more  rapia  manner.  A  few  drops 
larly  if  mixed  with  elder  flower  water,  of  the  attar  of  rose  are  put  into  a  quart  of 
Rosemary  is  also  occasionally  used  in  the  good  spirits  of  wine,  which  is  added  Tto 
kitchen.  Kosemary  is  propagated  by  tiie  same  quantity  of  strong  syrup,  Uie 
slips  and  cuttings.  whole  being  coloured  by  a  httle  tincture 

aOSES.  The  rose  is  one  of  the  most  of  cochineal.  The  quantity  of  attar  of 
common,  and  yet  most  agreeable  flowers  rose  to  be  used  depends  entirely  upon 
of  the  garden.      The  perfume    of  the    taste. 

eastern  rose  is  exceedingly  rich ;  and  it  Batafla.  of  Boses.  Infuse  a  quarter 
is  from  that  that  we  derive  the  beautiful  of  a  pound  of  rose  leaves  in  a  pint  of  luke- 
scent  called  attar  of  roses.  The  perfume  warm  water;  let  them  lie  for  two  days, 
ofthe  rose  ofcolder  climates,  although  less  and  then  press  them  through  a  cloth; 
powerful,  is  highly  agreeable.  The  flowers  add  as  much  brandy  as  there  may  be 
of  the  red  rose  are  astringent,  and,  made  infusion,  and  a  thick  syrup,  made  in  the 
into  powder,  are  sold  for  a  variety  of  pur-  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
poses,  where  a  mild  astringent  for  exter-  qusurt  of  the  above  liquid,  and  a  little 
nal  use  is  required ;  they  are  also  used  coriander  seed,  mace,  and  cinnamon ;  let 
in  the  preparation  of  medicine  as  an  infii-  them  infuse  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
sion;  but  this  is  rather  for  the  colour    filter. 

than  for  any  medicinal  quality  that  they  To  Make  Bosb  Water.  Gather  the 
possess.  The  chief  value  of  the  rose  is  roses  very  dry ;  and  having  stripped  off 
as  a  perfume.  the  leaves,  put  to  every  four  pounds  of 

Essence  of  Boses.  The  true  essence,  flowers  a  quart  of  water,  and  place  them 
or  essential  oil  of  rose,  is  that  product  in  some  vessel  which  can  be  closely 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Attar,  or  stopped,  with  a  handful  of  salt;  let  them 
Otto  of  Boses.  This  is  made  in  eastern  lie  m  this  way  for  three  days,  stirring 
countries,  and  is  generally  imported  into  them  well  at  least  once  a  day ;  at  the 
Europe  in   small  bottles.     All  attempts    end  of  that  time  put  the  mixture  into  the 
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still,  taking  care  to  line  the  bottom  of  it  cask,  fresh  burnt  and  powdered  charcoal, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clean  straw,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon 
to  prevent  the  flowers  from  burning,  and  of  rum ;  stir  up  well,  and  let  this  remain 
leaving  a  space  of  at  least  one-third  m  the  for  six  months,  then  repeat  it.  The  co- 
still  ;  for  every  twelve  poimds  of  flowers  lour  will  be  rendered  pale,  but  the  rum 
put  into  the  still,  six  quarts  of  water  are  will  improve  wonderfully  in  flavour  and 
to  be  added,  and  when  three  quarts  for  quality. 

every  twelve  pounds  have  been  drawn  off,        BIJST.    The  preservation  of  iron  and 

the  distillation  must  be  stopped.    If  the  steel  from  rust  is  a  very  important  consi- 

perfiime  of  this  water  be  not  sufficiently  deration  in  domestic  economy.    The  fol- 

strone,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  adding  lowing  plan  of  doing  this  is  very  little 

a  little  essence  of  roses.    A  very  strong  known,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  other;— 

rose  water  is  made  in  the  following  way :  add  to  a  quart  of  cold  w^ter  luuf  a  pound 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  rose  leaves,  ga-  of  quick  lime ;  let  this  stand  until  the  top 

thered  before  sun-rise ;  crush  them  in  a  is  perfectly  clear ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid, 

lar^e  mortar,  and  put  them  into  a  jar,  and  stir  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  olive  oil, 

wim  four  pounds  of  common  salt,  arrang-  until  the  mixture  becomes  a  thick  cream, 

ing  the  roses  in  layers,  and  sprinkling  the  or  rather  assumes  the  consistence  of  butter 

salt  between  each.      Press  them  down  which  has  been  melted  for  the  table,  and 

well,  and  then  cover  the  jar  in  such  away  has  become  cold.    Rub  the  iron  or  steel 

that  none  of  the  perfume  can  escape ;  which  is  to  be  put  by  with  this  mixture, 

let  them  macerate  for  twelve  days ;  at  and  then  wrap  it  up  in  paper.    Knives 

the  end  of  which  time,  distil  them  with  and  other  steel  articles   treated  in  this 

a  sharp  fire,  protecting  them  carefully  in  way  will  not  acquire  the  slightest  rust 

the  way  previously  stated.    The  result  of  If  tiie  nature  of  the  articles  will  not  admit 

this  distillation  will  be  small  in  quantity,  of  their  being  wrapped  up  in  paper,  they 

but  rich  in  quality.    A  dozen  drops  will  will  remain  free  from  rust  by  covering 

give  as  much  perAime  to  half  a  pint  of  them  more  thickly  with  the  mmure. 
water,  as  half  a  pint  of  rose  water  dis- 
tilled in  the  ordinarjr  way  would  contain.        SAFFRON".    A  bulbous  plant,  culli- 

ROUX.     Although  the  elements   of  vated  in  England  as  an   ornament,  the 

this  are  merely  butter  and  flour,  it  is  a  flower  forming  an  agreeable  variety  for  a 

very  important  article  in  culinary  mat-  border.  In  the  East,  the  flower  is  ^thered 

ters,  ana  requires  skill  and  care  in  the  for  medicinal  purposes,   and    is  highly 

preparation.  esteemed.  It  used  to  be  at  one  time  largely 

White  Roux.    Melt  a  quarter  of  a  imported  into  England,  as  it  was  said  to 

pound  of  butter  over  a  slow  fibre ;  when  have  many  fine  sedative  properties,  but  it 

melted,  dredge  into  it  sufficient  flour  to  is  little  used  now.    A  few  years  ago  it 

make  it  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste ;  was  pretended  that  by  placing  a  quantity 

keep  it  on  the  fire  after  this  till  it 'is  of  saffiron  next  to  the  skin,  previously  to 

lightly  fried,  when  it  may  be  set  by  in  a  embarking  on  a  sea  voyage,  sea-sickness 

jar   till  required  for  thickening  white  might  be  avoided;   large   quantities  of 

sauces.  saffron  were  sold  for  this  purpose,  but  it 

BsowN  Roirx  is  made  in  the  same  way  was  soon  found  that  it  had  none  of  the 

as  the  above,  but  is  kept  over  the  fire,  and  virtue  which  had  been  ascribed  to  it.    In 

fried  until  it  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  the  South  of  France,  saffiron  is  not  merely 

colour.    You  must  be  careftil  not  to  at-  used  to  give  a  rich  colour  to  many  dishes, 

tempt  to  obtain  this  colour  at  once,  by  but  it  is  also  made  into  preserves,  and  is 

putting  it  on  too  quick  a  fire,  or  it  will  taken  medicinally  in  colds  and  nervous 

be  bitter.    This  is  used  for  thickening  attacks.    The  dye  riven  out  by  safiron  is 

brown  sauces.  a  very  fine  one.    Saffiron   is  frequently 

RUM.    A  liquor  distilled  from  sugar,  added  to  liqueurs  in  France,  in  the  belief 

The  best  comes  from  Jamaica.    Rum,  to  that  it  has  a  tranquillizing  efiTect  on  the 

be  less  unwholesome  than  it  usually  is,  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
should  have  great  age,  and  should  be        SAGE.  This  herb  is  used  in  the  kitchen 

racked  off  three  or  four  times  into  bar-  for  seasoning,  and  is  very  wholesome.  Cul* 

rels,  the  insides  of  which  have  been  burnt,  pepper  is  very  diflFiise  in  his  eulogy  of  it 

A  small  quantity  of  rum  thus  prepared  as  a  medicine,  and  ascribes  to  it  sovereign 

finds  its  way  to  England  as  presents,  powers.    It  has  certainly  been  used  with 

Persons  who  are  choice  of  their  rum  may  advantage  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease, 

a/i^Knf  a  good  substitute.     Put  into  each  when  not  too  far  advanced,  and  is  refresh- 
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ing  when  made  into  tea  mixed  with  balm,  for  salad,  composed  of  eg^,  mustard,  &c., 
when  the  stomach  wiU  not  bear  the  infu-  mixed  with  the  oil  and  vmegar,  is  never 
sion  of  Chinese  tea.    The  mode  of  using  adopted  in  France,   except  far  a  dish 
it  for  puhnonary  complaints  is  to  express  called  Mayonnaise,  which  is  cold  fowl 
the  juice  of  the  younff  green  leaves,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  served  with  lettuce, 
to  take  two  or  tiiree  taole-spoonfuls  mom-  and  a  dressing  which  is  entirely  similar 
ing  and  evening,  mixed  with  honey.    An  io  the  English  salad  sauce,  even  to  its 
extract  may  also  be  made  from  it  in  the  acidity.    In  France,  a  great  number  of 
same  way  as  from  the  lettuce.  (See  Lbt-  vegetables  are  used  for  salad  which  are 
TUCE.)  The  sage  preferred  for  the  kitchen  little  known  in  England.    The  common 
is  the  red  kind,  and  it  should  be  grown  in  dandelion  is  very  much  used  by  the  lower 
a  light  poor  soil.    The  propagation  is  orders,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
vet^  easy,  hv  slip  or  cuttings  in  the  wholesome  vegetables  so  used.     Boiled 
spring ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  beet  root,  cut  in  slices,  is  served  with  aU 
tnem  deeply  in  the  ground,  and  to  water  most  every  salad,  and  is  a  great  improve- 
frequently,  ment.   The  best  dressing  for  salad,  accord- 
SAGrO.    A  fiurinaceous  and  gummy  ing  to  the  English  taste,  is  the  yolk  of  hard 
production  from  a  species  of  palm  tree.  It  eggs  rubbed  up  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard, 
is  sunilar  as  an  article  of  diet  to  tapioca,  pepper,  and  stXt ;  some  add  a  little  sugar. 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  invalids  As  few  persons  tigree  as  to  which  of  these 
and  children.     It  is  made  into  a  pudding,  ingredients  shouM  predominate,  it  would 
(see  Pastkt,)  or  is  boiled  in  milk  or  wine,  be  useless  to  ^ve  instructions  for  the 
in  which  case,  being  first  washed,  it  is  dis-  mixing.    Watercresses  are,  perhaps,  after 
solved  by  boiling  in  water,  the  milk  or  white  the  dimdelion,  the  most  whmesome  vege- 
wine  being  then  added,  and  the  whole  table  for  salads;  and  next  to  watercresses, 
boiled  for  a  short  time.  Wine  sago  is  found  the  lettuce,  from  its  sedative  properties, 
to  be  a  very  strengthening  and  wholesome  Celery  is  generally  mixed  with  salad  in 
article  for  old  and  feeble  persons.     If  England,  but  seldom  forms  a  salad  of 
French  white  wine  be  used,  it  will  not  be  itself;  whereas  in  France  it  is  a  distinct 
necessary  to  add  water ;  but  if  sherry  or  dish ;  but,  unlike  all  other  salad,  it  is  pre- 
Madeira  be  used,  the  quantity  of  water  pared  with  a  large  quantity  of  mustard, 
should  be  at   least  equal  to  that  of  the  probably  as  a  stimulating  condiment,  to 
wine.    It  may  be  sweetened  according  to  counteract  its  natural  indigestible  charac- 
taste,  and  eiuier  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  ter.    Where  onions  do  not  disagree  with 
orange  water,  or  nutmeg  may  be  added,  the  stomach,  and  the  flavour  is  not  dis- 
SALAD.      Baw   vegetables,    dressed  liked,  they  should  always  be  mixed  with 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  other  seasoning.   It  salad,  as  they  give  a  warmth  which  is 
is  a  general  opinion  with  medical  men  in  wanting  in  the  other  vegetables.      To 
England  that  salads  of  every  kind,  from  those  who  like  the  flavour  of  garlic,  it  is 
the  circumstance  of  the  vegetables  being  recommended  to  rub  the  bo^m  of  the 
uncooked,  are  unwholesome ;  but  the  me-  salad  bowl  with  a  clove  of  this  vegetable, 
dical  men  on  the  Continent  do  not  appear  without  putting  any  portion  of  the  garlic 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,   and  salads  itself  into  the  salad, 
there  are  not  merely  eaten  as  in  England,        SALSIFY — Is  a  root,  the  leaves  of 
as  an  agreeable  variety,  but  form  an  essen*  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
tial  article  of  diet.    In  fact,  there  is  not  leek.    It  contains  a  large  portion  of  sac- 
one  table  in  a  hundred  at  which  salad  is  charine  matter,  and  is  nutritious.     This 
not  served,  the  only  difference  being  that,  root  is  not  much  used  in  England ;  but 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  salad  on  the  Continent  it  is  cooked  m  different 
is  the  Srst  dish,  whilst  in  other  parts  it  is  ways,  and  by  many  is  much  like(^.    It  is 
the  last.     With  many  of  the  lower,  and  sown  in  March ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
even  middle  orders  in  France,  a  salad  and  at  a  proper  growth,  they  are  thinned  to 
an  omelet  firequentiy  compose  the  whole  of  about  six  inches  apart.     The  salsify  re- 
the  dinner.     The  mode  of  dressing  salad  quires  a  mellow  deep  soil ;  the  roots  may 
on  the  Continent  differs  essentially  from  remain  in  the  ground,  and  be  taken  up  as 
that  adopted  in  England ;  a  larger  quan-  wanted  through  the  winter, 
tity  of  salt  and  oil  is  used,  and  very  little        To  Boil  Saisiit.     Wash  it  well  in 
vinegar.     Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  ex-  vinegar  and  water,  and  scrape  off  all  the 
cess  of  oil  that  salad  is  considered  more  skin,  removing  every  black  spot ;  then  boil 
wholesome  in  France  than  in  England  it  as  asparagus,  and  setve  with  melted 
may  be  a  question.    The  English  drying  butter. 
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Anodier  way :    Scrape  and  clean  as  time  ago  considerable  sensation  iras  pro- 

above ;  ihen  pat  them  in  a  stewpan  with  duced  hy  a  pretended  disoovery  of  the 

a  little  water,  salt,  lemon  jnice,  and  a  importaneeof  salt  mixed  with  brandy  as  a 

small  quantity  of  flour;  serve  with  hot  remedy  for  both  internal  and  external 

cream,  or  Espagnole  sauce.  diseases.  We  have  no  Mth  in  the  remedy 

To  Fbt  Sai^sift.     Prepare  them  as  internally,  and  as  an  external  remedy  for 

above,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  rheumat^Bm,  sprains,  &c.,  it  is  no  novelty ; 

in  leng^  dip  them  in  batter,  and  fiy  to  it  was  used  nearly  a  century  ago  in  many 

a  good  colour.    A  little  brandy  may  be  parts  of  England.    The  old  mode  was  to 

added  to  the  batter.  put  a  handful  of  coarse  salt  into  a  large 

SALT.    This  is  the  most  useful  of  all  cup,  to  fill  up  the  cup    with  brandy, 
the  condiments,  and  otherwise  the  most  to  make  it  hot  before  tiie  fire,  and  rub 
valuable  of  all  natural  productions ;  v?ith-  sharply  with  the  salt  and  brandy  together. 
out  the  use  of  salt,  our  food  would  be  in-  It  is  a  very  useful  external  remedy,  but 
sipid,  and  health  would  be  impossible;  for  spirits  of  wine  to  the  salt  would  be  much 
the  culinary  preparations  of  civilized  life  better  than  brandy, 
would  be  little  less  than  poisonous  with-        SAiiTiNG  and  Cusikg  Animal  Sub- 
out  it.    Salt  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  stances.    A  patent  has  been  taken  out 
the  food  of  the  lower  animals,  by  which  it  in  England  for  a  new  process  of  salt- 
is  usually  much  relished.    The  quality  ing  and  curing.    The  meat  to  be  cured 
and  quantity  of  milk  from  the  cow  is  im-  is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  of  considerable 
proved  by  giving  to  it  in   some  malt,  strength,  connected  by  a  pipe  and  stop- 
grains,  or  other  food,  about  an  ounce  and  cock  with  the  brine  tube,  also  with  an 
a  half  of  salt,  an  hour  before  milking,  exhausting  pump ;  the  cover  having  beau 
Horses  are  kept  in  health  by  giving  about  screwed  down  on  the  vessel,  the  air  is  ex- 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  twice   a-oay;   it  tracted  and  a  vacuum  estabUshed;  where- 
should  also  be  given  to  sheep  to  the  ex-  upon,  the  stop-cock  being  properly  turned, 
tent  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  the  brine  rushes  in  and  takes  the  place  of 
an  ounce  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  the  air,-fiilling  the  pores  of  the  meat,  and 
hours;  and  poultry  is  much  improved  penetrating  thoroughly  the  animal  sub- 
when  fattening,  if  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  stance ;  lest,  however,  some  jparts  of  the 
of  salt  be  added  to  every  pound  weight  of  meat  might  not  have  been  unpregnated 
Aeir  food.    Salt  is  invaluable  for  the  pre-  vnth  the  pickle  by  this  re-action  and  the 
servation  of  meat  and  other  articles  of  common  atmospheric  pressure,  more  of  tiiie 
food,  for  although  it  is  by  no  means  one  liquid  from  tiie  tub,  prepared  to  taste  with 
of  the  strongest  anti-putrescents,  it  is  al-  salt  alone,  or  vrith  saltpetre,  or  sugar,  or 
most  the  oidy  one  fit  for  domestic  use,  as  spice,  or  alum,  in  the  case  of  hides,  is 
it  communicates  no  unpleasant  flavour  to  pumped  in  by  a  small  condensing  eng^e, 
the  articles  for  which  it  is   employed,  (connected,   of  course,    with    the   iron 
Salted  articles,  however,  are  not  generally  vessel,)  until  a  pressure  of  from  150  lbs. 
wholesome,  not  on  account  of  tiie  quan-  to  200  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  is  attained, 
tity  of  salt  which  they  contain,  but  on  ac-  The  animal  substance  is  allowed  to  re- 
count of  the  change  which  they  undergo,  msdn  under  pressure  for  about  ten  inl- 
and   which  renders   them   indigestible ;  nutes,  and  the  process  is  complete.    The 
thus  it  happens  that  the  long  and  exclu-  meat  when  taken  out  is  thoroughly  satu- 
sive  use  of  salted  food,  where  fresh  vege-  rated  with  the  brine,  the  full  flavour  of 
tables  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  which  is  imparted  to  it,  and  it  is  well  cured. 
brings  on  scurvy.     Salt  is  used   exten-        SAMPHIRE.    This  is  a  diflScult  herb 
sively  in  the  arts  and  in  chemistry ;  soda  to  cultivate ;  it  requires  a  rich  light  soil 
is  made  from  it,  by  its  decomposition  with  mixed  with  sand,  and  the  plants  from  toe 
sulphuric  acid;  it  is  also  a  valuable  article  seed  must  be  well  watered  and  sheltered 
for  manuring  land.    There  are,  in  many  until    they  take  deep  root.      Samphire 
countries,  natural    salt    springs,    which  should  be  sown,  if  possible,  in  the  inter- 
yield  abundantly  by  evaporation  of  the  stices  of  old  walls,  and  having  once  taken 
water,  after  which  the  salt  undergoes  a  root  there,  it  is  likely  to  stand.    It  » 
preparation  to  render  it  white  for  the  chiefly  used  for  pickling, 
table.    What  is  called  sea-salt,  which  is        SAUCES.    Although  the  use  of  ex- 
also  very  good,  is  obtained  by  evaporation  citing  sauces  may,  in  some  cases,  be  m* 
of  the  sea  water  by  heat.    The  water  jurious  to  the  stomach,  it  is  a  fiwt,  tW 
fliesoff  in  vapouij  and  leaves  the  salt  at  the  when  carefully  made,  and  taken  with 
bottom  of  the  evaporating  pans.    Some  moderation,  the  excitement  which  they 
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produce  is  of  a  healthy  character;  without  salt,  a  few  shreds  of  lemon  peel,  a  bay 

them  many  persons  would  be  unable  to  leaf,  and  a  little  white  wine  vinegar;  let 

derive  that  gratification  from  their  food  the  whole  stand  over  hot  ashes  ibr  six  or 

which  is  essential  to  the  digestive  process;  eight  hours ;  then  strain  it  for  use ;  in  a 

and  many  meats  which,  without  sauces,  cool  place  it  will  keep  some  days,  and  is 

would  fatigue  the  stomach,  are  rendered  excellent  with  any  meat,  fish,  or  game, 

bj  the  use  of  them  much  more  agreeable  Bbead  Saucb.  Boil  the  crumb  of  bread 

and  nutritious.    As,  notwithstancnng  the  with  a  minced  onion    and  some  whole 

vast  variety  of  sauces  which  are  made,  the  white  pepper ;  when  the  onion  is  cooked, 

bases  of  them  are  comparatively  few  in  take  it  out,  as  also  the  peppercorns,  and 

number,  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook  finds  put  the  bread,  carefully  crushed  through  a 

an  abundant  field  for  exercise,  as  they  can  sieve,  into  a  saucepan  with  cream,  a  little 

be  modified  and  varied  to  an  almost  in-  butter  and  salt,  stirring  it  carefully  till  it 

terminable    extent.     One  thing  in  the  boils. 

manu&cture  of  sauces  is  essentially  requi-  Browk  Sauce.    Put  into  a  saucepan 

site :  the  butter  should  in  all  cases  be  of  two  pounds  of  beef,  the  same  quantity  of 

the  best  quaUty ;  and  when  unsalted  butter  veal,  an  old  fowl,  some  onions  and  carrots, 

is  not  perfectly  sweet,  it  will  be  always  and  throw  over  the  whole  a  pint  of  water; 

better  to  employ  salted  butter  of  good  place  this  on  a  strong  fire  until  it  begins 

quality.  to  glaze ;  then  put  the  vessel  on  a  slower 

Apple  Sa.uce.    Having  pared,  cored,  fire;  and  when  your  glaze  be^ns  to  brown, 

and  sliced  some  apples,  boil  them  in  water  put  to  it  a  little  stock,  adding  to  it  some 

with  a  slice  of  lemon  peel,  until  tender,  mushrooms,  chiboles,  a -bunch  of  parsley, 

when  they  must  be  strained  and  mashed ;  a  few  cloves  and  bay  leaves ;  skim  it,  put 

add  to  them  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  a  a  little  salt,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three 

little  sugar ;  good  moist  sugar  is  prefer-  hours ;  then  strain  the  liquor  off,  and  add 

able ;  heat  and  serve.  to  it  a  roux  which  you  have  made  in  a 

Bechamel.  Sauce.   Chop  some  shalots,  separate  vessel,  and  let  it  boil  again  an- 

parsley,  and  chives,  very  fine;  put  them  other  hour;  you  have  only  then  to  take  the 

mto  a  saucepan  with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  fiit  off  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  when  it 

little  flour,  cream,  salt,  and  pepper;  let  the  is  ready  for  use. 

whole  boil  till  it  becomes  thick;  a  little  Capee  Sauce.  Have  ready  some  melted 

nutmeg   may  sometimes   be  added,    to  butter,  and  when  you  have  chopped  your 

vary  the  flavour.  capers,  put  them  in  it  with  a  little  lemon 

Sauce  for  Boiled  Beef.    Take  the  pickle ;  the  butter  should  be  again  heated, 

water  in  which  a  large  onion  has  been  after  the  capers  are  added ;  but  great  care 

boiled,  and  mix  with  it  a  little  chopped  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  boil. 

parsley  and  chives,  some  rich  gravy,  and  a  Sharp  Sauce  foe  Cold  Meats.   Into 

piece  of  butter  covered  with  flour ;  boil  a  quart  of  white  wine  vinegar,  put  eight 

them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  add  cloves  of  garlic,  twelve   shalots,  a  small 

some  capers,  chopped  fine.  clove  of  ginger,  a  little  salt,  and  the  peel  of 

Black  Butter.    Put  any  quantity  of  a  lemon ;  boil  them  together  for  a  short 

butter  required  into  a  saucepan,  and  heat  tame ;  then  strain  and  bottle  for  use. 

it  over  the  fire  until  the  colour  has  turned;  Cullis.      Brown  some  sliced  onions, 

just  before  it  is  taken  off,  add  a  little  carrots,  celery,  and  parsley,  in  a  saucepan, 

vinegar,  salt,   and  pepper.     This  is  the  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  butter ;  add 

common  mode  of  making  black  butter,  a  pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  consomm^ ; 

But  where  a  fine  flavour  is  required,  a  boil  together  and  strain,  then  set  by  for 

table-spoonful  or  more,  according  to  the  use. 

quantity  of  butter,  of  the  following  vinegar  Sauce  a  la  Diable.    Chop  six  shalots 

must  be  used : — ^Take  a  pint  of  white  wine  very  fine,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 

vinegar ;  put  into  it  a  smiall  quantity  of  the  a  large  glass  of  vinegar,  a  clove  of  garlic, 

usujJ  sweet  herbs,  a  few  cloves,  salt,  pepper,  a  bay  1^,  and  some  veal  jelly ;  reduce  the 

and  a  sliced  shalot;  let  these  stand  in  the  whole  together  to  the  consistence  of  thin 

sun  for  a  fortnight,  or  infuse  near  the  fire ;  jelly  by  adding  a  little  good  stock  and 

then  strain,  clear  off,  and  put  into  another  a  table -spoonful  of  olive  ou. 

bottle.     This  vinegar  may  be  used  with  a  Dutch  Sauce.  Mix  well  together  half 

variety  of  sauces.  a  pound  of  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 

Sauce  Boubgeoise.  To  a  pint  of  good  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs ; 

velonte,  or  other  good  stock,  add  a  glass  then  put  this  paste  into  a  saucepan  with 

of  French  white  wiiie,  a  little  pepper  and  some  salt,  whole  pepper,  the  juice  of  three 
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lemons,  and  balf  a  tumbler  of  Tvater ;  put  Savcb  roa.  Gamb  cm  Fovltbt.   Put 

it  on  a  charcoal  fire,  and  keep  atimng  into  a  stewpan,  and  set  over  a  very  slow 

until  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick  to  fire,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  French  white 

lay  on  the  vegetables  or  fish,  over  which  wine,  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  three  of 

you  may  throw  it.  oil,  a  bunch  ra  sweet  herbs,  and  some 

Egg  Sauce.    Boil  the  eggs  very  hard;  spice ;  moisten  the  whole  with  some  good 

when  taken  up,  throw  them  into  cold  gravy. 

vniter ;  take  on  the  shells,  and  chop  the  Gjbbblan  Sauce.    Put  some  cullis  or 

eggs  rather  fine ;  have  ready  your  melted  velont^  into  a  stewpan  with  an  e^iul 

butter,  into  which  throw  them ;  heat  it  quantity  of  good  stock ;    add   a  httle 

well  and  serve.  parsley  chopped  fine,  the  livers  of  two 

Sauce  Espagnols.    Take  half  a  pint  fowls  braided,  an  anchovy  wadied  and 

of  cullis,  the  same  quantity  of  beef  stocky  chopped,  a  piece  of  butter,  some  salt  and 

some  parsley,  shalots,  s  little  garlic,  a  whole  pepper;  thicken  the  whole  over  a 

sliced  parsmp,  a  sliced  carrot,  a  head  of  slow  mre,  and  use  it  as  required;  it  is 

celery,  a  bay  leaf,  a  sliced  onion,  and  a  good  with  any  dish, 

little  coiianoer  seed ;  boil  for  two  hours  Gherkin  Sauce.    Chop  some  gher- 

over  a  slow  fire,  skimming  occasionally ;  kins,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 

season  v^th  salt  and  pepper ;  strain  and  Httle  butter  and  spices  to  your  taste ;  dnst 

set  by  for  use.  in  a  little  flour,  and  moisten  with  a  little 

Fish  Sauce.  To  about  four  ounces  of  grayy  or  stock, 
melted  butter,  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  Itauan  Saucs.  Cut  up  some  mush- 
mushroom  catsup,  a  table-spoonful  of  rooms  very  small,  and  put  them  into  a 
essence  of  anchovies,  a  table-spoonful  of  stewpan  vnth  a  little  parsley,  a  bay  lea( 
white  wine  vinegar,  some  Cayenne,  and  a  and  a  few  shalots ;  turn  the  whole  a  few 
tea-spoonful  of  soy.  times  over  the  fire,  and  dredge  in  a  little 

Lobster  Sauce.    Take  the  body  of  a  flour;  add  a  little  good  stock,  and  a  wine 

boiled  lobster    cut    or  torn    into  small  glassof  French  white  wine;  let  it  IxhI  half 

pieces,  and  mix  it  ynth  melted  butter  and  an  hour ;  then  skim,  strain,  and  serve. 

a  little  rich  beef  gravy,  seasoning  accord*  Liver  Sauce.    Boil  the  liver  of  a  fowl 

ing  to  taste ;  boil  them  up,  turning  one  for  a  few  minutes  in  water,  and  rub  it 

way;  the  spawn  of  the  lobster  pounded  through  a  sieve  with  a  part  of  the  water 

may  be  added  to  the  sauce.  in  wluch  it  has  been  boiled ;  then  make 

OrsTER  Sauce.    The  oysters  are  to  be  some  melted  butter,  adding  a  little  cream; 

bearded  and   scalded ;    then   strain   the  and  wh^i  it  is  hot,  put  the  grated  liver 

liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  into  it,  seasoning  with  pepper,  salt,  grated 

and  butter,  adding  lemon  juice  in  small  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg ;  this  sauce  is 

quantity,  and  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  used  for  roasted   fi)wl,  and  is  usually 

cream ;  heat  the  oysters  well  in  this  mix-  poured  over  it. 

ture,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ;  some  per^  Melted  Butter.    Flour  the  butter, 

sons  add  spices  in  making  oyster  sauce,  in  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little 

which  case  it  must  be  left  longer  on  the  milk,  stirring  carefully  one  veay  till  it 

fire,  simmering  gently,  but  never  being  boils. 

allowed  to  boil.  An  imitation  03rster  sauce  Sauce  a  i^  Menagere.    Boil  very 

may  be  made  by  boiling  two  or  three  gently  for  about  twenty  minutes  a  quarter 

chopped  anchovies  ynth  spices,  in  about  a  of  a  pint  oi  French  white  wine,  some  good 

tumbler  of  vrater  until  the  anchovies  are  gravy,  a  little  melted  butter,  a  handful  of 

dissolved;    this    is    then    strained   and  crumbs  of  bread,  some  shalots,  cfaibols, 

thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  the  whole  parsley,  and  spices ;  when  about  to  serve, 

being  simmered  together  afterwards  for  a  add  a  little  dash  of  vinegar, 

few  minutes.  Anower  substitute  for  oyster  Mint  Sauce.    This  sauce  is  seldom 

sauce  notay  be  made  with  flour,  butter,  new  used  but  with  roast  lamb ;  to  prepare  it, 

milk,  ridi  gravy,  essence  of  andiovy,  pick,  wash,  and  chop  fine  some  green 

nutmeg,  and  pepper.  spearmint ;  to  two  table-spoonfiils  of  the 

SHauiP  Sauce.    Take  some  shrimps,  minced  leaves,  put  eight  of  vinegar,  add- 

and  when  you  have  picked  them  from  tiie  ing  a  little  brown  sugar ;  serve  cold  in  a 

shell  as  much  as  you  can  without  break-  sauce  tureen. 

ing  them,  put  them  into  some  good  melted  Mushroom    Aia>    Walnut    Saucb. 

butter  which  you  haye  previously  pre-  Take  a  pint  of  mushrooms,  and  the  same 

pared ;   add  a  table-spoonful    of  lemon  quantity  of  walnut  pickle  ;  add  ^ve  or  six 

pickle ;  heat  well  and  serve.  cloves  of  garlic,  and  a  table-spoonful  <" 
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essence  of  anohovies ;  put  them  into  a  Tomata  Savcb.    Put  ten  or  a  dozen 

bottle,  and  set  it  without  the  cork  in  boil«  of  these  vegetables  in  a  stewpan,  with  an 

ing  water  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then  onion,  and  a  little  minced  mun,  a  clove 

cork  up,  and  put  by  for  use.  or  two,  or  a  little  thyme ;  when  the  love 

Onion  Saucb.    Take  as  many  onions  apples  are  melted,  rub  tiiem  through  a 

as  you  ma^  consider  necessary;  boil  them  sieve,  adding  a  little  flour,  and  season  to 

until  tenc(er,  taking  care  to  change  the  your  taste.    Before  served,  it  must  be 

water  two  or  three  times  to  render  them  coiled  for  some  minutes, 

more  mild ;  then  strain,  and  mash  them  Another  way :  Cut  some  tomatas  into 

in  a  bowl,  adding  a  pece  of  butter,  and  small  meces,  put  them  into  a  ste^i^an 

a  litUe  salt ;  place  it  on  the  fire  i^;ain  be«  with  a  little  butter,  two  or  three  onions 

fore  serving.  sliced,  a  little  parsley,  thyme,  pepper, 

Fabslet  and  Buttbb.     When  you  salt,  and  a  clove  or^two;   when  done, 

have  melted  your  butter,  have  ready  some  strain  through  a  hair  sieve, 

parsley  chopped  very  fine,  which  has  been  Saucb  Tovbrbb.     Dilute  some  white 

previously  scalded^  and  put  into  it,  giving  roux  with  a  little  good  veal  stock,  adding 

It  a  boil. up  before  serving.   Fennel  sauce  chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  chives, 

is  made  in  the  same  way.  or  green  onions.  Boil  them  gently,  skim- 

Pefpeb  Saucb.    Fut  into  a  saucepan  ming  carefully ;  then  strain  and  set  by 

a  small  handful  of  parsley,  some  chiboies,  for  use.    This  sauce,  mixed  with  an  equal 

two  or  three  bay  leaves,  a  little  thyme,  part  of  consomm^,  and  thickened  over 

some   fine    pepper,    a    wine-glassful    of  a  brisk  &tey  adding  some  Ixnling  cream, 

vinegar,  and  a  little  butter ;  let  this  stand  and  boiling  together  wiUi  seasoning,  ac- 

over  a  charcoal  fire  until  it  has  very  con-  cording  to  taste,  makes  another  vdont^ 

siderabl V  wasted ;  then  add  a  little  roux  or  sauce.    (See  Vblomtb  Saucb.) 

espagnole,  and  a  small  quantity  of  good  Tbuffub  Saucb.    Take  aome  truffles, 

stock ;  after  it  has  been  over  the  fire  suffi-  mushrooms,  half  a  clove  of  garlic,  some 

ciently  long,  pass  it  through  a  sieve  with-  parsley   and   young  onions ;    chc^    the 

out  stirring  it  up ;  this  sauce  should  be  whole  together  very  fine ;  then  put  them 

rather   pungent,  and  is  good  with  all  on  the  ^n  with  a  little  stock,  a  slaas  of 

dishes  that  require  to  be  highly-fiavoured.  French   white  wine,  a  little   atSad  o^ 

Sauce  FtauANT,  ob  Shabf  Sauce,  pepper  and  salt ;  let  the  whole  stew  toge- 
After  having*  made  a  roux,  (see  article  ther ;  skim  off  the  grease  before  serving. 
Boux,)  and  moistened  it  with  some  good  Sauce  Vblontb.  Fut  half  a  pound 
stock,  add  half  a  tumbler  of  vinegar,  a  of  knuckle  of  veal,  two  fowls,  four  car- 
little  allspice,  a  small  bunch  of  thyme,  and  rots>  four  onions,  two  cloves,  some  par- 
a  bay  leaf;  place  tibe  whole  over  a  slow  sley  and  chibols,  into  a  saucepan ;  cover 
fire  to  thicken,  when  it  must  be  passed  them  with  consomm^,  and  put  them  over 
through  a  sieve;  season  to  your  taste;  a  shaip  fibre;  skim  carefully;  and  when  the 
the  flavour  may  be  occasionally  varied,  by  liquid  has  diminished,  fiU  up  the  sauce- 
adding  sliced  carrots,  shalots,  and  a  little  pan  with  consonom^,  skimming  firom  time 
parsley,  and  seasoning  with  Cayenne.  to  time ;  when  it  boils,  stand  it  by  the  side  of 

Saucb  Rayigotte.    Fut  into  a  sauce-  the  fire,  and  make  a  white  roux,  with  which 

pan  some  good  gravy,  a  little  vinegar,  put  twenty  champignons,  and  the  juice 

some    spices,   wi&rcress,    cerfeuil,    and  of  a  lemon ;  pour  upon  this  some  of  the 

stragon,  chopped  fine ;  boil  them  altoge-  liquor  of  your  velont^,  and  let  them  boil ; 

ther  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  when  this  has  been  done,  pour  the  whole 

it  off  the  fire,  melt  into  it  a  little  butter  into  the  sauc^en  with  the  meat,  and 

into  which  some  flour  has  been  rubbed,  let    them    IkmI    together;    then   strain, 

and  set  it  over  the  fire  again  for  a  few  taking  care  that  the  velonte  be  as  white 

minutes,  shaking  it  well.  as  possible.    Set  it  bv  for  use. 

Saucb  Bobebt.    Slice  eight  or  ten  Whitb  Sauce.    Put  into  a  saucepan, 

large  onions,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  batter,  half  a 

pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  table-spoonful  of  flour,   some  salt,  and 

put  them  on  a  strong  fire,  and  when  your  whole  pepper;  add  a  little  water;  mix 

onions  are  of  a  lignt  brown  colour,  add  the  whole  well  together  with  a  wooden 

three  large  table<^spoonfuls  of  roux,  two  of  spoon ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  until 

stock;  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken  a  it  is  well  mixed.    Do  not  let  it  boil,  as  it 

little,  withdraw  it  from  the  fire,  skim  off  makes  it  strong. 

the  flit,  and  when  about  to  serve  it,  add  a  White    Sauce    wttbout    Butteb. 

spoonful  of  mustard.    Do  not  let  it  boil.  Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  to  it  a 
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little  salt ;    beat  it  up  with  a  wooden  be  well  manured  with  old,  rotten  dung, 

spoon,  and  pour  into  it,  while  beating,  The  sets  are  planted  about  the  be^ning 

four  or  five  ounces  of  salad  oil.    This  of  October,  at  about  four  inches  apart, 

sauce  must  not  be  put  over  the  fire,  the  and  three    inches  deep.     The  crop  is 

heat  of  the  dish  on  which  it  is  put  being  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn, 

sufficient.    It  may  be  put  over  fish  or  when  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour, 

vegetables,  adding  at  the  time  a  little  and  is  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  use. 
vinegar,  nutmeg,  or  pepper,  according  to        SHRUB.    A  compound  liquor  of  rum 

your  taste.  and  sugar.    It  is  generally  considered  to 

SAVORY.     A  herb  formerly  much  be  unwholesome.    Mixed  with  cold  water, 

used  in  cookery,  but  less  so  at  present,  however,  it  forms  an  agreeable  beverage 

It  was  also  once  a  fiivourite  in  herbal  medi-  in  warm  weather, 
cine ;  but  has  lost  its  reputation.   Summer       SIEVE.    An  utensil  perforated  with 

savoiy  is  sown  in  the  spring,  in  shallow  holes,  or  made  partly  with  wire,  muslin,  or 

driUs,  rather  less  than  a  foot  apart ;  win-  other  substance,  to  allow  the  finer  parts  of 

ter  savory  may  be  propagated  from  cut-  any  article  to  pass  through,  and  the  grosser 

tings  and  shps.  parts  to  remam.    In  perfiimery  sieves  are 

SCOURING-.  This  term  is  applied  made  of  gauze,  muslin,  silk,  &c.,  accord- 
indiscriminately  to  all  operations  of  cleans-  ing  to  the  powders  to  be  sifted;  they 
ing  in  which  a  brush  is  tused,  and  also  as  should  always  have  covers  over  them,  to 
regards  culinary  and  other  utensils  which  enable  the  operator  to  a^tate  the  sieve 
are  cleaned  without  its  aid.  By  scouring,  powerfully,  without  losing  any  portion  of 
however,  we  shall  here  refer  only  to  the  the  contents. 

operation  of  cleaning  woollens,  cottons,  SILKS,  to  wash  or  clean.  (See 
sUks,  and  other  ^eibrics  of  a  similar  na-  Washing.)  Silks  are  never  washed  so 
ture.  (See  Silks.)  Li  scouring  of  this  well  as  in  a  running  stream,  using  the 
description  the  article  to  be  cleaned  is  clay  called  puddle,  instead  of  soap,  during 
stretched  upon  a  board,  and  the  stains  the  greater  part  of  the  operation,  and 
having  been  removed  (see  Stains)  it  is  only  employing  soap  once  or  twice.  In- 
well  brushed  with  soap  and  water,  or  ox-  deed,  if  the  application  of  the  clay  he 
gall,  (see  Ox  Gall),  and  then  the  soap  found  sufficient,  soap  should  be  entu*ely 
or  gall  is  subsequently  washed  out  with  dispensed  with.  Fuller*s  earth  reduced 
clean  water.  As  many  articles  become  to  powder,  and  made  vdth  water  into  a 
unfit  for  use  less  by  the  wear  which  they  kind  of  cake,  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
have  undergone,  than  by  the  stains  of  the  particular  clay  alluded  to.  When 
grease,  &c.,  and  the  dirt  which  they  have  the  silk  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
received,  the  operation  of  scouring,  when  the  stains,  if  there  were  any,  removed  (see 
carefully  performed,  is  a  very  usei^  one,  Stains),  it  must  be  drawn  backvs'ards 
and  frequently  renders  unnecessary  the  and  forwards  in  the  stream,  until  all  the 
purchase  of  a  new  article.  Unfortunately,  earth  or  soap  disappears ;  and  then  be  pnt 
however,  most  of  the  professional  scourers,  to  dry  without  being  wrung.  If  a  running 
in  order  to  get  rapidly  through  their  stream  be  not  at  hand,  rinse  in  fi:^uent 
work,  use  brushes  of  such  hardness  that  waters,  and  press  with  the  hand.  Silks 
the  texture  of  the  article  under  their  thus  cleaned  have  a  beautiful  brightness, 
hands  is  partially  destroyed,  and  the  when  dry.  The  following  receipt  for 
owner,  far  from  finding  economy  in  cleaning  silks  has  been  communicated  hj 
having  had  it  cleaned,  is  a  serious  loser,  a  celebrated  degraisseur  (scourer)  of 
It  is  always  desirable  therefore  to  per-  Paris. 

form  the  operation  at  home.    Hot  water       Simple  Method  fob  Cleaning  Sn.Ki 

should  never  be  used  in  scouring  of  this  Cotton,  and  Woollen  Stuffs,  wrru- 

nature ;  the  brushes  should  be  only  mode-  out  Injubing  the  Coloubs.    Take  half 

rately  hard,  and  sufficient  time  should  be  a  pound  of  black  soap,  half  a  nonnd  of 

employed  to  effect  the  thorough  cleansing,  honey,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy, 

witiiout  injury  to  the  texture  of  the  object  (quarter  of  a  litre,)  and  mix  them  well 

to  be  cleaned.  together  over  a  slow  fire ;  then  take  the 

SHALOTS.      This  root  is  used  in  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  stuff  which  is  to 

most  seasoned  dishes ;  its  flavour  is  milder  be  cleaned,  spread  it  on  a  table,  and  with 

than  the  garlic,  and  more  pungent  than  a  soft  brush  rub  the  stuff  with  the  soapy 

the  onion,  and  it  must  thererore  be  used  in  composition  all  over,  on  both  sides ;  have 

moderate  quantities.     The  soil  for  sha-  ready  at  hand  three  pails  of  water,  two  of 

lots  should  be  light  and  well^  broken,  and  soft,  (rain  or  river  water,)  and  <me  (^ 
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hard,  (pump  water ;)  plunge  the  stuff,  well  dissolve,  and  perfuming  it  with  any  essence. 
soaped  and  scrubbed,  mst  in  the  soft  The  mixture  should  be  placed  near  the 
water,  until  the  soap  is  discharged;  next  fire,  or  in  a  sand  bath;  and  if  the  whole 
rinse  it  well  in  the  hard  water,  and  after-  does  not  dissolve,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
wards  hang  it  up  to  dry;  when  dry,  (if  and  keep  it  for  use.  Inusineit  for  shaving, 
the  stuff  is  of  silk  or  cotton,)  pass  it  through  the  brush  should  be  dipped  in,  and  then  a 
a  little  gum  water,  and,  mially,  iron  it  all  few  drops  of  water  be  thrown  upmi  the 
o^erwitha  hot  iron.  The  same  method  brush:  it  makes  a  fine  lather.  This  is 
will  answer  equally  well  for  cotton  and  also  a  good  article  to  have  in  the  house, 
woollen  stui&.  as  it  may  be  used  as  a  soap  liniment,  by 
SNAILS.  These  animaJa  were  much  adding  to  it  a  little  camphor,  or  cam- 
used  for  the  kitchen  by  many  of  the  an-  phorated  spirits  of  wine, 
cients,  and  they  still  form  a  dish  in  Italy  Soap  Fowdeb  —  Is  made  by  taking 
and  the  South  of  France ;  but  notwith-  white  soap  which  has  been  made  very  dry, 
standing  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  in  by  evaporation  of  the  unctuous  parts  in  the 
cleaning  them,  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  sun  or  in  a  drying  stove,  and  pounding  it 
made  agreeable  eating.  They  have,  how-  in  a  mortar,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve. 
ever,  stUl  a  high  medicinal  reputation,  and  The  chief  use  of  this  article  is  assisting  in 
are  used  not  unfrequently  on  the  Conti-  putting  on  tight  or  damp  boots ;  a  little  of 
nent  boiled  in  milk,  as  a  remedy  for  affec-  the  powder  strewed  over  the  inside  of  the 
tions  of  the  lungs.  They  do  not  appear  boot  will  obviate  any  difficulty  in  drawing 
to  have  any  other  quality  to  recommend  it  on. 

them  than  their  highly  viscous  character,        Soap  fob  Stains.    Cut  up  into  very 
and  some  snails  are  even  decidedly  un-  fine  shreds  a  pound  of  white  soap,  and  dis- 
wholesome;  particularly  those  which  are  solve  it  near  the  fire  in  strong  spirits  of 
found  in  vineyards,  and  on  hedges.  Various  wine ;  work  it  well  in  a  mortar  with  eight 
preparations  ore  sold  in  Paris  as  remedies  yolks  of  eggs,  adding  by  degrees  two 
for  consumption,  which  are  said  to  be  ounces  of  essence  of  turpentine,  and  as 
made  firom  snails,  but  there  is  probably  much  finely  powdered  Fuller*s  earth  as 
no  truth  in    the  statement.    They  are  will  make  it  solid;   then  divide  it  into 
occasionally  brought    into    the    French  cakes,  and  lay  it  by  for  use.    When  it  is 
markets  in  cages  bke  bird  cages,  for  sale,  used,  wet,  if  possible,  with  hot  water,  the 
SOAP.    The  soap  of  commerce  is  made  object  which  is  stained,  then  rub  it  with 
by  a  combmation  of  oil  and  alkali,  wMch  the  soap ;  having  done  this,  take  a  sponge, 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  stains  of  or  a  fine  brush,  with  some  warm  water^ 
oil  and  grease,  without  injury  to  the  object  and  rub  until  the  stain  has  completely  dis- 
which  has  been  stained.    The  best  soap  is  appeared.    This  soap  will  take  out  all 
made  of  pure  olive  oil  and  soda ;  for  the  stains  of  a  greasy  nature, 
ordinary  soap  a  more  conunon  oil  and        SOAP   WOKT,   (Saponaria.)      The 
potass  are  used.  For  general  domestic  use  root  of  this  plant  is  aperient  and  sudorific, 
in  cleaning,  the  common  soap  is  preferable  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  preferable,  as  a 
to  the  finer  sort.    Soap  may  be  hardened  detergent  of  the  juices,  to  sassafras.    The 
in  the  making  by  the  admixture  of  iron ;  leaves  agitated  in  water  raise  a  sapona- 
it  is  in  this  way  that  the  Marseilles  mar-  ceous  firoth,  which  is  nearly  as  powerful 
bled  soap  is  made.     Great  varieties  of  as  soap  itseif  in  washing,  and  is  frequently 
&ncy  soaps  are  sold  by  the  perfumers ;  used  for  that  purpose, 
the  Manuel  de  Parjwnetirg  g^ves  no  less        SODA  WATER.   On  the  first  inven- 
than  fifty  modes  of  preparation,  but  it  tion  of  soda  water,  it  was  chiefiy  used  by 
would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  repeat  them,  invalids,  under  the  belief  that  its  alkaline 
for  no  private  person  could  prepare  them  properties  facilitated  digestion,  whilst  the 
in  smaU  quantities  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  effervescence  created  a  wholesome  excite^ 
they  can  be  sold  at  by  perfumers,  and  the  ment.    It  soon,  however,  became  a  very 
making  of  them  is  attended  with  consi-  favourite  beverage  fi)r  persons  in  health ; 
derable    trouble.     It  will  be   sufficient  and  is  now  used  to  an  enormous  extent, 
therefore  to  give  the  preparation  of  only  not  only  in  England,  but  also  on  the.  Con- 
two  or  three  domestic  soaps,  which  do  not  tinent.    It  is  quite  a  mistake,  however,  to 
&U  exactly  in  the  class  of^perfiimery.  suppose  that  the  soda  water  usually  sold 
Essence  of  Soap.    Th^  is  very  much  can  have  any  great  effect  as  an  al&aline 
used  on  the  Continent  for  shaving.    It  is  draught.  In  many  cases  not  a  grain  of  soda 
made  by  dissolving  as  much  fine  dry  white  in  its  pure  form  enters  into  the  composition 
soap  in  spirits  of  wine  as  the  spirit  will  of  even  a  thousand  bottles ;  the  carboni<^ 
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gas  which  it  contains  being  artificially  pre-*  effervesce,  and  form  a  very  agreeable  be- 
pared,  and  forced  in  by  powerfdl  ma-  verage.  Invalids  and  persons  liable  to 
chinery.  ^  We  must  not  conclude,  how-  indigestion  should,  however,  reduce  the 
ever,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  soda  quantity  of  acid  to  such  an  extent  that 
water  of  commerce  is  a  decidedly  un«  tne  soda  may  be  in  excess.  Hie  draught 
wholesome  beverage ;  it  is  only  so  when  may  be  made  more  stomachic  by  mizinffa 
too  highly  charged  with  carbonic  gas ;  little  powdered  ginger  and  sugar  with  it. 
for  then  a  weak  stomach  finds  difficulty  SOlJFS.  If  in  England  the  use  of 
in  getting  rid  of  the  burden,  and  the  pe-  soups  is  not  so  general  as  it  miffht  be,  so 
cubar  sensation  experienced  shews  that  far  at  least  as  regards  those  which  are  in 
the  first  impulse  of  that  organ  is  a  desire  their  nature  wholesome  and  economical, 
to  reject  what  it  receives.  Some  medical  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  contanental 
writers,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the  neighbours,  the  French,  have  carried  this 
soda  water  of  commerce  can  never  do  department  of  cookery  to  an  absurd  ex- 
any  good,  but  frequently  produces  harm.  tent.  M.  CarSme,  m  his  large  work 
Under  this  impression,  an  attempt  has  called  FArt  de  la  Cidsine  Frangaise,  gives 
been  made  to  mtroduce  a  new  aerated  us  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  different 
mixture,  in  which  the  water,  instead  of  soups,  many  of  them  exceedingl^r  oompli- 
being  saturated  with  carbonic  gas,  is  cated  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  and 
charged  with  the  oxygen  gas,  commonly  many  merely  fiinciful ;  for  the  ima^a- 
called  laughing  gas,  which  is  made  from  tion  of  a  French  cook  has  no  limits,  and 
manganese.  It  is  asserted  by  the  partisans  he  is  as  proud  of  a  slight  change  in  the 
of  this  new  doctrine,  that  the  oxygen  thus  manner  of  preparing  a  soup  which  enables 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  immediately  him  to  coin  a  new  name,  as  a  general  is 
absorbed  and  carried  into  the  blood ;  and  of  a  victory.  The  selection  given  in  the 
many  cases  have  been  brought  forward  of  Kitchen  DictUmary^  firom  all  ttiat  is  known 
extraordiaary  cures  effected  by  this  water,  to  be  good  of  the  soups  used  in  different 
in  cases  of  asthma,  and  other  diseases,  countries,  whether  as  connected  with 
It  is  even  pretended  that  it  would  be  a  health,  economy,  or  pure  gourmandize, 
remedy  for  cholera,  some  cases  of  that  will  be  sufficient  for  aft  practical  purposes 
frightnil  malady  having  be^n  cured  by  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or  in  thepa- 
the  administration  of  the  laughing  gas.  laces  of  the  rich.  TVnere  modifications 
Without  pronouncing  on  the  degree  of  or  changes  are  desired,  the  inventive  isr 
credit  due  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  culties  of  the  cook  may  be  called  into 
certainly  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  as  action ;  but  the  necessity  for  them  is  not 
this  gas  possesses  exhilarating  properties,  very  apparent.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to 
whilst  those  of  carbonic  gas  ^e,  on  the  remark  that  the  richer  soups  should  be 
contrary,  depressing,  the  use  of  the  new  taken  sparingly ;  for  it  is  a  very  bad  ens- 
aerated  water  would  seem  to  be  more  tom  to  give  to  ^e  stomach,  at  the  corn- 
reasonable  than  that  of  the  soda  water  of  .  mencement  of  a  repast,  the  fatigue  of 
commerce.  Persons,  however,  who  are  digesting  rich  soup,  and  enfeebling  its 
fond  of  soda  water,  may  make  it  them-  tone,  so  as  to  disable  it  firom  performing 
selves  at  a  very  slight  expense :  all  that  its  work  with  what  is  to  succeed.  It  may 
is  necessary  is  to  ml  a  pint  bottle  to  the  also  be  observed,  that  with  the  plainer 
extent  of  three-fourtitis  with  water,  then  to  soups  it  is  equally  imprudent  to  take  a 
put  in  half  a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  large  quantity ;  for  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
tartaric  acid,  and,  next,  a  drachm  of  car-  mach  should  not  be  too  much  diluted  at 
bonate  of  soda,  bottling  with  an  excellent  the  commencement  of  a  repast, 
cork,  and  tying  over  immediately ;  in  Plain  Beef  Soup — Called-in  French, 
order,  however,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Pot  an  Feu,  This  is  by  fiur  the  most 
gas,  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  when  tied,  wholesome  of  all  soups,  and  is  regularly 
should  be  ^pped  in  melted  resin.  Of  used  by  the  middle  classes  on  the  Conti- 
course,  the  bottling  is  altogether  unne-  nent,  and  also  by  many  of  the  most 
cessary  if  the  water  is  to  be  taken  imme-  wealthy.  Take  three  pounds  of  good 
diately ;  for  if  a  rummer  be  filled  half  rump  of  beef,  or  any  other  part  not  too 
f\ill  witii  water,  and  half  the  quantity  of  fiit,  and  free  from  bone ;  put  it  into  an 
tartaric  acid  above  prescribed  be  put  mto  earthen  fire-proof  pot,  wiui  three  quarts 
it,  the  soda  being  placed  in  the  same  pro-  of  water,  one  large  carrot,  two  or  three 
portion  in  another  glass  with  a  similar  turnips,  two  leeks,  a  head  of  celery,  and 
quantity  of  water,  the  two  being  then  one  burnt  onion,  add  a  proper  quantitv  of 
mixed  suddenly  together,  the  whme  will  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  soup  hoil 
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slowly,  skimming  it  from  time  to  time,    stew  slowly  for  about  an  hour.    A  large 
for  at  least  five  hours ;  when  the  soup  is    table-spoonful  of  tamarinds  is  sometimes 
ready,  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  then    added,  previously  stewed  in  a  little  of  the 
pour  it  over  thin    slices  of  bread,  and    soup,  and  strained.    It  should  be  boiled 
serve  it  up.     The  meat  and  vegetables    about  ten  minutes  before  serving, 
make  a  dish,  which  is  served  up  after  the        Giblet  Soup.    Scald  the  giblets  of  as 
soup.    Thus  cooked,  the  meat  becomes    many  geese  as  may  be  necessary ;  divide 
tender  and  juicy,  and  eaten  with  French    the  neck  into  small  pieces,  and  cut  the 
or  English  mustard  has  a  fine  flavour ;  it    gizzard  and  liver  into  several  pieces ;  wash 
is  also  excellent  eaten  cold  at  break&st    them  well  afterwards  in  cold  vfrater ;  then 
or  at  luncheon.    In  Paris  there  are  large    put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  about  two 
establishments  which  supply  this  soup  to    quarts  of  good  stock,  and  boil  gently  until 
Bunilies  by  the  quart;  so  that  the  cook  has    quite  tender,  then  strain  them  off;  put  a 
nothing  to  do  but  to  warm  it  for  use.    quarterof  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  stewpan 
The  soup  thus  made  on  a  large  scale  is    with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  some  young  onions, 
strengthened  and  rendered  economical  by    and  half  a  pint  of  stock ;  put  these  over  a 
the  addition  of  gelatine  made  from  bones,    slow  fire  for  an  hour,  then  add  as  much 
which  is  sold  by  the  grocers  in  cakes,    flour  as  will  absorb  all  the  butter,  after- 
By  way  of  economy,  beef,  which  has  been    wards  throwing  in  all  the  liquor  in  which 
roasted  on  the  preceding  day,  may  form    the  giblets  were  boiled,  and  haLP  a  pint  of 
part  of  the  meat  employed.  wine,  (sherry  preferred ;)  when  tms  has 

Beef  ^Tea.  Put  a  pound  of  lean  beef  boiled  for  a  lew  minutes,  strain  it  over  the 
into  a  stewpan,  with  about  a  pint  and  a  giblets,  squeezing  in  a  lemon,  and  sea- 
half  of  water ;  be  careful  to  slum  it  well,  soning  to  joui  taste, 
and  let  it  sinomer  very  gently  for  two  Hare  Soup.  After  having  cut  the 
hours ;  a  clove  or  two  may  be  put  in,  but  hare  into  joints,  put  it  into  a  stewpan, 
no  vegetables ;  strain  before  used.  with  some  allspice,  a  little  salt,  whole  pep- 

CoTTAGB  Soup — ^the  Pot  au  Feu  of  per,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  lemon 
the  poor.  An  earthen  pot  is  filled  with  thyme,  four  quarts  of  water,  about  three 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  leeks  and  onions,  poimds  of  lean  beef,  a  small  slice  of  ham, 
and  water,  to  which  is  added  a  quantity  and  three  or  four  onions ;  let  it  boil  till  it 
of  hacon,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  is  reduced  one-fourth ;  then  separate  the 
to  six  quarts  of  water;  pepper  and  salt  are  hare,  strain  the  soup  over  it,  and  add  a 
Qsed  in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  soup  is  pint  of  red  French  or  port  wine;  boil  it  up 
allowed  to  boil  very  gently  for  five  or  six  before  serving,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
hours ;  the  addition  of  a  pmt  of  the  white    hot. 

haricot  beans  improves  the  flavour  and        Juusitne  Soup.     This  is  one  of  the 
nutritive  properties.     Where  vegetables    best  soups  made  in  France  and  is  ge- 
are  cheap,  soup  for  ten  persons  may  be    nerally  preferred  by  the  English  to  all 
obtained  for  about  twopence  per  head;    the    other  soups    of   the    restaurateur's 
and  the  vegetables  thus  cooked  are  whole-    carte.    The  Manuel  de  la  Cuisimere,  a 
some  and  nourishing.    When  poor  per-    little  work  written  for  the  use  of  the 
sons  can  afford  to  purchase  butcher's  meat,    middle  classes,  recommends  it  to  be  made 
they  make  a  pot  au/eu  with  it,  and  thus    in  the  following  way : — Slice  very  fine,  in 
obtain  all  its  virtues  at  the  same  time  that    any  quantity,  according  to  the  number  of 
they  have  the  solid  food,  instead  of  send-    persons  who  are  to  dine,  equal  parts  of 
ing  it  to  the  bakehouse,  as  is  done  in    leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,   onions,  turnips, 
Sn^land,  and  losing  half  the  bulk,  and    celery, and  potatoes;  add  an  equal  pro- 
half  the  juices,  by  evaporation.  portion  of  nnely  chopped  lettuce,  and  a 
CuBBiB  Soup.      Put    three    or    four    little  sorrel  and  cerfeuil,  (parsley,  if  cerfeuil 
onions,  cut  fine,  into  a  saucepan  with  a    cannot  be  had ;)  let  these  be  about  half 
little  butter,  and  some  flour,  and  let  them    cooked  in  a  saucepan  with  fresh  butter^ 
fiy  of  a  light  brovm  colour,  but  without    and  then  add  sufficient  beef  stock  (Bouil- 
buming;  then  rub  in  by  degrees  about    Ion  gras)  to  make  the  quantity  of  soup 
two  small  table-spoonfuls  of  currie  pow-    required ;  boil  gently  for  an  hour,  then 
der,  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of    season  with  pepper  and  salt,  as  may  be 
paste ;  mix  this  well  in  about  four  quarts    necessary,  and  serve  up  without  straining, 
of  ^^ood  gravy  soup,  and  boil  it  gently    K  there  be  no  beef  stock  on  hand,  make 
until  it  has  hiecome  sufficiently  flavoured    some  for  the  purpose  in  a  separate  sauce- 
with  the  currie ;   strain  it  off,  and  put    pan.    The  vegetables  cannot  be  sliced  too 
into  it  a  fowl  cut  into  pieces,  and  let  it    nne ;  they  should  not  be  more  bulky  when 
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cooked  than  a  large  straw,  and  about  an  served  up  very  dry,  always  ftccompanies 

inch  lon^.  this  soup.  A  rabHt  may  be  substituted  for 

Another  Julienne  sou^,  called  Fan*  a  fowl,  and  is  preferred  by  many  penons. 
homne^  is  made  by  allowing  the  vege-        Ox  Cheek  Soup.    Cut  the  meat  off  the 

tables,  when  firat  cooked  in  me  butter,  to  bones  in  small  oblong  pieces,  and  break 

remain  long  enough  to  acquire  a  deep  the  bones  well ;  put  the  whole  into  a  ves* 

colour.    In  the  preparation  above  men-  sel  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  quart 

tioned,  there  should  be  sufficient  butter  to  a  pound  of  meat ;  set  it  on  a  gentle 

to  prevent   their   burning   brown,    and  fire;  when  it  has  stewed  gently  for  two 

having  a  burnt  taste.  hours,  add  vegetables  to  your  taste,  a 

Mullagatawht  Soup.    Stew  half  a  Kttle  vermicelli,  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 

pound  of  butter,  about  twenty  sliced  tur-  it  stew  for  about  two  hours  longer ;  then 

nips,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  carrots,  take  out  the  bones ;  take  care  that  while 

and  six  or  eight  onions,  in  some  strong  boiling  it  is  well  skimmed, 
stock ;  when  they  are  quite  tender,  strain        Ox  Tati.  Soup.    Cut  two  ox  tails  into 

off  the  vegetables,  and  add  about  two  or  pieces  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 

three  quarts  of  stock,  about  a  handful  of  and  after  steeping  them  for  two  hours  in 

the  crumb  of  bread,  and  two  table-spoon-  cold  water,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with 

fills  of  currie  powder;  then  take  a  fowl  abunchof  sweet  herbs,  a  little  whole  pep- 

which  has  been  cut  into  pieces,  and  fried  per,  two  onions,  a  carrot,  and  a  turnip; 

in  a  pan  with  butter,  and  put  it  into  the  pour  over  these  ingredients  four  quarts  of 

saucepan,  which  should  now  be  put  to  cold  water,  and  cover  closely;  when  it 

simmer  fbr  some  time,  the  fet  being  taken  boils,  skim  it  carefully,  and  let  it  boil  for 

off  from  time  to  time ;  just  before  it  is  three  hours ;  then  take  off  all  the  fat,  add 

taken  f5pom  the  fire,  mix  two  table-spoon-  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of 

fub  of  arrow-root,  or  potato  fecula,  in  a  red  French  or  port  wine ;  before  serving, 

little  water,  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan,  the  vegetables  and  herbs  should  be  taken 

stirring  it  weU,  until  the  soup  becomes  out. 

nicely  thickened.    A  muUagatawny  soup        Oyster  Soup.    Put  the  liquor  of  ten 

maybe  made  in  the  same  way,  with  breast  dozens  of  large  oysters  into  a  stewpan 

of  veal  cut  into  slices,  and  previously  fried  with  a  quart  of  new  milk,  and  the  same 

in  butter.    When  there  is  no  stock  ready  quantity  of  water;  season  with  pepper  and 

prepared,  it  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  salt,  and  thicken  with  half  a  pound  of 

Druised  bones  of  beef  and  poultry  for  a  fresh  butter  and  flour;  let  this  boil  for  a 

long  time  with  the  vegetables,  then,  strain-  few  minutes,  after  which  set  it  to  cool; 

ing  off  the  liquor,  add  the  fowl  or  veal ;  then  beard  the  oysters,  add  them  to  the 

the  vegetables  may  be  served  or  not  with  liquid,  and  let  them  boil  for  two  minutes 

the  soup,  according  to  taste :  salt  must  be  at  the  utmost ;  a  little  nutmeg  mav  be 

added  in  sufficient  quantity.  added  to  those  who  like  the  flavour  oi  that 

Another  muUagatawny  soup  is  made  in  spice.    This  is  a  rich,  strengthening,  and 

the  following  way: — Stew  over  a  slow  fire,  agreeable  soup.    In  some  parts  of  Nor- 

until  lightly  brown,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  mandy,  soup  is  made  from  muscles  in  a 

butter,  rour  or  five  large  onions  sliced,  some  similar  way. 

chopped  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little  shalot ;        Pectoral  Chicken  Soup  foe  C5oii«- 

then  put  in  four  pounds  of  lean  beef  and  Take  a  chicken  and  prepare  it  in  the  same 

two  pounds  of  veal,  cut  into  slices,  and  way  as  for  fowl  broth,  (see  at  the  end  cX 

stew  gently  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  soups,)  but  adding  two  ounces  of  pearl 

add  half  a  pound  of  pearl  barley,  and  two  barley,  two  ounces  of  rice,  and  two  ounces 

ounces  of  rice,  and  three  or  four  table-  of  honey,  leaving  out  pepper  and  salt 
spoonfuls  of  currie  powder;  these  must        Rabbit  Soup.    Cut  a  rabbit  that  is  too 

simmer  for  three  or  rour  hours ;  cut  up  a  old  to  dress  in  any  other  way  into  joints, 

fowl  previously  skinned,  and  stew  it  gently  and  lay  in  water  for  an  hour ;  then  dry, 

until  perfectly  done ;  add  this  to  the  soup  and  fry  brown  in  butter,  with  three  or 

about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  up,  fi)ur  onions  cut  in  slices ;  when  done,  pot 

and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  taking  up,  into  a  stewpan,  with  three  quarts  of  cold 

add  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  thickened  with  water,  a  pint  of  split  peas,  some  pepper 

arrow-root,  and  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  and  salt,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for 

or  two  table-spoonmls  of  good  vinegar,  five  hours;  then  strain  and  serve  hot. 
The  quantity  of  currie  powder  may  be        Stock,  ob  Bouii.lon  Gbas,  as  it  » 

increased  for  persons  who  are  jjartial  to  made  in  Fbamce.     Take  any  quantity  of 

that  flavour.     Kice  carefully  boiled,  and  the  choice  and  most  juicy  parts  of  beef, 
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and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  or  sauce-  the  ham  two  or  three  knuckles  of  veal ; 
pan,  with  as  many  quarts  of  water  as  there  then  ahove  the  veal,  the  inside  flesh  of 
are  pounds  of  meat;  boil  gently,  and  take  the  turtle,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
off  the  scum  that  rises,  until  none  is  left;  whole,  adding  a  large  bunch  of  sweet 
then  add  sufficient  salt  to  give  a  flavour ;  herbs,  such  as  sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram, 
when  the 'quantity  of  water  oas  been  con-  lemon  thyme,  a  handful  of  parsley,  and 
siderably  reduceo,  add  carrots,  turnips,  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion  stuck 
parsnips,  ledcs,  celery,  and  burnt  onions,  with  cloves.  Then  partly  moisten  it 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  mentioned  with  the  water  in  which  the  shell  is  boiling, 
under  the  head  Pjlain  Heef  Soup,  ac-  and  when  it  has  stood  some  time,  moisten 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  meat  that  is  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  back 
employed;  ^e  stock  should  boil  gently  and  belly  have  been  boiled;  when  the 
until  the  quantity  of  clear  soup  strained  legs  are  tender,  take  them  out,  drain, 
from  the  vegetables  has  been  reduced  to  and  put  them  aside,  to  be  afterwards  added 
less  than  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  sauce ;  and  when  the  flesh  is  corn- 
first  employed;  when  strained,  put  the  pletely  done,  drain  it  through  a  silk 
stock  by  for  use.  In  cold  weather  this  sieve,  and  mix  with  the  sauce  some  very 
stock  will  remain  good  for  three  or  four  flue  white  roux ;  then  cut  all  the  softer 
days,  and  form  the  basis  of  several  soups ;  parts,  now  sufficiently  cold,  into  pieces 
in  hot  weather  it  will  sometimes  turn  in  a  about  an  inch  square ;  add  them  to  the 
day;  when,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to  sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  till 
keep  the  stock  beyond  this  time,  no  vege-  they  can  be  easily  pierced;  skim  it  well. 
tables  are  to  be  used,  except  the  burnt  ^^  Kext  chop  a  small  quantity  of  herbs, 
onion,  without  which  it  would  be  merely  and  boil  them  with  a  little  sugar,  in  four 
beef  tea.  The  Almanack  de  France  states  bottles  of  Madeira,  till  reduced  to  two ; 
that  the  decomposition  of  soup  may  be  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy ;  mix  it 
checked  for  some  time  by  adding  to  a  with  the  turtle  sauce,  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
tureen  full,  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  short  time.  Make  some  forcemeat  balls  as 
of  vinegar.  follows :  —  Cut  off  about  a  pound  of  meat 

TustuB  SouF.    The  following  excel-  from  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal,  free 

lent  method  of  making  this  sgrticle  is  from^sinews  or  &t;  soak  in  milk  about 

from  Mrs.  Dalgaim^s  ^'  Practice  of  Cook-  the  same  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread ; 

ery,'*  and  is  meant  for  a  turtle  of  one  hun-  when  quite  soift,  squeeze,  and  put  it  into 

dred  and  twenty  pounds  weight : —  a  mortar,  together  with  the  veal,  a  small 

'*  Having  cut  off  the  head  close  to  the  quantity  of  calTs  udder,  a  little  butter,  the 
shell,  hang  up  tlie  tiuiJe  till  next  day ;  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eges,  a  Uttle 
then  open  it,  bearing  the  knife  heavily  on  cayenne,  salt,  and  spices;  pound  the  whole 
the  back  of  the  animal  in  cutting  it  off  very  finely ;  then  thicken  the  mixture 
all  round ;  turn  it  on  its  end,  that  all  the  witn  two  whole  effgs,  and  the  yolk  of  a 
water  and  blood  may  run  out ;  then  cut  third ;  throw  a  bit  into  boiling  water, 
the  flesh  off  along  tne  spine,  sloping  the  and  if  not  sufficiently  Arm,  add  we  yolk 
knife  tovirards  the  bones  so  as  to  avoid  of  another  egg;  ana  for  variety,  some 
touching  the  gall ;  and  having  also  cut  chopped  parsley  may  be  mixed  with  half 
the  flesh  from  the  legs  and  other  mem-  of  the  forcemeat ;  let  the  whole  cool,  so 
hers,  wash  the  whole  well,  and  drain  it ;  that  it  may  be  formed  into  balls,  about  the 
a  large  vessel  of  boiling  water  being  size  of  the  yolk  of  an  e^ ;  poach  them  in 
ready  on  the  fire,  put  in  me  breast  shell ;  boiling  water,  and  add  tiiem  to  the  turtle, 
and  when  the  plates  will  separate  easily.  Before  serving,  mix  a  little  cayenne  vidth 
tdce  them  out  of  the  water ;  ooil  the  back  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and  add 
and  belly  in  water  till  the  softer  parts  can  it  to  the  soup.  It  is  generally  preferable 
be  taken  off  easily ;  but  before  they  are  to  prepare  the  soup  the  day  b^ore  it  is 
sufficiently  done,  as  they  are  to  be  again  required  for  use ;  and  it  will  be  best 
boiled  in  the  sauce,  lay  them  to  cool  heated  in  a  water  bath,  or  flat  vessel  con- 
singly,  in  burthen  vessels,  that  they  may  taining  water,  which  is  always  kept  very 
not  stick  together;  let  the  bones  continue  hot,  but  not  allowed  to  boil.  By  the 
to  stew  for  some  time,  as  the  liquor  must  same  method,  sauces,  stews,  and  other 
be  used  for  moistening  the  sauces.  All  made  dishes,  majr  be  k^  hot. 
the  flesh  being  cut  from  the  body,  the  four  *^  When  tiie  mis  of  the  turtle  are  to  be 
legs  and  head  must  be  stewed  in  the  fol-  served  as  a  side  dish,  they  must  be  first 
lowing  manner : — ^Lay  a  few  slices  of  ham  parboiled,  then  skinned,  and  stewe^^  in 
on  the  bottom  of  a  large  stewpan,  and  over  a  little  turtle    sauce,   with   som 
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wine,  and  seasoned  with  cayenne,  salt,  €our  and  water  about  two  inches  high,  to 

and  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  thickened  keep  in  the  meat ;  then  fill  it  three  parts 

with  butter  and  flour.    Fricandeaux  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  coarse,,  the  part 

blanquettes  may  also  be  made  of  the  flesh  that  resembles  veal,  the  green  fisit,  &c., 

of  the  turtle,  m  the  same  way  as  those  and  some  of  the  thin  soiip,  and  additional 

of  veal."  seasoning.    Bake  it."     (For  Fobcemeat, 

Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her  "Domestic  Cook-  see  Stttpfinq.) 

ery,"  gives  the  following : —  Mock  Tubtlb  Soup.    After  having 

"  The  night  before  dressing  a  turtle  parboiled  a  calfs  head,  take  off  the  skin, 

hang  it  up  by  the  hinder  legs,  and,  with-  and  cut  it  into  small  square  bits ;  cut  the 

out  giving  time  for  it  to  draw  in  its  neck,  meat  also  into  small  pieces,  and  skin  and 

cut  off  its  head;   early  next  morning  cut  up  the  tongue  mto  slices;  put  this 

have  ready  a  boiler  of  hot  water ;  vnth  a  Into  a  large  stewpan  with  about  three 

sharp  looife  take  off  the  fins  next  the  head  quarts  of  water,  and  a  pint  of  Madeira 

at  the  joint,  which  if  properly  hit,  will  wine,  and  let  it  boil  gently  over  a  slow 

allow  them  to  separate  from  the  body  fire  for  two  hours ;  season  with  cayenne, 

without  cutting;  the  hinder  fins,  when  two  blades  of  mace,  salt,  and  a  little  lemon 

cut  at  the  joint,  will,  by  a  little  twist,  peel ;  put  in  also  a  dozen  of  forcemeat 

come  off  immediately.  balls ;  mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  in 

"  Next  divide  the  callapash,  or  back  a  little  of  the  soup,  and  stir  it  into  the 

shell,  from  the  callapee,  the  belly  shell,  stewpan,  adding  at  tiie  same  time  a  little 

at  about  two   inches  round  the  latter,  lemon  juice,  and  the  yolks  of  six  hard 

which  is  some  of  the  prime  of  the  turtle;  eggs;  let  the  whole  simmer  for  about  a 

take  out  the  entrails  v^dth  particular  care,  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a  tureen ; 

lest  the  gall  should  be  broken,  and  throw  tne  forcemeat  balls  should  be  made  by 

them  into  a  tub  of  cold  water ;  when  well  mixing  the  brains  with  a  little  grated 

washed,  open  the  guts  irom  end  to  end  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  finely  minced 

with  a  small  penknife,  and  draw  them  suet,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  parsley, 

through  a  woollen  cloth  often,  to  cleanse  scalded  and  chopped;  make  into  balls  with 

them ;   then  put  them  into    fresh  cold  the  yolks  and  wmtes  of  two  eggs  beaten, 

water.     The  belly  shell  must  be  cut  in  and  frytoagoodcolour  in  boiling  dripping. 

pieces,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Mock    Tubtle.      (French    method.) 

and  the  lungs,  kidneys,  &c.,  be  cleared  from  The  following  method,  amongst  severu 

the  back  shell;  put  the  shells  and  fins  others,  is  given  byM.A.Car6me: — "Choose 

into  scalding  water,  untU  the  scales  can  a  calfs  head  wmch  is  fiit,  and  has  a  thick 

be  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  all  the  skin,  let  all  the  blood  be  well  dnuned 

meat  can  be  taken  clear  off.    Be  sure  to  from  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly 

keep  the  different  parts  of  the  turtle  sepa-  white ;  take  out  the  bones,  cut  it  into 

rate,  that  they^may  be  proportioned  out  four  parts,  taking  off  the  ears  and  the  ker- 

aft^rwards.  nelly  parts ;  boil  it  until  tender,  and  then 

"  The  green  fat  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of  take  it  off,  and  place  it  imder  a  heavy 

an  inch  and  a  half  square;. simmer  the  fins  weight  to  press;  when  cold,  cut  it  into 

only,  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  pieces  of  an  inch  square,  removing  from 

till  tender ;  then  add  the  water,  strained,  each  piece  any  fkt  or  hair  that  may  be 

to  a  quantity  of  very  rich  broth  of  veal,  to  attached  to  it ;  put  all  these  pieces  into  a 

which  put  a  pound  of  butter  rubbed  down  stewpan  vnth  a  dozen  fine  cocks*  combs, 

with  as  much  fine  flour  as  shall  ^ve  due  twenty-four  cocks'  kidneys,  and  the  same 

thickness ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  ten  mi-  nimiber  of  small  white  mushrooms ;  let  it 

nutes ;  having  put  in  the  entrails,  cut  in  stew  over  a  very  slow  fire  for  about  ten 

small  pieces,  six  hours  to  stew  before  din-  minutes,  adding  a  glass  of  dry  Madeira 

ner ;  add  to  the  soup  green  onions,  and  wine;  then  turn  out  the  head  thus  stewed 

al\  sorts  of  seasoning  herbs,  chopped  small,  into  some   espagnole  well    clarified,  in 

pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  to  your  taste,  which  you  have  previously  mixed  a  sauce 

not  extremely  hot,  and  the  juice  of  one  or  made  as  follows  :  Put  into  a  stewpan  two 

two  lemons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  carrots  and  two  onions  cut  fine,  a  few 

turtle,  which,  if  fifty  pounds  weight,  will  sprigs  of  parsley,  half  a  bay  leaf,  a  little 

require  two  bottles  of  Madeira;  let  all  the  thyme,  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  a  slice  or 

seasoning  be  simmered  six  hours,  some  two  of  lean  ham  cut  into  small  pieces, 

of  the  coarse  and  white  parts  two  hours,  three  anchovies  washed  and  bruised,  a 

and  a  proportion  of  the  green  fat  one  hour,  little  cayenne,  two  cloves,  and  a  very 

"  Put  round  the  back  shell  a  paste  of   small  bit  of  mace ;  add  a  wine  irlass  of 
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Madeira  wine,  and  about  twice  the  quan-  peas ;  put  these  into  the  soup,  and  boil 

tity  of  good  consomme ;  let  these  ingredients  until  the  peas  just  added  are  tender, 

stew  on  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour,  and  then  Green  Pea-Soup  Maiose.    In  Ca- 

pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  when  jou  tholic  countries  excellent  pea-soup  for  the 

have  added  this  sauce  to  the  soup,  boil  the  maigre  days  is  made  as  follows : — ^Take  a 

whole  again  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  quart  of  green  peas,  large,  but  not  too 

hour,  and  skim  offthe  light  froth  which  the  old;  boil  them  in  wEter  with  salt  until 

wine  has  caused  to  rise.     Care  should  be  they  are  thoroughly  tender,  then  pass  the 

taken  not  to  let  the  fiavour  of  any  one  pulp  through  a  sieve ;  now  take  a  quart  (^ 

spice  predominate.**  milk,  and  beat  up  in  it  the  yolks  of  two 

Vegetable  Soup.    Cut  up  into  small  eggs  and  the  white  of  one;  put  the  pulp 

pieces,  some  celery,  onions,  carrots,  or  to  this,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour : 

turnips,  according  as  you  wish  the  fla-  just  before  serving,  sweeten  with  white 

vour  to  predominate  ;   when  you  have  sugar,  and  add  a  lime  grated  nutmeg  and 

blanched  them  in  boiling  water  fi>r  a  lemon  peel.    This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 

short  time,  put  them  into  a  vessel  to  stew,  nourishing  preparation  for  young  persons, 

with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  some  Onion  Soup.    Feel  and  slice  eighteen 

salt ;  in  the  meantime  put  into  another  onions,  three  or  four  turnips,  a  parsnip, 

stewpan  a  piece  of  butter,  some  onions,  two  carrots,  and  put,  with  the  heart  of  a 

carrots,  parsnips,  and  a  head  of  celery,  all  head  of  celery,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 

cut  up  very  small ;  two  or  three  cloves,  a  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  into  a  stew- 

littie  parsley,  or  a  clove  of  garlic,  may  be  pan,  with  four  quarts  of  beef  or  veal  stock ; 

added,  according  to  your  taste.  lx>il  till  the  vegetables  are  tender,  then 

Vegetable    Stock,    ob    Bouillon  press  all  through  a  sieve,  and  let  stand  till 

Maigbe.    Put  into  a  saucepan  ten  car-  cold;  then  bruise  up  the  yolks  of  three 

rots  cut  in  slices,  the  same  nimiber  of  tur-  hard-boiled  eggs  with  a  pint  of  cream,  and 

nips  and  onions,  two  heads  of  celery,  two  stir  it  into  the  soup,  and  heat  it,  but  be 

lettuces,  a  little  cerfeuil,  if  it  can  be  pro-  careful  that  it  does  not  boil;  put  a  piece 

cured,  half  a  cabbage  sliced,  two  parsnips,  of  toasted  bread  into  the  soup  before  serv- 

also  sliced,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter ;  ing. 

pour  over  them  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  Onion  and  Milk  Soup.    Brown  some 

untilall  the  water  nas  evaporated,  and  the  slices  of  onion  in  a  firying-pan,  with  a 

vegetables  be^n  to  fry  a  littie  in  the  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  few  pinches  of 

butter ;  now  ml  the  saucepan  with  water  flour ;  when  the  onion  is  well  coloured, 

to  the   height  at  which  the  vegetables  put  into  the  pan  a  quart  of  boiling  milk ; 

stood  before  it  was  first  put  upon  the  fire,  season  to  your  taste ;  let  the  milk  boil  up 

and  about  two  quarts  more,  adding  a  once  or  twice ;  stram  and  serve, 

quart  of  peas,  green  or  dried,  accoraing  Pba-Soup    in    the  'English   Wat. 

to  the  season,  two  or  three  doves,  and  Put  a  pint  of  split  peas  into  four  quarts  of 

pepper  and  salt  for  seasoning ;  boil  gently  water,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  tluree 

for  three  or  four  hours,  then  stram  off.  pounds  of  beef,  one  pound  of  crushed 

This  is  an  agreeable  soup  in  this  state,  and,  bones,  and  a  knuckle  of  ham,  or  half  a 

as  stock,  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  soupes  pound    of   good    bacon  ;    add    two    or 

maigres  which  are  made.  three  carrots,  as  many  turnips,  a  head 

Cabbot  Soup.    Wash,  scrape,  and  cut  of  celery,   four   onions,  and    the   pro- 

into  slices  twenty-four  carrots,  and  put  per  quantity  of  salt  and  pepper ;  boil  for 

them  into  a  stewpan  with  about  a  quarter  about  three  hours ;  then  crush  the  pulp 

of  a  pound  of  butter ;  let  them  stew  till  from  the  peas  through  a  sieve,  and  add 

sufficiently  soft  to  press  through  a  hair  it  again  to  the  soup;   boil  for  another 

sieve ;  then  add  the  pulp  to  as  much  good  hour ;  then  pass  the  soup  through  a  sieve, 

well  seasoned  stock  as  will  make  it  of  the  and  serve  it  up,  making  of  the  meat,  where 

consistence  of  rich  cream,  and  boil  it  for  economy  is  looked  to,  a  separate  dish, 

about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  persons  who  do  not  like  the  flavour 

Gbeen  Pea*Soup.    Put  into  a  sauce-  of  bacon  or  ham,  leave  it  out.    Many  good 

pan  with  six  quarts  of  water,  a  quart  of  housewives,  when  they  boil  salt  beef,  or  a 

old  g^een  peas,  two  onions,  a  little  mint,  leg  of  mutton,  keep  the  liquor  for  the  fbl- 

some  salt  and  pepper,  and  boil  till  the  lowing  day  for  pea-soup,  adding  a  much 

peas   are    perfectly  tender,  when    they  smaller  quantity  of  meat  than  they  would 

must  be  pressed  through  a  sieve ;  stew  otherwise  use.    When  green  peas  are  in 

four  young  lettuces  in  Duttor  untU  they  season,  a  pint  may  be  added  at  the  second 

are  tender,  and  three  pints  of  young  green  boiling ;  these  are  to  be  served  up  with 
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the  soup ;  serve  with  the  soup  a  plate  of  be  put  over  a  slow  fire,  with  some-  good 

dry  toast,  cut  in  small  squares,  and  a  little  stock  and  veal  gravy,  and  allowed  to  boil 

powdered  mint,  that  each  person  may  for  from  two  to  three  hours ;  when  done, 

flavour  the  soup  according  to  taste.  skim,  season  it  to  your  taste,  and  serve 

The  French  way  of  making  pea-soup  thick ;  the  rice  should  not  be  allowed  to 

is  as  follows : — ^Take  the  required  quantity  boil  so  long  as  to  break,  as  it  spoils  the 

of  bouillon  gras  (beef  stock),  and  put  into  appearance  of  the  soup,  although  the  fla- 

it  as  much  pur^e  (see  Fubke)  as  will  vour  is  not  injured, 

make  a  thick  soup ;  boil  for  an  hour ;  cut  Ve&micexjj    Soup.      Put    whatever 

bread  into  small  squares,  which  are  to  be  quantity  of  stock  you  may  think  necessary 

fried  in  butter,  and  served  up  with  the  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  quickly; 

soup.      The  pur^e  is   sometimes   made  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  vermicelli, 

simply,  without  any  other  process  than  taking  care  that  you  do  not  allow  it  to 

boiling  the  peas,  and  converting  them  into  settle  in  lumps ;  tx>il  it  a  quarter  of  an 

a  pulp.    In  this  case  it  is  put  into  the  beef  hour ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  boil  too  long,  the 

stock,  and  gently  boiled  for  a  longer  time,  vermicelli  bursts,  and  the  soup  becomes 

with  the  addition  of  a  bit  of  bacon  or  ham.  too  thick ;  the  vermicelli  should  be  blanched 

M.  Car^me  makes  a  very  rich  pea-soup  in  boiline  water,  and  be  well  drained  on  a 

in  the  following  manner : — ^Take  three  sieve,  be&re  it  is  put  into  the  soup, 

pints  of  crushed  peas,  of  the  peen  kind,  Venison   Soup.    Put  into  a  stewpan 

put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  little  two  ounces  of  butter,   and  about  four 

salt,  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  sufficient  poimds  of  the  breast  of  venison,  cut  into 

quantity  of  water  to  boil  the  peas,  adding  small  pieces,  and  let  it  stew,  closely  eo- 

a  little  lean  ham ;  let  them  simmer  for  vered,  for  haJf  an  hour ;  put  two  qus^  of 

two  hours ;  then  take  away  the  ham,  and  cold  water,  with  about  three  quarters  of 

press  the  peas  in  pulp  through  a  sieve  or  a  pint  of  the  blood,  into  another  saucepan, 

cullender,  assisting  the  process  by  a  little  and  boil  it,  stirring  It  constantly ;  then 

hot  consomm^,  (see  Consomme  ;)  now  mix  add  the  meat  to  it,  with  an  onion  sliced, 

consommd  in  the  proper  quantity  to  make  a  carrot,  some  salt,  and  pepper;  let  it  boil 

thick  soup,  and  simmer  for  an  hour ;  just  about  two  hours ;  thicken,  if  necessary, 

before  the  soup  is  taken  from  the  fire,  add  with  a  little    flour  and  butter ;  before 

a  little  sugar  sufficient  to  give  the  soup  a  serving,  take  out  the  carrot  and  the  bones, 

slight  flavour  of  sweetness,  and  a  little  but-  Whitinq  Soup.    Take  two  whitings, 

ter ;  serve  with  it  small  squares  of  bread  two  soles,  and  a  mullet,  cut  them,  when 

Med  in  butter,  but  on  a  plate  separate  from  careMly  cleaned,  into  pieces,  and  put 

the  soup.    To  improve  the.  c(^our  of  the  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  clove  of 

soup,  add  a  little  boiled  and  mashed  spinach,  garlic  and  some  parsley;  having  put  the 

rubbed  through  a  sieve  with  consomme.  saucepan  on  the  fire,  add  a  quart  ci£  boiling 

Potato   Soup.     Peel  some  potatoes,  water,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  let  the  whole 

and  boil  them  in  water  until  they  become  boil  over  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour  and  a 

a  puree ;    then    press    them   through  a  half;  fry  some  slices  of  bread  in  butter, 

sieve,  and  firicasee  them  with  some  butter,  and  place  them  in  a  deep  dish,  on  which 

chopped  parsley,  and  a  little  pepper  and  the  fish  and  soup,  when  done,  are  to  be 

salt;  moisten  these  ingredients  with  the  poured. 

water  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled.  Galf^s  Lights  Bboth.    A  fitvourite 

Steep  some  slices  of  bread  in  the  soup.  French  preparation.    Take  half  a  lobe  of 

Pumpkin  Soup.    Pare  the  rind  trom  a  calf^s  lights,  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 

a  large  piece  of  pumpkin,  taking  out  all  and  place  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with  three 

the  pulp ;  then  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  quarts  of  water,  six  or  eiffht  turnips,  cut 

and  boil  it  in  water  imtil  all  the  water  is  up,  a  little  parsley,  or  certeuil,  and  naif  an 

consumed,  and  it  becomes  of  the  consist-  ounce  of  jujubes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 

ence  of  marmalade;  then  add  a  small  of  isinglass  ;j3kim  the  broth  carefully  as  it 

piece  of  butter,  and  a  very  little  salt,  and  boils,  and  when  reduced  to  two  quarts, 

afterwards  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  strain  through  a  fiuae  sauz^  sieve, 

which  has  been  boiled  and  sweetened ;  Fowx<  Beoth  (for  four  persons).  Take 

cut  slices  of  bread  in  the  dish  before  serv-  a  good-sized  fowl^  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 

ing.  put  it,  with  the  bones,  into  a  sauce^ 

Kice  Soup.  Let  the  rice  be  well  washed  with  two  quarts  of  water,  add  one  omon, 

in  three  or  four  waters,  a  little  lukewarm,  and  season  with  p^per  and  salt ;  when 

rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  between  your  the  quantity  is  reouced  to  a  tMrd,  strain 

hands ;  then  drain  it  dry ;  it  must  then  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  serve  it  up 
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with  a  little  chopped  parsley.    If  rice  he  good  hut  that  which  is  made  in  their  own 

used,  let  it  be  boiled  separately,  and  mir  country.    It  is  made  in  Fiance  as  fi>l-* 

it  with  the  broth  when  oooked.  lows : — Some  vinegar  and  flour  are  laid 

Mutton  Bboth.  To  four  pounds  of  in  the  bottom  of  an  upright  cask,  from 
the  middle  part  of  neck  of  mutton,  put  which  the  head  has  been  removed ;  on  the 
two  quarts  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it  well ;  vinegar  and  flour  is  placed  a  layer  of  the 
then  add  some  turnips,  and  two  or  three  drum  cabbage,  cut  into  shreds ;  salt  is 
onions,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  pearl  plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  layer  of 
barley ;  let  it  simmer  very  gently  fi>r  an  cabbage,  which  is  rammed  down  tight, 
hour  and  a  half;  serve  the  meat  sepa-  and  successive  layers,  salted,  are  placed 
rately,  with  some  melted  butter,  in  a  in  the  same  way  until  the  cask  is  full, 
tureen.  K  the  turnip  are  preferred  to  each  layer  being  well  pressed ;  the  head 
be  eaten  mashed  with  the  mutton,  take  is  now  put  on  in  such  a  way  as  to 
them  out  when  tender,  and  mash  with  a  clear  the  sides  and  press  upon  the  cab- 
little  piece  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  bage,  and  a  light  weight  is  placed  upon 

SsEEp's  Heab  Bboth.  Mrs.  I>Etlgairn*s  it ;  when  the  cabbage  has  fermented  for 
Practice  of  Cookery  gives  the  following  nearly  a  month,  the  scum  and  a  great  part 
method  for  making  this  preparation: —  of  the  water  at  the  top  are  removed,  and 
'^  After  having  the  sheep*s  head  and  trot-  a  heaver  weight  is  laid  on.  The  cask 
ters  singed,  which  is  done  with  a  red-hot  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  rather 
iron,  (they  are  usually  sent  for  tins  pur-  warm  cellar.  Sourkrout  is  usually 
pose  to  a  blacksmitns  forge,)  split  the  stewed  with  gravy,  and  should  be  brought 
head  and  take  out  the  brain,  whicn  is  not  to  the  table  rather  crisp.  It  is  some- 
used,  cut  out  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  times  cooked  in  plain  water,  and  requires 
rub  the  head  and  feet  well  over  witll  it ;  a  long  time,  as  it  should  merely  simmer, 
let  them  lie  for  two  hours,  then  wash  The  Germans  eat  sourkrout  with  almost 
them  very  well  in  lukewarm  water,  and  every  dish.  In  France,  it  is  c^enerally  served 
rinse  them  thoroughly;  cut  out  the  tough  vrith  sausages,  which  are  broiled  and  laid 
membrane  from  between  the  toes,  and  lay  upon  it.  Partridges,  either  roasted  or 
them  in  cold  water  for  two  hours;  put  on  stewed,  are  also  frequently  served  upon 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  three  quarters  sourkrout.  There  are  diflerent  opinions 
of  a  pound  of  Scotch  barley ;  when  it  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  this  prepara- 
boils,  put  in  the  head,  trotters,  and  neck  tion.  Some  Germans  say  it  is  very  whole- 
of  the  sheep,  and  a  quart  of  carrots  and  some  and  light  of  digestion;  others  merely 
turnips  cut  into  dice ;  add  a  little  salt,  assert  that  it  is  not  tmwholesome.  There 
cover  the  pot  closely,  and  let  it  boil  four  is  really,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing 
hours  ;  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  put  it  to  be,  when  eaten  in  moderation,  either 
in  some  chopped  onions  about  an  hour  wholesome  or  unwholesome, 
before  serving;  boil  some  whole  carrots  SOY.  A  very  rich  sauce,  exported 
and  turnips,  or  cut  them  in  half,  to  put  from  India,  and  used  in  small  quantities 
round  the  head,  trotters,  and  neck,  in  the  with  melted  butter  for  flsh.  It  has  a 
dish.  In  summer,  green  peas  are  a  great  very  peculiar  flavour,  and  is  by  no  means 
improvement  to  tlus  broth.**  generally  liked.     It  is  unwholesome  if 

Veal  Bboth.  This  is  to  be  made  in  more  tlian  a  few  drops  be  used.  Soy  is 
the  same  w^  as  chicken  broth,  in  the  imitated  in  various  ways;  but  it  is  not 
proportion  of  one  quart  of  water  to  one  sufficiently  expensive  to  render  it  neces- 
poimd  of  knuckle  of  veal  without  the  sary  to  attempt  any  substitute, 
bone ;  an  onion  may  be  added.  The  SPINACH.  This  is  considered  a  cool- 
French  make  what  tney  call  cooling  veal  ing  vegetable ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
broth,  which  is  taken  by  invalids,  in  the  have  any  particular  medicinal  quahties,  at 
proportion  of  only  half  a  pound  of  veal  to  least  not  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  is 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  add  two  lettuces,  used  for  food.    The  kinds  of  spinach  most 

SOURKROUT.    Cabbage  which  has  generaDycultivated  are,  the  smooth-seeded 

undergone  fermentation.   It  is  a  fiivourite  for  summer,  and  the  prickly-seeded  for 

dish  in  Germany ;  but  very  few  English  winter  use.    For  the  former,  the  sowine 

persons  are  fond  of  it.    The  mode  of  pre-  for  the  first  crop  is  made  in  a  sheltered 

paring  it  in  Germany  is  either  peculiar,  situation  in  the  beginning  of  February,  or 

or  the  cabbage  which  is  used  for  the  pur-  in  January,  if  the  weather  be  open.    It 

pose  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  may  be  sown   either  thinly  in   a   row, 

is  used  in  England  and  in  France ;  for  or  broad  cast :  if  the  latter,  the  plants 

the  Germans  pretend  that  no  sourkrout  is  should  be  twice  thinned — first,  to  about 
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three   inches,  and  afterwards  to   about  the  empyreumatic  smell  of  some  essential 

eight  inches,  asunder.     Other  sowings  oils,  and,  combined  with  the  spirits  of 

should  take  place  at  intervab  of  about  wine  and  the  p«tass,  assists  disBolatioii 

three  weeks.    The  winter  crop  is  sown  considerably. 

about  the  middle  of  August,  choosing  the  SPRUCE  BEER.  Formerly  a  very 
time  before  rain  is  expected.  The  soil  &vourite  beverage,  but  little  used  since 
for  this  vegetable  should  be  light,  dry,  the  introduction  of  ginger  beer.  Avery 
and  rich,  and  the  situation  sheltered,  good  spruce  beer  may  be  made  as  follows: 
When  the  plants  are  a  little  advanced,  the  Twelve  gsdlons  of  water,  four  quarts  of 
ground  around  them  should  be  carefully  treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot  bruised 
hoed  clear  from  weeds,  the  plants  at  the  g^ger,  two  ounces  of  allspice,  three 
same  time  being  thinned  to  moderate  dis-  ounces  of  hops,  four  ounces  of  the  essence 
tances.  With  care  and  attention,  the  win-  of  spruce,  and  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast ; 
ter  crop  will  afford  successive  gatherings,  boil  the  hops,  ginger,  and  allspce  together 
until  about  April;  but  this  must  in  a  for  about  half  an  nour,  then  take  the  mix- 
great  measure  depend  on  the  mildness  or  ture  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  treacle  and 
severity  of  the  weather.  In  England,  spruce ;  strain  into  a  cask,  and  stir  in  the 
spinach  is  seldom  cooked  but  in  one  way —  yeast ;  when  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
plainly  boiled ;  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  the  cask  must  be  bunged  up ;  it  will  he 
an  article  of  more  considerable  consump-  fit  for  bottling  in  three  or  four  days,  put- 
tion.  There  is,  therefore,  a  slight  variety  ting  it  in  stone  botties,  and  tying  down, 
in  the  mode  of  cooking.  It  may  be  made  without  the  hops,  ginger, 

To  Boil  Spinach.    When  it  has  been  or  allspice,  and  by  merely  mixing  the  ouer 

carefully  picked  and  well  washed,  put  it  ingremente  first  in  a  small  quantity  of 

on  the  nre  in  boiling  water  with  a  little  lukewarm  water,  and  then  adding  as  much 

salt ;  let  the  saucepan  be  uncovered,  and  cold  water  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  cask. 
allow  it  to  boil  for  about  twenty  minutes,        STAINS.    The  art  of  removing  stains 

then  strain  it  well  in  a  cullender,  and  put  is  one  of  great  utility  in  domestic  economy, 

it  again  in  a  saucepan,  and  beat  it  well  The  following  modes  of  operating  on  du- 

with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  is  perfectly  f^ent  substances  are  chosen  as  the  most 

smooth ;  add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  certain  and  practical,  from  the  mass  of 

a  little  cream ;  mix  well  together,  and  receipts  published  on  this  subject, 
serve  hot ;  when  placed  on  the  dish,  score        Acid  Stains.    The  stains  of  lemon, 

it  in  squares  with  the  back  of  a  knife ;  orange,  vinegar,  mineral  acids,  &c.,  may 

poached  eggs  or  fried  sausages  are  ver^  be  removed  from  silks,  cottons,  or  other 

frequently  served  on  spinach,  or  it  is  articles  of  dress,  by  the  application  of 

served  with  roast  meat.  volatile  alkali.    K  round  me  stain  the 

Another  way :  When  the  spinach  has  volatile  alkali  should  for  a  moment  affect 

been  well  picked  and  boiled  as  above,  put  the  colour,  it  will  re-appear  as  soon  as  the 

it  into  cold  water  for  a  minute  or  two ;  evaporation  is  gone  off;  silk  and  wooUeo 

then  drain  and  squeeze  it  well;  chop  or  rub  substances,  stained  by  the  juice  of  fruits 

it  very  fine  and  smooth,  and  put  it  into  a  or  red  wine,  may  be  restored  by  holding 

stewpan  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  them  over  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur, 

let  it  cook  for  ten  mmutes ;  then  add  a  washing  them  carefully  immediately  af- 

little  salt,  sugar,  and  some  grated  nutmeg;  terwards. 

moisten  witii  good  gravy,  and  garnish        Stains  bt  Alkaijs.     Stains  caused 

with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  by  quick  lime,  potass,  soda,  &c.,  may 

SPIRITS  OF  WINE.  (See  Alcohol.)  be  removed  by  moistening  them  witli 

Dr.  Guerin,  in  his  Chyrniste  Pomdmrey  vinegar,  or  where  they  are  very  obstinate, 

gives  the  following  directions  for  the  pre-  by  well  diluted  suh>huric  or  muriatic 

paration  of  spirits  of  wine,  which  is  to  be  acid,  but  nitric  acid  is  never  to  be  used, 

used  for  dissolving  essential  oils :  to  a  as  it  destroys  the  primitive  colour,  and 

quart  of  spirits  of  wine  of  forty  degrees,  leaves  of  itself  a  yelu>w  stain, 
add  ten  drachms  of  potass  and  one  drachm        To  Remove  Stains  fbom  Bbonze« 

of  alum,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  cork  Make  the  article  very  hot  by  dipping  it  in 

the  bottle  carefully,  and  shake  it  twice  a-  boiling  water,  then  rub  it  with  a  piece  of 

day  for  two  or  three  days,  then. filter,  and  flannel  dipped  in  suds  made  from  yellow 

use  the  spirit  as  it  may  be  wanted ;  the  soap,  rubbing  clean  with  soft  linen  cloths, 

use  of  the  potass  is  to  absorb  the  aqueous  K  the  article  to  be  cleaned  be  a  tea  um,  it 

parts  of  the  spirit,  and  consequently  give  should  be  fiUed  with  boiling  water  before 

it  additional  strength ;  the  alum  corrects  the  outside  is  touched. 
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Staims  op  Gbeass.  To  remove  these,  of  the  wood ;  where  there  is  reason  to 
a  mixture  of  fuUer's  earth,  soda,  and  soap,  suspect  that  hugs  are  m  the  wood,  it  may 
wiU  be  found  effectual ;  turpentine  is  also  he  well,  as  an  additional  precaution  to 
sometimes  added.     (See  Soaps.)  add  to  the  mixture  two  drachms  of  corro- 

Stains  or  Ink  and  Ironmouij>.  These    sive  sublimate. 
Bxe  most  effectuaUy  moved  by  placing  a        Stains  op  Wood.    The  mostefiectual 
little  salt  of  lemon  upon  the  stain,  and    way  of  removing  stains  of  most  descrip- 
pouring  on  a  small  quantity  of  boiling    tions  from  wood,  is  to  mix  a  quarter  of  an 
water,  and  then  washing  in  cold  water,    ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  two  ounces  of 
without  which  precaution  the  stain  would    water  and  rub  the  stained  surface  with  a 
shew  itself  again  after  the  first  washing,      cork  dipped  in  this  liquid,  until  the  stains 
To  Remove  Stains  by  Manganese,    disappear ;  then  wash  with  cold  water 
Put  an  ounce  of  manganese  into  a  stone    The  colour  of  the  wood  is  rendered  pale 
jar,  and  pour  upon  it  some  sulphuric  acid ;    for  a  time  by  this  method,  but  it  is  brouriit 
expose  the  stain  to  the  vapour  which    up  agwn  by  rubbing  with  furniture  paste, 
arises,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rinse    (See  Fubnitube  Paste.) 
the  article  in  cold  water.    Ink,  fruit,  or        STARCH.    Thestareh  usually  sold  is 
other  stains  not  from  grease,  are  readily    the  fecula  or  sedraient  of  good  wheat, 
removed  in  this  manner.  steeped  in  water ;  after  separating  the  bran 

Stains  op  Metals.  When  metals  are  fixjm  it,  it  is  passed  through  sieves,  and 
rusty,  or  covered  with  verdigris,  which  being  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven,  is 
has  entered  the  substance,  they  are  to  be  afterwards  cut  into  pieces.  A  substitute 
rubbed  with  sand  or  emery,  or  even  filed,  for  wheat  starch,  for  domestic  purposes, 
if  the  oxydation  be  deep ;  the  polish  is  may  be  made  as  follows : — Wash  and 
then  to  be  restored  by  an  impalpable  peel  a  gallon  of  good  potatoes ;  grate 
powder  of  emeir,  moistened  with  oil,  and  them  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  stir  fre- 
cleaned  off  with  a  leather  covered  with  quentl^;  then  let  them  settle.  On  the 
whiting.  Silver,  gold,  or  tin,  which  is  following  day  the  starch  will  be  found 
stauied  by  any  sulphurous  emanation,  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  •  the 
should  first  be  washed  with  water  slightly  water  must  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  and  then  rubbed  added,  stirring  again  as  before,  and  let  it 
with  fine  tripoli  or  whiting.  AJmost  subside  a  second  time ;  then  pour  off  the 
all  the  powder  which  is  sold  for  cleaning  water,  and  dry  the  sediment,  either  in  the 
plate  is  mixed  with  mercury,  and  is  sun,  or  in  a  very  slack  oven.  It  may  then 
therefore  in  some  degree  objectionable,  be  cut  into  any  form  for  use ;  but  as  the 
The  £iie  colcothar  of  vitriol  used  by  gluten  is  much  less  than  that  from  wheat, 
painters,  is,  however,  a  good  plate  pow-  the  same  appearance  cannot  be  given  to 
der.  Another  and  very  exceUent  mode  it  as  to  wheat  starch.  This  sediment, 
of  deaning  plate,  is  to  rub  it,  after  having  when  cruidied  into  powder,  is  called  po- 
WBshed  it  clean,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  pre-  tato  fecula,  and  is  used  for  cooking ;  on 
pared  in  the  following  manner:— Cut  a  the  Continent,  several  articles  of  pastry 
jrard  of  coarse  calico  into  four,  and  boil  it  are  made  from  it.  It  is  also  a  substitute 
m  a  quart  of  water  with  two  ounces  of  for  arrow-root,  as  a  food  for  children  and 
calcined  powdered,  and  sifted  hartshorn,  invalids,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
till  all  the  liquid  is  absorbed.  ner.  All  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  potato 
FobCi«eaning  Wainscots,  and  othbb  being  removed,  and  the  nutritive  portion 
Painted  Woods.  Four  ounces  of  potass  <mly  retained,  the  fecula  is  a  light  digest- 
and  four  ounces  of  powdered  quick  lime    ible  food. 

are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  boiled  for  An  excellent  starch  may  also  be  made 
half  an  hour  in  three  quarts  of  water;  this  by  setting  by,  in  a  cool  place,  the  water 
mixture  is  to  stand  until  it  is  cold  and  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled  in  the  or- 
quite  clear;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  dinary  way  (not  in  a  cloth),  which  will, 
poured  off,  and  a  painter*s  brush  dipped  in  twenty-four  hours,  become  a  very  strong 
into  it  is  to  be  passed  over  the  surfoce  of   starch. 

the  wood  in  the  same  way  as  for  painting,        STERNUTATORY    POWDER. 

immediately  afterwards  washinjg  with  The  use  of  sternutatory  powder  in  some 
cold  water.  This  mode  of  cleaning  will  affections  of  the  head  and  eyes  is  found 
frequently  render  a  new  coat  of  paint  un-  to  be  of  great  benefit ;  but  many  of  the 
necessary,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  preparations  sold  under  this  name  are  dan- 
bein^  destructive  to  Hie  eggs  of  insects  gerously  exciting.  The  following  prepara- 
which  may  be  deposited  in  the  interstices  tion  is  one  of  tho  most  harmless,  and  at 
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three    inches,   and  aftenvarda   to    about  the  empyreumatic  amell  of  some  «^^''''~ 

eight   inches,   Bsnoder.      Other   sowings  oils,  ond,  comhined   with  the    spirits^  of 

should  take  place  &t  intervab  of  about  wine  and  the  p«t»ss,  asMsta   diasolatiOD 

three  weeks.     Tlie  winter  crop  is  sown  conaiderablT. 

about  the  middle  of  August,  choosing  tie         SPRUCE  BEER.     Formerly   a.   very 

time  before  run  b   eipeoted.     The  soil  favourite  beverage,  but  little  used  since 

for  this  vegetable   should  be  lleht,  drv,  the  introduction  of  pnger  beer.      A  very 

and   rich,   and   the    situation    Sieltered.  good  spruce  beer  may  ae  made  as  follows: 

When  the  plants  are  a  little  advanced,  the  Twelve  gaUons  of  water,  four  S"*^  ^f 

ground  around  them  should  be  carefoliy  treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bruised 

hoed  clear  from  weeds,  the  plants  at  the  ginger,   two    ounces    of   allspice,    three 

same  time  being  thinned  to  moderate  dia-  ounces  of  hops,  four  ounces  of  the  essence 

tancea.  With  care  and  attention,  the  win-  of  spruce,  and  half  a  pint  of  ^pod  yeast ; 

t«r  crop  will  afford  successive  gatherings,  boil  the  hops,  ^ger,  and  allspice  together 

until  about  April;   but   this   must  in  a  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  take  the  mix- 

great  measure  depend  on  the  mildness  or  ture  oiT  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  tr^ele  and 

severity  of  the   weather.      In   England,  spruce ;  stnun  into  a  cask,  and  stir  in  the 

spinach  is  seldom  cooked  but  in  one  way —  yeast ;  when  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 

plunly  boiled ;  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  the  cask  must  be  bunged  up ;  it  will  be 

an  article  of  more  considerable  consump-  fit  for  bottling  in  three  or  four  days,  pnt- 

tion.    There  is,  therefore,  a  slight  variety  ting  it  in  stone  bottles,  and  tying  down. 

in  the  mode  of  cooking.  It  may  be  made  without  the  hops,  ginger, 

To  Boil  Spinach.     When  it  has  been  or  allspice,  and  by  merely  miiingthe_ other 

carefully  picked  and  well  washed,  put  it  ingredients  first   in  a  small  quantity  of 

on  the  fire  in  boiling  water  with  a  littie  lukewarm  water,  and  then  adding  as  much 

salt ;  let  the  saucepan  be  uncovered,  and  cold  water  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  cask. 
allow  it  to  boil  for  about  twenty  minutes,        STAINS.     The  art  of  removing  stains 

then  strain  it  well  in  a  cullender,  and  put  is  one  of  great  utility  in  domestic  economy, 

it  agun  in  a  saucepan,  and  heat  It  well  The  following  mod*fi  of  operating  on  dtf- 

with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  is  perfectly  fwent  substances  are  chosen  as   the  most 

smooth ;  add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  certfun  and  practical,  from  the   mass  of 

a  little  cream;  wiiT  well   together,   and  receipts  published  on  this  subject, 
serve  hot ;  when  placed  on  the  dish,  score        Acid  Staibb.     The  steins  of   lemon, 

it  in  squares  with  the  back  of  a  knife ;  orange,  vine^,  mineral  acids,   &c,,  inay 

poached  eggs  or  fried  sausages  are  veiy  be  removed  from  silks,  cottons,  or_  ™'*^ 

frequently  served  on  sfnnach,  or  it  is  articles  of  dress,  by  the  application  of 

served  with  roast  meat.  volatile  alkalL     If  round   Oie   s*""^^ 

Another  way  -.  When  the  ejBMrch  has  volntHe  alkali  should  for  a  moment  affect 

been  well  piclied  ;inil  boiled  as  above,  put  the  colour,  it  will  ye-upptar  as  soon 

it  into  colli  water  for  a  minute  or  two;  evaporation  is  ismu:  ott';  silk  and^ 

then  drain  and  squeeae  it  well;  chop  or  rub  subatenees,  st;iiiifit  bythejuicj 

it  very  fine  and  smooth,  and  put  it  into  a  or  red  wini',  miiv"  1"'  i"L-stored  If 

stewpan  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  them  over  thi'  liipnur  of  burmrt 

let  it  cook  for  ten  minutes ;  then  add  a  washing  thiin  carefully  if*™*" 

little  salt,  sugar,  and  some  grated  nutmeg;  terwards. 
moisten  with  good   gravy,   and  garnish         Stains 

with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  '  "  ""' 

SPIRITS  OF  WINE.  (SeeALcoHoi..] 
Dr.  Guerin,  in  hia  Chymiste  ifei    '  " 
^ves  the  following  directions  ' 
paration  of  spirits  of  wine,  wh 
used  for   dissolving  essential 
quart  of  apirita  of  wine  of  for 
add  ten  drachms  of  potass  and 
of  alum,  reduced  to  a  fij 
the  bottle  carefoliy,  and 
day  fur  two  or  three  ' 
use  the  spirit  as  it  i 
use  of  the  potass  is  b, 
parts  of  the  spirit,  on 
it  additional  atreiigtii: 


Staius  or  Gbsjub.  To  m«v  tt-^. 
B  mucture  of  fiiUn's  caith,  taia.  mi  im.. 
will  be  touad  eftctod ;  torpeniBt'  ■  aat- 
stMoetunes  added.     (Se«  Soirt  | 

Staus  of  Ihk  aid  IsontocLiL  nm^ 
sre  most  effectual!  j  taarri  br  jimcmc  ■ 
little  Bait  of  lenMio  npco  ll»  <"■"  mm 
pouring  on  a  snull  c|miiDiT  <d  im 
water,  and  tbai  wsshio^  ia  rtAi  >ius. 
without  which  |wccaiitiua  the  a 
abeyr  itself  again  afl^- the  fin« 

To  Rbmotb  Srusa  bt  Mas«axeb. 
Pat  tm  ounce  of 

id  poor  npoo  it  some 
!  Ute  ttvn  to  the 


anaea,  for  a  few  "itmitj—^  umI  liiai  r> 

the  article  in  cold  water.     Ink.  frim.  a-  tl^  :_2i   j^ 

other  stains  not  frooi  gnue,  an  ludbr  tw-  imta.  v 

removed  in  this  nuimeT.  < 

&TAIBS  OF  MbTALB.       WTnil  1  1  ill  nil  ■ 

rusty,  or  covered  wiA  rcrdien.  «iu(x  ir^mi  artri 

h«s  Altered  the  anbEtaace,  ther  an  m.  i*  Bfi^nrnt  :: 

nibbed  with  aand  or  entet;,  ir  evtc  inA.  itr  «ci>«  b 

oxydatiaa  be  deep;  the  f^iLrOi  >  i 

..   t .. ^  by   ,_   ;. —  ^_., 


theu  to  be 


cleaned  fiff  with  ».  Itathfr  oorBtid  via 
whiting,  ffltrer,  gold,  or  tin,  niotii  a 
stained  bj  anj  snlplHiraat  ^i^k^ 
should  first  be  waihed  with  vat»  aiirioT 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  and  ihm  ru:.u>^ 
with  fine  trqioti  or  wliiliBr-  An^ 
all  the  powder  which  is  aoU  it  dtmrng 
plate  is  mixed  "''^  "..".-  _  F  1 
therefore  in  si-me  degrtt-  f 
The   fine   cdcothar  of   r   ' 


tiftdeaning 
washed  it 
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the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  danger,  which  is  more  than  can  be  sud  of 

Take  of  the  dried  flowers  of  roses  and  strawberries  and  cream ;  and,  generally 

maijoram,  each  two  drachms,  flowers  of  speaking,  those  who  have  eaten  them  with 

lavender  one   drachm,   and   iris   powder  the  Italian  dressing  will  never  eat  them 

one  drachm ;  rub  the  flowers  in  the  hand,  any  other  way  if  they  can  help  it. 

and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar ;  mix  Strawbebbt  Cream.     BoU  some  good 

the  powder  with  the  iris  powder,  and  sift  cream  with  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 

through  a  fine  sieve ;  then  rub  up  with  to  sweeten  it,  and  reduce  it  to  one  half 

the  whole  seven  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  its  bulk ;  then  add  a  little  rennet,  and  the 

STRAWBERRY.    A  very  agreeable  juice  of  strawberries,  sufficient  to  give  a 

and  wholesome  fruit.    It  is  said  to  con-  good  flavour ;  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven, 

tain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  and  Stawberbt  Mabmalads.    Crush  two 

therefore  to  be    tonic;   when  eaten  to  pounds  of  fine  strawberries,    and   pass 

excess,  it  brings  on  flatulency,  but  it  is  them  through  a  sieve ;  then  mix  tnem 

of  short  duration.    The  leaf  is  diuretic,  with  a  strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of 

The  variety  of  strawberries  is  very  great,  sugar,  and  cook  tiU  the  mannalade  is 

and  some,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultiva-  done. 

tion,  are  brought  to  an  enormous  size,  but  Stbup  of  Stbawbebbies.     Proceed 

without  being  improved  in  flavour.  Straw-  in  the  same  way  as  with  mulberries, 

berries  may  be  obtained  at  an  early  period  Stbawbebbt  Wateb.    Put  some  very 

by  forcing  them  in  hothouses,  but  they  ripe  strawberries  into  a  linen  cloth,  and 

have  not  the  fine  aroma  of  those  which  press  out  the  juice.     Put  this  into  a  wide- 

grow  in  the  open  air ;  they  may  also  be  mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth  open, 

cultivated  in  pots  in  rooms,  ana  be  thus  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the  juice 

obtained  earlier  than  in  the  natural  state,  has  become  clear;  then  pour  it  off  gently 

The  most  aromatic  strawberries  are  those  into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not  to 

called  the  wood  strawberry.     In  France  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 

these  are  transplanted  into  gardens,  and  the  proportion  of  half  a  puit  of  juice  vfith 

a  succession  is  kept  up  in  ordinary  seasons  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

until  near  Christmas.    The  best  time  for  of  sugar.     Then  strain  through  a  jelly 

planting  strawberries  is  in  May,  or  in  bag. 

the  beginning  of  June,  before  the  great  [It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  from 

heats  come  on,  and  transplanting  them  in  the  flat  taste  of  strawberries  when  dressed, 

September.      They  must  be  watered  in  it  is  usual  to  add  a  few  raspberries  to 

dry  weather ;  and  at  their  first  bearing,  heighten  the  flavour.] 

only  a  few  of  the  buds  should  be  allowed  STUFFIN'G.     Stuffing  or  forcemeat, 

to  remain.    Particular  care  must  be  taken  called  in  French  Farce,     Other  recipes 

from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  plants,  will  be  found  under  different  heads, 

and  remove  from  them  the  large  white  A  Fbench  Stuffing.     Cut  in  small 

worm,  which  is  their  chief  enemy.     This  pieces  some  undressed  fowl,  put  them  into 

worm  generally  attacks  them  in  May  and  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  little 

June.     Strawberries  are  chiefly  eaten  in  salt,  pepper,   and  nutmeg ;    shake  them 

an  uncooked  state,  with  wine  and  sugar,  over    the    fire  for  ten   minutes,    drain, 

or  cream  and  sugar ;  but  they  also  make  and  let  them  cool ;  put  an  equal  portion  of 

a  good  syrup,    marmalade,   &c.,   and  a  crumbs  of  bread  in  the  same  stewpan,  with 

beverage  is  obtained  from  them,   called  some  broth,  and  a  little  parsley,  chopped 

strawberry  water,  which  is  very  agree-  fine ;    stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 

able  in  warm  weather.  it  becomes  quite  soft ;  let  it  get  cold,  then 

Italian  mode  of  Eating  Stbaw-  pound  the  rowl  until  it  will  pass  through 

BEBBiss    AT    Dbssebt.      Take  off   the  a  tammy ;  pound  the  bread  also,  and  put 

stalks  from  as  many  berries  as  will  form  it  through  the  sieve ;  then  put  equal  parts 

one  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  sift  of  the  meat,  butter,  and  bread  together, 

some  mie  loaf  sugar  over  them ;  then  place  and  pound  them  with  yolks  of  eggs  suffi- 

another  layer,  and  sift  again ;  each  layer  cient  to  make  into  a  proper  consistence, 

will  be  found  smaller  thim  the  preceding,  and  keep  in  a  jar  for  use. 

When  there  are  five  or  six  layers,  cut  a  Stuffing  of  Ham  and  Veal.  Mince 

fresh  lemon  and  squeeze  the  jmce  all  over  equal  quantities  of  ham  and  veal,  a  hunch 

them.    Before  they  are  helped,  let  them  of  parsley,  and  some  pepper;  put  it  on 

be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may  have  the  fire  with  a  little  brotn ;  let  it  stew 

the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  very  gently,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar; 

They  may  be  eaten  of  heartily  without  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  bread,  soakwf 
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in  milk  and  pounded;  pound  the  whole  Fobg£M£AT     fob    Fish    Soups,     ob 

together  with  some   butter,   and  mix  it  Stewed  Fish.     Beat  the  tiesh  and  sofit 

with  the  yolks  of  eggs.    Bacon  and  veal  parts  of  a  lobster,  lialf  an  anchovy,  a  large 

which  have  been  used  in  braising,  or  any-  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a  hard 

thins*    being  highly    impregnated    with  egg,  a  little  cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white 

the  navour  of  herbs  and  onions,  and  very  pepper,  with  trv^o  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 

rich,  may  be  employed  afterwards  as  a  crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  liquor,  two 

stuffing-,  pounded  and  mixed  with  panada,  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 

Ck>MicoN  Veal  Stuffing.  Take  equal  long  beaten ;  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a 
quantities  of  beef  suet  and  crumbs  of  fine  brown  in  butter, 
bread,  chop  the  suet  very  finely ;  chop  Anotheb,  fob  Fish.  Chop,  and  after- 
together  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  add  to  wards  pound  in  a  mortar,  any  kind  of 
them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated  fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or  two,  or  a  tea- 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Ude,  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  but 
who  is  good  authority,  observes,  that  **  it  uo  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,  and  the 
would  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  If  for  maigre, 
butter,  and  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar ;"  pound  butter  with  it ;  but  otherwise,  the 
mix  it  up  with  eggs.  Grated  ham  or  rat  of  bacon  pounded  separately,  and  then 
tongue  may  be  added  to  this  stuffing.  mixed  ;  add  a  third  portion  of  bread,  pre- 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or  pared  by  soaking  and  pounding  previously, 

game  an  equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

which  will  always  be  lighter  than  bread-  Fob  Cuti^ts.     Get  some  stale  bread, 

crumbs,  the  cook  will  have  at  once  a  very  add  to  it  an  equal  portion   of  chopped 

fine  species  of  stuffing,  to  be  employed  in  sweet  herbs,  parsley  being  the  principal 

stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c.    Bacon  ingredient ;   season  it,  and  mix  it  on  a 

or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  plate  with  clarified  butter ;  have  another 

suet,  when  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  plate  of  dry  bread  crumbs.    Brush  the 

cold.  cutlets  with  yolk  of  egg^  and  put  the 

A   Stuffing   fob  Fowls  ob  Meat,  mixture  on  tmckly  with  a  knife,  then  roll 

Shred  a  little  ham  or  mammon,  some  cold  them  in  the  bread  crumbs.     Upon  some 

veal  or  fowl,  some  beef  suet,  a  small  quan-  occasions  this  process  should  be  twice  per- 

tity  of  onion,   some  parsley,  very  little  formed,  in  order  that  the    coating  may 

lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  be  sufficiently  thick, 

and  either  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  Fobcbmeat  fob  Tubtle.     A  pound 

bread  crumbs ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  of  fine  fresh  suet,   one   ounce  of  ready 

bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  or  dressed  veal  or  chicken,   chopped  fine, 

strained.    For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mix-  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  shalot  or  onion, 

tare  as  above.  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  penny- 

FoB  A  Habe.     The  scalded  liver,  an  royal,  parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  finely 

anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a  little  suet,  shred ;  beat  as  many  firesh  eggs,  yolks  and 

some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  maijoram,  whites  separately,  as  will  make  the  above 

a  little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  ingredients  into  a  moist  paste ;  roll  into 

ail  chopped  fine ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pep-  small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  a  fresh  lard, 

per,  and  nutmeg,  beat  in  a  mortar  with  putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  up ;  when 

an  egg,  of  a  light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain 

Passoveb  Balls  fob  Soup.     Chop  an  them  before  the  fire.   If  the  suet  be  moist 

onion  and  half  a  pound  of  suet  very  finely,  or  stale,  a  great  many  more  eggs  will  be 

stew  them  together  until   the    suet    is  necessary. 

melted,    then    pour    it  hot   upon   eight  Mrs.  Bundell,  in  her  Domestic  Cookery^ 

spoonfuls  of  biscuit  flour ;  mix  it  well  to-  gives  the  following  list  of  forcemeat  in- 

gether ;  add  a  little  salt,  a  little  grated  gredients,  which  may  be  used  according 

nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  ginger ;  add  six  to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  cook : — 

eggs ;  put  the  balls  into  the  soup  when  it  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton, 

boils,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  Scraped  ham  or  gammon, 

hour.     The  quantity  of  eggs  and  flour  Fat  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  ham. 

may  appear  disproportioned,  but  the  flour  Beef  suet, 

employed  is  oi  a  peculiar  kind,  used  for  Veal  suet, 

the  purpose  in  Jewish  families.    Nothing  Butter, 

can  exceed  the  excellence  of  the  balls  Marrow, 

made  after  this  receipt :  they  are  appli-  Crumbs  of  bread, 

cable  to  any  kind  of  soups.  Parsley. 
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the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  danger,  which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of 

Take  of  the   dried  flowers  of  roses  and  strawherries  and  cream ;  and,  generally 

maijoram,  each  two  drachms,  flowers  of  speaking,  those  who  have  eaten  them  witn 

lavender  one   drachm,   and   iris   powder  the  Italian  dressing  will  never  eat  them 

one  drachm ;  rub  the  flowers  in  the  hand,  any  other  way  if  they  can  help  it. 

and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar ;  mix  Strawberbt  Cb£Am.    Bou  some  good 

the  powder  with  the  iris  powder,  and  sift  cream  with  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 

through  a  fine  sieve ;  then  rub  up  with  to  sweeten  it,  and  reduce  it  to  one  half 

the  wnole  seven  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  its  bulk ;  then  add  a  little  rennet,  and  the 

STRAWBERRY.    A  very  agreeable  juice  of  strawberries,  sufficient  to  ^ve  a 

and  wholesome  fruit.     It  is  said  to  con-  good  flavour ;  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven, 

tain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  and  Stawbebbt  MabmaTjAde.    Crush  two 

therefore  to  be    tonic;   when   eaten   to  pounds  of  fine  strawberries,    and   pass 

excess,  it  brings  on  flatulency,  but  it  is  them  through  a  sieve ;  then  mix  them 

of  short  duration.     The  leaf  is  diuretic,  with  a  strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of 

The  variety  of  strawberries  is  very  great,  sugar,  and  cook  till  the  mannalade  is 

and  some,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultiva-  done. 

tion,  are  brought  to  an  enormous  size,  but  Stbup   of  Stbawbebbies.     Proceed 

without  being  improved  in  flavour.  Straw-  in  the  same  way  as  with  mulberries, 

berries  may  be  obtained  at  an  early  period  Stbawbebbt  Watbb.    Put  some  very 

by  forcing  them  in  hothouses,  but  they  ripe  strawberries  into  a  linen  cloth,  and 

have  not  the  fine  aroma  of  those  which  press  out  the  juice.    Put  this  into  a  wide- 

grow  in  the  open  air ;  they  may  also  be  mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth  open, 

cultivated  in  pots  in  rooms,  ana  be  thus  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the  juice 

obtained  earlier  than  in  the  natural  state,  has  become  clear;  then  pour  it  off  gently 

The  most  aromatic  strawberries  are  those  into  another  vessel,  takmg  care  not  to 

called  the  wood  strawberry.     In  France  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 

these  are  transplanted  into  gardens,  and  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  juice  with 

a  succession  is  kept  up  in  ordinary  seasons  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

until  near  Christmas.    The  best  time  for  of  sugar.    Then  strain  through  a  jelly 

planting  strawberries  is  in  May,  or  in  bag. 

the  beginning  of  June,  before  the  great  [It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  from 

heats  come  on,  and  transplanting  them  in  the  flat  taste  of  strawberries  when  dressed, 

September.      They  must  be  watered  in  it  is  usual  to  add  a  few  raspberries  to 

dry  weather ;  and  at  their  first  bearing,  heighten  the  flavour.] 

only  a  few  of  the  buds  should  be  allowed  STUFFIN'G.     Stuffing  or  forcemeat, 

to  remain.     Particular  care  must  be  taken  called  in  French  Farce.    Other  recipes 

from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  plants,  will  be  found  under  different  heads, 

and  remove  from  them  the  large  white  A  Fbench  Stuffing.    Cut  in  small 

worm,  which  is  their  chief  enemy.     This  pieces  some  undressed  fowl,  put  them  into 

worm  generally  attacks  them  in  llVIay  and  a  stewpan,  vrith  a  piece  of  butter,  a  little 

June.     Strawberries  are  chiefly  eaten  in  salt,  pepper,   and  nutmeg ;    shake  them 

an  uncooked  state,  with  wine  and  sugar,  over    the    fire  for  ten   minutes,    drain, 

or  cream  and  sugar ;  but  they  also  make  and  let  them  cool ;  put  an  equal  portion  of 

a  good  syrup,    marmalade,   &c.,   and  a  crumbs  of  bread  in  the  same  stewpan,  with 

beverage  is  obtained  from  them,   called  some  broth,  and  a  little  parsley,  chopped 

strawberry  water,  which  is  very  agree-  fine ;    stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 

able  in  warm  weather.  it  becomes  quite  soft ;  let  it  get  cold,  then 

Italian  mode  of  Eating  Stbaw-  pound  the  rowl  until  it  will  pass  through 

bebbies    at    Dbssebt.      Take  off  the  a  tammy ;  pound  the  bread  also,  and  put 

stalks  from  as  many  berries  as  will  form  it  through  the  sieve ;  then  put  equal  parts 

one  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  sift  of  the  meat,  butter,  and  bread  together, 

some  fine  loaf  sugar  over  them ;  then  place  and  pound  them  with  yolks  of  eggs  suffi- 

another  layer,  and  sift  again ;  each  layer  cient  to  make  into  a  proper  consistence, 

will  be  found  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  keep  in  a  jar  for  use. 

When  there  are  five  or  six  layers,  cut  a  Stuffing  of  Ham  and  Veal.  Mincf 

fresh  lemon  and  squeeze  the  juice  all  over  equal  quantities  of  ham  and  veal,  a  bunch 

them.    Before  they  are  helped,  let  them  of  parsley,  and  some  pepper;  put  it  on 

be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may  have  the  fire  with  a  little  broth ;  let  it  stew 

the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  very  gently,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar; 

Thev  may  be  eaten  of  heartily  without  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  bread,  soaked 
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in  milk  and  pounded;  pound  the  whole  Forcemeat    fob    Fish    Soups,     or 

leather  with  some   butter,   and  mix  it  Stewed  Fish.     Beat  the  ilesh  and  soft 

with  the  yolks  of  eggs.    Bacon  and  veal  parts  of  a  lobster,  lialf  an  anchovy,  a  large 

which  have  been  used  in  braising,  or  any-  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a  hard 

thing-    being  highly    impregnated    with  egg,  a  little  cayenne*,  mace,  salt,  and  white 

the  flavour  of  herbs  and  onions,  and  very  pepper,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 

rich,  may  be  employed  afterwards  as  a  crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  liquor,  two 

stuffing*,  pounded  and  mixed  with  panada,  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 

Common  Ybal  Stuffing.  Take  equal  long  beaten ;  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a 
quantities  of  beef  suet  and  crumbs  of  fine  brown  in  butter, 
bread,  chop  the  suet  very  finely ;  chop  Another,  fob  Fish.  Chop,  and  after- 
together  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  add  to  wards  pound  in  a  mortar,  any  kind  of 
them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated  fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or  two,  or  a  tea- 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Ude,  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  but 
who  is  good  authority,  observes,  that  "  it  do  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,  and  the 
would  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  If  for  maigre, 
butter,  and  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar ;"  pound  bufter  with  it ;  but  otherwise,  the 
mix  it  up  with  eggs.  Grated  ham  or  rat  of  bacon  pounded  separately,  and  then 
tongue  may  be  added  to  this  stuffing.  mixed  ;  add  a  third  portion  of  bread,  pre- 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or  pared  by  soaking  and  pounding  previously, 

game  an  equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

which  will  always  be  lighter  than  bread-  Fob  Cutlets.     Get  some  stale  bread, 

crumbs,  the  cook  will  have  at  once  a  very  add  to  it  an  equal  portion   of  chopped 

fine  species  of  stuffing,  to  be  employed  in  sweet  herbs,  parsley  being  the  principal 

stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c.    Bacon  ingpredient ;   season  it,  and  mix  it  on  a 

or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  plate  with  clarified  butter ;  have  another 

suet,  when  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  plate  of  dry  bread  crumbs.    Brush  the 

cold.  cutlets  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  the 

A   Stuffing   fob  Fowls  ob  Meat,  mixture  on  tmckly  with  a  knife,  then  roll 

Shred  a  little  ham  or  gammon,  some  cold  them  in  the  bread  crumbs.     Upon  some 

veal  or  fowl,  some  beef  suet,  a  small  quan-  occasions  this  process  should  be  twice  per- 

tity  of  onion,   some  parsley,  very  little  formed,  in  order  that  the    coating   may 

lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  be  sufficiently  thick, 

and  either  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  Fobcemeat  fob  Tubtle.     A  pound 

bread  crumbs  ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  of  fine  fresh  suet,   one  ounce  of  ready 

bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  or  dressed  veal  or  chicken,   chopped  fine, 

strained.    For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mix-  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  shalot  or  onion, 

ture  as  above.  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  penny- 

FoB  A  Habe.     The  scalded  liver,  an  royal,  parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  finely 

anchovy,  some  fet  bacon,  a  little  suet,  shred ;  beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and 

some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  whites  separately,  as  will  make  the  above 

a  little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  ingredients  into  a  moist  paste ;  roll  into 

all  chopped  fine ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pep-  small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  a  fresh  lard, 

per,  and  nutmeg,  beat  in  a  mortar  with  putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  up ;  when 

*^  ©gg"'  o^  «•  light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain 

Passoveb  "BaIjLS  fob  Soup.     Chop  an  them  before  the  fire.   If  the  suet  be  moist 

onion  and  half  a  pound  of  suet  very  finely,  or  stale,  a  great  many  more  eggs  will  be 

stew  them  together  until   the    suet    is  necessary. 

melted,    then    pour    it  hot   upon   eight  Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her  Domestic  Cookery, 

spoonfuls  of  biscuit  flour ;  mix  it  well  to-  gives  the  following  list  of  forcemeat  in- 

gether ;  add  a  little  salt,  a  little  g^ted  gredients,  which  may  be  used  according 

nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  ginger;  add  six  to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  cook : — 

eggs ;  put  the  balls  into  the  soup  when  it  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton, 

boils,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  Scraped  ham  or  gammon, 

hour.     The  quantity  of  eggs  and  flour  Fat  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  ham. 

may  appear  disproportioned,  but  the  flour  Beef  suet, 

employed  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  used  for  Veal  suet, 

the  purpose  in  Jewish  families.    Nothing  Butter. 

can  exceed  the  excellence  of  the  balls  Marrow, 

made  after  this  receipt :  they  are  appli-  Crumbs  of  bread, 

cable  to  any  kind  of  soups*  Parsley. 
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the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  danger,  which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of 

Take  of  the  dried  flowers  of  roses  and  strawberries  and  cream ;  and,  generally 

maijoram,  each  two  drachms,  flowers  of  speaking,  those  who  have  eaten  them  witn 

lavender  one  drachm,   and   iris   powder  the  Italian  dressing  will  never  eat  them 

one  drachm ;  rub  the  flowers  in  the  hand,  any  other  way  if  they  can  help  it. 
and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar;  mix        Strawbebbt  Cream.    Boil  some  good 

the  powder  with  the  iris  powder,  and  sift  cream  with  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 

through  a  fine  sieve ;  then  rub  up  with  to  sweeten  it,  and  reduce  it  to  one  half 

the  wnole  seven  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  its  bulk ;  then  add  a  little  rennet,  and  the 

STRAWBERRY.    A  very  agreeable  juice  of  strawberries,  sufficient  to  give  a 

and  wholesome  fruit.    It  is  said  to  con-  good  flavour ;  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
tain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  and        Stawberbt  Marmalade.    Crush  two 

therefore  to  be    tonic;   when   eaten   to  pounds  of  fine  strawberries,    and   pass 

excess,  it  brings  on  flatulency,  but  it  is  them  through  a  sieve ;  then  mix  tnem 

of  short  duration.     The  leaf  is  diuretic,  with  a  strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of 

The  variety  of  strawberries  is  very  great,  sugar,  and  cook  till  the  marmalade  is 

and  some,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultiva-  done. 

tion,  are  brought  to  an  enormous  size,  but        Strup  of  Strawberries.     Proceed 

without  being  improved  in  flavour.  Straw-  in  the  same  way  as  with  mulberries, 
berries  may  be  obtained  at  an  early  period        Strawberrt  Water.    Put  some  very 

by  forcing  them  in  hothouses,  but  they  ripe  strawberries  into  a  linen  cloth,  and 

have  not  the  fine  aroma  of  those  which  press  out  the  juice.     Put  this  into  a  wide- 

grow  in  the  open  air ;  they  may  also  be  mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth  open, 

cultivated  in  pots  in  rooms,  and  be  thus  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the  juice 

obtained  earlier  than  in  the  natural  state,  has  become  clear ;  then  pour  it  off  gently 

The  most  aromatic  strawberries  are  those  into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not  to 

called  the  wood  strawberry.     In  France  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 

these  are  transplanted  into  gardens,  and  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  juice  with 

a  succession  is  kept  up  in  ordinary  seasons  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

until  near  Christmas.    The  best  time  for  of  sugar.     Then  strain  through  a  jelly 

planting  strawberries  is  in  May,  or  in  bag. 

the  beginning  of  June,  before  the  great        [It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  from 

heats  come  on,  and  transplanting  them  in  the  flat  taste  of  strawberries  when  dressed, 

September.      They  must  be  watered  in  it  is  usual  to  add  a  few  raspberries  to 

dry  weather ;  and  at  their  first  bearing,  heighten  the  flavour.] 
only  a  few  of  the  buds  should  be  allowed        STUFFING.    Stuffing  or  forcemeat, 

to  remain.     Particular  care  must  be  taken  called  in  French  Farce,     Other  recipes 

from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  plants,  will  be  found  under  different  heads, 
and  remove  from  them  the  large  white        A  French  Stuffing.     Cut  in  small 

worm,  which  is  their  chief  enemy.     This  pieces  some  undressed  fowl,  put  them  into 

worm  generally  attacks  them  in  llVIay  and  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  little 

June.     Strawberries  are  chiefly  eaten  in  salt,  pepper,   and  nutmeg ;    shake  them 

an  uncooked  state,  with  wine  and  sugar,  over    the    fire  for  ten  minutes,   drain, 

or  cream  and  sugar ;  but  they  also  make  and  let  them  cool ;  put  an  equal  portion  of 

a  good  syrup,    marmalade,   &c.,   and  a  crumbs  of  bread  in  the  same  stewpan,  with 

beverage  is  obtained  from  them,   called  some  broth,  and  a  little  parsley,  chopped 

strawberry  water,  which  is  very  agree-  fine ;    stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 

able  in  warm  weather.  it  becomes  quite  soft ;  let  it  get  cold,  then 

Italian  mode  of  Eating  Straw-  pound  the  rowl  until  it  will  pass  through 

BERRIES    AT    Dbssert.      Take  off  the  a  tammy ;  pound  the  bread  also,  and  put 

stalks  from  as  many  berries  as  will  form  it  through  the  sieve ;  then  put  equal  parts 

one  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  sift  of  the  meat,  butter,  and  bread  together, 

some  mie  loaf  sugar  over  them ;  then  place  and  pound  them  with  yolks  of  eg^  suffi- 

another  layer,  and  sift  again ;  each  layer  cient  to  make  into  a  proper  consistence, 

will  be  found  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  keep  in  a  jar  for  use. 
When  there  are  ^yq  or  six  layers,  cut  a        Stuffing  of  Ham  and  Veal.  Mince 

fresh  lemon  and  squeeze  the  jmce  all  over  equal  quantities  of  ham  and  veal,  a  bunch 

them.    Before  they  are  helped,  let  them  of  parsley,  and  some  pepper ;  put  it  on 

be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may  have  the  fire  wdth  a  little  brotn ;  let  it  stew 

the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  very  gently,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar; 

Thev  may  be  eaten  of  heartily  without  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  bread,  soaked 
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in  milk  and  pounded;  pound  the  whole  Forcemeat    fob    Fish    Soups,     or 

together  with  some   butter,   and  mix  it  Stewed  Fish.     Beat  the  flesh  and  sofit 

with  the  yolks  of  eggs.    Bacon  and  veal  parts  of  a  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a  large 

which  have  been  used  in  braising,  or  any-  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a  hard 

thing"   being  highly    impregnated    with  egg,  a  little  cayenn^  mace,  salt,  and  white 

the  flavour  of  herbs  and  onions,  and  very  pepper,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 

rich,  may  be  employed  afterwards  as  a  crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  liquor,  two 

stuffing-,  pounded  and  mixed  with  panada,  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 

Common  YbaIa  Stuffing.  Take  equal  long  beaten ;  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a 
quantities  of  beef  suet  and  crumbs  of  fine  brown  in  butter, 
bread,  chop  the  suet  very  finely ;  chop  Another,  for  Fish.  Chop,  and  after- 
together  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  add  to  wards  pound  in  a  mortar,  any  kind  of 
them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated  fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or  two,  or  a  tea- 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Ude,  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  but 
who  is  good  authority,  observes,  that  "  it  do  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,  and  the 
would  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  If  for  maigre, 
butter,  and  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar ;"  pound  butter  v^dth  it ;  but  otherwise,  the 
mix  it  up  with  eggs.  Grated  ham  or  fiit  of  bacon  pounded  separately,  and  then 
tongue  may  be  added  to  this  stuffing.  mixed  ;  add  a  third  portion  of  bread,  pre- 

By  mixmg  with  any  potted  meat  or  pared  by  soaking  and  pounding  previously, 

game  an  equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs, 

which  will  always  be  lighter  than  bread-  For  Cutujts.     Get  some  stale  bread, 

crumbs,  the  cook  will  have  at  once  a  very  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  chopped 

fine  species  of  stuffing,  to  be  employed  in  sweet  herbs,  parsley  being  the  principal 

stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c.    Bacon  ingpredient ;   season  it,  and  mix  it  on  a 

or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  plate  with  clarified  butter ;  have  another 

suet,  when  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  plate  of  dry  bread  crumbs.     Brush  the 

cold.  cutlets  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  the 

A   Stuffing  for  Fowls   or  IVIeat.  mixture  on  thickly  with  a  knife,  then  roll 

Shred  a  little  ham  or  gammon,  some  cold  them  in  the  bread  crumbs.     Upon  some 

veal  or  fowl,  some  beef  suet,  a  small  quan-  occasions  this  process  should  be  twice  per- 

tity  of  onion,   some  parsley,  very  little  formed,  in  order  that  the    coating   may 

lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  be  sufficiently  thick, 

and  either  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  Forcemeat  for  Turtle.     A  pound 

bread  crumbs ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  of  fine  fresh  suet,   one   ounce  of  ready 

bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  or  dressed  veal   or  chicken,   chopped  fine, 

strained.    For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mix-  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  shalot  or  onion, 

ture  as  above.  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  penny- 

FoR  A  Hare.     The  scalded  liver,  an  royal,  parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  finely 

anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a  little  suet,  shred ;  beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and 

some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  whites  separately,  as  will  make  the  above 

a  little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  ingredients  into  a  moist  paste ;  roll  into 

all  chopped  fine  ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pep-  small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  a  fresh  lard, 

per,  and  nutmeg,  beat  in  a  mortar  with  putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  up ;  when 

^  ^SS'  o^  *  light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain 

Passover  Balls  for  Soup.     Chop  an  them  before  the  fire.   If  the  suet  be  moist 

onion  and  half  a  pound  of  suet  very  finely,  or  stale,  a  great  many  more  eggs  will  be 

stew  them  together  until   the    suet    is  necessary. 

melted,    then    pour    it  hot   upon   eight  Mrs.  Bundell,  in  her  Domestic  Cookery, 

spoonfuls  oi  biscuit  flour ;  mix  it  well  to-  gives  the  following  list  of  forcemeat  in- 

gether ;  add  a  little  salt,  a  little  grated  gredients,  which  may  be  used  according 

nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  ^nger ;  add  six  to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  cook : — 

eggs ;  put  the  balls  into  the  soup  when  it  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton, 

boils,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  Scraped  ham  or  gammon, 

hour.      The  quantity  of  eggs  and  flour  Fat  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  ham. 

may  appear  disproportioned,  but  the  flour  *         Beef  suet, 

employed  is  or  a  peculiar  kind,  used  for  Veal  suet, 

the  purpose  in  Jewish  families.    Nothing  Butter, 

can  exceed  the  excellence  of  the  balls  Marrow, 

made  after  this  receipt :  they  are  appli-  Crumbs  of  bread, 

cable  to  any  kind  of  soups.  Parsley. 
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the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  danger,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 

Take  of  the  dried  flowers  of  roses  and  strawberries  and  cream ;  and,  generally 

marjoram,  each  two  drachms,  flowers  of  speaking,  those  who  have  eaten  them  witn 

lavender  one   drachm,   and   iris   powder  the  Italian  dressing  will  never  eat  them 

one  drachm ;  rub  the  flowers  in  the  hand,  any  other  way  if  they  can  help  it. 
and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar ;  mix        Strawbebbt  Ck£Am.    Bou  some  good 

the  powder  with  the  iris  powder,  and  sift  cream  with  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 

through  a  fine  sieve ;  then  rub  up  with  to  sweeten  it,  and  reduce  it  to  one  half 

tJie  whole  seven  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  its  bulk ;  then  add  a  little  rennet,  and  the 

STRAWBERRY.    A  very  agreeable  juice  of  strawberries,  sufficient  to  give  a 

and  wholesome  fruit.    It  is  said  to  con-  good  flavour ;  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
tain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  and        Stawbebby  MabmaTjApe.    Crush  two 

therefore  to  be    tonic;   when  eaten   to  pounds  of  fine  strawberries,    and   pass 

excess,  it  brings  on  flatulency,  but  it  is  them  through  a  sieve ;  then  mix  them 

of  short  duration.     The  leaf  is  diuretic,  with  a  strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of 

The  variety  of  strawberries  is  very  great,  sugar,  and  cook  till  the  mannalade  is 

and  some,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultiva-  done. 

tion,  are  brought  to  an  enormous  size,  but        Stbup   of  Stbawbebbies.     Proceed 

without  being  improved  in  flavour.  Straw-  in  the  same  way  as  vdth  mulberries, 
berries  may  be  obtained  at  an  early  period        Stbawbebbt  Water.    Put  some  very 

by  forcing  them  in  hothouses,  but  they  ripe  strawberries  into  a  linen  cloth,  and 

have  not  the  fine  aroma  of  those  which  press  out  the  juice.     Put  this  into  a  wide- 

grow  in  the  open  air ;  they  may  also  be  mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth  open, 

cultivated  in  pots  in  rooms,  and  be  thus  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  imtil  the  juice 

obtained  earlier  than  in  the  natural  state,  has  become  clear ;  then  pour  it  off  gently 

The  most  aromatic  strawberries  are  those  into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not  to 

called  the  wood  strawberry.     In  France  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 

these  are  transplanted  into  gflrdens,  and  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  juice  with 

a  succession  is  kept  up  in  ordinary  seasons  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

until  near  Christmas.     The  best  time  for  of  sugar.     Then  strain  through  a  jelly 

planting  strawberries  is  in  May,   or  in  bag. 

the  beginning  of  June,  before  the  great        [It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  from 

heats  come  on,  and  transplanting  them  in  the  flat  taste  of  strawberries  when  dressed, 

September.      They  must  be  watered  in  it  is  usual  to  add  a  few  raspberries  to 

dry  weather ;  and  at  their  first  bearing,  heighten  the  flavour.] 
only  a  few  of  the  buds  should  be  allowed        STUFFIN'G.    Stuffing  or  forcemeat, 

to  remain.    Particular  care  must  be  taken  called  in  French  Farce,    Other  recipes 

from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  plants,  vtdll  be  found  imder  different  heads, 
and  remove  from  them  the  large  white        A  Fbench  Stuffing.     Cut  in  small 

worm,  which  is  their  chief  enemy.     This  pieces  some  undressed  fowl,  put  them  into 

worm  generally  attacks  them  in  May  and  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  little 

June.     Strawberries  are  chiefly  eaten  in  salt,  pepper,   and  nutmeg ;    shake  them 

an  uncooked  state,  with  wine  and  sugar,  over    the    fire  for  ten   minutes,    drain, 

or  cream  and  sugar ;  but  they  also  make  and  let  them  cool ;  put  an  equal  portion  of 

a  good  syrup,    marmalade,   &c.,   and  a  crumbs  of  bread  in  the  same  stewpan,  with 

beverage  is  obtained  from  them,   called  some  broth,  and  a  little  parsley,  chopped 

strawberry  water,  which  is  very  agree-  fine ;    stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 

able  in  warm  weather.  it  becomes  quite  soft ;  let  it  get  cold,  then 

Italian  mode  of  Eating  Stbaw-  pound  the  rowl  until  it  will  pass  through 

BEBBIE8    at    Dessebt.      Take  off  the  a  tammy ;  pound  the  bread  also,  and  put 

stalks  from  as  many  berries  as  will  form  it  through  the  sieve ;  then  put  equal  parts 

one  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  sift  of  the  meat,  butter,  and  bread  together, 

some  mie  loaf  sugar  over  them ;  then  place  and  pound  them  with  yolks  of  eggs  suffi- 

another  layer,  and  sift  again ;  each  layer  cient  to  make  into  a  proper  consistence, 

will  be  found  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  keep  in  ajar  for  use. 
When  there  are  five  or  six  layers,  cut  a        Stuffing  of  Ham  and  Veal.  Mmce 

fresh  lemon  and  squeeze  the  juice  all  over  equal  quantities  of  ham  and  veal,  a  bmich 

them.     Before  they  are  helped,  let  them  of  parsley,  and  some  pepper ;  put  it  on 

be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may  have  the  fire  with  a  little  brotn ;  let  it  stew 

the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  very  gently,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar; 

They  may  be  eaten  of  heartily  without  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  bread,  soaked 
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in  milk  and  pounded;  pound  the  whole  Forcemeat     fob    Fish    Soups,     on 

together  with  some   hutter,   and  mix  it  Stewed  Fish.     Beat  the  tiesh  and  soft 

with  the  yolks  of  eggs.    Bacon  and  veal  parts  of  a  lobster,  lialf  aii  anchovy,  a  large 

which  have  been  used  in  braising,  or  any-  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a  hard 

thing  being  highly    impregnated    with  egg^  a  little  cayenne*,  mace,  salt,  and  white 

the  Savour  of  herbs  and  onions,  and  very  pepper,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 

rich,  may  be  employed  afterwards  as  a  crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  liquor,  two 

stuffing,  pounded  and  mixed  with  panada,  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 

Common  Veai.  Stuffing.  Take  equal  long  beaten ;  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a 
quantities  of  beef  suet  and  crumbs  of  fine  brown  in  butter, 
bread,  chop  the  suet  very  finely ;  chop  Another,  for  Fish.  Chop,  and  after- 
together  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  add  to  wards  pound  in  a  mortar,  any  kind  of 
them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated  fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or  two,  or  a  tea- 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Ude,  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  but 
who  is  good  authority,  observes,  that  "  it  do  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,  and  the 
would  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  If  for  maig^e, 
butter,  and  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar  ;**  pound  butter  with  it ;  but  otherwise,  the 
mix  it  up  with  eggs.  Grated  ham  or  fiit  of  bacon  pounded  separately,  and  then 
tongue  may  be  added  to  this  stuffing.  mixed ;  add  a  third  portion  of  bread,  pre- 

By  mixmg  with  any  potted  meat  or  pared  by  soaking  and  pounding  previously, 

game  an  equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs, 

which  will  always  be  lighter  than  bread-  For  Cutlets.     Get  some  stale  bread, 

crumbs,  the  cook  will  have  at  once  a  very  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  chopped 

fine  species  of  stuffing,  to  be  employed  in  sweet  herbs,  parsley  being  the  principal 

stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c.    Bacon  ingredient ;   season  it,  and  mix  it  on  a 

or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  plate  with  clarified  butter ;  have  another 

suet,  when  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  plate  of  dry  bread  crumbs.     Brush  the 

cold.  cutlets  with  yolk  of  egg^  and   put   the 

A  Stuffing   for  Fowls  or  Meat,  mixture  on  tmckly  with  a  knife,  then  roll 

Shred  a  little  ham  or  gammon,  some  cold  them  in  the  bread  crumbs.     Upon  some 

veal  or  fowl,  some  beef  suet,  a  small  quan-  occasions  this  process  should  be  twice  per- 

tity  of  onion,    some  parsley,  very  little  formed,  in  order  that  the    coating  may 

lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  be  sufficiently  thick, 

and  either  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  Forcemeat  for  Turtle.     A  pound 

bread  crumbs  ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  of  fine  fresh  suet,   one  ounce  of  ready 

bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  or  dressed  veal   or  chicken,   chopped   fine, 

strained.   For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mix-  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  shalot  or  onion, 

ture  as  above.  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  penny- 

FoB  a  Hare.     The  scalded  liver,  an  royal,  parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  finely 

anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a  little  suet,  shred ;  beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and 

some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  maijoram,  whites  separately,  as  will  make  the  above 

a  little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  ingredients  into  a  moist  paste ;  roll  into 

all  chopped  fine  ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pep-  small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  a  fresh  lard, 

per,  and  nutmeg,  beat  in  a  mortar  with  putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  up ;  when 

'^^  ^gg"*  o^  ^  light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain 

Passover  Balls  for  Soup.     Chop  an  them  before  the  fire.   If  the  suet  be  moist 

onion  and  half  a  pound  of  suet  very  finely,  or  stale,  a  great  many  more  eggs  will  be 

stew  them   together  until   the    suet    is  necessary. 

melted,    then    pour    it  hot   upon   eight  Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her  Domestic  Cookery^ 

spoonfuls  of  biscuit  flour ;  mix  it  well  to-  gives  the  following  list  of  forcemeat  in- 

gether ;  add  a  little  salt,  a  little  grated  gredients,  which  may  be  used  according 

nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  ^nger ;  add  six  to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  cook : — 

eggs ;  put  the  balls  into  the  soup  when  it  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton, 

boils,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  Scraped  ham  or  gammon, 

hour.     The  quantity  of  eggs  and  flour  Fat  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  ham. 

may  appear  disproportioned,  but  the  flour  *         Beef  suet, 

employed  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  used  for  Veal  suet, 

the  purpose  in  Jewish  fiunilies.    Nothing  Butter, 

can  exceed  the  excellence  of  the  balls  Marrow, 

made  after  this  receipt :  they  are  appli-  Crumbs  of  bread, 

table  to  any  kiud  of  soups.  Pareley. 
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Yolk  and  white  of  eggs  well  beaten,    parties,  instead  of  punch,  groc;,  or  negus, 
to  bind  the  mixture.  The  sugar  in  general  use  is  of  two  kinds : 

Cold  sole.  that  which  is  made  from  the  boiled  and 

Oysters.  crystallized  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 

Anchovy*  that  which  is  produced  from  the  sweet 

Lobsters.  juice  of  the  beet  root.    In  England,  how- 

Tarragon,  ever,  there  is  very  little  of  the  latter,  the 

Savory.  moderate  price  of  colonial  sugar  rendering 

Pennyroyal.  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  a  mannfac- 

Knotted  maijoram.  ture  of  this  description.  The  adulteration 

Thyme  and  lemon-thyme.  of  sugar,  which  was  said  to  be  carried  on 

Basil.  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  when  the 

Sage.  article  was  dearer  than  it  is  now,  is  little 

Lemon  peel.  practised ;  and  it  requires  but  very  slight 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs.  experience  to  detect  it,  either  in  the  state 

Mace  and  cloves.  of  moist  or  refined  sugar.    It  is  a  mistake 

Cayenne.  •  to  purchase  the  coarser  kinds  of  white 

Grarlic.  sugar  as  an  economy ;  for  just  in  propor- 

Shalot.  tion  with  the  fineness  of  the  lump,  is  its 

Onion.  saccharine  quality.     In  brown   sugars, 

Chives.  however,  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  good. 

Chervil.  the  coarser  containing  frequently  more 

Pepper.  saccharine  strength  than  those  which  are 

Salt.  fine ;  consequently,  where  the  high  flavour 

Nutmeg.  of  strong  moist  sugar  is  not  an  objection, 

Jamaica  pepper  in  fine  powder,  or    it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  finer 
two  or  three  cloves.  sorts. 

SUGAR.    The  nutritive  properties  of       To  Make  Sybup.     The  solution  of 
sugar  are  very  great ;   and  this  article    sugar  and  water  by  means  of  boiling  is 
appears  to  form  the  basis,  more  or  less,  of    very  necessary  for  many  preserves  and 
all  those  vegetable  and  fio-inaceous  sub-    other  articles.    It  is  made,  if  required  to 
stances  which  give  the  greatest  support  to    be  strong,  by  merely  adding  as  much 
human  life.     As  it  is  almost  a  general    water  as  will  cover  the  sugar,  and  boiling 
rule,  however,  that  the  most  nutritious    it  for  a  long  time  gently,  removmg  the 
substances,  in  an  unmodified  form,  are  the    scum  as  long  as  any  continues  to  rise, 
most  difficult  of  digestion,  persons  whose    The  stronger  the  syrup  is  required,  the 
digestive  powers  are  feeble  should    not    longer  it  must  simmer.     When  done,  put 
indulge  extensively  in  the  use  of  sugar,    it  by  in  bottles  for  use. 
The  practice  of  giving  sweet  things  to        Bablet  Sugab.    Melt  some  sugar  over 
children  is  highly  injurious ;   for   even    the  fire  with  a  decoction  of  barley,  mixed 
those  of  the  strongest  dig^tive  powers    vnth  whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten  into  a 
may  have  them  enfeebled  by  this  habit,    light  froth ;  tins  is  then  passed  through  a 
Taken  in  moderation,  with  those  articles    jelly  bag,  and  again  boiled  until  it  fonts 
which  do  not  of  themselves  abound  in    large  bubbles ;  then  throw  it  out  on  a 
saccharine  matter,  sugar,  however,  rarely    marble  slab  or  table,   which  has  heen 
mroduces  any  serious  inconvenience.    lu    lightly  rubbed  over  with  oil  of  sweet 
France,  grown  persons  as  well  as  chil-    almonds ;  when  the  bubbles  disappear,  it 
dren  take  much  more  sugar  than  is  con-    is  rolled  into  roimd  sticks,  and  len  to  cool 
ducive  to  health.     In  their  coifee  they    and  harden. 

use  four  times  as  much  as  an  Englishman  Sugab  Candt.  Clarify  four  pounds  of 
would  take ;  and  they  also  consume  a  lump  sugar,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
great  deal  mixed  with  cold  water  as  a  simmer  with  a  little  water,  over  the  fire, 
beverage.  Against  the  latter  practice,  until  by  taking  up  a  little  on  a  spoon,  and 
however,  much  cannot  be  said  ;-fiw.  it  is  blowing  to  it,  you  find  it  fly  off  in  small 
in  most  cases  a  substitute  for  the  stronger  flakes ;  then  having  scummed  it  well,  take 
and  exciting  drinks  preferred  by  the  it  off  the  fire,  throw  into  it  a  quarter  of  a 
English.  Indeed,  a  glass  of  sugar  and  glass  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  pour  the 
water,  taken  occasionally,  is  a  very  re-  whole  out  into  an  earthen  dish ;  cover  it 
freshing  beverage ;  and,  with  the  addition  over,  and  put  it  into  an  oven  for  eight 
of  a  few  drops  of ,  orange  flower  water,  it  days,  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal 
"  • — V  wisely  taken  in  French  evening  temperature;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
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drain  off  the  synip,  and  the  candy  will       SWEET  HERBS.    A  btinch  of  sweet 

remain  attached  to  the  dish,  which  must  herbs  is  composed  of  parsley,  sweet  nuir- 

be  wanned,  in  order  more  readily  to  allow  joram,  winter  savoiy,  and  orange  and 

the  candy  to  be  detached.  lemon  thyme.   The  parsley  should  predo- 

SuGAB  Fjlums.     Under  this  ^neral  minate. 
head  are  included  the  whole  variety  of       SYLLABUB,  mixed  with  sugar,  juice 

articles  of  this  kind  sold  by  the  confec-  of  fruits,  &c.    They  are  either  scJid  or 

tioners,  from  the  common  sugar-plum  to  whipped. 

the  ahnond,  and  other  kernels,  &c.,  covered        Stixabitb  with  Cakbs.    Steep  spunge 

with  sugar,  and  also  the  compound  paste  biscuits,  or  any  other  cakes,  in  equal  quan- 

of  fruit  and  sugar.    They  are  made  in  titles  of  port,  claret,  and  brandy ;  mash 

the  following  way : — ^Take  a  copper  pan  them  up  wilii  a  spoon,  and  add  grated 

orbasin,  in  uieform  of  astewpan,  havmgr  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel,  lemon  juioe, 

two  holes  by  which  it  may  be  suspended  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded  to' 

by  cords  from  a  ceiling,  and  a  kind  of  paste,  and  suffident  sugar  to  make  the 

handle  hoia  the  middle,  to  facilitate  the  whole  sweet ;  the  quantity  of  the  above 

frequent  agitation  by  the  hand ;  let  this  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  syllabub 

pan  be  suspended  at  about  four  inches  from  required ;  put  all  these  ingredients  into  a 

a  brasier  of  charcoal,  and  having  put  the  bowl,  and  let  the  milk  of  a  cow  be  mUked 

articles  which  are  to  be  covered  with  sugar  upon  them,  adding  a  little  good  cream 

into  the  pan   with  some  strong  syrup,  and  sifted  loaf  sugar.    A  very  good  syl- 

shake  the  pan,  so  that  every  part  of  the  labub  may  be  made  by  mixing  ^f  a  pint 

articles  may  be  covered,  and  keep  ag^tat-  of  sherry,  half  a  pint  of  mountain,  a  wine- 

mg  them  until  the  sugar  is  dry;  then  add  glass  of  any  ratoiSa,  (see  Ratafuls,)  half 

more  syrup,  and  agitate  till  dry;  and  con-  a  pound  of  pounded  white  sugar,  some 

tinue  to  do  the  same  until  the  desired  grated  nutmeg,  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon, 

thickness  is  obtained.  If  blanched  almonds  and  the  juice  ca  a  lemon ;  when  these  have 

or  nuts,  for  instance,  be  put  into  the  pan  been  well  stirred  together,  and  the  sugar 

in  this  way,  they  will  acquire  any  thick-  is  dissolved,  add  a  quart  of  rich  cream, 

ness  of  sugar  required,  and  their  original  and  whisk  it  up  until  it  froths  well;  put 

shape  will  be  preserved.    It  will  be  the  some  macaroons,  or  spunge  biscuit,  into  a 

same  with  any  paste  of  fruit  and  sugar,  dish,  and  pile  the  froth  upon  them ;  or 

but  this  must  be  dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  syllabub  may  be  served  in  glasses.  K 

the  pan.  the  whites  of  six  eggs  be  whipped  up  with 

SWEETBREADS,  fVBAL.)    A  de-  tiie  syllabub,  it  may  be  served  up  dif- 

licatQ  portion  of  the  calf,  light  of  diges-  ferently,  but  the  whipping  must  be  con- 

tion,  but  not  very  nutritive.    It  is  much  tinued  for  a  long  time;  as  the  froth  rises, 

recommended  to  invalids  when  the  stomach  put  it  upon  a  sieve  to  dry,  and  having 

is  unable  to  digest  more  solid  food.  Sweet-  half  filled  wine-glasses  with  wine,  fill  them 

breads  are  cooked  in  various  ways,  (see  up  with  the  froth.    The  common  syllabub 

Veal,)  and  are  also  made  into  a  pie,  either  is    generally  served   without  cream    or 

with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  whipping;  wine,  nutmeg,  sugar,  grated 

meat,  but  alone  they  are  rather  tasteless,  lemon-peel,  with  or  without  a  little  brandy 

The  following  sweetbread  pie  is  very  pa-  or  liqueur,  are  mixed  in  a  basin,  and  the 

latable: — Stew  the    sweetbreads,    sliced  milk  of  the  cow  is  milked  upon  them; 

thickly,  fi^r  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  quantity  of  milk  is  generally  in  the 

white  stock,  with  a  few  fine  herbs  and  proportion  of  three  pints  to  one  pint  of 

chopped  shalot,  and  mushrooms,  salt,  pep-  wine,  but  this  may  be  reduced  or  in- 

per,  and  a   good-sized  piece  of  butter ;  creased,  according  to  taste, 
then  put  them  into  a  pie  dish  with  some         SYRUP.      A  preparation  of  sugar 

ox  palates,  previously  boiled  very  tender,  and  water.   (See  Liqububs.)  Dr.  Guerin, 

or  the  remains  of  a  roasted  fowl,  and  a  in  his  Chymiste  Populairej  recommends 

little  ham,  some  peas,  or  aspara^s  tops,  the  following  method  of  making  syrup 

and  the  yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  as  attended  with  less  trouble  than  the 

and  forcemeat  balls;  over  the  whole  put  ordinary  mode  of  boiling: — ^For  ten  bottles 

thin  slices  of  hi  bacon ;  put  on  a  crust,  of  any  syrup  dissolve  seven  pounds  of 

and  bake  as  a  pie,  or  bake  without  a  crust,  sugar,  broken  into  small  bits,  in  six  pints 

and  when  done  put  it  into  a  vol  au  vent,  of  cold  water ;  then  filter  carefully.     On 

(See  Vot  AU    V  ent.)     Water  may  be  the  other  hand,  mix  in  five  pints  of  spirits 

used  intead  of  stock,  if  a  little  rich  gravy  of  wine,  the  essences  and  colours,  and  add 

be  added.  the  water  by  small  quantities  at  a  tixF' 
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stirring  constantly ;  then  filter  the  whole,  quantity,  as  the  flavour  is  strong.    A 

This  method  of  Dr.   Guerin  is  not  so  small  quantity  of   tarragon  infu^  in 

good  as  boiling  the  syrup,  and  scumming  water  in  the  same  way  as  tea,  gives  tone 

it  repeatedly,  for  it  has  not  the  fine  oily  to  the  stomach  in   cases  of  indigestion, 

appearance,   which  is    so   important    to  A  dry,  loamy  soil  is  best  suited  for  this 

syrups  and  liqueurs.     When  very  great  plant,  but  that  which  grows  in  a  moist 

clearness  is  required,  it  is  customary  to  soil  is  considered  the  most  wholesome, 

add  the  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up,  to  the  It   is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 

syrup  whilst  it  is  hot ;  and  after  beating  in  the  spring,  and  pliuiting  the  young 

it  well  in,  to  strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  shoots. 

This,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  and  TEA.    Although  the  black  and  the 

even  the  straining,  if  the  sugar  be  very  green  tea  are  from  the  same  plants,  the 

clear,  and  the  syrup  be  well  skimmed  action  upon  the  nervous  system  is  by  no 

when  boiling,  may  be  dispensed  with,  means  die  same.     Many  persons  who 

On  the  Continent  the  juices  of  various  drink  black  tea  regfularly,  without  incon- 

fruits   are   mixed  with  sugar,   and  sold  venience,  would  be  very  much  affected 

under  the  name  of  sirop :  such  as  Sirop  de  by  even  a  small  quantity  of  green  tea. 

Groseilles,SiropdeFramboises,&c.,wmch,  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  ill  effects 

mixed  with  water,  form  a  very  refresh-  of  the  latter  arise  from  its  being  prepared 

ing  beverage  in  hot  weather.     One  gene-  by  the  Chinese  with  the  aid  of  copperas, 

ral  direction  will  do  for  compound  syrups  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error,  as  the 

of  this  kind :  let  the  fruit  be  put  mto  a  leaves   of  the  tea  plant,  previous  to  be- 

stewpan,   and   boiled  for  five   minutes ;  ing  dried  and  rolled  up  for  the  market, 

then  squeeze  out  the  juice;  and  having  are  dipped  in  boiling  water;  and  as  the  tea 

strained  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  add  it  to  which  is  intended  to  be  black  is  exposed 

the  syrup  of  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  to  its  action  for  a  much  longer  period 

half  a  pound  of  juice  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  than  that  which  is  to  be  green,  it  is  pro- 

The  syrup  must  be  good  for  this  purpose,  bable  that  some  of  its   exciting  proper- 

the  water  being  evaporated  by  boiling,  ties  are  thus  removed.     Whatever  may 

until  the  syrup  is  very  thick  ;  when  the  be  the  causes  of  the  difference,  however, 

juice  and  the  syrup  are  mixed,  pass  again  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  difference 

through  a  jelly  bag.  does  exist.     Hence  it  is  that  in  many 

fiunilies  only  black  tea  is  used,  in  others 

TAMARIND.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  the  proportion  of  tea  is  as  one-third  or 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  West  In-  one-fourth  green;  the  latter  may  be  con- 
dies,  and  is  imported  from  thence  in  a  sidered  to  be  the  most  usual  practice  in  Eng- 
preserved  state,  with  sugar.  Tamarinds  land,  although  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mixed  with  water  make  a  refreshing  mon  to  mix  the  black  and  green  in  equal 
drink  in  fevers;  and  they  are  slightly  quantities.  The  quality  of  the  tea  depends 
laxative..  much,  of  course,  upon  the  price  at  which  it 

TANSY.     Some  of  the  old  herbalists  is  sold;  but  some  of  the  higher  priced,  as 

assign   sovereign  virtues    to    this   herb,  well  as  the  low  priced  teas  are  frequently 

The^  do  not  appear  to  have  been  merited,  adulterated  by  the  Chinese,  by  mixing 

and  it  is  now  rarely  used  in  medicine,  with  them  the    leaves  of  other  plants. 

Tansy  tea,  however,  is  occasionally  used  Teas  are   very  much  improved  by  the 

for  what  is  called  sweetening  the  blood,  length  of  time  required  for  transporting 

It  is  of  little  value  in  cookery.     Tansy  them  to  Europe,  and  it  is  generally  al- 

will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  propa-  lowed  that  the  teas  which  come  overland, 

gated  by  separating  the  roots.  when  carefiilly  packed,   are   superior  to 

TAPIOCA.'  A  preparation  from  the  those  which  are  brought  by  sea.  In  Bus- 
flower  of  the  maniocks,  or  cassada  tree ;  sia  fine  teas  are  sold  for  as  much  as  three 
it  is  nourishing,  and  light  of  digestion,  and  four  guineas  a  pound ;  and  even  in 
It  is  used  as  a  diet  for  mvalids,  and  for  China  the  superior  qualities,  which  are 
soups  and  puddings.  (See  Pastry.)  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
When  used  in  soups  it  should  not  be  rich,  are  sold  for  as  much  as  two  and 
cooked  too  long,  as  it  would,  after  absorb-  three  guineas  per  pound ;  of  these  teas 
ing  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  boiled,  be-  very  few  find  their  way  to  Endand. 
come  thick  and  glutinous.  Those  chiefly  used  by  persons  who  do  not 

TARRAGON.    This  is  a  highly  aro-  look  at  price,  vary  from  eight  to  fifteen 

matic  plant,  and  is  frequently  used  to  fla-  shillings  per  pound,  but  very  fiiir  tea  may 

vour  salad ;  but  it  should  be  in   small  be  had  at  a  much  lower  jrate.     In  making 
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tea  it  is  important  that  the  water  should  of  brandy,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
have  boiled,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  Doctor.    If  after  this  the  sensation  should 
chemists  that  the   water  should  not  be  still  remain,  tea  should  be  cautiously  ab- 
poured  on  whilst  boiling,  but  allowed  to  stained  from,  until,  by  some  other  bever- 
stand  for  two  or  three  moments,  in  order  age,  such,  for  instance,  as  good  wholesome 
that  the  ebullition  may  pass  off.     It  is  beer,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  has  been  re- 
supposed  that  if  the  water  be  poured  on  stored.    Where  Chinese  tea  is  found  to 
at  the  boiling  point,  the  tannin  of  the  tea  disagree  with  the  stomach,  an  infusion  of 
is  extracted,  which  is  not  the  case  when  English  herbs  is  sometimes  used  with 
the  contrary  practice  is  observed.     Some  good  effect.      Some  infuse  an  ounce  of 
prudent  housewives,   who  look  to   eco-  the  common  green  broom  of  the  fields  in 
nomy,  put  into  the  tea-pot  a  piece  of  car-  a  pint  of  water  over  night,  and  drink  it  in 
bonate  of  soda,  which,  by  softening  the  the  morning,  quite  cold,  but  this  is  rather 
water,  assists  in  extracting  the  virtue  of  as  medicine  where  there  is  a  dropsical  ten- 
the  tea.    This,  if  not  a  successful  mode,  dency,  than  as  tea.    As  substitutes  for 
is  at  least  a  very  harmless  one.     The  tea-  tea,  tsiken  in  the  usual  way,  with  milk 
pot  should  always  be  of  metal,  because  and  sugar,   there  are,  sage,  peppermint,* 
metals  are  in  general  bad  conductors  of  horehound,  the  black  currant  leaves,  in 
caloric.      The    saving  by  this  alone  is  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  by  weight  to 
equal  at  least  to  fifteen  per  cent.    For  the  pint  of  water,   more  or  less,   as  it 
persons  whose  incomes  are  so  limited  that  agrees.     In  France,  for  the  purpose   of 
the  expense  of  tea  becomes  a  consideration,  either  health  or  economy,  some  of^the  in- 
it  may  be  recommended  to  preserve  the  habitants  of  the  provinces  infuse  the  leaves 
leaves  after  the  first  infusion,  and  boil  of  a  little  plant,  called  the  Gau/Ziera  pro- 
them  up  :  the  tea  has  not,   indeed,   the  cumbcTis,  which  is  of  the  fiunily  ot  the 
same  fine  fiavour,  but  it  is  quite  as  strong  heaths,  and  is  a  native  of  Canada,   but 
on  the  second  occasion  as  the  first ;  and  by  grows  freely  in  mil  moderately  cold  cli- 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  firesh  mates,  in  a  siandy  soil.    Sels,  one  of  the 
tea,  it  may  be  used  a  third  time  by  boil-  most  distinguished  botanists  of  the  last 
ing  again.     This  fisuit  is  not  to  be  neg-  century,  inrorms  us  that  the  leaf  of  this 
lected  by  persons  who  cannot  afford  the  plant  has  a  closer  resemblance  in  flavour 
expense  of  drinking  strong  tea  by  having  to  that  of  the  tea  plant  than  any  other 
a  fresh  infusion  eveiy  time.     The  action  that  is  known.     Hall^,  another  botanist, 
of  tea  on  the  human  mime  is  a  question  of  who  repeated  the   experiment  of   Sels, 
dispute  with  many  learned  pnysicians ;  assures  us  also  that  it  not  only  resembles 
by  some  it  is  called  a  slow  poison,  whilst  Chinese  tea  in  fiavour,  but  tliat  it  has  all 
others,  who  speak  of  it  as  "  the  cup  that  its  agreeable  qualities,  without  any  of  the 
cheers,  but  not  inebriates,**  can  find  no  injuriously  stimulating  properties  which 
language  sufficiently  eulogistic  for  their  are  attributed  to  the  Chinese  beverage, 
favourite  beverage.     The  general  opinion  He    recommends,    however,    that    even 
is,  that  moderately  used  it  is  a  gentle  where  Chinese  tea  does  not  agree  with 
tonic,  and  produces  its  salutary  effects  by  the  stomach,  a  quantity  of  it  should  be 
being  naturally  combined  with  a  peculiar  mixed  with  the  other,  by  way  of  economy, 
aroma,  which  is  exclusively  contained  in  In    Switzerland,   the    leaves   of   several 
the  plant.     When  the  stomach  is  much  plants  are  used  as  substitutes  for  tea,  and 
enfeebled,  experience  shews  that  it  is  ne-  the  manu&cturers   of  the  herbs  have  so 
cessary  to  abstain  occasionally  from  the  closely  imitated  the   appearance  of  the 
use  of  this  beverage,  and  there  are  many  exotic  plant,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
instances  where  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  detect  the  appearance,  except  by  the  taste : 
half  a  drachm  of  the  common  hop,  which  this,     however,    is  very  different.      In 
is  also  a  bitter  combined  with  aroma,  in  England,  a  composition,  called  Dr.  Solan- 
a  pint  of  water,  has  given  all  the  good  der  s  herb  tea,  enjoyed  for  many  years  a 
effects  of  the  infusion  of  tea,  where  tea  high  degree  of  celebrity.    Whatever  its 
has  disagreed.     Whenever,  afiber  drinking  medicin^  properties  may  be,  it  certainly 
tea,  an  unpleasant  or  metallic  sensation  is  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  in  taste  to 
felt  in  the  mouth,  it  is  a  decided  proof  the  article  for  which  it  is  recommended 
that  the  exciting  properties  of  the  plant  as  a  substitute.     The  Swiss  vulneraire, 
have  been  more  than  the  stomach  could  which  is  a  collection  of  various  herbs 
bear.    In  this  case  it  is  recommended  to  sold  in  packets,  is  also  used  as  a  substitute 
take  in  each  cup  of  tea  either  a  small  por-  for  tea.     The  flavour  of  this  composition 
tion  of  powdered  ginger,  or  a  teaspoonful  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Soland' 
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herb  tea,  bat  it  is  sdll  by  no  means  pica-  a  quart  of  boiling  water  was  poured  upon 

sant,  nor  so  grateful  to  the  stomach,  al-  a  single  tea-spoonfiil  of  green  tea,  and 

though,  medicinally,  it  is  said  to  produce  when  it  had  stood  for  about  ten  minutes, 

yety  good  effects.  £^tensiTe  adulterations  to  extract  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the 

of  Chinese  tea  by  the  common  sloe  lea^  so  tea,  the  water  was  thrown  away,  under 

Ereparedas  to  resemble  the  genuine  article,^  the  belief  that  the  first  infosion  was  un- 
ave  been  firmn  time  to  time  detected,  wholesome ;  another  quart  of  boiling 
At  one  time  it  was  said  that  at  least  100  water  was  tiien  poured  upon  it,  and  this 
fimiilies  were  engaged  in  this  illicit  pro-  was  the  liquid  called  tea,  which  was 
cess  in  the  metropolis  alone ;  but  the  served  to  customers.  A  few  years  have 
heavy  penalties  inflicted  upon  those  who  effected  a  great  change.  Tea,  which  was 
were  detected,  have,  it  is  presumed,  ma-  £>rmerly  sold  by  i^pothecaries  only,  is  now 
terially,  if  not  entirely,  checked  this  atro-  k^t  by  every  grocer,  and  although  the 
cious  ninid.  consumption  is  very  small  indeed,  as 
^  Seven  or  eight  kinds  of  green  tea  are  compared  with  Enghmd,  it  has  increased 
brought  to  Europe ;  the  two  kinds  most  at  least  tenfold  in  the  same  number  of 
used  are  pearl  and  hyson.  The  name  of  years.  Tea  is  served  at  every  respectable 
pearl  tea  is  given  on  account  of  the  nearly  party,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
round  form  of  the  prepared  leaf;  the  co-  brei9dast.  The  French,  however,  still 
lour  of  this  tea  when  in  its  prime  state  is  drink  weak  tea,  and  it  is  generally  green. 
of  a  fine  silvery  green ;  the  colour  of  It  is  one  of  the  &vourite  tisanes,  or  diinks, 
hyson  is  of  a  de^  green,  approaching  to  for  persons  who  have  disordered  their 
black;  the  smelt  is  agreeable,  and  im-  stomachs  by  eating  too  copiously.  Tea 
proves  vntb  age,  if  the  tea  be  kept  tho^  punch  is  a  mvourite  beverage  at  the  better 
roughly  free  m>m  contact  with  tiie  air.  kind  of  coffee  houses.]  —  Tsakslatob. 
This,  and  all  other  teas, should  be  kept  in  ''If  the  tea  which  has  been  used  be 
leaden  or  china  canisters,  and  not  in  hot-  dried  and  put  away,  it  may  be  used  with 
ties,  for  it  is  almost  as  important  to  ex-  great  advantage  for  the  washing  of  nan- 
elude  light  as  ur.  Green  tea,  when  taken  keens,  if  boiled  in  the  water  in  which  the 
to  excess,  has  a  severe  and  injurious  action  nankeens  are  to  be  washed,  as  it  preserves 
upon  the  nerves.  There  are  several  kinds  the  colour.  Tea  leaves,  whilst  moist, 
of  black  tea,  of  which  that  most  used  is  should  also  be  thrown  over  carpets  before 
bohea,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best,  un-  sweq)ing  them." 
less  it  be  choice — ^viz.,  the  finer  leaves  of  THYmE.  A  fine  aromatic  herb,  used 
this  kind  separated  and  sold  by  them-  green  for  seasonings.  When  distilled  it 
selves.  Black  tea  acquires  that  colour,  yields  a  very  strong  essential  oil,  little 
from  being,  in  its  first  preparation,  left;  used  in  medicine,  except  as  a  remedy  for 
for  a  longer  time  in  boihng  water ;  it  is  tooth-ache,  in  which  case,  however,  its 
consequently  less  acrid,  and,  at  the  same  chief  property  appears  to  be  the  promo- 
time,  less  aromatic,  than  green  tea.  The  tion  of  tiie  secretion  of  saliva  by  its 
use  of  tea  began  to  spread  in  Europe  in  pungency ;  this  oil  is  also  used,  but  in 
1666.  At  present  it  is  become  so  general,  very  small  quantities,  as  a  component  part 
that  there  are  consumed  annually  in  Eu-  of  some  perfumes.  It  grows  well  m  a 
rope  more  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds,  light,  dry,  and  not  very  rich  soil,  and  is 
The  use  of  tea  is  most  general  in  low  and  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  mint, 
damp  climates,  such  as  Hollfmd  and  Eng-  or  is  obtained  firom  seed  sown  in  the 
land;  in  France  it  is  tdcen  rather  from  spring. 

fashion  than  necessity."  [The  editor  of  TOBACCO.  The  abuse  of  this  narcotic 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Menages^  should  plant  is  productive  of  the  most  serious 
have  corrected  this  statement,  which  was  consequences  to  health,  as  it  impairs  mate- 
made  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  A  rially  the  digestive  fimctions.  Persons 
few  years  ago,  tea  was  only  used  as  a  real  who  wish  to  enjoy  their  food  will  do  well 
or  supposed  remedy,  taken  very  weak,  for  to  Refrain  from  smoking,  or  taking  snuf^ 
indigestion,  and  here  and  there  it  was  except  with  great  moderation.  If  the 
served  as  a  beverage  in  &shionable  so-  habit  be  not  in  all  cases  alike  injurious  to 
ciety.  So  littie  was  known  of  tea  and  the  stomach,  or  rather,  if  in  some  there  is 
tea-making  in  France  twenty  years  ago,  no  immediate  indication  of  derangement 
that .  at  the  Cqfe  Anglais  in  JParis,  tiie  from  this  cause,  let  it  not  be  uoagined 
fashionable  oafig  of  the  French,  as  it  is  of  that  there  is  no  baneful  action  going  on  in 
English  visitors,  the  mode  of  making  tea  the  system.  Excessive  indulgence  u> 
for  a  customer  was  the  following: — about  smoking,  or  snuff-taking,  must  be  more 
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or  less  injurious  in  every  case,  and  in  too  tainly  less  positive  than  those  which  arise 

many  it  lays  the  foundation  of  incurable  from  smokins',   and  its  offensiveness  is 

malady.    The  effects,  however,  are  very  confined  to  the  offender ;  and  as  we  do 

different,  according  to  the  temperament  of  not  entertain  the  hope  that  anything  here 

the  individual.    Some  excessive  smokers  said  will  induce  smokers  to  lay  aside  the 

bring  on  obesity  and  general  fulness  of  habit  altogether,  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 

habit,  which  not  unfrequently  ends   in  caution  in  the  indulgence  of  it  may  be 

apoplexy ;     others     become    excessively  useful.     When  the  stomach  is  evidently, 

lean,  and,  as  the  French  say,  desseche^  from  the  sensations  of  the  individual,  out 

and  with  them  pulmonary  consumption  is  of  order,  it  is  advisable  to  lay  aside  the 

to  be  dreaded.    When  the  functions  of  pipe  or  cigar  if  the  slightest  inconvenience 

the  stomach  are  impaired  by  smoking,  is  found  to  arise  from  it,  and  to  refrain 

high  stimulating  food  is  craved  for,  yet,  from  smoking  until  the  tone  of  the  sto- 

the  digestion  being  weak,  such  food  should  mach  has  been  restored  by  diet,  or  by  the 

be  carefully  avoided.     Generally  speak-  use  of  a  tonic  medicine.    As  a  proof  of 

ing,  the  smoker  who  indulges  in  the  habit  what  injury  may  be  done  by  smoking, 

to  excess   requires  no  other  monitor  to  where  the  stomach  is  debilitated,  we  give 

remind  him  of  his  folly   than  his  own  the  following  statement  from  a  gentleman, 

sensations ;  his   nights   are  restless  and  whose  veracity  may  be  relied  upon ; — 

feverish,  he  rises  with  a  parched  mouth  "Being  at  Lisbon,    says  our  informant, 

and  a  foul  taste,  and  during  the  day  has  "  and  suffering  at  the  time  from  chronic 

not  that  relish  for  plain  wholesome  food  gastritis,  my  spirits  were  low,  and  as  I  lay 

which  he  would  have  if  his  stomach  were  in  bed,  I  thou^t  I  would  smoke  a  cigar 

not  disordered.     The  snuff-taker  does  not  to  cheer  me.    I  smoked  one  cigar  without 

experience  the  same  degree  of  injury  as  any  serious  inconvenience,  but  before  I 

the  smoker,  and  there  are  thousands  of  had  got  half  through  the  other,  I  felt  a 

snuff-takers  who,  having  at  all  times  been  chilliness  gradually  creeping  over  me,  and 

free  from  absolute  indications  of  injury  to  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  cold  as  marble.     I 

which  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  was  unable  to  move  my  hand  to  reach  the 

than  snuff-taking,  are  not  to  be  convinced  bell,  in  order  to  ring  for  assistance,  and 

that  even  excess  of  snuff-taking  is  bane-  when  I  attempted  to  call  out,  nay  tongue 

ful;  yet  these  persons,  if  told  that  the  refused  the  office;  in  this  state  I  lay  four 

habitual  and  very  frequent  use  of  opium,  hours,  dead  in  every  respect,  except  as  to 

or  any  other  narcotic  taken  into  the  sto-  the  slight  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the 

mach,  is  dangerous,  would  not  hesitate  to  mental    consciousness    of   my  wretched 

admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion ;  they  do  position.     Nature  at  length  resumed  her 

not  even  deny  that  tobacco  taken  inter-  power,  and  I  gradually  acquired  speech 

nally  would  be  poisonous,  and  they  can  and  motion,  but  for  two  days  afterwards 

understand  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in-  I  felt  as  on  the  brink  of  the  grave." 

haledby  the  lungs  may  lead  to  serious  in-        The  mildest  tobacco,  whether  for  the 

juiy.     "Snuffing,  however,"  say  they,  pipe  or  cigar,  should  be  used,  and  the 

^^  is  not  smoking ;    snuff  stimulates  the  mouth  should  be  occasionally  rinsed  with 

brain,  but  does  not  enter  the  stomach."  rose  water ;  but  nothing  will  remove  the 

This  is  a  great  error ;  snuff  does  at  times  offensiveness  of  the  breath  of  the  confirmed 

enter  the  stomach  in  large  quantities,  as  smoker,  except  the  entire,  or  nearly  entire, 

must  be  evident  frx>m  the  expectoration,  abandonment  of  the  habit  of  smoking.  In 

and  the  sensation  occasionally  experienced  snuff- taking,  the  best  snuff  is  probably 

in  the  throat.    An  authentic  case  is  on  what  is  caQed  the  high-dried  Irish  or 

record  of  the  autopsy  of  a  gentleman  who  Welsh,  for  in  the  roasting  of  it  some  of 

was  a  great  snuff-taker,  and  in  whose  the  narcotic  principle  is  destroyed,  and  a 

stomach  was  found  an  accumulated  mass  few  pinches  of  this  snuff  daily  cannot  do 

of  snuff,  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  small  much  harm.    The  confirmed  snuff-taker 

pear;  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  should  never  attempt  to  abandon  the  habit 

reception  of  snuff  from  time  to  time  into  all  at  once,  particularly  if  he  be  a  person 

the  stomach    had  produced  the  illness  at  all  advanced  in  life ;  the  system,  after 

which  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  being  so  long  accustomed  to  this  stimu- 

If  a  man  must  either  be  a  smoker  or  a  lant,  might  fiag  under  the  abandonment 

snuff-taker,  we  would    recommend  the  of  it.    There  are  many  cases  on  record  of 

latter,  as  &r  as  health  is  concerned,  al-  serious  illness  resulting  from  the  sudden 

though  it  is  the  nore  filthy  habit  of  the  abandonment  of  the  practice.    The  ~ 

two,  for  the  injurious  effects  of  it  are  cer-  plan  is  to  limit  the  quantity,  until 
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taking  half  an  ounce  or  more  daily,  the  ear  two  or  three  times  daily,  by  means  of 

allowance  is  reduced  to  a  few  pinches.  It  a  small  syringe,  a  strong  infusion  of 

is  a  pretty  general  opinion,  that  perfumed  tobacco. 

snuff  is  more  injurious  than  that  in  which  In  England,  the  growth  of  tobacco  is 
there  is  no  perfume ;  but  there  is  no  prohibited,  except  as  to  a  few  plants  for 
'  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case,  if  the  the  purpose  of  fumigating  other  plants 
perfume  itself  be  a  wholesome  one,  and  attacked  by  insects;  but  the  tobacco  trade 
DC  not  carried  to  excess ;  indeed,  there  are  is  open  to  all  persons  on  payment  of  the 
hopes  of  curing  a  man  of  excessive  snuff-  high  duty  laid  upon  it.    In  France,  and 
taking,  if  he  uses  perfumed  snuff,  for  he  most  other  countries  of  the  continent  of 
seeks  to  gratify  the  ol&ctory  nerves,  as  Europe,  the  tobacco  trade  is  a  monopoly 
much  as  ne  does  to  stimulate  the  bndn,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Smoking 
and  he  might  by  degrees  be  weaned  from  has  been  general  in  Europe  since  the 
iJie  habit^  by  the  exchange  of  the  snuff-  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  cigars 
box  for  the  smelling  bottle;  but  there  is  are  ofcomparatively  modem  introduction; 
not  much  hope  of  this  kind  where  the  thirty  years  ago  they  were  almost  nn- 
snuff-taker  prefers  the  strongest  and  most  known  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
unmixed  tobacco.  TOMATA,  or  LOVE  APPLE.    A 
Having  spoken  of  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  vegetable  used  for  sauces,  and  some  other 
both  in  me  cut  or  rolled  leaf,  and  in  the  culinary  preparation.     To  preserve  to- 
powder,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  some-  matas,  they  are    to    be  gathered  ripe, 
thing  of   its  usefulness.     It  cannot  be  washed,  and  dried,   and  then  cut  into 
doubted  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  has  a  pieces ;  they  are  next  put  upon  the  fire, 
powerful  influence  in  preventing  the  in-  vidthout  water,  in  a  well-tinned  saucepan, 
fluence  of  Twi«j;m«^  and  the  propagation  of  and  when  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their 
certain  infectious  diseases.     Persons  who  bulk,  are  to  be  crushed  through  a  sieve, 
live  in  low  marshy  lands  find  the  use  of  to  get  rid  of  the  seeds.    The  decoction  is 
the  pipe  beneficial,  and  as  the  evil  to  be  now  to  be  put  upon  the  fire  again,  and 
guarded  against  by  smoking,  is  greater  boiled  until  reduced  to  one-third  of  its 
than  that  of  smoking  itself,  in  such  cases  quantity ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  cooled  in 
the  habit  should  not  be  discouraged.    In  an  earthen  vessel,  and  put  into  bottles, 
travelling,  the  pipe  is  an  agreeable  com-  which  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  water  bath, 
panion,  and  such  society  is  not  to  be  de-  (see  Water  Bath  ;)  when  thoroughly 
spised ;  but,  as  with  living  companions,  the  boiled,  to  drive  out  all  the  air,  cork  tightly; 
intimacy,  to  be  useful  and^easant,  must  with  these  precautions,  it  will  be  unne- 
not  become  too  familiar.    When  a  single  cessary  to  add  any  spices  to  keep  the 
cigar,  or  a  pipe,  in  the  evening,  does  not  tomata.     By  boiling  up  this  decoction 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  it  may  be  in-  ynih  spices,  as  for  mushroom  catsup,  we 
dulged  in,  and  asthmatic  persons  frequently  have  tomata  catsup, 
find  great  benefit  from  smoking  a  pipe  TONIC  LOTION,  FOR  INDIGES- 
before  break£»st;  this  is  the  natural  result  TION.    An  excellent  substitute  for  the 
of  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  tobacco,  shower  bath,  which  cannot  always  be  had 
and  when  a  narcotic  is  required,  one  of  conveniently,  and  the  shock  of  which  is 
the  best,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  is  the  sometimes  too  severe  for  debilitated  per- 
slight  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  sons,  has  been  used  lately  in  Paris,  where 
which  arise  from  smoking.    As  a  medi-  it  was  prescribed  by  Dr.  Louden,  one  of 
cine,  there  is  scarcely  any  more  potent  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  capi* 
than  tobaccow    A  tobacco  poultice,  laid  tal.     It  is  prepared  as  follows : —Td^^ 
over  the  stomach  and  bowels,   destroys  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  half  an 
worms  in  the  intestines ;  the  smoke  of   ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  drachm 
tobacco  injected  by  the  rectum,  produces  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  mix  them  with 
motion  in  the  bowels  when  everything  about  three  pints  of  water,  and  bottle  the 
else  has  failed,  and  a  tobacco  lavement  is  mixture  for  use.      Every  morning  on 
frequently  effectual  in  procuring  the  re-  rising,  and  every  evening  before  going  to 
trocession  of  strangulated  hernia.    In  the  bed,  the  whole  person,  except  3ie  nee 
earache,  a  little  moistened  tobacco,  laid  and  hands,  is  to  be  sponged  over  with  a 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  sometimes  allays  sponge  dipped  in  this  mixture,  and  the 
the  pain  instantaneously ;  and  long-stand-  moisture  snould  be  left  to  dry  on  the  skin, 
ing  cases  of  deafiiess,  unattended  with  or,  rather,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  pores- 
organic  change  of  structure,  have  been  not  wiped  off  with  a  cloth,  as  in  tne  case 
permanently  cured  by  injecting  into  the  of  a  shower  bath.  Very  great  benefit  htf 
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been  derived  from  the  use  of  this  wash,  superior  to  any  other ;  but  this  does  not 

iivhich  is  to  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  the  appear  to  be  the  case.    If  the  colour  of 

patient  requires  it.    One  of  the  greatest  the  preparation  be  objected  to,  the  live* 

benefits  arising  from  its  use  is  the  removal,  gated  chalk  sold  by  the  druggists,  with 

by  degrees,  of  the  susceptibility  of  cold,  the  addition  of  m jrrn  as  above  stated,  and 

which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  perfumed  by  the  addition  ofa  little  essence 

dvspepsia,  and  which  greatly  aggravates  of  cloves,  is  a  safe  and  agreeable  tooth 

the  disease.    It  is  common  for  dyspeptic  powder. 

persons  to  say,  "  I  should  be  very  well,  The  following  recipes  for  tooth  powder 

indeed,  if  I  were  not  constantly  taking  are  given  in  a  French  work : — 

cold."    The  removal  of  this  susceptibility  Poudsb  Dentifrice.     Three  ounces 

is  the  first  principle  of  the  curative  means  of  coral,  two  ounces  of  hard  biscuit  pul* 

employed;   and  it  does  not  appear  that  verized,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  finely 

any  more  successful  method  for  attaining  powdered  pumice  stone,  two  drachms  m 

that  end  has  been  adopted  than  this.    In  cinnamon  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 

travelling,  the  use  of  this  wash  should  dr^;ons*  blood,  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh, 

never  be  omitted.    All  that  is  necessary  two  ounces  of  rose  lac,  seven  gnjns  of 

is  to  have  two  small  phials,  with  the  acids,  amber,  seven  grains  of  musk.     This  may 

and  a  small  quantity  of  the  quinine ;  put  be  either  used  as  a  powder,  or  be  made  into 

as  many  drops  of  the  two  acids  into  a  an  opiate,  with  four  ounces  of  the  syrup 

glass  of  water  as  will  make  it  as  sour  as  of  mulberries,  and  three  oimces  of  clari- 

strong  vinegar,  and  as  much  of  the  quinine  fied  honey. 

as  will  make  it  very  bitter,  and  then  use  Opiat  poub  lbs  Dents.    One  ounce 

it  with  the  sponge.     A  French    phy-  of  finely-powdered  chalk,  two  ounces  of 

sicisn  also  recommends  the  use  of  this  cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  pumice 

wash,  but  adds  to  it  camphorated  spirits  stone,  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum,  half 

of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  an  oimce  of  cochineal,  all  well  powdered, 

the  whole  bulk.    This,  however,  is  not  andhalf  a  drachm  of  essence  of  bergamot; 

at  all  essential,  although  it  can  do  no  to  be  made  into  an  opiate  with  honey, 

harm.  A  little  of  the  opiate  is  to  be  put  upon  a 

TOOTH  POWDER.    Although  there  brush,  and  used  m  the  same  way  as  tooth 

are  fifty  ways  of  making  powder  for  clean-  powder. 

ing  the  teeth,  the  safest  and  best  prepara-  TeintubbdeGbenough,  (Greenough*s 

tion  is  charcoal  powdered  very  fine ;  and  Tincture.)     Two  drachms  of  benzoin, 

animal  charcoal — ^that  made  from  bones,  is  two  drachms  of  myrrh,  nine  ounces  of 

much  better  than  the  charcoal  made  from  cochlearia,  one  drachm  of  cinnamon,  one 

wood.    (See  Chabcoajl.)    This  produc-  drachm  of  cloves,  a  quart  of  spirits  of 

tion,  which  should  not  only  be  ruobed  in  wine,  a  quart  of  white  wine ;  infuse  fyr  a 

8  mortar  to  as  fine  a  state  as  possible,  but  week  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  then  strain, 

afterwards  be  pressed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  the  white  wine.    This  mixture 

is  antiseptic,  and  will  not  only  prevent  has  had  great  vogue  in  France,  but  we 

decay  of  the  teeth,  but  also  check  it  when  see  nothing  in  it  superior  to  the  ordinary 

it  has  commenced.     Acids  and  strong  tooth  tinctures.    It  is  hardly  necessair  to 

alkalies,  which  form  the  basis  of  most  m  observe  that  water  will  do  just  as  well  as 

the  tooth  powders  sold  by  druggists  and  wine  to  dilute  the  spirit, 

perfumers,  should  never  be  used ;  for  al-  Pbepabation  nu  docteub  Chaussieb. 

though  they  clean  the  teeth  very  effec-  Infuse  half  a  drachm  of  sal  ammoniac  in  a 

tually,  they  frequently  injure  the  enamel,  pint  of  water,  and  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 

When  wood  charcoal  is  used,  it  should  be  wine ;  rinse  the  mouth  with  this  mixture 

very  fresh ;  and  as  this  is  seldom  the  case  after  having  cleaned  the  teeth,  with  a  few 

witn  what    is  bought  for  the  use  of  the  drops  of  a  mixture  made  by  dissolving  a 

kitchen,  the  charcoal  should  be    again  drachm  of  sal  ammoniac  in  half  a  pint  of 

burnt  in  a  close  vessel,  in  the  way  recom-  spirits  of  wine. 

mended  for  animal  charcoal,  but  should  £au  de  Botot.    Bruise  two  drachms 

be  left  only  a  few  minutes  exposed  to  a  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  of  cochineal, 

red  heat.     Whether  wood  or  bone  char-  fifteen  grains  of  aniseed,  and  two  drachms 

coal  be  used,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  about  of  cloves ;  infuse  for  a  week,  in  the  sun,  in 

a  fourth  in  quantity  of  powdered  myrrh  two  quarts  of  epod  brandy,  then  filter, 

with  the  powder.    Some  of  the  old  herb-  and  add  half  a  drachm  of  the  essential  oil 

alists  have  asserted  that  the  charcoal  made  of  peppermint ;  the  bottles  in  which  this 

from  the  roots  or  branches  of  the  vine  is  is  put  must  be  well  corked. 
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Eau  be  Vie  de  Gatas.    Infuse  for  «  Truffles  are  found  in  the  ground  in  many 

week  in  a  quart  of  brandy,  two  ounces  of  parts  of  France,  and  in  a  few  parts  of 

gum  gmuacum,  two  drachms  of  coriander  England,  generally  in  moist  land,  and  in 

seed,  two  drachms  of  cloves,  two  drachms  the  middle  of  woods.     As  there  is  no 

of  cinnamon,  all  bruised,  and  the  rind  of  external  indication  of  their  locality,  there 

a  lemon;  filter  through  blotting  paper,  would  be  no  means  of  discovering  them 

and  bottle.  without  other  aid.    A  peculiar  species  of 

The  foUowine  mixtures  for  the  tooth-  dog  is  used  in  France ;  and  as  the  animal 

ache,  are  given  by  the  same  authority : —  scents  them  rapidly,    the  persons  who 

Essence  poub  les  haux  db  Dents,  hunt  for  them  dig   on    the   spot,   and 

One   drachm  of  camphorated  spirits  of  sometimes  succeed  in  obtaining  a  large 

wine,  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  five  drops  quantity.  Pigs  are  also  used  for  the  same 

of  oil  of  mint,  or  five  grains  of  acetate  of  purpose.     Truffles  are  of  an  oval  form, 

lead,  five  grains  of  sulphur  of  zinc  re-  much  resembling  that  of  a  kidney.  When 

duced  to  paste  in  a  mortar,  with  nine  youne  they  are  nearly  white ;  but  when 

grains  of  laudanum ;  this  paste  is  to  be  they  nave  reached  maturity  their  colour 

put  upon  cotton,  and  placed  in  the  hollow  is  of  a  deep  brown,  nearly  approaching  to 

of  the  affected  tooth.  black.    The  price  of  this  tubercle  varies 

The  above  paste  has  been  sold  in  Paris  according  to  seasons,  as  they  are  some- 

as  a  specific,  as  have  indeed  half  a  hun-  times  in  abundance,  and  at  other  times 

dred  other  pretended  remedies  for  the  excessively  scarce.    The  average  price  in 

toothache.     The  best,  but  most  unplea-  France  is  about  eight  or  nine  sous  per 

sant  remedy  is,  perhaps,  the  creozote ;  but  pound ;   but  they  have  even  sometimes 

it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  sold  as  high   as  Mty  sous  per  pound 

where  teeth  are  decayed,  there  is  really  When  eaten  as  a  separate  dish,  they  are 

no  cure  but  extraction.  at  all  times  highly  incugestible ;  and  when 

TRIPE — ^Is  a  part  of  the  inside  of  the  they  are  used  to  flavour  ragouts,  or  any 

bullock,  and  when  properly  cleaned  and  other  preparation,  the  truffles  themselves 

prepared  makes  a  very  agreeable  dish ;  should  not  be  eaten.     On  the  Continent, 

but  cannot  be  reconmiended  to  persons  the  breast  of  the  turkey,  pheasant,  par- 

whose  digestive  organs  are  not  strong,  as  tridge,  capon,  &c.,  is  firequently  stuffed 

it  is  not  nutritious,  and  is  sometimes  very  with  truffles  for  roasting  or  stevring.  They 

indigestible,  especially  the  brown  parts,  give    a  very  rich  and  peculiar  flavour. 

It  is  generally  purchased  cleaned   and  All  that  is  necessary  in  preparing  them 

ready  for  cooking.  is  to  brush  off  the  dirt  with  which  they 

To  Boil  Tripe.   Boil  it  gently  in  milk  are  always  brought  to  market,  for  the  sake 

and  water  in  equal  quantities,  with  some  of  increasing  the  weight,   and  washing 

small  onions  ;  serve  m  a  tureen  with  the  them  repeatedly.    When  used  as  a  sepa- 

liquor,  and  melted  butter  in  a  sauce  boat,  rate  dish,  they  are  either  stewed  in  chun- 

To  Fry  Tripe.     Having  cut  the  tripe  pagne  wine  or  rich  gravy ;  they  are,  in- 

into  pieces  of  about  four  inches  square,  deed,  sometimes  fiied  in  batter,  or  served 

dip  them  in  batter  made  with  milk,  flour,  with  salad ;  but  this  is  rather  as  a  display 

two  or  three  eggs,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  of  luxury,  on  account  of  their  high  cost, 

grated  nutmeg,  all  beaten  well  together ;  than  for  their  excellence. 
try  in  good  dripping  to  a  good  colour.        The  Dictiommire  des  Menages  says, 

and  serve  with  melted  butter,  the  dish  "  In  purchasing  truffles,  it  is  very  imiwr- 

gamished  with  crisped  parsley  and  slices  tant  to  see  that  they  are  all  sound,  lor  a 

of  lemon.  single  bad  one  would  spoil  all  the  others. 

To  Roast  Tripe.     Cut  the  tripe  into  Truffles  should  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  or 

oblong  pieces,  and  having  made  a  force-  other  cool  place,  in  a  basket  suspended 

meat  of  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  from  the  roof.  In  their  natural  state,  they 

pepper,  and  salt,  with  the  yolk  of  two  will  not  keep  good  more  than  fifteen  or 

eggs  to  bind  it ;  lay  it  on  the  tripe,  put  twenty  days,  and  great  care  should  he 

two  pieces  together,  roll  tightly,  and  tie  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  the  action  of 

up ;  roast  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  basting  frost.     As  they  spoil,  they  become  soft 

well  with  butter ;   serve  it  with  melted  and  rotten,  and  lose  their  natural  colour 

butter,  or  a  little  sharp  sauce.  and  smell,  giving  out  a  foetid  smell,  like 

TRUFFLES.    A  tubercle,  very  much  decaying  animal  matter ;  as  soon  as  they 

used     in    foreiwi    cookery,    to   give    a  begin  to  feel  soft  under  pressure  of  the 

high  flavour  to  dishes,  and  sometimes,  but  finger,  they  should  be  used.     Truffles  are 

not  frequently,  used  as  a  dish  of  itself,  preserved  in  France  in  various  ways ; 
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they  may  have  a  smgle  boil  in  lard,  and  in  the  same  way  as  any  lather  poultry, 
then  be  put  into  well-covered  jars  with  aUowine*  a  longer  time,  according  to  its 
the  lard,  or  they  may  be  dipped  thnce  in  hot  size.  Oyster  or  chesnut  sauce,  or  a  mock 
bees-wax.  Appert*s  mode  of  preserving  oyster  sauce,  made  by  adding  some  an- 
them is  to  wash  and  peel  them  lightly,  chovy  essence  to  melted  butter,  may  be 
then  put  them  into  jars,  expose  them  to  the  served  with  it,  and  if  the  turkey  has  not 
action  of  the  water  bath  for  an  hour  or  so,  been  stuffed  with  sausage  meat,  sausages 
and  pack  them  in  light  tin  cases.  In  should  be  fried,  and  laid  round  the  dish, 
some  countries  truffles  are  kept  in  brine,  The  chesnut  sauce  is  made  as  follows : — 
and  steeped,  when  wanted  for  use,  in  tepid  Boil  some  chesnuts  in  hot  water  for  a  few 
water,  to  remove  the  salt ;  but  preserved  minutes,  then  skin  them,  and  stew  them 
in  this  way  they  lose  their  fine  flavour.*'  slowly  for  two  hours  in  white  stock,  sea- 

TUKKEY.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  sonecl,  and  thickened  with  flour  and  but- 
difficult  of  all  domestic  poultry  to  rear.  ter.  If  sausages  are  used  with  this  sauce. 
The  chief  thing  is  to  keep  them,  when  they  are  to  be  cut  each  into  three  pieces, 
young,  very  warm,  and  on  no  account  to  ana  fried,  and  placed  in  the  dish,  the 
allow  them  to  be  in  the  open  air  when  it  chesnuts  and  the  sauce  being  poured  over 
rains.     As  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell,  them. 

they  should  be  fed  with  the  white  of  egg  To  Boil  Tuekbt.     Follow  the  direc- 

boiled  hard,   and   chopped  very    small,  tions  given  for  boiling  a  fowl;  oyster 

without  any  of  the  yolk ;  this  food  should  sauce,  and  plain    melted    butter  to  be 

be  continued  for  three  days,  without  any  served  with  it.     On  the  Continent,  fried 

other ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  white  sausages  are  always  served  in  a  separate 

of  egg  must  be  contmued  for  about  a  fort-  dish;  but  in  England,  a  boiled  ham  or 

night,   with  groats,  and  now  and  then  a  tongue  generally  accompames  it. 

simdl  pieces  of  new  cheese;  now  very  ripe  To    Hash    Tubxlet.     (See  Hashed 

fruit  which  has  &llen  frt>m  the  trees  may  Fowl.) 

be  given  to  them.    When  a  hen  turkey  is  To  Mince  Tubket.     (See  Minceb 

rearing  a  brood,  the  young  ones  should  Veal.) 

be  confined  under  a  basket,  unless  they  The  leg  of  a  turkey,  which  is  consi- 

can  all  be  enclosed  within  a  small  yard,  dered  ratiber  coarse  eating  in  any  other 

for  if  allowed  fitll  liberty,  the  mother  will  way,  makes  a  nice  relish  for  break&st  or 

lead  her  brood  so  &r  frx)m  home,  as  to  kill  luncheon,  scored  with  a  knife,  and  well 

them  with  &tigue.  rubbed  with  pepper,   salt,   and  a  little 

The  flesh  of  the  turkey,  if  young,  is  cayenne,  and  broiled,  putting  a  bit  of 

not  more  indigestible  tlum  that  of  the  fresh  butter  on  it,  when  taken  off  the  fire ; 

fowl ;  but  the  flesh  of  frdl-grown  turkeys  squeeze  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  when  served, 

disagrees  with  many  stomachs;  that  of  TUBNIPS.    This  vegetable  is  very 

the  hen  turkey  is  considered  more  delicate  usefril  in  cookery,  and  is,  equally  with  the 

than  the  flesh  of  the  cock.    All  turkeys,  carrot,  a  component  part  in  most  soups, 

before  killing,  will  require  to  be  shut  up  broths,  and  stews.     B  possesses  a  large 

for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  is  consi- 

crammed  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  dered,  when  cooked,  a  very  wholesome 

balls  made  of  barley-meal  mixed  with  milk,  and  nutritious  vegetable.     When  dressed 

There  are  at  least  fifty  different  ways  plain,  to  be  served  with  meat,  it  is  gene- 

of  dressing  turkeys   in  French  cookery  rally,  after  boiling,  mashed  with  a  bit  9f 

books,   but  they  are  mere  varieties  of  butter,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  There 

the  receipts  given  for  fowl  and  chicken,  is  a  great  variety  of  turnips,  but  the  sorts 

In  ordinary  domestic  cookery  there  are  most  cultivated  for  the  table  are,  for  the 

but  four  ways  of  cooking  a  turkey — viz.,  spring  crop,  the  early  Dutch,  which  are 

roasted,  boiled,  hashed,  and  minced.     In  sown  in  April,  and  for  winter,  the  yellow 

[England,  turkeys  are  roasted  with  veal  Dutch,   which  is   spwn  in  July.     The 

stuffing  and  sausage  meat ;  but  in  France,  Swedish  and  yellow  are  also  in  estimation 

v«rhen  any  stuflmg  is  used,  the  breast  is  as  winter  turnips.     In  sowing  turnip  seed, 

filled  with  boiled    chesnuts,  or  truflles  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  as  that 

sliced,  which  have  either  been  fried  in  recommended  for  carrots — ^viz.,   that  of 

butter,  or  stewed  in  wine.  mixing  the  seed  before  sowing  with  some 

To  Boast  Tuekey.  The  turkey  should  earth  or  sand,  as  from  the  lightness  of  the 

be  kept  as  long  as  possible  before  it  is  seed,  they  cannot  otherwise  be  sown  evenly 

dressed,  in  order  to  become  tender  and  over  the  bed.  After  sowing,  if  the  weath^" 

light  of  digestion.    It  is  then  to  be  roasted  be  dry,  the  beds  should  have  freqr 
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watering.    A  sa&dy  soil  suits  best  for  the  when  the  g^um  and  isinglass  are  tb(ffoughly 

turnip,  and  it  is  desirable  to  choose  ground  dissolved,  add  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 

that  has  not  been  recently  manured.    As  wine,  and  a  wine-glassful  of  the  best  japsn 

80(Hi  as  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  about  ink.    This  vamisn  is  to  be  laid  on  widi  a 

an  inch  long,  the  bed  should  be  thinned,  soft  varnish  brush,  when  the  boot  or  shoe 

leaving  the  strongest  at  about  six  inches  is  perfectly  free  from  dirt.    It  is  notabso- 

asunder.    While  the  plants  are  in  their  lutelv  necessary  that  the  boot  or  shoe 

seed  leaf,  quicklime  should  be  strewed  should  be  previously  blacked  with  the 

lightly  over  the  bed  to  protect  them  from  ordinary  blacking,  and  polished;  but  if 

the  fl  V.    The  turnip  is  also  a  very  useful  this  be  done,  the  coat  of  varnish  laid  over 

root  tor  feeding  cattle,  particularly  sheep,  will  have  additional  lustre.    Boots  and 

for  which  purpose,  large  quantities  are  shoes  for  which  this  varnish  is  used,  should 

grown.    It  is  very  useful  for  milch  cows,  once  in  ten  days  have  the  accumulated 

where  the  milk  is  for  immediate  use,  or  varnish  sponged  of   with   warm  water, 

for  sale ;  but  where  it  is  to  be  kept  for  otherwise  there  will  be  a  slight  crust  upon 

butter,  too  much  of  this  food  is  apt  some-  them,  which,  although  perfectly  harmless, 

times  to  impart  an  unpleasant  taste.  will  detract  from  the  lustre. 

To  Boil  Tubnips.    After  they  have  FuBiwTiniBVARWiSH.  (French  polish.) 

been  pared,  and  washed  in  cold  water.  Melt  over  a  slow  fire  two  drachms  of  salt 

put  them  into  a  saucepan  in  boiling  water,  of  tartar,  or  ten  ounces  of  potass,  dissolved 

with  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  boil  till  in  v^ter ;  five  drachms  of  vtrax,  cut  into 

tender,  which  will  take  from  one  hour  to  small  pieces,  and  ten  ounces  of  river  water; 

two,  according  to  the  size ;  when  done,  lav  this  mixture  on  with  a  brush,  and 

drain  them  in  a  cullender,  and  serve  either  when  dry  polish  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 

plain,  or  with  melted  butter  poured  over  Pos  Gabden  Fences,  Shbds,  &c.    A 

them.  cheap  and  incomparable  varnish  maybe 

To  Fbt  Tubnips.  After  having  peeled  made  with  gas  tar.    Take  two  gallons  of 

and  washed  some  large  sized  turnips,  par-  the  tar,  and  add  two  pounds  of  resin,  one 

boil  them  in  water ;  then  cut  them  into  pound  of  tallow,  and  one  quart  of  turpen- 

slices,  and  fry  them  to  a  good  colour  in  a  tine ;  put  these  into  an  iron  vessel,  and 

little  butter  or  dripping.  let  them  boil  gently  oyer  a  fire,  taking 

To  Mash  Tubnips.    Prepare  them  as  care  that  the  mixture  neither  boils  over, 

above,  and  when  tender,  dram  them  in  a  nor  the  fire  reaches  the  vapour  which 

cullender,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  escapes  in  ebullition,  and  wmch  is  ver^ 

with  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  inflammable,  being  chiefly  naphtha,  until 

mash  them  well  witib  a  wooden  spoon,  the  quantity  is  reduced  one  fourth.    This 

adding  a  cupful  of  good  milk ;  mix  well,  varnish,  which  may  be  used  at  the  same 

and  serve  them  quite  hot.  time  as  paint  and  varnish,  is  fully  equal 

Tubnips  with  White  Sauce.     (See  to  the  best  vegetable,  tar ;  but  if  the  gas 

Cabbots.)  tar  be  used  in  its  natural  state,  it  wants 

Bagout  of  Tubnips.   (See  Cabbots.)  body,  and  being  of  a  dry,  harsh  nature, 

TURTLE.    See  Soups.  does  not  preserve  the  wood  upon  which  it 

is  placed. 

VARNISHES— (For  domestic  use.)  VEAL.    This  is  a  very  delicate  meat, 

Vabnish   fob  Boots  and    Shoes —  and  although  not  so  digestible  as  some 

called  in  French  Cirage  Vemis. — ^Take  other  meats,  it  is  to  be  preferred  where 

of  bruised  nutgalls,  two  ounces ;  logwood,  the  stomach  will  not  bear  much  excite- 

three   ounces;  boil  them  gently  in  two  ment;  it  should  however  be  eaten  with 

pints  of  white  French  wiae  for  half  an  moderation.     Some  parts  of  the  calf  are 

hour ;  (the  wine  used  for  this  purpose  in  highly  nutritive,  from  their  gelatinous 

France  is  of  the  commonest  sort,  and  the  properties.    Veal  should  not  be  killed 

cost  of  it  is  trifling;  but  as  in  England  before  it  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  at 

the  cost  would  be  considerable,  water  may  which  age  it  is  at  its  highest  perfection ; 

be  used  as  a  substitute,  adding  two  ounces  the  contrary  practice  is  a  &ult  that  is  fire- 

of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  ounce  of  vine-  quently  committed    in  England,  where 

gar,  and  deducting  firom  the  two  pints  of  many  modes  are  resorted  to  to  give  the 

water  three  ounces,  to  allow  for  the  above  meat  an  artificially  fine  appearance.   The 

addition ;)  on  removing  the  mixture  from  veal  in  France  is  considered  superior  to 

the  fire,  add,  whilst  hot,  a  quarter  of  an  English  veal,  and  it  is  dressed  in  a  variety 

ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  of  of  ways,  that  gives  it  a  piquancy  unknown 

gum  arable,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass ;  to  the  English  cookery  of  this  meat  This 
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pecnliariij  maj,  however,  apply  to  other  gestible.  Take  out  the  bone,  and  fOl  the 
kinds  of  meat,  and  may  be  accounted  for  orifice  with  fat,  or  stuffing;  stuff  it  also 
horn  the  general  plan  of  larding  almost  well  under  the  skin,  much  depending  upon 
e?ei7  kind  of  meat  with  bacon,  either  the  the  quantity  and  flavour  of  the  stuffing ; 
iiit  or  lean  part,  according  to  the  dry  or  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter  in  the  diui, 
juicy  nature  of  the  meat  to  which  the  ope«  and  send  a  lemon  to  table.** 
ration  is  applied.  In  English  cookery.  To  Pbbpabe  Yual.  Fat  roa  E^spiiro. 
the  prime  joints  for  roasting  are  the  loin,  After  having  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  re- 
the  best  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  fillet,  moved  all  the  fibrous  parts,  knead  it  well 
Before  roasting  the  fillet,  it  should  be  well  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  get  out  the  blood 
washed,  the  bone  taken  out,  and  the  space  and  gelatine ;  this  must  be  repeated  in 
filled  with  good  stuffing,  as  well  as  under  several  waters,  until  the  water  is  no 
thefiap;  the  whole  to  be  tied  or  skewered  longer  discoloured ;  then  put  the  fat  into 
up  into  a  round  form.  Observe  the  same  a  pan,  with  a  little  water,  over  a  slow  &ce^ 
directions  in  placing  it  at  the  fire  as  given  and  boil  until  all  the  water  has  evapo- 
for  beef  and  other  roasting  joints.  A  fillet  rated,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  cessa- 
of  fourteen  pounds,  stuffed,  will  take  four  tion  of  the  bubbling,  occasioned  by  the 
hours  to  roast,  taking  care  to  have  a  clear  mixture  of  water  with  the  &t.  It  is  now 
fire ;  when  it  is  about  half  done,  the  fiit  to  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  put  into 
part  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  jars,  which  are  to  be  well  covered  over. 
buttered  white  paper.  Pickled  pork  or  This  fat,  carefully  prepared,  may  be  veiy 
ham  should  be  always  dressed  to  serve  useM  for  many  culinary  purposes ;  and 
with  veal ;  the  necessity  of  this,  on  the  if  perfumed,  wmch  may  te  done  by  mix- 
Continent,  is  obviated  by  the  practice  of  ing  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  rose,  or 
larding,  alluded  to  above.  There  are  some  any  of  the  finer  essential  oils,  just  bdTore 
joints  of  the  veal  which  are  better  boiled  it  has  become  cold  enough  to  fix,  it  is  an 
or  stewed,  as  the  knuckle,  breast,  &c.  excellent  pomatum,  and  is  said  to  be  good 

To  Choosx  YEAii.    Choose  the  meat  for  chapped  hands  or  lips, 
of  which  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with        Bbeast  op  Veajl,  a  i*a  Bsaise.    Put 

white  tiiick  fi&t.    If  the  bloody  vein  in  the  a  breast  of  veal  into  a  braising  pan,  with 

shoulder  looks  blue,  or  of  a  bright  red,  it  some  slices  of  bacon,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 

is  newly  killed;  but  any  other  colour  three  shalots,  a  bay  leaf,  a  few  cloves, 

shews  it  to  be  stale,    llie  other  parts  two  carrots,  cut  in  small  slices,  pepper, 

should  be  dry  and  white;  if  clammyor  and  salt ;  add  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and 

spotted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.    The  stock  sufficient  to  cover  it ;  stew  for  three 

Mdney  turns  first,  and  the  suet  will  not  hours  over  a  slow  fire,  keeping  the  vessel 

then  be  firm.  closely  covered. 

To  Keep  Vbal.    Mrs.  Kundell,  in  her        To  Bboil  a  Bbeast  op  Vbai.  When 

**  Domestic  Cookery,"  says : — "  The  first  it  has  been  half  roasted,  season  it  with 

port  that  turns  bad  of  a  leg  of  veal  is  parsley,  some  fine  herbs,   chopped  fine, 

where  the  udder  is  skewered  back.    The  pepper,  and  salt,  and  broil  it  over  a  clear 

skewer  should  be  taken  out,  and  both  that  fire;  when  done,  garnish  the  dish  with 

and  the  whole  of  the  meat  wiped  every  fried  parsley,  and  pour  over  the  meat  some 

day,  by  which  means  it  will  keep  good  Espegnole,  or  other  piquant  sauce,  made 

three  or  four  days  in  hot  weather,  ii  the  hot. 

larder  be  a  good  one.    Take  care  to  cut         To  Coij:.ab    a    Bbeast    of    Veal. 

out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine  of  Have  ready  some  good  forcemeat,   and 

a  loin  01  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder  having  boned  the  veaJ,  lay  the  forcemeat 

it  from  tainting.    The  skirt  of  the  breast  over  it,  and  roll  it  up,  and  tie  it  round 

of  veal  is  likewise  to  be  taken  off;  and  with  tape ;  envelope  it  in  a  cloth,  and 

the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and  scraped,  boil  it  very  gently  for  three  hours,  put> 

and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt.    If  veal  ting  it  on  in  boiling  water.    Fry  some 

is  in  danger  of  not  keeping,  wash  it  forcemeat  balls,  and  serve  with  it  some 

thoroughly,  and  boil  the  joint  ten  minutes,  good  brown  savoury  sauce, 
patting  it  into  the  pot  when  the  water  is        Another  way :   Having  prepared  and 

roiling  hot;  then  put  it  into  a  very  cool  rolled  the  breast  as  above,  put  it  into  a 

larder.    Or  it  may  be  plim^d  into  cold  dish  with  some  good  stock,  and  bake  it 

water  till  cool,  and  then  wiped  and  put  in  the  oven ;  when  served,  pour  over  it 

bv.    The  fillet  is  a  fevounte  joint  in  some    rich,    well-seasoned    gravy,    and 

England;  but  when  merely  roasted,  the  ffamish  the  dish  with   forcemeat  balls, 

meat  is  close,  heavy,  and  not  very  di-  fried    to   a  good    colour.      This    joint 
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may  be  kept  for  some  time  by  making  a  very  fine,  and  dip  the  catlets  in  this  mix- 
pickle  of  bran  and  water,  a  little  salt,  ture  before  frying,  covering  them  with 
and  vinegar,  and  pouring  it  cold  over  it  grated  bread  crumbs ;   serve  forcemeat 

To  Fbicassee  a  Bkeast  of  Veal,  balls  and  small  mushrooms  with  the  cut- 

Cut  a  handsome  piece,  put  it  into  a  stew-  lets,  pouring  into  the  dish  some  good 

pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  pint  of  white  sauce. 

water,  an  omon,  a  stick  of  celery,  and  Veal  Cutlets,  French  way.  Cut 
some  white  pepper  and  salt ;  let  it  draw  some  cutlets  thin,  and  put  them  in  a  stew- 
gently  for  some  time,  then  cover  it  with  pan,  with  some  slices  of  streaked  bacon, 
hot  water,  and  allow  it  to  stew  until  per-  a  piece  of  butter,  and  a  shalot,  two  or 
fectly  tender ;  remove  any  skin  that  may  three  onions,  a  litUe  parsley,  and  a  bunch 
be  about  it,  and  thicken  a  part  of  the  of  fine  herbs,  all  chopped  fine ;  let  them 
stock  with  roux,  cream,  or  flour  and  but-  cook  over  a  slow  fire,  turning  them  occa- 
ter ;  cover  it  with  the  sauce,  and  serve  it  sionally.  Put  into  another  stewpan  a 
up.  Mushrooms  pickled  white  may  be  little  good  stock,  and  a  winegl^  of 
added  to  the  sauce,  or  stewed  celery.  French  white  wine ;  let  it  bou  a  few 

To  Ragout  a  Breast  of  Veal.    Cut  minutes ;    when  the  cutlets    are   done, 

it  into  pieces,  and  half  fry  them;  then  take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  this 

put  the  veal  into  a  stewpan,  cover  it  with  mixture,  adding  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 

water,  and  add  an  onion  and  a  bunch  of  well  beaten  up,  with  a  little  broth;  let 

sweet  herbs.     Stew  until  perfectly  ten-  the  whole  thicken  on  the  fire.    Before 

der,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it,  if  neces-  serving,  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice, 

sary,  with  brown  roux,  and  serve  it  up  Veal  Cutlets  bw  Papillottbs.   Cut 

with  forcemeat  balls  and  slices  of  lemon,  some  cutlets  thin,  and   having  covered 

To  Stew  a  Breast  of  Veal.    When  them  with  a  mixture  of  parsley,  mush- 

the  veal  has  been  half  roasted  or  fried  to  rooms,    shalots,    and  bread  crumbs,  all 

a  good  brown  colour,  put  it  in  a  stewpan  chopped  very  foie,  and  mixed  with  a  little 

with  some  rich  gravy,  a  shalot,  two  or  butter ;  wrap  each  in  square  pieces  of 

three  cloves,  a  httle  walnut  catsup  and  white  paper,  letting  the  end  of  the  bone 

a  few  champignons,  salt,  and  whole  pep-  remain  uncovered ;  rub  the  outside  of  the 

per,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  two  hours,  paper  with  butter,  and  place  them  upon 

Before  serving,  add  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  the  gridiron.     Serve  them  in  the  pi^rs. 

Rice  boiled,  and  served  with  this  dish  Fillet  of  Veal  Stewed.  Prepare  the 

forms  a  very  pleasant  addition.  joint  as  for  roasting,  and  when  it  has  be^ 

Breast  of  Veal  Stewed  wtth  Green  roasted  to  a  good  brown  colour,  put  it 

Peas.     Cut  the  breast  into  small  square  in  a  stewpan,    with    some   good  stock, 

pieces,  and  put  them  into  a    stewpan,  lemon  pickle,  or  Espagnole  sauce,  and  a 

with  some  good  stock,   pepper,  salt,  a  little  mushroom  catsup.    The  gravy  must 

little  butter,  and  a  quart  of  green  peas ;  be  poured    hot  over  the  meat,   having 

let  it  stew  gently,  closely  covered,  for  two  first  seasoned  it  with  a   little  Cayenne, 

hours.    Before  serving,  add  a  little  brown  salt,  and  a  few  champignons ;  some  force- 

roux,  to  colour  and  thicken  the  gravy.  meat  balls  should  be  served  with  the 

Breast  of  Veal  Stuffed.  Take  a  veal,  and  the  dish  be  garnished  with  slices 
breast  of  veal  with  the  skin  on,  and  having  of  lemon  or  fined  parsley, 
lifted  the  skin  from  the  fiesh',  but  without  Forcemeat  and  Stuffing  for  Veal. 
entirely  separating  it,  put  into  the  open-  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  grated 
ing  a  meat  stuffing,  sewing  it  up,  that  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel,  a  pound  of  lean 
the  forcemeat  may  not  fall  out ;  th&n  put  veal,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sausage 
it  into  a  stewpan,  with  some  slices  of  meat ;  then  add  some  mushrooms,  mine- 
bacon  or  ham,  some  stock,  salt,  whole  ing  the  whole  very  fine  together.  When 
Eepper,  two  shalots,  a  bunch  of  sweet  wished  to  make  into  forcemeat  balls,  add 
erbs,  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves ;  stew  yolks  of  eggs,  and  roll  them  in  flour, 
it  very  gently  for  about  two  hours.  Pass  Fricandeau  of  Veal.  Lard  some 
the  remaining  sauce  through  a  sieve,  slices  of  veal,  cut  from  the  leg,  and  put 
take  off  the  fat,  and  serve  with  the  veal,  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  some  good 
quite  hot.  stock,  white  roux,  a  small  slice  of  ham, 

Veal  Cutlets,  should  be  cut  firom  the  two  or  three  small  onions,  a  little  salt,  and 

leg,  and  should  not  be  cut  too  thin,  but  whole  pepper ;  let  them  stew  very  gently 

be  beaten  before  cooked ;  beat  up  two  or  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  when  done,  take 

three  eggs  with  a  Jittle  grated  nutmeg,  off  all  the  fiit,  and  strain  the  gravy ;  then 

some  fine    herbs,  and  parsley  choppy  boil  it  up  quickly,  put  in  the  meat  again, 
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and  let  them  stew  gently  till  the  gravy  it  with  a  slice  of  bread-crumb,  soaked  in 

assumes  the  appearance  of  a  brown  jelly,  milk,  two  onions,  chopped  and  browned, 

Senre  it  upon  sorrel,  or  spinach  boiled.  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  an  egg  beaten ; 

Fbicansejls.      Take  three  pounds  of  put  all  these  ingredients  into  a  stewpan, 

the  best  end  of  a  loin  of  veal,  chop  fkt  until  they  are  hot,  and  ^re  well  mixed, 

and  lean  together  very  fine;  then  soak  then  oil  or  butter  a  mould,  put  in  the 

a  French  roll  in  some  milk,  beat  three  whole,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is 

eggs,  add  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace ;  brown ;  then  take  it  out,  and  send  it  to 

make  the  mixture  up  into  the  size  and  table  willi  fresh  gravy. 

somewhat  the  shape  of  a  chicken,  rub  it  Veax  Olives.    Having  cut  some  thin 

over  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fry  tiU  slices  from  a  fillet  of  veal,  season  them 

brown,  pour  off  the  &t,  boil  water  in  the  highly,  and  roll  them  up,  putting  a  bit  of 

pan,  and  stew  the  fricandels  in  this  gravy.  &t  within  each,  and  securing  them  with 

Two  will  make  a  handsome  dish ;  tmcken  a  thread ;  then  firy  them  of  a  good  colour, 

the  gravy  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  and  afterwards  stew  them  gently  for  an 

A  Gelatine.     Divide  the  ribs  from  hour,  in  some  stock,  to  which  add  a  glass 

the  brisket  of  a  breast  of  veal,  and  take  of  white  French  wine,  a  few  champignons, 

out  the  long  bones,  beat  the  veal  for  four  and  a  little  lemon  pickle. 

minutes  with  the  flat  part    of  a  hand  Veal  Fatties.      Mince    some    cold 

chopper,  in  order  that  it  may  roll  easily ;  roasted  veal,  not  overcooked,  vAth  parsley, 

spread  it  on  a  table,  and  brush  it  over  a  little  sage,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 

thickly  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  onion ;  then  season  with  grated  lean  ham, 

sprinkle  it  with  chopped  herbs ;    then  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,    pepper,  and   salt ; 

make  two  omelettes,  one  of  the  yolk,  and  moisten  with  rich  gravy,  warm  up,  and 

one  of  the  white  of  egg,  well  seasoned,  put  it  into  the  patties. 

and  cut  them  in  strips ;  lay  them  upon  Veal  Feb.    A  neck  of  veal  is  to  be 

the  veal,  with  layers  of  pounded  ham  cut  up,  and  well  seasoned  with  pepper 

between ;  cut  some  pickled  cucumbers  and  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  if  tne  na- 

and  mushrooms  into  small  pieces,  with  vour  of  that  spice  be  agreeabfe;  the  meat 

some  sweet  herbs,  well  seasoned ;  strew  is  then  to  be  pressed  close  in  a  dish,  and 

them  over  the  sur&ce,  then  roll  up  the  about  two  teacupfuls  of  stock  to  be  added; 

veal  very  tightly,  tie  it  in  a  cloth,  and  the  yolks  of  five  hard-boiled  eggs  may 

let  it  stew  gently  fi>r  six  hours ;  then  put  be  added ;  the  meat  and  the  sides  of  the 

a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  dish  are  to  be  covered  with  a  puff-paste. 

two  days  before   it  -is  cut ;  serve  it  in  K  there  be  no  stock  on  hand,  water  may 

slices  with  savouir  jelly;  any  kind  of  be  used  by  adding  to  it  a  little  of  the 

boned  game  or  fowl  may  be  added.  gravy  firom  some  roasted  veal,  or  stock 

KntjcKLE  OF  Veal,  Boiled.    This  is  may  be  made  by  bruising  the  bones,  and 

almost  the  only  joint  of  the  veal  that  is  boiling  them  for  two  or  three  hours ;  a 

boiled,  but  it  is  a  dish  which  is  generally  little  veal  kidney  to  this  pie  is  a  great 

liked.    It  must  be  boiled  rather  longer  improvement. 

than  most  other  meats,  until  it  feels  very  Another  mode  of  making  veal  pie  is  to 
soft  under  a  fork,  and  the  tender  parts  be-  add  sweetbreads,  sliced,  oysters,  forcemeat 
come  quite  tender.  Great  care  must  be  balls,  a  little  white  wine,  and  a  table  spoon- 
taken  that  it  does  not  boil  too  &st,  and  fill  of  lemon  pickle.  Cold  roast  veal  may 
that  it  be  well  scummed.  It  should  be  be  cut  up,  and  made  into  a  pie,  in  the 
cooked  in  milk  and  water,  which  in-  same  vray  as  firesh  meat ;  but  in  this  case 
creases  its  whiteness.  Fickled  pork  or  oysters  should  be  added  to  increase  the 
ham  should  be  boiled  and  served  with  it.  mvour. 

The  sauces  for  this  joint  are  parsley  and  Mrs.  Dalgaim  gives  the  foUovnngdirec- 

butter,  or  onion  sauce.  tions  for  mfS:ing  what  she  calls  a  solid  veal 

Minced    Veal.     Mince  veiy  finely  pie:  "Stew  in  veal  stock,  till  it  be  perfectly 

some  cold  roasted  veal,  and  put  it  into  a  tender  and  like  a  jelly,  a  piece  of  a  knuckle 

stewpan,   with  some  good  stock,  a  few  of  veal,  with  the  gristles  adhering  to  it ; 

mushrooms,  chopped  fine,  pepper,  »alt,  and  let  it  cool,  and  then  pull  the  meat  and 

a  shalot ;  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  gristles  into  small  bits ;  butter  a  pie-dish 

half  an  hour ;  lay  some  thin  slices  of  or  shape,  and  lay  at  regular  distances  the 

toasted  bread  at  the  bottom  and  round  the  yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  some 

sides  of  the  dish.  of  the  white  parts  cut  into  rmgs  or  strips ; 

MiROTON  OF  Veal.     Chop  very  finely  then  put  over  them  some  bits  of  the  meat 

cold  dressed  veal  and  ham  or  bacon,  mix  and  gristle,  and  strew  over  some  white 
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pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  mixed ;  with  salt,  pepper,  spices,  and  aromatic 
add  a  Uttle  of  the  gravy,  and  then  more  herbs,  chopped,  and  a  small  clove  of  gar- 
e&vs,  and  small  bits  of  beet-root,  green  lie  or  shalot ;  pound  them  in  a  mortar, 
pidcles,  and  the  red  part  of  a  carrot,  cut  adding  eggs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
to  fancy ;  add  more  meat  seasoning  and  gravy ;  cover  the  bottom  of  a  pan  with 
all  the  gravy.  When  the  shape  is  full,  thin  slices  of  bacon,  lay  a  little  of  the 
put  it  into  an  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  forcemeat  upon  it,  lay  some  cutlets  of 
and  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out.  If  veal  over  the  forcemeat,  seasoning  them 
rightly  done  it  will  have  a  glazed  appear-  with  pepper  and  minced  mushrooms ;  in 
ance.  this  manner  fill  to  the  top,  covering  the 

Another  way :  In  Kent  the  following  whole  with  forcemeat ;  after  baking  for 
plan  is  adopted :  Have  ready  some  slices  an  hour,  let  it  cool;  have  paste  prepared 
of  veal,  cut  from  the  fillet,  some  slices  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  make  it  romid 
bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and  the  yolks  of  upon  buttered  paper,  sprinkling  a  little 
eggs,  boiled  hard;  season  the  veal  well  fiour  on  the  paste;  then  take  the  meat 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  layers,  firomtha  pan,  which  should  be  plunged  in 
composed  of  some  of  each  of  the  above,  hot  water  to  detach  it  easily ;  place  it  in 
in  a  pie  dish,  with  a  piece  of  butter  on  the  paste,  covering  it  at  the  top  with  a 
each  layer :  cover  with  a  good  crust,  and  crust  half  an  inch  thick,  and  leaving  a 
bake.  Put  only  about  a  wine-glass  of  hole  in  the  middle ;  ^laze,  and  put  it  into 
water  in  the  dish,  but  by  the  time  it  is  a  very  hot  oven ;  let  it  bake  three  or  four 
done  have  ready  some  rich  and  highly-  hours ;  when  sufficiently  done,  a  woodea 
seasoned  gravy,  which  pour  into  it  by  skewer  will  enter  easily ;  put  in  a  glass  of 
lifting  the  crust.  brandy  and  some  clear  gravy ;  fasten  the 

VEAii  Pies.  The  following  instruc-  hole  at  the  top,  and  turn  it  upside  do^n. 
tions  for  making  veal  pies  of  various  This  pie  may  be  made  of  fowl,  rabbit,  or 
kinds  are  given  by  Mrs.  Kundell  in  her  game,  boned^  or  put  in  whole,  the  birds 
"  Domestic  Cookery :" —  being  filled  with  forcemeat,  mushrooms, 

Vbai.  Pie.  The  best  part  of  veal  for  &c. — Ibid, 
this  purpose  is  the  breast;  cut  it  into  Veai^  and  Swebtbrbab  Pie.  Cut 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  an  the  veal  from  the  chump  end  of  the  loin; 
onion,  a  stick  of  celery,  a  bundle  of  sweet  season  it  well ;  clean  and  blanch  a  sweet- 
herbs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water;  bread,  cut  it  into  pieces  and  season  it; 
when  warmed  through,  add  more  water,  lay  both  in  the  dish  with  the  yolks  of  six 
and  stew  it  gently  until  it  is  enough,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  oysters ; 
By  this  means  two  pounds  of  veal  will  strain  the  oyster  liquor,  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
yield  a  quart  of  fine  white  stock,  which  good  gravy ;  line  the  sides  of  the  dish 
will  jelly ;  let  it  remain  until  cold,  and  with  a  puff  paste  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
then  take  off  all  the  fat;  take  out  the  long  cover  it  with  a  lid  of  the  same;  bake  it 
bones,  and  all  the  skin,  season  it  well,  in  a  quick  oven  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
and  pile  it  lightly  in  the  pie  dish,  having  and  when  it  is  sent  to  table  cut  the  lid 
lined  the  sides  with  paste ;  boil  four  or  into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  stick  them 
six  eggs  hard,  and  put  them  in ;  pound  round  tne  sides,  covering  the  meat  with 
some  ham  or  gammon  of  bacon  in  a  mor-  slices  of  lemon. — Ibid, 
tar,  make  them  up  into  small  balls,  with  Veal  and  Sausage  Pie.  Cover  a 
a  little  butter,  and  add  them,  (bacon  or  shallow  dish  with  paste,  lay  a  well-beaten 
ham  in  slices  always  being  hsu'd;)  add  veal  cutlet  at  the  bottom,  sligfatly-sea- 
also  some  forcemeat  balls ;  fill  up  the  pie  soned ;  cover  it  with  a  Bologna  sausage, 
with  the  stock,  which  should  be  flavoured  freed  from  the  skin,  and  cut  into  slices ; 
with  a  small  quantity  of  catsup,  Chet-  then  add  another  cutlet  and  a  layer  of  the 
ney,  or  other  sauce ;  reserve  a  portion  of  Bolog^na  sausage ;  cover  the  whole  with 
the  stock  thus  prepared,  and  pour  it  hot  paste,  and  put  no  water  to  it.  The  veal 
into  the  pie,  when  it  comes  from  the  oven,  will  give  out  sufficient  gravy,  while  it 
to  supply  the  waste.  This  will  be  most  will  be  rendered  very  savoury  by  the 
excellent  cold,  as  it  will  be  perfectly  free  sausage.  It  is  excellent  eaten  cold.— 
from  all  greasy  particles,  and  the  meat    Ibid, 

tender,  which  will  not  be  the  case  unless        Veal  and  Pobk   Pie.     Take  equal 
previously  stewed.  quantities  of  veal  and  pork,  boil  one  or 

A  Cold  Veal  Pie.  Take  some  of  the  two  onions,  and  scald  some  leaves  of  sage ; 
fleshy  part  of  a  knuckle  of  veal,  with  an  beat  the  meat  well,  and  cover  it  with  the 
eqvLsi  quantity  of  minced  ham ;  season  it    sage  and  onions,  chopped  together,  with 
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pepper  and  salt ;  fill  up  the  pie,  pour  in  a  has  been  put  a  handftQ  of  salt  and  a  little 

tittie  water,  and  bake  it.    In  Devonshire  vinegar ;  take  them  out,  and  put  them 

this  pie  is  made  with  layers  of  apples  and  again  in  cold  water ;  then  stew  them  for 

onions  between  the  meat,  pork  alone  being  an  hour  with  a  slice  or  two  of  streaked 

Bsed.    Veal  and  pork  pie  may  be  made  bacon,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  shalot,  a 

hj  covering  small  veal  cutlets  vidth  sau-  little  parsley,  two  bay  leaves,  two  or  three 

sage-meat  of  pork,  and  roUing  them  into  cloves,  and  a  little  French  white  wine ; 

fillets,  filling  up  the  dish  with  g^vy  that  when   done,  drain  the  brains,  and  pour 

will  jelly. — Ibid,  over  them  a  sauce  made  of  some  roux. 

Potted  Ybal.    Cut  same  slices  off  a  white  wine,  chopped  mushrooms,  and  a 

leg  of  veal,  and  having  seasoned  them  bimch  of  fine  herbs ;  or,  if  preferred,  some 

with  pepper,  salt,  and  two  or  three  cloves,  Espagnole  sauce. 

place  each  slice  of  meat  in  a  potting  pan,  Another  way :  Clean  the  brains  as  di- 

placing  between  each  layer  a  slice  of  fresh  rected  above,  then  stew  them  in  a  little 

batter;  cover  it  close,  and  bake  in   a  good  stock,  adding  some  French  white 

quick  oven  for  an  hour ;  when  it  is  cold,  wine,  salt,  pepper,  two  shalots,  a  bunch  of 

pound  the  meat  in  a  mortar,  then  pack  it  fine  herbs,  and  a  little  parsley, 

closely  in  a  jar,  and  pour  clarified  butter  Cai^f's  Brains  Fried.    Make  a  paste 

over  it.  of  some  fiour  and  lukewarm  water,  a  small 

Rolled  Vbal.    The  breast  is  the  best  piece  of  butter,  two  eggs  well  whipped, 

for  this  purpose;  put  the  ribs  into  a  stew-  and  a  little  salt ;  cut  the  brains  into  four 

pan  with  just  water  enough   to  cover  parts,  dip  each  piece  into  the  above  paste, 

them,  an  onion,  a  stick  of  celery,  and  a  and  iry  of  a  good  colour ;  garnish  the 

bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  let  it  stew  very  dish  with  fried  parsley, 

gently,  adding  more  water  as  it  stews,  Calp's  Brains  with  Marrow.   Cover 

until  it  is  tender;  then  take  out  the  bones,  the  bottom  of  a  silver  or  earthen  dish 

and  remove  the  skin;  return  the  bones  that  will  stand  fire,  with  thin  slices  of 

into  the  liquor,  which  will  be  a  fine  jelly,  bacon ;  over  these,  slices  of  brains  half  an 

and  serve  as  the  sauce  for  several  dishes  ;  inch  thick,  and  strew  over  them  a  little 

cover  the  veal  vnth  a  fine  forcemeat,  sea-  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ;  then  lay  over 

son  it  well,  add  egg-balls,  and  roll  it  up,  the  brains  a  covering  of  beef  marrow,  and 

securing' it  v^th  tape.    Put  it  into  a  stew-  some    chopped    mushrooms;    over    this 

pan  with  the  fat  procured  from  mutton  or  place  another  layer  of  brains,  salted  and 

pork  chops,  a  slice  or  two  of  fat  bacon,  or  spiced  in  the  same  way ;  then  a  layer  of 

a  lump  of  butter,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  the  marrow  and  mushrooms,  and  lastly,  a  layer 

liquor  it  was  stewed  in ;  shake  the  stew-  of  brains,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 

pan  about  until  the  &t  has  melted,  and  mixture  of  yolks  of  eggs,   over  which, 

turn  the  veal  into  it,  that  it  may  be  all  chopped  fine,  herbs  and  crumbs  of  bread 

equally  done,  adding  an  onion,  and  an-  are  to  be  strewed ;  bake  in  an  oven,  or 

other  bunch  of  herbs ;  let  it  braise  for  an  cook  in  a  braising  pan,  until  the  brains 

hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  then  strain  are  of  a  fine  colour.    This  is  a  very  rich 

the  gravy,  thicken  it,' add  forcemeat-bells,  dish. 

egg-balls,  and  fried  paste,  cut  in  shapes ;  Calf*8  Ears.    Take  seven  or  eight 

remove  the  tape,  and  send  it  up.    Peeled  ears,  previously  well  scalded  and  cleaned, 

mushrooms  may  be  given  by  way  of  va^  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  some 

riety ;  when  well  done,  this  is  an  excel-  slices  of  bacon ;  then  add  a  little  ragout, 

lent  dish;  but  bad  cooks  will  render  it  made  as  for  calfs  head  en  tortue,  and 

hard  and  uneatable.  simmer  fi)r  three  hours ;  when  done,  take 

Veal  Stswed  WITH Otsters.  Cut  the  out  the  ears, 'put  them  on  a  dish,  and 

veal  into  handsome  pieces,  put  them  into  a  serve  with  Italian  sauce, 

jar  with  one  or  two  dozen  oysters,  arid  their  Calf*8  Ears  Broiled.    Dip  them  in 

liquor  stndned,  and  a  piece  of  butter  butter,  melted,  while  in  a  liquid  state,  and 

rolled  in  flour ;  put  the  jar  into  a  kettle  broil  them  over  a  slow  fire,  to  prevent 

of  water,  and  stew  untO  tender ;  if  the  their  burning ;  when  of  a  fine  colour, 

v^  has  been  cooked,  merely  warm  it  up  serve  with  a  sauce  composed  of  a  little 

with  the  oysters  in  white  sauce.  stock,  lemon  juice,  chopped  shalot,  and 

Calf*8  Brains.     Strip  off  the  skin  in  salt  and  p^per. 

which  they  are  inclosed,  and  having  well  Fried  Calf^s  Feet.     Chop  the  feet  in 

cleansed  them,  let  them  soak  for  two  two,  and  boil  them  in  flour  and  water 

hours  in  cold  water ;  then  blanch  them  until  half-dressed ;  then  let  them  lie  in  a 

for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  water,  in  which  mixture  made  of  vinegar,  salt,  pepper, 
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shalotB,  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three  with  a  ragoat  made  m  the  foUowiag 

bay  leaves;  when  they  have  sufficiently  manner:  Gut  into  small  ineoes  two  pounds 

imlHbed  the  fSavottr  of  this    seasoning,  of  veal,  two  pounds  of  baocn,  two  large 

flour  and  try  them  to  a  good  colour,  and  carrots,  and  three  onions ;  put  these  in  a 

serve  with  nied  parsley.  huge  saucepan  over  a  good  fite,  then  add 

Stswbd  Caut  8  FsBT.   Take  four  feet,  a  pound  dT  butter,  Sie  juice  of  three 

cut  in  two,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-  lemons,  three  or  four  doves,  two  bay 

pan,  with  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  a  leaves,  a  little  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper; 

good-azed  piece  of  butter  covered  vtdth  when  the  quantity  of  butter  has  been  a 

flour,  some  salt,  and  whole  pepper,  a  little  little  reduced,  add  a  large  ladlefhl  of 

choi^>ed  shalots,  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  stock ;  cook  tiiese  till  ^b^  quantity  of 

let  them  simmer  for  half  an  hour  ov^  a  fluid  is  reduced  about  one  hau,  then  pot 

slow  fire,  then  add  a  little  chopped  pars-  by  in  a  dish  for  use.    Having  mixed  this 

ley,  and  a  chopped  anchovy ;  smuner  tcx  ragout  with  the  calfs  head,  add  a  bottle 

ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  Madeira  wine,  and  put  the  whole  in  a 

loiu^er,  and  serve.  braising  pan  for  three  hours;  <xi  the  other 

UALF^s  Hbab  Bon[«Bi>.    Split  the  head,  hand,  take  a  quart  of  Espsgnole  sauce,  a 

and  carefully  take  out  the  brains  and  bottle  of  Madeira,  a  little  consonmi6,  and 

tongue ;  wash  it  well,  and  let  it  lie  two  alittlepimentoin  powder,  and  reduce  these 

hours   in  cold  water ;  boil  it  with  the  over  the  fire  one  half;  then  add  the  calfs 

tongue  and  brains  gently  in  plenty  of  tongue  cut  into  ineces,  some  cocks*  combs 

water,  until  it  is  quite  tender ;  pour  over  and  kidneys,  and  some  calfs  brains  cut  in 

the  head  parsley  and  butter  made  very  pieces,  the  whole  having  been  previously 

thick ;  rub  the  brains  through  a  sieve,  cooked ;  to  these  add  some  small  pickleo 

add  to  them  some  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  cucumbers  cut  in  slices,  some  cheeped 

salt,  and  a  bit  of  'butter ;  mix  the  whole  mushrooms,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  some 

well  t(^gether,  and    put    it    round    the  river  crayfish,  if  you  have  them  pre- 

tongue.  viously  boiled ;  this  sauce  is  to  he  very 

Cai<f*s  Hbab  Fried.  The  head  having  hot,  but  must  not  boil.     When  ready, 

been  boiled,  cut  the  meat  into  slices,  and  pour  it  over  the  calfs  head,  and  serve, 

let  them  lie  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  Calf's  Liver  Fribix     Cut  the  liver 

mixture  composed  of  a  ladleful  of  vinegar,  into  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 

the  same  quantity  of  oil,  some  chopped  thickness,  and  fry  them  in  butter  well  on 

fine  herbs,  a  chopped  onion,  salt,  and  both  sides ;  when  done,  take  them  out  of 

pepper;  then  let  tne  pieces  drain,  dip  the  fiying  pan,  and  pat  into  it  s(Hne 

them  in  batter,  and  fry.  choj^d    parsley,  chibols,    and   shalots, 

Cai.f*s  Read  a  ia  Foui<ette.    Put  and  cook  them  until  they  are  brown;  now 

some  fine  herbs  into  a  saucepan  with  add  a  little  flour,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 

butter,  a  little  flour,  some  stock,  salt,  and  pint  of  French  white  wine,  with  a  dash  of 

a  little  whole  pepper ;  boil  for  a  quarter  vinegar;  let  all  these  boil  together  for  a 

of  an  hour,  then  put  in  the  flesh  of  the  minute  or  two,  then  pour  them  over  the 

head    previously  boiled    and    cut    into  liver  and  serve ;  slices  of  bacon  may  be 

pieces ;    simmer  just    long    enough    to  fried  with  the  liver, 

make  the  head  thoroughly  hot ;  just  before  Calf*s  Liver,  Itauan  Methop.  Cut 

serving,  thicken  with  two  or  three  eggs,  a  calfs  liver  into  very  thin  slices,  put  a 

taking  care  not  to  let  the  ragout  boil,  in  layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  moderate-sized 

order  that  it  mapr  not  turn ;  a  minuta  or  saucepan,  and  strew  over  it  a  seasoning 

two  before  takmg  up,  squeeze   in  the  consisting  of  salt,  pej^r,  parsley,  cfai- 

jttice  of  a  lemon.  bols,  mu^irooms,  and  shalots,  all  chopped 

Calf's  Head  Stewep.      When  the  venr  fine,  and  mixed  with  a  dry  hay  leaf, 

head  has  been  boiled,  cut  it  into  square  andfa  little  dried  thyme,  rubbed  into  pow- 

bits,  and  stew  it  in  some  brown  gravy,  der ;  put  a  second  layer  seasoned  in  the 

with  a  little  essence  of  anchovy,  two  same  way,  and  go  on  until  all  the  liver  is 

table-spoonfuls    of    lemon  juice,    some  placed  in  the  smicepan,  then  add  half  a 

Cayenne,  and  about  an  ounce  of  butter  pint  of  water,  and  a  little  rich  gravy,  a 

mixed  with  flour ;  before  serving,  add  a  good-sized  piece  of  floured  butter,  and  the 

glass  of  French  white  wine.  juice  of  a  smsJl  lemon ;  cook  over  a  slow 

Calf's  Head  en  tortue.    The  head  ^ote  for  about  an  hour, 

having  been  boiled,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  Calf's  Liver  Larded  mxb  Boastbo. 

garnish  with  slices  of  bacon ;  then  wn^  Lard  a  calfs  liver  in  the  same  manner  as 

them  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  them  a  fiicandeau.  and  let  it  lie  for  twelve 
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hoiurs  in  vinegar,  with  an  onion  sliced,  a  or  Btreaked  bacon,  and  good  blown  gtwj^ 

boach  of  fine  herbs,  some  salt  and  pepper,  or  Espagnole  saace. 

and  a  little  parsley ;  baste  it  well  while  Cai«tb8*    Tonoubs  with  Saucb  Pi- 

roflsting,  and  serre  it  with  Espagnole,  or  4^uahts.    Soak  tiie  tongues  in  oM  water 

pepper  sauce.  for  some  time,  then  blanch  them  in  boil- 

Galf*8  Pi.ncK,    This  part  of  the  calf  lag  wat^  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 

forms  one  or  two  very  nice  dishes ;  the  put  them  again  into  cold  water,  lard  them 

heart  may  be  staffed  with  a  rich  force*  with  bacon,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 

meat,  and  roasted ;  the  liver  and  lights  with  two  or  three  shalots,  carrots,  a  bay 

may  be  parboiled,  and  minced,  and  then  be  leaf,  a  siQall  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper, 

stewed  with  some  rich  gravy,  and  a  littk  salt,  and  a  little  good  stock ;  let  them  stew 

nmshroom  or  walnut  catsup,  or  a  part  of  over  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours,  then  skin 

them  may  be  dressed  as  above,  and  the  them,  and  serve  with  sauce  piquante.  (See 

remainder  be  Med  vdth  some  slices  of  Sauces.) 

bacon;  when  served,  the  heart  should  be  VEGETABLES.  See  each  sort  under 

laid  on  the  mince,  and  Ihe  dish  be  gar<-  its  proper  head, 

nished  with  the  %.  VERJUICE.    The  expressed  juice  of 

SwBBTBB£AJD  jBkoiijbd.    When    you  unri^  grapes.    It  is  occasionally  used  in 

have  well  washed  the  sweetbread,  parboil  cookmg,  and  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable, 

it,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  butter,  and  used  externally,  for  bruises,  where  there  is 

broil  it  over  hot  ashes;  baste  it  from  time  to  no  abrasion  cff  the  skin.    It  is  made  as 

time  with  butter,  and  turn  it  frequently,  follows: — ^Having   gathered    the    grapes 

SwEETBBBAi>  Fbicassbeik  Clean  and  when  they  are  rally  large,  but  still  quite 
parboil  as  above,  and  cut  them  in  slices ;  sour,  remove  the  seeds,  and  pound  the 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  into  which  fruit  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  sidt ;  having 
imz  a  utde  dour,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  squeezed  out  the  juice,  by  wringing  the 
nutmeg ;  dip  the  slices  of  sweetbread  in  bruised  grapes  in  a  cloth  or  putting  them 
this  mixture,  and  fry  of  a  good  colour ;  into  a  press,  filter  it  through  a  jelly-beg 
prepare  a  sauce  of  some  good  gravy,  a  several  times,  until  it  is  perfectly  bright ; 
little  lemon  juice,  and  half  a  glass  of  the  juice  is  to  be  put  into  very  dry  and 
French  white  wine,  pepper,  and  salt ;  clean  bottles,  which  are  previously  to  be 
when  it  has  well  boiled  put  in  the  sweet*  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  in  the 
breads,  and  let  them  stew  for  ten  mi-  following  manner: — Suspend  by  a  wire 
nutes,  and  serve.  a  small  piece  of  lighted  brimstone  in  the 
Laedsd  Swsstbbeads.  When  the  bottle,  and  when  it  is  burnt  out,  and  there 
sweetbreads  have  been  soaked  and  is  stUl  a  small  i>ortion  of  the  vapour  left, 
blanched,  lard  them  on  tiie  top,  and  bake  withdraw  the  wire,  and  put  in  the  juice ; 
thera  in  an  oven  for  about  hiuf  an  hour;  cork  immediately.  A  dash  of  verjuice 
serve  on  boiled  spinach  or  endive.  made  in  this  way  gives  an  agreeable 
SwsBTBBJBADS  (w  Caisb.)  Having  flavour  to  many  dishes.  On  the  Con- 
cleaned  and  blanched  the  sweetbreads,  as  tinent,  jellies,  maimalades,  syrups,  &c., 
before  directed,  cut  them  into  small  slices,  are  made  with  the  green  grapes,  as  with 
and  put  them  to  season  in  a  mixture  of  ripe  fruit,  merely  adding  a  larger  quan- 
oil,   parsley,    chibok,    mushrooms,    and  tity  of  sugar. 

shalot  chopped  fine,  a  little  salt,  and  whole  VEBMIOELLI.    A  dry  paste,  made 

pepper;  let  them  lie  in  this  seasoning  for  of  very  fine  flour.    That  which  is  made 

some  time,  and  then  having  folded  some  in  Ituy  is  considered  the  best.    It  is 

writing  paper,  put  the  slices  of  sweet-  cbdefly  used  in  the  making  of  soups,  (see 

bread  each  in  one,  with  some  of  the  sea-  Soups,)  but  is  also  a  light  and  agreeable 

soning;  oil  or  butter  the  paper,  and  broil  dish,  eitiier  cocked  with  gravy  or  milk, 

over  hot  ashes  for  half  an  hour;  before  Vbahicelli   wtth    Gbavt.     Put   a 

serving,  squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice  over  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli  into  boil- 

them.  ing  water,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  a 

SwEBTBRBADS    BoASTED.       Having  short  time,  put  it  in  cold  water;  then 

cleanedand  blanched  as  above,  parboil  them  having  drained  it,  b(»l  it  for  an  hour  in 

in  milk  ajad  water ;  then  dry,  and  cover  good  stock  ^  just  before  taking  it  off  the 

them  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  having  fire,  add  a  littld  veal  or  other  gravy,  and 

first  dipped  wem  in  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten ;  serve  in  a  dish,  covering  the  sumce  of  the 

roast  wem  of  a  good  colour,  basting  them  vermicelli  with  grated  parmesan. 

from  time  to  tmie  with  butter,  or  veal  Vebmicelu  with  Mhjc.     Boil  the 

dripping ;  serve  with  ibices  of  brewed  ham  milk,  and  when  it  boiH  throw  in  the  ver- 
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micelli,  stirring  it  well  to  prevent  its  be-  holes  bored  through  the  bottom,  and  fiU  it 

coming  lumpy;  add  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  half  full  with  this  powdered  charcoal,  then 

and  let  it  boil  gentlj  for  half  an  hour.  fill  up  the  pail  wim  the  vinegar;  the  pail 

VlNJhiGAR,  The  best  vinegar  is  made  should  be  set  over  the  mouw  of  a  laiger 
£rom  wine  which  has  been  allowed  to  turn  vessel,  to  catch  the  liquid  as  it  filters 
sour;  but  all  fermented  liquors  become  through.    A  single  filtration  will  improve 
vinegar,  in  the  second  stage  of  fermenta-*  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  vinegar 
tion.    In  France  none  but  wine  vinegar  in  a  high  degree,  but  if  a  very  superior 
is  used,  except  for  very  ordinary  purposes,  article  be  wanted,  the  operation  should  be 
when  economy  is  an  object,  for  although  repeated.    Although  the  above  is  reeom- 
weak  wine  may  be  converted  into  vinegar  mended  for  vinegar  that  is  be^nning  to 
with  almost  as  great  ease  as  strong  wine,  spoil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
the  vinegar  made  from  the  inferior  sorts  be  an  excellent  precaution  with  every 
has  not  so  fine  a  flavour,  and  is  weak  in  vinegar  before  bottling, 
proportion  with  the  weakness  of  the  wine        To  Clabify  Vinegar  with  Milk. 
nrom  which  it  is  made.    When  cheapness  To  each  quart  of  thick  vinegar,  add  h\a 
of  cost  is  aimed  at,  vinegar  may  be  made  table-spoon^s  of  milk ;  shake  the  mixture 
firom  bran,  by  boiling  it  as  tor  making  well,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time, 
beer,  and  fermenting  it  with  yeast,  and  filter :  repeat  the  operation  if  necessary, 
from  many  other  cheap  substances.    In        To  Detect  the   presence  of  Svl- 
all  purposes,  however,  requiring  an  article  phuric  Acm  in  adulterated  Yihb- 
of  a  superior  .description,  vinegar  made  gar.    Put  twenty  drops  of  the  aqueous 
from  good  white  wine  is  preferred.    In  solution  of  the  muriate   of  barytes  into 
England,  where  the  price  of  wine  made  four  ounces  of  the  suspected  vinegar;  if 
from  the  grape  is  so  high,  owing  to  the  no  agitation  be  produced,  the  vinegar  is 
duty  and  nreight,  as  to  render  the  manu-  pure ;  if  sulphuric  acid  has  been  put  in  by 
^ture  of  vinegar  from  it  impossible  in  the  vinegar  maker  to  increase  the  stren^h, 
the  operations  of  traide,  vinegar  is  made  the  liquid  will  be  troubled,  and  a  precipi- 
from  sugar,  and  from  beer ;  the  first,  how-  tate  will  be  formed, 
ever,  is  the  best,  and  it  may  be  used  in        American  Vinegar.     Boil  nine  gal- 
most  cases,  instead  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Ions  of  water,  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  add 
Vinegar  of  every  kind  may  be  rendered  six  quarts  of  treacle ;  mix  it  well,  and 
more  acid  by  exposing  it  to  a  high  degree  when  it  is  cooled  to  about  the  temperature 
of  heat;  but  in  doing  this,  much  of  its  of  new  milk,  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  place 
alcoholic  property  is  removed,  and  it  will  it  before  the  fire  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
not  keep.     The  best  way  of  obtaining  then  put  it  in  the  sun,  with  the  bunghole 
strongly  concentrated  vinegar,  is  to  expose  slightly  covered;  it  will  be  fit  for  botdiug 
it  to  frost,  and  when  frozen,  to  take  away  in  three  months,  till  which  time  it  must 
those  parts  which  are  converted  to  ice.  remain  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  aqueous  part  of  the  vinegar  being        Beer  v  inegar.  If  the  beer  be  strong, 
thus  separated,  what  remains  liquid  wiU  and  not  too  much  hopped,  very  good  vine- 
be  finely  acid,  and  will  have  sufficient  gar  may  be  obtained  nrom  it  by  proceed- 
alcohol  tor  keeping.  The  vinegar  obtained  ing  as  for  cider.    Many  persons  make 
by  distillation  from  wood,  is  sometimes  beer  vinegar  by  exposing  the  cask  to  the 
used,  mixed  with  a  little  brandy  and  tar-  sun,  but  in  this  way  it  is  never  good ;  the 
tar,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  resisting  temperature  should   only  be  just  high 
long  voyages,  and  the  action  of  different  enough  for  the  beer  to  turn,  and  the  tem- 
climates ;  but  it  has  a  taste  which  makes  perature  should  be  kept  as  equable  as  pos- 
it lupleasant  for  general  use.  sible. 

To  Preserve  and  Clarify  Vinegar.        Bran  Vinegar.    Make  a  thick  mix- 

(jyictionnaire  des  Menages.)  When  vine-  ture  of  wheat  bran  and  river  water;  boil 

gar  is  weak  it  will  not  keep.    In  this  case,  and  strain ;  then  put  the  liquor  into  a 

boil  it  gently,  and  add  a  little  brandy ;  or  cask,  and  set  it  to  work  with  some  yeast 
distil  i^  collecting  what  comes  over  only"   a  week  old.     It  will  ferment  in  twentv- 

at  the  moment  when  the  product  is  very  four  hours ;  when  the  scum  from  the 

acid ;  but  the  best  method  to  be  adopted,  bunghole  begins  to  diminish,  bung  up 

and  the  most  simple,  is  to  filter  the  vine-  the  cask,  and  keep  it  in  a  state  of  quiet 

gar  through  a  bed  of  charcoal.    For  this  until  fit  for  use. 

puipose,  take  some  light  charcoal,  pul-        Camp  Vinegar.    To  three  quarts  of 

venze  it,  and  wash  it  until  it  no  longer  strong  vinegar  add  four  table-spoonfiils 

discolours  the  water ;  take  a  pail  with  of  soy  and  the  same  of  mushroom  catsupi 
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eight  anchovies  pounded,  two  heads  of  *  Mhjl  Visbgas.  Take  a  quart  of  milk, 

garlic,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper,  to  which  add  six  tahle-spoonfols  of  good 

and  as  much  cochineal  as  will  give  it  a  brandy ;  put  this  mixture  into  a  bottle, 

good  colour ;  shake  it  well  two  or  three  which  is  to  be  closely  stopped,  and  placed 

times  a  day  for  three  weeks,  then  strain  in  a  wann  situation,  giving  air  from  time 

and  bottle ;  it  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  to  time,  on  account  of  the  fermentation; 

fish  sauces,  and  to  most  made  dishes.  at  the  end  of  a  month  this  will  have  be- 

Csixj  VnrsGAB  is  made  by  steej^g  come  good  vinegar;    it  is  then  to  be 

capsicums  in  strong  wine  or  sugar  vme-  stiainea,  and  kept  in   a  bottle  closely 

gar,  not  boiled ;  a  Uttle  garlic  may  be  corked  for  use. 

added,  and  a  few  cloves.  Baspbekbt  Vihbgab.  Having  pro- 
CfDJBB  VniEOAB.  Take  a  quart  of  rye  curedasufficientquantityof  freshgathered 
ik>ur,  and  moisten  it  with  cider,  sufBcienUy  raspberries,  bruise  them  in  a  large  bowl, 
to  make  it  up  into  dough ;  bake  it  in  an  and  having  poured  over  them  some  good 
oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  and  vinegar,  (m  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to 
let  it  he  dried  thoroughly  afterwards;  a  quart  of  the  fruit,)  cover  closely;  let 
when  dry,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  make  it  stand  for  four  days,  stirring  at  least 
it  up  again  in  the  same  way  with  cider;  once  every  day;  then  strain  it  through  a 
bake  and  dry  as  before,  and  perform  the  jelly  beg,  untd  all  the  liquid  has  diamed 
process  also  a  third  time ;  it  is  then  to  be  through,  but  without  pressiog  it ;  to  a 
broken  iato  powder,  and  placed  in  a  hogs-  pint  of  this  strained  liquor,  a£l  a  pound 
head  of  cider,  stirring  it  about  with  a  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  which  must  be 
stick ;  the  cider  is  to  be  bunged  very  boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
lightly,  and  put  into  a  dry,  but  not  too  hot  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  when  cold, 
place.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  it  is  bottle  and  cork ;  a  glass  of  brandy  may 
to  be  bottled,  for  if  left  in  the  cask  it  be  added  to  a  quart  of  raspberry  vinegar. 
acquires  a  vapid  taste.  The  same  plan  This  article  is  very  useful  in  sore  throats, 
may  be  adopted  with  perry,  which  makes  or  in  fevers,  mixed  with  water,  as  a  re- 
better  vinegar  than  cider.  freshing  beverage. 

CuBBANT  Vbsbgab.   FoUow  the  direc-  Bivigottb  Yinbgab,  much  used  in 
tions  given  for  gooseberry  vinegar.  French  sauces.  Take  of  tarragon,  shalots, 
Gabijc  Vinegab.    Steep  a  small  clove  garlic,  and  elder  flowers,  each  two  ounces, 
of  garlic,  a  nutmeg  bruised,  and  two  or  and  proceed  as  for  tarragon  vinegar. 
three  doves,  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  for  a  Bosb  Vinbgab.    Dry  any  quantity  of 
week,  shaking  it  well  every  day ;  strain  rose-leaves  in  the  sun,  and  put  them  m  a 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  closely-stopped  jar,  or  bottle,  in  the  sun, 
GroosBBBBBT    ViNBGAB.      Take    6nj  and  let  it  stand  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
quantity  of  ripe  fruit,  (the  yellow  sort  is  weeks.    The  proportion  of  leaves  is  an 
best,)  and  havmg  bruised  them  to  a  mash,  ounce  to  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Elder  flower, 
mix  thoroughly  with  water  which  has  carnation,  and  orange  flower  vinegar  is 
been  boiled  and  suffered  to  cool,  in  the  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  H>r  the 
proportion  of  three  gallons  of  water  to  one  latter  the  leaves  must  not  be  dried, 
of  the  mash;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  Fbbngh  Salad  Vinbgab.      At   the 
hours,  then  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  bottom  of  an  earthen  jar,  put  two  hand- 
add  brown  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fa\s  of  tarragon,  half  a  handful  of  cerfeuil, 
pound  to  each  gallon  of  the  strained  liquor ;  the  same  quantity  of  pimpernel,  two  cloves 
mix  well,  and  put  it  into  the  cask.    It  of  garlic,  a  green  capsicum,  and  two  heads 
will  not  be  fit  to  bottle  in  less  than  nine  of  celery ;  upon  this  pour  two  quarts  of 
months.  white  wine  vinegar,  previously  boiled  with 
HoNBT  Vinbgab.    Mix  any  quantity  a  little  salt ;  cover  up  the  jar,  and  leave 
of  honey  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  to  infuse  for  a  week ;  then 
a  pound  of  the  former  to  a  pint  of  the  decant,  and  put  into  bottles, 
latter ;  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  expose  it  Shalot  Vinbgab.     Same  as    garlic 
to  the  hottest  sun,  without  closing  the  vinegar. 

bunghole,  but  covering  it  only  with  a  bit  Spbing  Vinbgab.    So  called  from  its 

of  linen,  to  exclude  the  insects ;  in  about  being  made  from  the  salad  herbs  which 

two  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  are  only  to  be  had  in  perfection  at  that 

Lavbnbbb  Vinbgab,  Bose  Vinbgab,  season.    It  is  made  in  the  following  man- 

&c.,  for  the  toilet,  are  made  in  the  same  ner : — The  herbs,  consisting  of  cresses, 

way  as  tarragon  vinegar,  omitting  the  tarragon,    pimpernel,    chervil,    &c.,  are 

cloves.  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into  a 
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pitcher  with  six  cloves  of  garlic,  as  many    pour  the  vinegar  very  gently  throng  it, 

shalots,  and  onions,  a  hancmil  of  mustard-    then  hottle.    All  vinegars  for  culinajy 

seed,  some  cloves,  coarse  pepper,  and  a    purposes  may  he  made  in  the  same  way, 

lemon  cut  in  slices  with  the  peel  on ;  the    the  herhs  and  plants,  such  as  garlic,  cap- 

pitcher,  which  should  he  large  enough  to    sicums,  &c.,  heing  previously  laid  in  the 

contain  five  or  six  callons,  is  then  to  he    shade  for  a  few  hours ;  hottle  and  seal  the 

filled  with  cold    vmegar,    and    stopped    corks. 

close ;  expose  it  for  ahout  a  fortnight  to       For  FouB  Thibyes*  VnnsGAs,  see  that 

the  heat  of  the  sun,  then  filter  it,  and    head. 

bottle  and  cork  for  use.  To  Maks  Wine  Vinegas.    Fine  a 

SuoAB  Vinegar.  Take  coarse  brown  cask  of  wine  in  the  usual  way,  and  when 
sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  pounds  it  is  clear,  draw  off  a  third  and  hottle  it; 
to  ^YB  gallons  of  water,  and  when  it  has  then  fill  up  the  cask  to  the  hung  with 
boiled  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  pour  it  wine  of  the  same  kind,  and  bung  it  down 
into  a  cask,  and  let  it  cool  to  about  sixty  lightly ;  keep  the  cask  in  a  moderate 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  then  cover  a  temperature,  and  leave  it  until  the  wine 
piece  of  toasted  bread  with  firesh  yeast,  has  become  good  vinegar.  Another  more 
and  put  it  into  the  cask,  which  must  be  simple  way  is  to  put  into  a  hogshead  of 
left  open  for  four  or  five  days,  at  the  ex-  wine  a  large  double-handfVd  of  the  shav- 
piration  of  which  time  paste  a  piece  of  ings  of  the  wood  of  the  yew  tree ;  in  a 
paper  over  the  bunghole,  piercing  it  in  short  time  the  wine  will  be  converted  into 
two  or  three  places  with  a  pin.  u  made  good  vinegar.  K  a  very  strong  vinegar  he 
in  April,  it  must  remain  in  a  warm  wanted,  put  into  a  hogsheads  wine  about 
dry  place,  without  being  moved,  imtil  thirty  or  fi)rty  veiy  ripe  capsicums,  and  a 
September,  when  it  should  be  drawn  oflp,  quarter  of  a  pouna  of  ginger ;  leave  them 
and  boiled  for  a  minute,  and  when  cold,  in  for  a  fortnight,  then  take  them  out  and 
bottled.  It  will  keep  good  for  years,  dry  them.  In  order  that  tiiis  operation 
When  the  cask  has  h^en  emptied,  it  may  be  easy,  the  capsicidns  and  ginger 
should  be  refilled  for  a  fresji  supply.  should  he  enclosed  in  a  muslin  bag  when 

The  Polytechnic  J&wmaL  gives  ihe  fol-    put  into  the  wine, 
lowing  receipt  for  making  sugar  vine-        VIOLETS.    This  beauti^l  flower  is 
gar: — ^Dissolve  ten  pounds  of  sugar  in    employed  on  the  Continent  for  confec- 
160  quarts  of  boiling  water,  after  which    tionary  as  well  as  fi)r  perAime. 
add  six  pounds  of  crude  argol ;  place  the        Fate  db  Violbttes.  Take  two  pounds 
whole  in  a  fermenting  cask,  and  when  the    of  the  flowers,  and  reduce  them  to  palp 
temperature  is  reduced  to  80°  Fahrenheit,    in  a  mortar,  adding  the  juice  of  two  le- 
add  four  quarts  of  beer  yeast  to  it,  stir-    mons ;  boil  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
ring^  it  well  together,  and  keep  up  a  tem-    state  of  thick  syrup,  and  then  add  the 
perature  of  about  75°  Fahrenheit,  to  pro-    mixture  from  the  mortar,  and  a  pound  of 
mote  the  vinous  fermentation,  for  about  a    apple  jelly ;  let  them  simmer  until  they 
week.    The  cask  should  be  kept  loosely    are  svdS&ciently  thickened  to  form  a  paste, 
covered.    When  it  has  become  clear  and    which  is  to  oe  rolled  out  and  dried  on 
bright,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  off,  and    plates  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  slow  oven, 
acetified  by  the  common  vine^  process ;        The  leaves  of  violets  are  sometimes 
before  the  acetification  is  finished,  three    used  medicinally  by  infusing  them — ^they 
gallons  of  strong  spirits  should  be  added,    are  cordial,  emmcient,  and  slightly  hoa- 
and  if  the  common  process  is  followed,    tive. 
the  addition  of  fifteen  quarts  of  good 

vinegar  will  be  found  necessary  to  com-        WALNUTS.   An  agreeable  firuit,  hut 
plete  the  acetous  fermentation.  generally  very  difficult  of  digestion,  al- 

Tabbagon  Vinegab.  Put  into  a  stone  uiough  they  do  not  disagree  with  all 
bottle  three  quarts  of  good  white  wine  or  persons.  When  at  maturity,  the  walnut 
sugar  vinegar,  and  three-quarters  of  a  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which,  in 
pound  of  tarragon  leaves,  very  slightly  the  south  of  France,  is  expressed,  and 
dried  in  the  shade ;  add  a  few  cloves,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  salad  oil,  or  for 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons ;  expose  the  bottle  burning  in  lamps.  In  Paris,  very  youne 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a  fortnight,  or,  walnuts,  in  which  state  they  are  calico 
if  the  weather  be  not  favourable,  put  the  cemeaux,  are  served  f<»r  dessert ;  for  this 
bottle  two  or  three  times  in  the  oven  after  purpose  they  are  taken  out  of  the  shell, 
the  bread  has  been  drawn ;  cover  a  sieve  and  put  into  cold  water  vrith  salt  for  some 
with  two  linings  of  filtering  paper,  and    hours  before  they  are  used ;  they  tf^ 
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however,  almost  tasteless.    Walnuts  are  on;ina8horttimethelimegivesoutaiiin-> 
much  less  unwholesome  when  eaten  soon  tense  heat,  which  lasts  for  several  minutes. 
after  they  are  gathered,  than  if  they  he  As  the  lime  in  its  decomposition  falls  into 
allowed  to  lose  their  aqueous  moisture,  powder,  it  may  he  necessary,  in  order  to 
for  then  the  oil  which  they  contain  has  no  get  it  out  of  the  pan  when  used,  to  pour 
corrective.    When  at  fiill  maturity,  wal-  in  some  water,  and  shake  the  pan  well, 
nuts  carefully  peeled  may  he  preserved  when  the  powdered  lime  may  he  poured 
in  sugar,  and  are  more  digestihle ;  to  do  off  with  the  water.    It  is  &  general  opi- 
this,  let  them  simmer  for  two  or  three  nion,  that  the  practice  of  warming  heds  is 
hours  in  thick  syrup,  then  put  them  into  an  unhealthy  one,  hut  this  depends  en- 
pots  or  glasses  with  the  syrup,  or  take  tirely  on  the  system.    Getting  mto  a  cold 
them  out  and  dry  them  in  a  slow  oven,  hed  is  invigorating,  where  the  system  is 
or  in  the  sun,  first  powdering  fine  sugar  sufficiently  active  for  the  cold  to  act  as  a 
over  them.    If  walnuts  he  gathered  when  general  tonic,  for  if  the  hlood  circulates 
ripe,  and  huried  in  their  skins,  deep  in  quickly,  a  genial  glow  follows ;  hut  with 
the  earth,  they  will  remain  almost  as  good  weak  and  sickly  persons,  hed  warming  is 
for  some  months  as  when  they  were  first  to  he  recommended,  for  the  shock  of  a 
gathered ;    they  may  he  preserved  far  cold  hed,  after  leaving  a  warm  apartment, 
some  time  in  this  way  also  m  sand.    The  is  sometimes  more  Sian  the  system  can 
thick  outer  covering  of  the  walnut  makes  hear  without  injury ;  with  sucn  persons 
an  agreeahle  catsup  for  sauces,  and  the  equanimity  of  temperature  is  highly  ad- 
young  walnuts  are  used  as  a  pickle.  visahle.    It  is  not  to  he  inferred,  that  he- 
To  Make  Walnut  Catsup.    Crush  cause  weak  nervous  persons  are  frequently 
the  peen  shells  in  a  mortar,  and  express  benefited  by  the  application  of  a  shower 
the  juice  ;  to  a  quart  of  this  add  a  pint  of  hath,  they  will  experience  a  similar  result 
stronff  vinegar,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  from  a  cold  bed.    Li  one  case  the  body  is 
of  salt ;  when  it  has  stood  for  three  or  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  the  friction  of 
four  dai^s,  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  one  rubbing  dnr  with  coarse  napkins  pro- 
half,  with  some  lemon  peel,  a  quarter  of  motes  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but  in 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  tne  same  quantity  the  other,  where  the  vital  warmth  is  lan- 
of  nutmeg  and  cloves ;  let  these  stand  in  a  guid,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  pro- 
close  jar  for  a  month,  then  strain  and  mote  the  healthy  revulsion  which  some- 
bottle.    If  the  flavour  of  garlic  be  not  times  ensues  firom  the  application  of  cold, 
disagreeable,   add  a    clove  of  it.    The  It  is  a  popular,  but  unfounded  notion, 
(juantity  of  vinegar  should  be  increased,  that  puttmg  brown  sugar  into  a  warming 
ii  the  catsup  is  to  be  kept  a  very  long  pan  is  beneficial,  where  the  party  ismuch 
time  before  using,  or  some  port  wine  mtigued.      The    practice    neitner   does 
should  be  added  in  the  boiling,  in  the  good  nor  harm,  and  is  an  expense  vnthout 
same  proportion  as  the  vinegar;  the  quan-  utility. 

tity  of  salt  must  also  be  increased ;  but  if       WASHING.     In    domestic  matters, 

the  catsup  is  not  to  be  kept  for  more  than  the  term  given  to  the  process  of  removing 

one  year,  the  first  receipt  is  the  best,  as  dirt  and  sttdns  from  linen,  cotton,  woollen, 

the  flavour  is  more  agreeable.  silk,  and  other  articles.    It  is  customary, 

Walnut  Pickle.     (See  Ficbxb.)  in  localities  where  good  wood  ashes  can 

WARMING-PAN.     Two  kinds    of  be  obtamed,  to  prepare  a  lye  by  pouring 

pans  are  used  for  warming  beds ;  one  in  water  on  them,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 

which  hot  cinders  are  placed,  and  the  for  several  hours,  then  drawing  off  the 

other  hot   water.      The  latter  is  pre-  water,  and  boiling  the  articles  in  it  before 

ferable,  for  allliough  the  heat  which  is  they  are  washed  vnth  soap.    This  process 

given  out  is  not  quite  so  great  as  with  the  effects  a  great  economy  in  the  use  of  soap, 

pan  most  commonly  in  use,  it  is  unattended  as  most  of  the  stains  and  dirt  are  removed 

with  danger,  and  the  sulphureous  vapour  by  the  boiling  in  the  lye ;  but  from  the 

caused  by  the  portion  of  live  coal  which  caustic  nature  of  the  ash,  much  injury  is 

inay  be  mixed  with  the  cinders.    A  third  done  to  the  article  so  washed,  and  it  also 

plan,  however,  is  adopted  by  some  per-  has  a  tendency  to  discharge  colours.    In 

sons,  and  is  very  useful : — ^into  a  copper  places  where  wood  ashes  are  not  easily 

or  a  brass  pan  made  air-tight,  with  an  obtained,  pearlash  is  frequently  substi- 

opening  in  the  centre,  to  which  a  screw  tuted,  in  order  to  save  labour  and  soap, 

cap  is  fitted,  two  or  three  moderate-sized  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should 

ineces  of  quick  lime,  previously  dipped  in  be  used  by  the  good  housewife.    Soap 

water,  is  put ;  the  c«)  being  then  screwed  and  water  only  should  be  employed,  and 
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the  articles  may  be  boiled  previously,  cold  water  in  which  boiled  soap  has  been 

with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soft  soap  to  mixed,  rinse  them  frequently,  and  in  the 

act  upon  them  in  the  boiling.    The  best  last  rinsing  water  put  some  salt ;  diy  in 

mode  of  washing  is  by  steam,  but  as  this  the  shade. 

can  be  done  only  on  a  very  large  scale,  it        To  Clean  Feathers.    Wash  the  fea- 

is  useless  to  say  more  of  the  process  than  thers  by  passing  them  through  a  strong 

that  the  articles,  after  having  been  pre-  and  hot  solution  of  white  soap ;  rinse  in 

viotisly  boile(L  are  exposed  to  the  action  tepid,  and  then  in  cold  water ;  then  bleach 

of  the  steam,  mtroduced  through  a  variety  them  with  sulphur  vapour,  and  placing 

of  pipes  properly  arranged  for  the  purpose^  them  near  the  fire,  pick  out  every  part 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  system  is,  that  with  a  bodkin. 

it  prevents  the  necessity  of  rubbing,  and        To  Wash  Lace.    Put  the  lace  infolds 

thus  preserves  the  texture ;  but,  on  the  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  wash 

other  hand,  there  is  a  drawback,  as,  in  several  times  in  cold  water  with  white 

order  to  get  the  articles  very  clean  by  soap ;  rinse  well  in  clean  water ;  then  put 

steam  washing,  they  must  be  previously  the  lace  into  thin  starch,  and  spread  it  on 

boiled  in  rather  a  strong  lye.    The  use  of  a  blanket  to  dry ;  when  nearly  dry,  pull 

potatoes  in  washing  has  been  introduced  it  out,  and  when  quite  dry,  lay  it  in  the 

rather    extensively  in    the    hospitals   of  folds  of  a  fine  towel,  and  beat  it  hard  with 

Paris.     M.  Hericurt  de  Thury  gives  the  a  rolling  pin  until  it  looks  quite  smooth, 
following  account  of  an  experiment  made        To  Wash  Nankeens.    Put  a  large 

in  the  presence  of  the  Directors  of  the  handful  of  salt  into  a  vessel,  with  a  gallon 

Hospitals,  and  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine :  of  cold  water ;  put  the  article  in,  and  let 

"  The  linen  was  put  into  a  tub  of  cold  it  remain  twenty-four  hours ;  then  wash 

water,  and  soaked  for  half  an  hour ;  the  in  hot  lye  without  soap,  and  without 

water  was  then  changed,  and  the  opera-  wringing ;  nankeens  washed  in  this  way 

tion  repeated ;  the  linen  was  then  thrown  will  keep  their  colour, 
into  a  copper  of  boiling  water,  and  taken        To  Clean  Kibands.     Proceed  as  for 

out  bit  by  bit  to  be  successively  rubbed  silks,  according  to  the  colours,  and.  after 

on  both  sides,  in  the  same  way  as  with  washing,  pass  over  a  slight  solution  of 

soap,  with  pieces  of  potatoes  which  had  isinglass;    then    iron    between    writing 

been  three-quarters  boiled.    When  every  paper. 

article  had  been  treated  in  this  way,  the        To  Clean  Black  Silk.    Mix  some 

whole  of  the  linen  was  again  thrown  into  ox  gall  with  boiling  water ;  whilst  the 

the  copper,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour;  mixture  is  pretty  warm,  dip  a  sponge  into 

at  the  expiration  of  this  time  each  article  it,  and  sponge  repeatedly  both  sides  of 

was  taken  out,  and  again  rubbed  as  be-  the  silk,  squeezing  the  silk  fix)m  time  to 

fore ;  this  being  done,  the  linen  was  again  tune  to  get  rid  oi  the  water  already  im- 

put  into  the  copper  and  boiled  for  a  quar-  bibed ;  then  rinse  in  soft  water  until  all 

ter  of  an  hour ;  it  was  then  rinsed  in  a  the  ox  gall  mixture  has  entirely  disap- 

large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  also  peared ;  strain  the  silk  on  an  open  frame, 

a    second    time  ;    it   was   then    wrung  and  dry;  when  diy,  take  a  slight  solution 

and  hung  out  to  dry.    The  results  of  the  of  isinglass,  and  pass  it  over  with  a  clean 

experiment  were  exceedingly  satisfactory,  sponge,  and  as  soon  as  dry,  brush  as  for 

The  linen  was  beautifully  white,  and  free  white  silk.    If  the  colour  of  the  silk  he 

from  any  smell,  and  from  that  green  tint  slightly  &ded  after  having  cleaned  it  as 

which  is  frequentljr  seen  after  the  ordi-  above,  dip  it  in  some  soft  water,  into 

nary  mo^e  of  washing.*'  which  there  has  been,  put  enough  sul- 

To  Clean  Cottons,  Woollens,  and  pkuric  acid  to  make  it  slightly  sour; 
Silks,  with  Potatoes.  Wash  and  squeeze  the  silk  several  times  for  about 
brush  some  potatoes  until  they  are  tho-  five  minutes,  and  then  rinse  in  several 
roughly  clean,  then  rasp  them  through  a  waters ;  afler  which  dry,  &c^  as  ahove. 
sieve  into  a  pan  contaimng  a  small  quan-  If  the  colour  be  so  fiur  gone  as  to  render 
tity  of  water,  let  the  mixture  settle,  and  dying  necessary,  put  into  asaucepan,  large 
pour  off  the  water ;  with  the  fecula  which  enough  to  contain  the  article,  some  cam- 
remains,  and  the  water  poured  off,  rub  peachy  wood  in  shavings  or  thin  cuttings, 
the  articles,  stretched  on  a  clean  board  or  and  boil  them  with  water  for  half  an 
table,  frequentl;^  with  a  sponge  on  both  hour ;  now  put  the  saucepan  by  the  side 
sides,  and  rinse  in  clean  water.  of  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  silk  ^r  half  an 

"^  •HCoLouttBD Woollen, Linen,  hour;  after  this,  add  to  the  water  some 

Abticles.    Wash  them  in  sulphate  of  iron,  in  such  proportioD  that 
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there  may  be  about  three  drachms  for  a  bonnet  on  a  form,  and  wash  with  a  slight 

silk  gown,  and  add  enough  water  to  make  solution  of  white  potass  and  a  sponge,  to 

up  for  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  silk,  remove  dirt  and  stains ;  then  put  it  into  a 

alter  it  has  been  held  over  the  saucepan  box,  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  burning 

for  the  excess  to  drain  off;  now  put  in  brimstone ;  after  this,  moisten  the  bonnet 

the  silk  again,  and  boil  very  gently  for  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  thin  rice  and 

half  an  hour;  rinse  in  several  waters;  dry,  starch  water,  and  iron;  taking  care  to 

and  give  the  polish  as  above.  place  between  the  bonnet  and  the  iron 

To  Clean  Colouiied  Silks.  Proceed  some  grey  blotting  paper.  The  form 
as  with  white  silk,  and  rinse  in  tepid  should  fit  the  bonnet  thoroughly, 
water,  but  very  briskly,  to  prevent  the  cus-  To  Wash  Woollens.  Boil  some 
charge  of  the  colours.  If  the  cc^ours  water,  with  a  pound  of  soap  and  a  poimd 
should  be  injured,  the  following  mode  of  of  soda  to  every  gallon ;  set  this  by  to 
restoring  them  may  be  adopted:  For  become  cold;  wet  the  woollens  in  cold 
yellows,  crimsons,  and  chesnut  coloured,  water,  and  then  wash  them  in  other 
make  some  vfrater  slightly  acid,  as  above,  water,  to  which  some  of  this  boiled  mix- 
dip  in  the  silk,  and  wash  in  clear  water ;  ture  has  been  added ;  repeat  this  process 
then  lay  it  on  a  coarse  cloth,  and  roll  silk  until  the  articles  are  quite  clean,  when 
and  cloth  up  together,  and  press  hard,  they  are  to  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
For  rose  and  flesh  colours,  substitute  hung  out  to  dry,  without  being  wrung  ; 
lemon  juice  for  sulphuric  acid ;  and  for  the  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  arti- 
scarlet,  employ  the  composition  called  cles  by  being  washed  in  cold  water  do 
Dyer's  scarlet.  For  olive  green,  use  sul-  not  shrink  when  drying, 
pllate  of  copper;  and  restore  blues  by  WATER.  Water,  although  a  solid 
dissolving  tl^  ball  blue  in  water.  Some  body,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  gases, 
bines  are  rather  brought  out  by  soap  than  which  may  be  separated  by  heat  into  the 
injured.  gaseous  state,  whilst  the  gases  are,  by 

To  Wash   White  Silk.      Dissolve  chemical  action,  brought  to  the  state  of 

some  white  soap  in  boiling  water,  and  water.    As  we  have  to  consider  it  here, 

when  the  water  is  sufficiently  cooled  not  however,  more  as  regards  its  application 

to  bdm  the  hand,  put  the  sHk  into  it,  to  domestic  economy,  we   shall  merely 

and  press  it  repeatedly,  opening  it  again  observe  on  the  propriety  of  having  it  as 

from  time  to  time,  and  taking  care  not  to  pure  &s  possible,  for  upon  that  will  fre- 

wring  it.      If  there    be  smj  obstinate  quently  depend  the  health  of  an  entire 

stain,  dip  it  into  a  strong  solution  of  soap,  iamily.    Tne  purest  kind  of  water,  ex- 

and  rub  it  gently  between  the   fingers  cept  aistilled  water,  is  rain  water ;  for  it 

until  it  disappears,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  has  been  taken  up  from  the  earth  by  eva- 

little  spirits  of  wine.    Wnen  the  washing  poration,    and  undergoing  in  the  air  a 

is  finished,  rinse  the  silk  in  several  tepid  mysterious  decomposition,  is  returned  to 

waters;  and  having  made  some  water  blue  us  free  from  the  n)reign  particles  which 

to  the  required  shade,  with  the  blue  sold  previously  belonged  to  it ;  but  rain-water, 

by  the  colour  dealers  for  that  purpose,  like  that  which  is  artificially  distilled,  has 

dip  the  silk  in  it,  and  hang  it  out  to  dry ;  a  flatness  which  renders  it  less  agreeable 

when  dry,  brush  it  with  a  soft  brush  to  as  a  beverage  than  the  water  from  springs, 

give  a  lustre.  although  it  is  much  better  for  domestic 

To  Wash    Silk    Stockings.      Boil  use  generally.   Almost  all  spring  or  river 

some  thin  pieces  of  white  soap  in  soft  water  contains  more  or  less  of  earthy 

water,  (it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  oh-  matter,  which  can  only  be  effectually  got 

serve  that  no  washing  can  be  carried  on  rid  of  by  distillation ;  although  filtration 

well  unless  the  water  be  soft,)  add  this  to  alone  is  frequently  all  that  is  necessary, 

some  cold  water,  and  wash  the  stockings  What  is  called  hard  water,  and  which  is 

in  it  thoroughly.    If  they  are  to  be  pinked,  generally  the  most  aCTeeable  to  the  taste, 

mix  the  pink  with  a  little  clean  suds,  and  has  its  properties  of  hardness  from  the 

dip  in  the  stockings ;  then  smoothe  them  particles  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  is 

out,  and  put  them  on  a  sheet  or  table  very  unfit  for  brewing  from,  or  for  the 

cloth  to  dry ;  when  they  are  nearly  dry,  making  of  wines,  and,  as  it  takes  soap 

rub  them  with  flannel  on  both  sides  until  with  difficulty,  is  not  good  for  washing,  al- 

they  are   glossy.     They  may  then  be  though  there  may  be  nothing  in  it  mju- 

either  mangled  or  ironeo,  but  the  former  rious  to  health.    The  hardness  may,  in  a 

is  preferable.  great  degree,  be  removed  by  boihng,  or 

To  Cuban  Straw  Bonnsts^^  Put  the  by  the  addition  of  soda.    Where  puties 
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are  bo  sitnated  as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  nated  with  iron,  and  which  are  exceed- 
soft  well  water  for  domestic  uses,  they  inglj  tonic,  woold  be  rather  injarioiis 
should  have  large  reservoirs  for  the  recep-  than  otherwise,  if  taken  as  a  constant 
tion  of  rain,  and  keep  them  well  covered,  beverage.  The  external  use  of  cold  water 
so  as  to  prevent  earthy  or  other  foreign  is,  in  many  cases  of  illness,  of  great  value* 
matter  mm  getting  into  them.  Even  Fevers  of  the  most  violent  kind  are  some- 
the  purest  water  is  liable  to  decomposi-  times  subdued  by  the  frequent  and  plen- 
tion,  but  in  this  case  it  appears  to  arise  tiful  application  of  cold  water;  and  bums 
rather  from  what  it  takes  up  from  the  and  sauds,  if  the  part  be  for  a  long  time 
atmosphere  than  from  its  naturalproperties.  deluged  vdth  cold  water,  heal  much  more 
The  clearest  and  best  water  loses  nothing  rapi£y  than  by  any  other  treatment;  but 
of  its  goodness  by  filtration,  but  rather  the  remedy  to  be  effectual  should  be  con- 
improves  :  no  house,  therefore,  should  be  tinned  for  a  long  time  on  each  application, 
vnthout  a  filtering  fountain.  A  very  eco-  The  infiammatory  symptoms  are  dmost 
nomical  one  may  be  made  by  taking  out  sure  to  yield  at  length,  where  a  core  by 
the  head  of  a  cask,  setting  it  upright,  any  mode  of  treatment  is  practicable, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  one  third  from  The  use  of  water  (that  which  is  used 
the  bottom  putting  in  a  shelf  or  partition,  as  our  ordinary  beverage),  medicinally,  is 
pierced  v^th  small  holes ;  the  shelf  is  still  recommended  by  some  physicians, 
then  to  be  covered  vnth  a  layer  of  clean,  A  (xerman  has  lately  published  a  treatise, 
small  pebbles,  over  which  a  quantity  oi  in  which  he  attempts  to  shew  that  all 
fresh  charcoal,  made  from  wood  or  bones, —  curable  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  water 
the  latter  is  preferable, — (See  Chascoai.,)  alone,  used  externally  and  internally.  His 
and  fine  sand  shotild  be  laid  to  the  depth  external  treatment  is  to  throw  me  pa- 
of  an  inch,  and  then  covered  with  another  tient  into  a  deep  perspiration,  by  loadmg 
layer  of  pebbles;  over  this  should  be  him  vnth  bed  clothes,  and  raising  the  tem- 
placed  another  shelf,  pierced  with  holes,  perature  of  the  room,  and  then  to  plunge 
to  prevent  the  water  which  runs  or  is  him  suddenly  into  a  cold  bath;  after 
poured  in  from  disturbing  the  prepared  which  he  is  rubbed  with  coarse  towels, 
bed  of  charcoal  and  sand  and  pebbles,  until  another  but  gentle  perspiration  en- 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cask  a  cock  is  to  be  sues,  when  he  is  put  into  bed,  and  the 
placed,  to  draw  off  the  water  as  it  is  wanted,  temperature  of  the  room  is  reduced  to 
If  it  is  intended  to  use  rain  v?ater,  a  pipe  an  ordinary  state.  The  internal  treat- 
should  communicate  from  the  reservoir  to  ment  consists  in  drinking  in  the  morning, 
the  top  of  the  cask,  and  in  that  case  the  fasting,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  cold 
top  is  to  be  fitted  in,  leaving  only  an  open-  water,  and  the  same  at  nieht.  This  gen- 
ing  for  the  pipe,  and  sufficient  Vjent.  tleman  gives  an  account  ofseveial  remark- 
Water  may  be  rendered  beautifrilly  clear  able  cures,  (the  fiulures  are  not  men- 
also  by  the  following  simple  process :  tioned,)  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
Take  a  cask  holding  about  eighteen  gal-  may  have  had  considerable  success ;  for 
Ions,  stand  it  upright,  taking  out  the  his  external  treatment  differs  but  little 
head,  and  putting  the  cock  at  a  distance  from  that  of  the  Russians,  who  find  great 
of  about  one-third  from  the  bottom ;  fill  benefit  from  tiie  use  of  baths  of  this  kind, 
it  with  water,  and  stir  in  about  half  an  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  ftr 
ounce  of  powdered  alum.  Li  about  twelve  less  dangerous  in  maxiy  cases  than  most 
hours  the  impurities  of  the  water  will  sink  persons  would  be  incUned  to  suppose; 
in  fiakes  near  the  bottom,  and  the  v^ter  and,  as  regards  the  internal  treatment,  we 
drawn  off  above  them  vnll  be  bright,  and  have  to  consider  not  only  that  this  copious 
highly  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  small  use  of  cold  water  may  of  itself  have  some 
quantity  ofalum  that  is  used  does  not  render  effect,  but  that  patients  who  are  under 
the  water  hard,  or  give  it  any  perceptible  this  regime  are  strictly  kept  from  the  use 
acidity ;  but  this  water  should  only  be  of  exciting  liquids  and  stimulating  food, 
used  fi)r  drinking.  Li  sea  voyages,  which  abstinence  alone  tends  to  the  eradi- 
where  putre&ction  has  commenced  in  cation  of  disease.  Many  patients  hare 
water,  it  sometimes  recovers  its  sweetness  been  cured  under  homoeopathic  treatment 
by  pouring  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  in  the  same  way.  The  diet  prescrihed 
the  air ;  but  the  use  of  alum  in  the  way  having  been  severely  moderate,  nature 
above  recommended  is  much  more  cer-  has  had  time  to  resume  her  sovereignty, 
tain.  Water  which  is  impregnated  with  for  nature  is  always  struggling  to  main- 
anv  mineral  should  be  used  wily  medici-  tain  the  normal  state  dT  the  system ;  the 
BPiw  {nr  pven  thosc  which  are  impreg-  imagination  of  the  patient  has  been  found 
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a  powerfbl  anziliaiy,  and  the  cure  has  tides  of  earth,  whether  argiQaceoiis  or 

been  ascribed  to  the  magical  wonders  of  calcareous,  exuviae,  larvae,  even  liviu^  in- 

the  homoeopathic  pill.  sects,  will  not,  however  they  may  irritate, 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  water  produce  any  specific  disease ;  but  beiag, 
m  abundant  quantities  by  the  means  of  for  the  most  part,  inert  substances  m 
ordinary  wells,  has  led  to  the  introduc-  themselves,  will  pass  through  the  alimen- 
tion  of  a  new  system  of  well  mddng,  tary  canal  without  seriously  disturbing 
called  ^  Artesian,  from  the  circumstance  the  system ;  but  the  gases  disengaged 
of  their  having  been  extensively  adopted  during  the  decomposition  of  animal,  vege- 
at  Artois,  in  Imuice.  It  was  ascertamed  table,  and  more  especially  mineral  sub- 
that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  subter-  stances,  produce  recombinations  when  held 
raneous  basin  of  water,  derived  from  fil-  in  solution,  which  may  be  productive  of 
tration  through  the  soil,  and  which,  meet-  serious  effects. 

ing  with  a  resisting  stratum,  is  confined        **  It  is  well  known  that  from  the  disen- 

between  the  upper  and  the  lower  beds,  ga^ement  of  certain  gases  by  volcanic 

By  boring  with  an  instrument  lutil  this  action,  whole  continents  have  been  found 

water  is  reached,  the  liberated  element  covered  with  dead  fish,  and  accordingly 

rushes  to  the  sur&ce,  and  continues  to  we  iofer  that  the  most  mischievous  effects 

afford  an  abundant  supply,  so  much  so,  of  impure  water  arise,  not  so  much  from 

indeed,  that  an  Artesian  well,  of  six  feet  extraneous  substances  mechanically  dis- 

diameter,  would  furnish  sufficient  water  persed  through  it,  as  from  the  deleterious 

for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  London,  substances  which   it  holds  in  solution, 

and  render  it    unnecessary  to  use  the  Hence  Dr.  Paris  observed,  *  The  impurity 

water  of  the  Thames,  which,  although  ex-  of  the  water,  wluch  so  greatly  injures  the 

cellent  in  its  nature,  is  much  corrupted  health  of  the  inhabitants,  arises,  not  from 

by  the  filth  which  flows  into  it,  and  the  particles  of  matter  floating  in  the  fluid, 

consequent   production  of  unwholesome  but  from  the  quantities  of  matter  which 

gases,  which  no  filtration  will  remove,  are  held  in  chemical  solution,  which  cannot 

Many  Artesian  wells  have  already  been  be  separated  from  it  by  any  mechanical 

made  by  private  establishments  m  the  means  whatever.*    Accordingly,  the  fil% 

English  metropolis;  and  the  municipality  ters  introduced  into  private  families  are 

of  Paris  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  no  prophylactic  instruments  of  protection ; 

in  boring   one  at  Grenelle,  a  fiiubouiv  and  it  ought  to  be  constantly  recollected 

of  the  capital,  which,  if  ^e  theory  of  m.  that  the  clearness  and  sparkling  brightness 

Arago,  as  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  of  water  are  no  positive  criteria  of  its 

be  correct,  will  probably,  from  the  enor-  salubrity.** 

moos  depth  alr^y  attained,  yield  a  hot       Of  Artesian  wells,  the  same  authority 

spring.    In  an  article  on  water  in  the  says,  "  The  water  so  obtuned  is  exceecU 

ifonSdy  Ohramcle^  we  find  the  following  ingly  pure.     '  The  water   afforded   by 

observations  as  to  the   impurities  ynm  these  wells,*  says  Connybeare,  referring 

which  much  of  the  water  used  in  England  to  London,  *■  and  which  arises  from  the 

is  mixed : —  sands  of  the  plastic  clay  formation  under- 

**  The  contamination  of  water  arises  lying  it,  is  very  limpid,  and  remarkably 

partly  from  extraneous  and  noxious  sub-  nee  from  salts ;  it  is,  therefore,  what  is 

stances,   mechanically    diffused  through  called  soft  in  a  remarkable  degree,  is 

the  fluid,  and  partiy  nrom  the  water  hold-  adapted  to  ev&ty  domestic  purpose,  and 

ing  in  solution  certain  deleterious  princi-  never  fidls.*     line  testimony  of  all  the 

pies,  which  have  been  derived  from  the  scientific  men  who  have  analysed  this 

decomposition  of  the  substances  exposed  water  is  to  the  same  effect ;  and  from  the 

to  its  action.    The  former  may,  by  sub-  analysis  of  the  sprinpfs  in  different  parts  of 

sidence  and  filtration,  perhaps,  be  tho-  the  metropolis  yielding  the  same  results, 

roughly  got  rid  of,  but  not  the  latter ;  for  it  is  presumed  that  they  communicate 

no  process   of  clarification  or  filtration  vrith  each  other,  or  arise  from  the  same 

will  remove  the  deleterious  qualities  which  natqral  reservoir.    Hence,  whenever  the 

are  chemically  combined  vrith,  and  enter,  bed  of  clay  which  overlays  the  chalk  for- 

as  it  were,  into  the  very  constitution  of  mation    has    been    properly  pierced  or 

the  water  itself.    The  particles  of  matter,  bored,  a  bed  of  fine  sand  nas  been  dis- 

too,    which    are    mecWiiciJly  diffused  covered,  which  separates  the  clay  from 

through  water,  are  for  the  most  part  less  the  chalk,  and  from  this  an  abundance  of 

injurious  to  the  animal  economy  than  the  pure  water  has  been  immediately  obtained, 
substances  held  in  solution..  Thus,  par-        ^' In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  these 
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Artesian  springs  are  already  very  niune-  can  be  entirely  changed;  although  the 
rous :  there  are  at  Hammersmith,  6 ;  Brent-  theory  of  an  illustrious  chemist,  that  the 
ford,  3;  Uxbridge,  8;  Rickmans worth,  4 ;  hardness  of  water  is  caused  by  the  car- 
Watford,  9,  one  of  which  produces  bonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains,  and  by 
22,500,000  gallons  weekly,  partly  supply-  common  air  in  a  peculiar  state  of  combi- 
ing  the  river  Colne ;  St.  Albans,  2.  In  nation,  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is 
London  itself  there  are  174,  of  which  30  something  in  the  idea  of  the  people  of  the 

S reduce  30,000,000  gallons  weekly ;  in-  south  of  France  on  this  subject, 
eed,  it  is  clearly  ascertained  tlmt  the  The  possibility  of  converting  salt  water 
quantity  of  water  which  any  one  of  these  into  fresh,  has  vtritlun  the  last  few  years 
wells  will  yield  depends  on,  and  is  propor-  been  brought  successfully  to  the  test,  and 
tioned  to,  the  diameter  of  the  bore.     It  has  it  is  done  now  by  simple  distillation,  with- 
been  calculated  that  the  quantiW  of  water  out  the  action  of  neutral  agents.    Several 
supplied  to  the  metropolis  by  all  the  water  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the  various 
companies  on  both  sides  the  river,  may  modes  of  operation,  amongst  which  is  one 
be  estimated  at  38,000,000  gallons  daily ;  of  such  great  simplicity,  that  the  cooking 
and  one  orifice  from  a  single  Artesian  apparatus  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  at  the  same 
well,  with  a  diameter  of  six  feet,  would  time,  and  without  any  additional  fiiel, 
yield  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this  converts  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sea  water 
demand."  into  palatable  water  for  the  use  of  the 
It  is  a  popular  notion  in  some  parts  of  crew.     The  different  analyses  ordered  by 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  if  the  hardest  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  England  have 
water  be  thrown  from  a  great  height,  say  been  £eivourable ;  but  whether  from  apathy 
the  third  or  fourth  story  of  a  house,  and  or  otherwise,  veir  little  has  been  done 
caught  below,  it  becomes  softened.     We  towards  the  practical  adoption  of  the  dis- 
are  assured  that  at  Avignon  and  Nismes,  covery,  on  a  large  scale.     The  water  dis- 
in   France,   three  or    four  houses  have  tilled  f^m  sea  water  has  not,  indeed,  the 
forcing  pumps,  for  the  purpose  of  throw-  briskness  and  the  agreeable  flavour  of  river 
ing  up  the  hard  water  from  the  wells  into  or  spring  water ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
jreservoirs,  from  which  it  is  again  thrown  rejecting  the  discovery.     Nobody  would 
through  the  air  into  tanks  in  the  yards,  tlunk  of  supplying  a  ship,  in  the  first  in- 
The  belief  is,  that  in  passing  through  the  stance,  with  water  so  obtained,  fi>r  that 
ur,  the  water  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  would  be  going  to  an  expense  vnthout  the 
We  have  strong  doubts,  however,  of  the  slightest  utility ;  but  what  a  precious  re- 
correctness  of  this  notion.    We  can  just  source  it  would  be  for  persons  at  sea, 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  separation,  when  the  supply  of  water  should  by  any 
whilst  passing  through  the  air,  of  the  sul-  accidental  cause  be  exhausted,  to  be  able 
phate  of  lime,  and  other  substances  of  to  obtun  a   palatable  liquid   from  the 
metallic  bases,  by  their  superior  specific  ocean. 

gravity;  and  if  this  is  correct,  then,  if  a  The  agency  of  water  as  a  portion  of  the 

column  of  water  were  to  be  thrown  from  sustenance  of  man,   has  been    recently 

a  great  height,  the  upper  part  of  the  colunm,  shewn  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  some 

having  lost  the  greater  portion  of  the  me-  experiments  by  a  conmiission  of  the  French 

tallic  principles  held  in  solution,  might  be  Academy  of  Medicine.    It  is  mentioned 

comparatively  sofr,  whilst  the  part  of  the  under  the  head  Jeixt,  that  in  order  to 

colunm  near  the  earth  would  be  hard ;  ascertain  whether  the  gelatine  made  from 

but  even  if  this  theory,  which  is  merely  bones,  which  had  for  some  years  been 

fanciful,    were    true,    how    would    the  regarded  as  a  very  nutritious  substance, 

same  column  of  water,  collected  together  was  really  so  or  not,  the  commission  in 

in  a  tank  after  its  passage  through  the  air,  question  fed  a  large  number  of  dogs  upon 

assume   an   entirely  new  chemical  cha-  this  article  exclusively,  and  that  they  all 

racter?    Supposing,  even,  the  separation,  died  of  starvation.    In  the  course  of  their 

which  we  have  considered  just  possible,  to  experiments — ^which  appear  to  us  to  have 

have  taken  place  in  the  air ;  must  not  the  been  unnecessarily  cruel,  for  if  it  may  he 

same  component  parts  of  the  fluid  be  again  permitted  to  science  to  inflict  pain  upon 

held  in  solution,  when  the  whole  is  again  animals,  for  the  advancement  (^  useful 

mixed  together  ?    That  the  passage  of  knowledge  as  regards  the  human  race,  it 

water  through  the  air  may  purify  it,  by  is  not  permitted  to  it  to  be  barbarous 

abstracting  foreign  substances,  there  can  without  utility;  a  few  experiments,  and 

be  no  doubt ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  those  of  short  duration,  being  in  such 

whf^^^'^"*  ^^^  -^ri^nal  chemical  character  cases  as  good  ae  a  thousand — some  of  the 
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dogs  had  water  g^ven  to  them  during  the  are  not  in  themselves  sometimes  of  the 

trial  of  the  gelatine,  whilst  others  were  greatest  benefit,  and  that  without  the  use 

wholly  kept  from  it.    The  dogs  without  of  them  there  would  he  no  chance  of  re- 

watersurvived  from  twenty-  one  to  twenty-  covery. 

three  days ;  those  with  water  twenty-eight        Mineral  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  thermal 
to  thirty.    The  conclusion  of  the  commis-  and  non-thermal;  and  there  is  probably 
sion  is,  not  that  the  water  preserved  life  no  country  in  the  world  which  has  not 
hy  its  nutritious  properties  as  food,  but  one  or  both.    In  England,  the  thermal 
that  in  the  animal  economy  the  lungs  and  waters  in  repute  are  those  of  Brist<d,  Bath, 
other  vital  organs  give  out  a  certain  de-  and  Buxton ;  the  Cheltenham  and  Lea- 
gree  of  moisture,  which  acts  upon  the  mington  springs  are  non-thermal.      In 
whole  machine  as  oil  does  upon  a  steam-  France  there  are  several  places  celebrated 
engine,  or  other  piece  of  machinery  made  for  their  mineral  waters,  such  as  Vichy, 
hy  the  hands  of  man,  and  that  if  the  means  for  dyspepsia,  Bourbon-les-Bains  for  dys- 
of  renewing  this  moisture  be  wdthheld,  pepsia  and  paralysis,  and  Dax  for  rheu- 
life  ceases  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  matism.    At  the  latter  place,  the  thermal 
Wemayconceive,therefore,  that  a  human  spring  is  of  so  high  a  temperature,  that 
heing  kept  without  solid  food  of  any  kind,  an  egg  imimersed  in  it  for  five  or  six 
(and  we  should  here  state  that  several  of  minutes,  is  sufficiently  cooked  for  eating, 
the  dogs  on  which  experiments  were  made,  Not  only  is  the  spring  at  this  place  strongly 
were  kept  without  food  of  any  kind,  even  impregnated  vwth  sulphur,  but  the  soil  of 
the  useless  gelatine;  whilst  others  had  the  town  and  environs  is  sulphureous  to 
water  only  given  to  them,  and  the  results  such  a  degree,  that  soldiers  who  are  inca- 
were  jost  the  same  as  those  vnth  the  dogs  pable  of  service  from  rheumatic  affections 
with  gelatine  with  or  wdthout  vrater,)  are  sent  thither  to  take  mud  baths,  which 
would  live  much  longer  than  one  from  bring  about  extraordinary  cures.     The 
whom  water  as  well  as  solid  food  should  mode  of  taking  the  bath  is  as  follows  : — 
be  withheld.     There  are  some  extraordi-  The  patient  is  stripped  naked,  and  laid  on 
naiy  instances  of  persons  who  have  lived  the  ground,  which  has  been  previously  satu- 
for  weeks  with  water  alone ;  but  these  are  rated  with  water.  The  wet  earth  or  mud  is 
rare  and  mysterious  exceptions  to  the  then  laid  over  him,  to  the  thickness  of  two 
general  laws  of  i\ature.  or  three  inches,  or  more,  and  he  is  left  to 
MiKERAii   Waters.     Nature  in  her  bake,  as  it  were,  in  his  crust,  under  a  hot 
bounty  has  provided  for  us,  not  only  in  sun.    When  he  is  no  longer  able  to  bear 
our  normal  state,  but  also  in  a  state  of  this  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  mud  covering 
derangement,  by  supplying  us  v^th  mineral  is  removed,  and  he  is  taken  to  a  bath  of 
rorings,  which  have  a  sovereign  effect  in  the  hot  sulphur  spring,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  various  diseases  to  which  the  human  completing  the  process,  and  cleansing  him. 
frame  is  subject.    There  are  indeed  some  Germany  is  also  famous  for  its  mineral 
persons,  even  some  physicians,  who  deny  waters.     Who  has  not  heard  of  Ems, 
that  mineral  waters  do  of  themselves  effect  Carlsbad,  Baden,  and  Wiesbaden  ?    The 
the  wondrous  changes  which  are  attributed  author  of  that  beautifully  written  work 
to  them.     They  pretend  that  the  patients  called  Bvbhlesfrom  tJieBnmnenSj  supplies 
who  drink  mineral  waters,  and  take  mi-  us  with  some  very  valuable  infbrmation 
neral  baths  at  the  places  where  they  exist,  respecting  the  waters  of  the  duchy  of 
are  frequently  indebted  for  their  cure  Nassau,  in  which  it  appears  there  are 
entirely  to  the  change  of  air  and  of  scene,  waters  for  all  complaints,  and  all  equally 
and  to  the  new  system  of  diet  which  is  efficacious ;  but  the  most  powerful  appear 
ordered  for  them;  and  they  imagine  that  to  be  those  which  are  taken  as  tonics,  and 
their  argument  finds  abundant  support  in  in  which,  according  to  the  author,  the 
the  fact,  that  if  these  waters  be  drunk  or  iron  is  so  abundant,  that  it  oozes  from  the 
used  as  baths,  when  obtained  from  the  pores  of  the  patient,  and  soils  his  linen, 
source  of  them,  vdthout  the  removal  of  long  after  he  has  taken  a  bath,  and  drunk 
the  patient,  they  have  no  effect.    It  is  not  the  waters.    We  strongly  recommend  the 
invariably  true    that   they  are  without  dyspeptic  patient  to  read  this  book,  and  to 
efficacy  when  so  used ;  but  it  certainly  is  take  a  trip  to  the  Brunnens,  in  preference 
true  tnat  change  of  air  and  scene,  the  to  some  of  the  more  noisy  and  frequented 
alteration  of  the  mode  of  living,  &c.  con-  spots  which  are  resorted  to  by  health 
tribute  very  powerfiilly  towards  recovery,  seekers,  and  in  which,  as  at  Baden,  it  is 
All  this  may  readily  be  allowed,  without  difficult  to  have  an^  society  without  fall- 
adopting  the  opinion  that  mineral  waters  ing  into  habits  of  dissipation. 
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Mneral  waters,  thermal  and  non-ther-  Artificial  Seltzer  Water,  Take  one 
mal,  are  divided  into  three  classes — viz.,  drachm  of  carbonate  of  lime,  not  quite  two 
saline,  or  pux^tive,  sulphureous,  and  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  rather  more  thsn 
chalybeate.  The  two  former  are  both  one  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  six 
used  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  according  to  drachms  of  chlorate  of  sodium,  five  quarts 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patient;  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ten  quarts  of  water; 
but  sulphureous  waters  are  chiefly  good  the  salts  are  first  to  be  dissolved,  and  then 
in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  rheumatic  the  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  bottles  in 
affections.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  which  the  other  mixture  is  placed,  the 
strictly  tonic,  and  are  therefore  good  in  proper  proportion  of  acid  being  added  to 
dyspepsia,  where  the  administration  of  eacn  bottle,  which  is  to  be  immediately 
iron  in  a  state  of  natural  combination  with  corked,  and  tied  down  with  string  or  wire, 
other  substances  is  desirable.  We  find.  The  above  is  the  seltzer  water  as  it  ought 
generally,  in  mineral  waters — ^varying,  of  to  be  made  artificially  in  Fans,  where 
course,  according  to  their  nature,  as  to  seltzer  water  is  used  m  the  same  way  as 
the  substances  themselves,  and  as  to  the  soda  water  is  in  England;  but  there  are 
quantity  of  each  present— sulphuric  and  few  of  the  manu^u^turers  who  take  the 
sulphureous  acid,  hydrosulphate  of  soda,  trouble  of  following  the  prescription, 
sulphate  of  lime,  carlx>nic  acid,  carbonates  The  ordinary  mode  of  making  artificial 
of  lime  and  iron,  potass,  and  ammonia,  water  is  to  make  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  magnesia,  alumine,  potass,  tartaric  acid,  with  a  little  common  salt 
iron,  and  copper;  oxygen,  and  azotic  gas ;  and  soda,  and  to  bottle  it  immediately, 
nitrates  ofpotass,  lime,  and  magnesia,'and  The  celebrated  £au  de  Vichy^  in  its 
various  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  artificialstate,  is  merely  composed  of  soda 
Saline  waters  contain  various  salts,  and  and  tartaric  acid,  and  water, 
are  neither  ferruginous,  nor  gaseous,  nor  Toilst  Watbbs.  We  subjoin  the  re- 
sulphureous;  they  are  used  principaUyto  cipes  for  preparing  various  highly  esteemed 
rouse  and  excite  the  nervous  system.  The  toilet  and  other  perfiimed  waters, 
principal  sources  on  the  Continent  are  AngeVs  Water,  (for  the  skin.)  lofiise 
Seidlitz  and  Bourbon  les  Bains.  In  Eng-  the  flowers  of  the  myrtle  in  water,  and 
land,themo6t  pure  saline  waters  are  to  be  distil.  This  water,  which  in  Paris  is 
found  at  Leammgton.  Sulphureous  waters  called  Sau  d'Ange,  is  one  of  the  best  oos- 
hold  in  solution  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  metics. 

other  substances :  the  best  are  at  Harrow-  Another,  and  more  complicated  water, 

gate,  in  England,  Moflat,  in  Scotland,  and  under  the  same  name,  is  made  as  follows  :— 

on  the    Continent,  Bareges,    Bagu^res,  With  two  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  distil 

Cauterets,  &c.  As  to  tonic  or  ferruginated  four  ounces  of  benzom,  two  ounces  of 

waters,  they  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  storax,  half  a  pint  of  rose  water,  and  half 

world,  and  are  all  more  or  less  good  in  an  ounce  of  calamus  aromaticus ;  to  the 

cases  of  dyspepsia  and  general  debility ;  product  of  the  distillation,  add  half  an 

they  should  never  be  taken,  however,  with-  ounce  of  orange  water,  and  the  same  quan- 

out  medical  advice,  for  it  is  a  nice  point  tity  of  rose  water, 

in  indigestion  to  say  when  tonics  should  Sou  de  Bouquet,    A  very  celebrated 

be  admimstered,  and  to  what  extent  they  perfume  and.  cosmetic.    Two  ounces  each 

should  be  carried.  of  storax,  lemon-peel,  and  nutmegs;  six 

Mineral  waters  are  imitated  artificially,  ounces  each  of  coriander,  and  calamus  aro- 

but  it  is  a  question  whether,  although  we  maticus;  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  cloves; 

are  acquainted  by  analysis  with  the  com-  four  ounces  of  iris  of  Florence ;  half  an 

ponent  parts  of  most  waters,  we  are  suffi-  ounce  of  essence  of  bergamot ;  a  drachm 

ciently  so  with  all,  for  the  imitation  to  be  of  essence  of  lemon,  the  same  of  rosemary ; 

efficacnous ;  or  whether  there  is  not  some  fifteen  drops  of  otto  of  roses ;  a  quarter  of 

unknown  action  in  the  natural  waters,  a  drachm  of  ambergris ;  half  a  ^raclun  of 

which  we  cannot  imitate.  A  recent  disco-  vanilla ;  fourteen  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine, 

very  has  shewn  us  that  there  exist  in  some  and  one  quart  of  orange-flower  water,  or 

mineral  waters  two  substances,  iodine  and  fifteen  drops  of  neroli :  all  the  solid  suh- 

bromine,  of  whose  presence  we  were  until  stances,  except  the  amber,  the  iris,  and 

lately  ignorant.    May  there  not  be  other  the  vanilla,  are  to  be  bruised,  and  put  to 

substances  which  chemistry  has  not  yet  infuse  in  the  spirits  of  wine  for  several 

been  able  to  detect  ?    And  if  so,  may  it  days ;  then  <Sstil,  and  add  to  the  prodact 

not  be  inferred  that  all  imitations  of  mine-  the  amber,  vanilla,  and  iris ;  these  are  to 

ral  waters  must  necessarily  be  defective  ?  inftise  for  several  days,  when  the  mixture 
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n  to  be  filtered,  and  the  orange  water  to  solution  of  potass ;  as  soon  as  the  bubblmg 

be  added.    When  used  as  a  cosmetic,  this  ceases,  the  fire  may  be  raked  out,  and  the 

mixture  must  be  greatlj  diluted  with  solution  in  the  second  bottle  be  left  to 

water,  cool^  the  tube  is  afterwards  to  be  taken 

The  celebrated  Sau  de  MiRc'-flevrs  is  out,  and  the  bottle  must  be  weU  corked, 

made  hj  adding  roseda,   lavender,  and  The  mixture  so  obtained  is  the  Eau  de 

bergamot,  to  the  Eau  de  Bouquet  JaveUey  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 

Eau  de  Jouvence,    For  the  complexion,  preparations  known,  for  the  removfd  of 

Mix  with  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  one  stains  of  various  descriptions.  The  scourers 

quart  of  orange-flower  water,  and  two  in  France  use  this  water  in  preference  to 

drachms  of  essence  of  lemon.  all  other  preparations.    It  is  called  Eau  de 

Eau  des  Odalisques,  For  perfuming  JtzveUe,  ntMn  having  been  first  manufac- 
baths,  or  sweetening  the  breath.  Infuse  tured  at  a  place  called  Javelle. 
for  a  week  in  two  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine.  Water  for  the  Removal  of  Grease  Spats, 
and  one  pint  of  rose  water,  hiuf  a  drachm  of  Mix  in  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  well  corked 
oil  of  mint,  two  drachms  of  soluble  cream  immediatelj  afterwards,  four  ounces  of 
of  tartar,  six  drachms  of  storax,  three  very  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  ounce 
drachms  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  the  same  of  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  one  ounce  of  spirits 
balsam  of  Peru,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  of  wine.  In  using  this  water,  place  the 
cochineal  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  of  object  which  is  greased  on  a  folded  table- 
vanilla,  the  same  of  cinnamon,  angelica,  cloth  or  napkin,  and  dipping  a  bit  of  rag 
and  two  drachms  of  dried  orange-peel ;  in  the  mixture,  rub  the  grease  spot  with 
when  this  has  infiised  for  a  week,  filter  it,  it  until  it  disappears.  If  the  spot  is  of  very 
and  put  it  in  bottles  for  use.  old  date,  the  application  of  heat  may  be  ne- 

DisTEBGENT  Waters.  Under  this  cessair ;  if  so,  place  a  bit  of  rag,  wet  with 
head  we  g^ve  the  mode  of  preparing  some  the  mixture,  over  the  spot,  and  over  that 
of  the  b^t  mixtures  for  the  removal  of  a  hot  iron,  after  which  rub  as  above  re- 
stains.    The  first  is  the  celebrated  commended. 

Eau  de  Javelle.  It  is  made  as  follows : —  Eau  Seconde,  The  water  used  by  the 
IKssolveapound  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass  painters  in  France  to  clean  old  paint  be- 
in  a  gallon  of  water ;  when  it  has  stood  lore  laying  on  new  colour,  or  to  render 
for  some  time,  filter  it;  pound  together  a  new  coat  of  paint  unnecessary  when  the 
ten  ounces  of  sea  salt,  and  four  ounces  and  paint  is  still  good,  but  dirty.  This  water 
a  half  of  oxide  of  manganese ;  place  these  is  made  by  dissolving  tnree  quarts  of 
two  powders  in  a  retort  with  two  tubes ;  potass,  and  infusing  two  pounds  of  wood 
through  one  of  the  tubes  pour  into  the  ashes  (in  France  the  burnt  lees  of  wine 
retort  ten  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  used  when  they  can  be  had)  in  six 
connect  the  other  tube  with  the  solution  quarts  of  water;  when  it  is  to  be  used, 
of  potass,  in  such  a  way  that  the  gas  mix  half  a  pint  of  the  mixture  (filtered) 
arismg  from  the  mixture  in  the.  retort  may  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  having  dipped 
enter ;  then  add  three  pounds  of  sulphate  a  sponge  in  it,  rub  the  wood,  or  otner  work 
of  soda,  and  let  the  whole  rest  for  three  which  is  to  be  cleaned,  with  it,  until  all 
hours,  after  which  time  it  is  to  be  decanted,  stain  and  dirt  disappears ;  but  as  this  mix- 
and  nut  into  bottles  for  use,  and  corked  ture,  if  left  too  long  upon  the  paint, 
closely.  Or  place  in  a  copper  half  filled  would  remove  it  altogether,  use  imme- 
with  water,  two  stone  bottles  ;  in  one  of  diately  afterwards  another  sponge  dipped 
the  bottles  must  be  four  ounces  of  oxide  in  pure  water.  Varnished  paint  is  not  to 
of  manganese,  and  a  pound  of  muriatic  be  cleaned  vrith  this  water;  soap  and  water 
acid;  in  the  other,  a  pound  of  potass,  dis-  will  suflice  where  there  is  varnish, 
solved  in  two  gallons  of  water ;  ^n  the  neck  WATER-GRUEL.  Crushed  oats,  or 
of  the  first  bottle  is  to  be  a  glass  or  leaden  oatmeal,  boiled  with  water,  a  nutritive  and 
tube,  plunging  into  the  neck,  and  reach-  digestible  preparation,  very  much  recom- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  bottle,  and  mended  to  invalids.  (See  Indigestion.) 
well  luted ;  but  in  the  second  bottle  there  It  is  made  by  mixing  a  little  oatmeal  in  a 
must  be  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  adding 
air  may  escape,  and  which  is  to  be  closed  the  rest  of  the  water,  and  boiling  very 
as  soon  as  it  is  driven  out ;  when  the  gently,  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  thick 
water  in  the  copper  boils,  the  contents  of  to  be  agreeable;  it  is  seasoned  either  with 
the  first  bottle  will  be  converted  into  salt  or  sugar,  according  to  taste.  Made 
vapour,  which  will  pass  through  the  tube  very  thick,  it  is  an  important  article  in 
into  the  second  bottle,  and  saturate  the  the  diet  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  even 
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some  schools  where  economy  is  aimed  at.  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  sprinkling  it 
As  an  article  of  diet,  used  with  raodera-  now  and  then  with  water ;  in  this  way  it 
tion  hy  persons  in  good  health,  it  is  never  soon  hecomes  white.    Wax  was  formerly 
attended  with  very  ill  effects ;  but  carried  much  used  internally  as  medicine,  parti- 
te excess,  as  it  ttequently  is  in  some  of  cularly  in  cases  of  dysentery,  hut  its  chief 
the  establishments  above  alluded  to,  it  has  use  now,  medicinally,  is  in  ointments  and 
a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  plaisters,  to  give  them  consistence.    For- 
bring  on  scrofula.     When   Dr.  Voisin,  merly,  also,  an  oil  and  a  butter  of  wax,  ob- 
one  of  the    government   physicians    in  tained  by  distillation,  were  much  used  as 
France,  visited  the  Penitentiary  at  Mil-  an  external  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and 
bank,  he  found  this  disease  raging  to  a  also  for  chapped  hands,  &c. ;  but  as  it  was 
great  extent,  and  ascertained  that  as  soon  ascertained  that  these,  although  very  tron- 
as  the  patients  were  put  upon  more  ge-  blesome  in  making,  had  no  property  which 
nerous  diet,  they  recovered  rapidly.     He  was  not  possessed  by  the  wax  itself,  re- 
made similar  observations  in  other  prisons,  duced  to  nearly  a  liquid  state  by  the  ad- 
and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  a  gruel  diet,  dition  of  heat  and  olive  or  ahnond  oil,  the 
for  persons  who  have  not  free  exercise,  use  of  the  butter  and  wax  have  been 
and  abundance  of  other  more  stimulating  almost,  if  not  wholly  abandoned.    The 
food,  is  much  calculated  to  bring  on  cuta-  melting  of  the  honeycomb  to  obtsdn  the 
neous  disease,  if  taken  to  excess.     As  an  wax,  is  a  very  simple  process.    It  should 
article  of  diet,  however,  in  illness,  it  is  be  put  into  a  moderately  fine  hair  ba^,  well 
found  highly  useful,  as  an  occasional  sub-  tied  up,  and  be  boiled  briskly  in  akettle, 
stitute  for  other  food.     The  best  water-  with  sufficient  water  for  the  bag  to  lie  in, 
gruel  is  made  frt)m  what  are  called  the  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  aquafortis  to 
Embden  groats,  which  are  the   crushed  each  quart  of  water ;  a  weight  should  be 
oats  deprived  of  their  outer  skin.     These  placed  upon  the  bag,  to  keep  it  down.  As 
are  very  gently  boiled  for  a  long  time,  and  the  wax  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water,  it  is 
being  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  to  be  taken  off  with  a  spoon,  and  be  put  into 
the  groats,  the  gruel  has  the  appearance,  a  pan,  and  when  no  more  rises,  the  bag 
when  it  has  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  of  a  fine  must  be  pressed  with  a  fiat  board  having 
'jelly,  it  is  then  eaten  with  sugar,  and  if  there  a  handle,  to  squeeze  out  the  wax  wluch 
be  no  inflammatory  symptom,  with  the  ad-  remains  in  it.  The  wax  so  obtained  should 
dition  of  a  little  sherry  wine,  or  brandy,  be  re -boiled  in  fresh  water,  and  treated 
In  this  state  it  is  a  very  wholesome  supper,  in  the  same,  way  as  before,  and  even  a 
as  it  satisfies  the  appetite  of  persons  who  are  third  boiling  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
accustomed  to  that  meal,  without  fatiguing  to  have  it  quite  pure ;  after  the  last  boil- 
the  stomach.  In  Normandy,  gruel  is  made  ing,  it  is  to  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  the 
with  the  water  in  which  crushed  oats  have  form  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
been  previously  steeped,  the  oats  being  cakes.    The  quantity  of  aquafortis  at  the 
stirred  up  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  the  second  boiling  may  be  reduced  one  half; 
water  to  take  up  the  starch.     When  a  and  if  a  thfrd  boiling  be  made,  that  quan- 
milk  diet  is  not  objectionable,  milk  may  tity  may  be  still  further  reduced  to  the 
be  used  for    making    gruel,   instead  of  same  extent. 

water ;   some  persons,  m  this   case,  use        An  artificial  wax  for  candles,  is  made 

half  oatmeal  and  half  wheaten  fiour,  others  as  follows : — Take  a  given   quantity  of 

use  only  the  latter.  tallow,  and  mix  with  it  oil  of  turpentine; 

WAX,   or  BEES'   WAX.    A  solid  put  this  into  a  round  box  lined  widi  felt, 

substance,  of  a  yellow  colour,   obtained  and  having  small  holes  bored  through  the 

from  the  honeycomb.     When  washed  and  bottom ;  let  this  box  be  so  made  that  there 

bleached  it  becomes  white,  and  is  called  may  be  a  cover  to  fit  over  the  mixture, 

white,  or  virgin  wax.    The  process  of  ana  press  it  down;  when  force  is  empbyed 

bleaching  wax,  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  for  that  purpose,  the  fluid  part  of  the  tal- 

beautiful  whiteness  which  it  has  in  com-  low,  which  must  be  warm  when  used,  will, 

merce,  is  rather  tedious,  and  the  aid  of  with  the  turpentine,  pass    through  the 

chemistry  is  not  unfrequently  called  in.  small  holes ;  this  should  be  boiled  with 

For  domestic   use,   however,   wax  may  some  animal  charcoal,  to  carry  off  the 

be  made  sufficiently  white  by  melting  it  smell  of  the  turpentine,  and  be  filtered 

in  hot  water,  passing  it  through  fine  linen,  whilst  very  hot.  The  turpentine  should  be 

and  then,  having  poured  it  into  round  and  in  no  larger  quantity  than  to  give  a  certain 

very  shallow  moulds,  and  taken  it  out  degree  of  force  to  tne  tallow.   When  cold, 

when   cold,   exposing  the  cakes  to   the  the  mixture  will  resemble  wax,  but  will 
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be  much  more  fragile,  and  if  mixed  sub-  cheese   is  thoroughly  melted,  and  very 

sequently  with  one-fifth  of  pure  bees*  wax,  hot,  spread  it  over  the  bread  rather  thickly, 

very  good  candles  may  be  made  from  it.  and  cover  well  with  salt,    pepper,   and 

The  candles  sold  in  ^aris  as  Bougies  du  mustard.     This  seasoning  must  be  laid  on 

PA(BR£r,^(mgiV«(f^ft>zZe,&c.  are  made,  but  boldly,  for  Welch  rabbit  is  usually  eaten 

upon  a  larger  scale,  in  this  way.    The  finer  as  a  relish,  and  to  give  a  zest  for  the  ale 

part  of  the  tallow  is  pressed  out  with  or  porter  which  is  taken  with  it.    The 

great  force,  and  is  thus  converted  into  seasoning  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 

what  is  called  stearine,  which,  by  the  use  cheese  when  melting,  but  this  is  not  an 

of  acids,  is  rendered  beautifully  white,  improvement.    Welch  rabbit  is  an  indi- 

and  the  admixture  of  the  turpentme  gives  gestible  article  if  eaten  in  excess,  but  in 

the  appearance  of  wax.     Most  of  these  small  quantity  it  rarely  disagrees  with 

imitation  bougies,  however,  have  arsenic  the  stomach,  as  the  cheese  is  corrected  b^ 

in  the  wick,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  the  condiments. 

with  the  necessity  of  snuffing ;  the  arsenic  WHEAT-EAR.  This  bird  is  smaller 
in  combustion  causing  the  wick  to  disap-  than  the  lark,  and  is  remarkably  &t,  and 
pear  as  the  tallow  bums  away.  of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  It  is  rather  a 
Sealing  wax  is  made  by  mixing  an  equal  scarce  bird,  and  consequently  dear, 
quantity  of  gum  lac,  vermillion,  (or  prin-  Wheat-ears  are  generally  found  on 
ters*  black,)  and  pure  turpentine;  and  downs  and  high  grounds;  they  very 
having  melted  these  over  a  slow  fire,  roll-  closely  resemble,  both  in  flavour  and  ap- 
ing the  mixture  into  sticks  upon  a  heated  pearance,  the  ortolan  of  the  south  of 
plate ;  if  the  wax  is  to  be  scented,  the  France.  All  the  directions  for  the  cook- 
essential  oil  is  to  be  added  just  before  the  ing  of  that  bird,  and  of  larks,  may  be 
wax  begins  to  set.  Sealing  wax  is  now  followed  for  the  wheat-ear.  (See  Oe- 
sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  it  can  never  tolan  and  Labks.) 
answer  the  purpose  to  make  it  on  &  smidl  WHEY.  (See  Milk  and  Fever 
scale  for  private  use.  An  excellent  varnish  Drinks.) 

is  nuide  by  merely  dissolvrbg  red  or  black  WINES.  There  are  some  persons 
wax  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  a  bottle  placed  who  pretend  that  none  are  so  healthy  as 
near  the  fire.  water  drinkers;  others,  that  wine  is,  next 
WELCH  RABBIT.  Melted  cheese  to  bread,  the  staff  of  human  existence, 
served  upon  toasted  bread.  The  real  '*  Wine,  generous  wine,"  is  the  favourite 
name  of  this  dish  is  rare-bit,  which  has  cry,  however,  of  the  majority.  To  man, 
been  corrupted  down  to  rabbit.  A  fo-  in  a  state  of  nature,  wine  would,  perhaps, 
reigner,  who,  on  arriving  in  England,  be  little  better  than  poison ;  but  the  na- 
should  see  Welch  rabbit  on  the  card  of  a  ture  of  man  is  changed  by  civilization, 
house  of  public  entertainment,  and,  refer-  and  God  has  not  placed  the  grape  within 
ring  to  his  dictionary,  should  find  that  the  his  reach,  and  given  to  him  Qie  degree  of 
French  of  Welch  rabbit  is  lapin  da  pays  intelligence  wmch  enables  him  to  convert 
des  OaUes,  would  be  astonished,  if  he  or-  it  into  an  agreeable  and  cheering  be- 
dered  it  by  the  English  name,  to  see  some  verage,  without  intending  that  he  should 
toasted  cheese,  instead  of  a  rabbit  of  rich  use  it.  In  diet,  wine  sometimes  effects 
flavour  peculiar  to  Wales.  As  there  is  wonders  with  invalids ;  in  medicine,  it 
an  art  in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  so  there  are  was  formerly  considered  a  sovereign  re- 
three  arts  in  making  Welch  rabbits.  The  medy,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  mode- 
first  is  to  choose  good  cheese ;  the  single  rate  use  of  it  is  rarely  injurious.  The 
Gloster,  when  not  too  old,  is  one  of  the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  when  blended 
best  for  this  purpose ;  the  next  is  to  toast  with  the  vegetable  qualities  of  the  entire 
the  bread  carefully,  that  it  may  be  crisp ;  bulk,  has  a  very  different  effect  from  that 
and,  lastly,  to  watch  the  turn  of  the  cook-  of  alcohol  in  its  pure  state ;  and  even  when 
ing,  and  take  care  that  the  toast  be  hot  taken  to  excess,  the  results  are  far  less 
when  the  cheese  is  spread  upon  it ;  the  dangerous  than  the  excess  of  pure  spirit ; 
crust  is  usually  pared  off  the  bread  for  although,  as  the  stomach  is  in  &ct  a  dis- 
toasting,  but  tms  is  not  an  improvement,  tilling  apparatus,  the  alcohol  of  wine  is 
The  cheese  should  be  melted  in  a  cheese  soon  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
toaster  before  the  fire,  cutting  it  first  into  fluid,  and  its  fumes  are  carried  to  the 
thin  slices  or  shavings,  that  it  may  heat  brain.  Frequent  and  long  indulgence  in 
quickly  and  equally ;  a  little  butter  may  wine  to  excess,  destroys  the  body  as 
be  added ;  some  persons  add  a  little  ale,  surely,  although  not  so  rapidly,  as  purely 
and  this  is  not  a  bad  plan.    When  the  spirituous  liquors.  The  diseases  produced 
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by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  wine,  are  wine  without  feeling  unweU,  and  yet  they 
different  from  those  produced  by  spirits,  take  white  wine  with  benefit  to  health; 
but  they  are  equally  fatal  if  the  excess  be  it  would  be  absurd,  then,  to  lay  down 
continued.    There  is,  however,  this  ^eat  any  fixed  rule  on  this  point.    AUpenons 
advantage  in  fiivour  of  the  wine  drinker  who  drink  either  red  or  white  wine  in 
to  excess :  a  recourse  to  habits  of  temper-  moderation — and  out  of  moderation  red 
ance  will  frequently  restore  him  to  health,  and  white  are  both  injurious — will  soon 
whilst  he  is  apparently  on  the  brink  of  the  discern  which  of  the  two  best  agrees  with 
grave;  whereas,  when  the  seeds  of  de-  them,  and  which,  consequently,  should  be 
struction  are  sown  by  ardent  spirits,  it  is  the  ordinary  beverage.    It  is  pretended, 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  tbem.  however,  that  white  vidne  stimulates  to 
It  is  said  by  some  physicians,  that  wine  excess  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  and 
is  fit  for  youth  and  old  age,  but  useless  in  brings  on  nervous  tremulousness;  bnt  so 
middle  life — ^for  youth,  to  assist  in  replen-  will  red  wine  if  taken  to  excess ;  but  if 
ishing  the  waste  of  the  fluids  in  growing;  these  effects  be  found  to  result  more  from 
for  old  age,  in  giving  tone  and  vigour  to  the  use  of  white  than  red  wine,  then  let 
decaying  nature.     There  may  be  some  red  wine  be  preferred, 
truth  in  this.    We  have  rarely  known  a        Much  has  been  said  about  the  acidity 
glass  of  wine  daily  do  harm  to  a  youth,  of  certain  wines,  and  invalids  have  been 
or  two  or  three  glasses  to  injure  an  old  made  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  some 
man ;  and  it  is  fiurly  to  be  assumed,  that  are  highly  injurious,  whilst  others  are 
where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  in-  highly  beneficial.    A  few  years  ago,  Ma- 
jury  from  the  use  of  a  tonic,  there  is  be-  deira  wine  was  recommended ;  suddenly 
nefit,  although  it  may  not  be  immediately  the  medical  faculty  pretended  to  have 
apparent.    This  is  the  case  with  almost  discovered  that  there  was  much  more 
all  tonic  medicines.    If  bark  or  steel  be  acid  in  Madeira  than  in  Sherry,  and  the 
administered,  it  has  no  negative  effect ;  it  former  was  proscribed  as  so  much  poison, 
either  disagrees   with  the  person    who  That  there  is  more  acidity  in  Madeira 
takes  it,  and  the  derangement  is  shewn  than  in  Sherry  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  by 
by  nausea,  an  increased  temperature  of  no  means  proved  that  the  greater  quan- 
the  skin,  or  some  other  positive  indica-  tity  of  acidity  in  Madeira  is  injurious  to 
tion ;  when  there  is  no  indication  of  de-  health,  for  in  the  state  of  ccHnbination 
rangement  from  its  use,  we  may  be  quite  with  the  other  properties  and  qualities  of 
sure  that  it  assists  the  functions  of  nature,  wines,  acidity  may  not  be  prejudicial  to 
All  medical  opinions  as  to  the  moderate  health.     We  have,  however,  se^i,  in  the 
use  of  wine  amount  to  very  little,  for  no  analysis  of  these  wines,  many  instances  in 
one  can  be  so  good  a  judge  as  to  whether  which  the  quanti^  of  acid  was  greater  in 
it  is  proper  or  improper,  as  the  party  Sherry  than  in  IVlfadeira.     How  much  of 
who  takes  it.  Mr.  Abemethy,  when  asked  the  Sherry  that  finds  its  way  to  England 
by  a  patient  as  to  whether  wine  would  is  of  an  mferior  quality,  and,  from  the 
agree  with  him  or  not,  replied,  "  How  greater  extent  of  consumption,  how  likely 
can  you  ask  me  such  a  d        d  foolish  it  is  that  the  Sherry  being  bad,  may  have 
question?    I  did  not  make    your    sto-  more  acidity  than  good  Madeira.    But 
mach,  and  cannot  tell  what  vsdll,  or  will  even  supposing  one  description  of  wine  to 
not,  agree  with  it.    Drink  wine  if  you  be  more  acid  than  another,  it  is  not  to 
like,   and  if  you  find  no  inconvenience  follow  that  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  uo- 
from  it,  it  will  agree  with  you ;  if  you  wholesome.    It  is  the  fashion  to  proscribe 
find  that  you  are  worse  for  takinc'  it,  leave  in  diet,  those  elements  in  which  the  pre- 
it  off."     Many  medical  writers  have  said  sence  of  the  acid  principle  is  predominant; 
that  red  wine  is  preferable  to  white  wine,  but  fashion  does  not  constitute  truth,  nor 
as  regards  health;  but  it  would  be  difficult  is  truth  always  apparent  from  analysis, 
to  shew  why  this  should  be  the  case,  un-  Divest  a  wine  of  idl  its  acidity,  and  it 
less  it  be  that,  as  the  skins  of  the  red  is  not,  therefore,  rendered  more  whole- 
grape  contain  a  larger  portion  of  tannin  some,  for  in  such  a  process  the  natural 
than  those  of  the  white  grape,  and  as  combination  is  destroyed,  and  the  tonic 
tannin  is  at  once  astringent  and  tonic,  and  astringent  principles  may  suffer.  Ooe 
red  wine  is  to  be  preferred ;  for  in  order  wine  in  which  acid  prevails  may  also  con- 
to  give  colour,  the  colouring  matter  of  tain  tonic  properties  which  more  than 
the  skin  of  the  grape  is  expressed,  and  counterbalance  the  evils  of  acidity.    The 
the    tannin    is    mixed    with    the    fluid,  most  acid  wine,  if  it  be  the  natural  acidity 
Some  persons,  however,  cannot  drink  red  of  the  grape,  and  not  the  acidity  aouuired 
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by  seocMidary  fermentatioii,  or  any  che«  We  advise  the  purchaser  not  to  place  too 
mical  change  from  causes  foreign  to  the  much  reliance  upon  his  judgment,  for 
nature  of  the  compound,  may  he  the  most  there  is  nothing  more  fallihle,  as  we  shall 
tonic,  and,  therefore,  the  less  calculated  illustrate    by    the    following    authentic 
to  create  acidity  in  the  stomach.    Take,  anecdote : — ^About  twenty  years  ago,  a 
for  instance,  a  bottle  of  Bhenish  wine,  and  priyate  individual  purchased  in  Paris  a 
add  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  cellar  of  wines  which  had  belonged  to  a 
of  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Is  the  wine  wine  sprower  who  resided  in  the  French 
rendered  more  wholesome  ?    No  I    It  be-  capital  during  the  winter,  and  which  was 
comes  less  grateful  to  the  stomach,  the  sold  after  his  death  by  his  executors.    As 
tone  of  which,  instead  of  being  improved,  the  stock  was  much  beyond  the  consump- 
is  diminished ;   and,   consequently^    the  tion  of  the  fsunily  of  the  purchaser,  he  sold 
acidity,  which  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  a  portion  of  it  to  his  friends,  a  proceeding 
healthy   action,    is    necessarily  created,  in  which  he  experienced  but  little  diffi- 
These  observations  are  not  made  with  a  culty,  for  the  wines  had  a  high  reputa- 
view  of  shewing  that  the  more  wine  is  tion,  and  were  really  excellent.     One  of 
acid  in  its  natural,  unadulterated,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  sold  a  part  of  the 
imdeteriorated  state,  the  better  it  is ;  but  stock  was  considered  a  first-rate  judge, 
for  the  purpose  of  surmounting  the  fal-  and  his  reconmiendation  of  any  wine  was 
lacy  of  the  popular  prejudice,  that,  be-  sufficient  to  ensure  its  sale.  Now,  amongst 
cause  one  wine  is  less  acid  than  another,  the  stock  was  a  cask  of  currant  wine, 
it  is  therefore  better.    The  great  point  which  had  been  made,  by  way  of  experi- 
with  the  wine  drinker,  whether  he  be  an  ment,  from  the  pure  juice,  unmixed  with 
invalid  or  not,  is  to  have  his  wine  genuine;  water,  and  with  a  very  sanall  addition  of 
for  admixtures,  although  not  always  un-  sugar,  for  the  year  in  which  it  was  made 
wholesome  in  their  separated  elements,  was  a  very  favourable  one  for  the  develop- 
hecome   so    frequently  in   combination,  ment  of  the  saccharine  properties  of  all 
Cheap  wine  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  not  fruits.    The  possessor  of  this  wine  drew  a 
because  we  are  sure  of  having  good  wine  bottle  from  the  cask,  and  presented  it  to 
because  we  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  for  the  judge  in  question,  telling  him  what  it 
there  are  many  wine  dealers  who  price  was,  and  asking  him  his  opinion  of  it. 
their  wines  according  to  their  customers,  *^  Currant   wdne !    currant    wine  1"   said 
and  who  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of  bad  this   highly-reputed  taster,  and  having 
wine  to  one  class  of  customers  at  a  low  drank  half  a  glass,  he  added,  **  It  is  only 
price,  and  at  a  hi^h  price  to  another  class  fit  for  servants !"    The  wine  was  then 
of  customers.    All  wine  drinkers  imagine  offered  to  a  dealer  in  Paris  as  currant 
that  they  are,  more  or  less,  judges  of  the  wine,  at  half  a  franc  a  bottle,  and  refused 
quality  of  the  article.    The  cheap  wine  with  a  sneer.  The  owner  now  gave  up  all 
drinker  supposes  that  the  wine  merchant  hope  of  being  able  to  sell  it.    A  few  days 
has  but  one  description  of  a  certain  kind  afterwards  he  was  amusing  himself  vnih 
of  wine,  and  that  he  makes  a  difference  in  the  preparation  of  some  perfume,  in  which 
the  price  merely  in  order  that  he  may  be  two  of  the  ingredients  were  otto  of  roses 
prepared  for  all  purchasers ;  the  dear  wine  and  tincture  of  bitter  almonds.     The  we»- 
drinker,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  into  the  ther  was  warm,  and  as  his  currant  vidne 
opposite  extreme,  and  imagines  that  he  was  agreeable,  he  was  drinking  it  mixed 
has  only  to  pay  a  good  price  to  obtain  a  with  water.    It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
good  wticle.     The   one  invariably  sets  might  make  a  pleasant  drink  of  it  by  add- 
down  the  vdne  merchant  as  a  rpgue,  the  ing  to  it  a  little  perfume ;  he  put  two  or 
other  frequently  accords  to  him  a  too  three  drops  of  the  tincture  into  his  glass, 
great  degree  of  confidence.    There  are  and  dipping  the  feather  of  a  pen  into  the 
dealers  in  wine  who  are  truly  conscien-  otto  or  roses,  touched  the  liquid  with  it. 
tious  men ;  and  if  there  are  not  so  many  The  result  exceeded   his    anticipations, 
conscientious  men  in  this  branch  of  trade.  He  did  the  same  with  a  little  of  the  undi- 
it  is  because  the  temptations  to  cheat  are  luted  wine,  and  was  still  more  satisfied, 
great,  and  the  difficulty  of  detection  much  He  now  prepared  a  bottle  of   it,  and 
greater  than  with  the  general  body  of  taking  a  decorated  label,  stuck  it  on  the 
tradesmen.     He  who  can  afford  to  import  bottle,  and  wrote  in  the  words  **  Vin 
his  own  wine,  will  do  well  to  do  so,  and  €P  Elba."     On  the    following  day  he 
even  then  to  take  care  that  he  is  not  de-  called  upon  an  English  genUeman,  to 
ceived,  for  the  wine  grower  is  sometimes  whom  he  had  disposed  of  about  twenty 
as  great  a  iabricatcMr  as  the  wine  dealer.  dc>2ens  of  the  wines  of  the  original  stock 
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which  he  had  purchased,  and  requested  whitewine,  resembling  Madeira  in  colour, 

him  to  taste  tne  wine    which   he  had  and  equally  strong.    When  good,  it  is  an 

brought     with     him.      The   gentleman  exceUent  substitute  for  Madeira  or  sherry, 

offered  to  take  it  without  tasting,  although  and  much  cheaper,  for  it  may  be  had  in 

he  was  told  that  theprice  would  be  seven  France  of  the  miest  quality  at  about  300 

francs  the  bottle.     This  the  conscientious  francs  (12/.)  the  cask  of  23  or  24  dozens, 

vendor  refused,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  When  the  duty  and  expenses  of  carriage 

bottle  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  and  bottling  were  paid,  this  wine  cost  the 

the  person  who  has  been  alluded  to  as  so  importer  about  twenty -two  shillings  per 

excellent  a  taster,  and  who  was  to  dine  at  dozen.      A  wealthy  acquaintance  who 

the  house  on  the  next  day.     Three  days  dined  with  the  importer  requested  him  to 

afterwards  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  procure  for  him  a  cask  of  the  wine,  and 

wine  had  been  left  called  upon  the  owner  asking  the  price,  was  told  off-hand  three 

of  it,  and  told  him  that  Sir  J. had  guineas  a  dozen.     The  importerpromised 

tasted  the  wine,  as  had  also  three  or  four  to  execute  the  commission.    The  next 

other  good  judges,  who  had  dined,  and  day  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  been  of 

who  all  found  it  excellent,  and  he  was  the  dinner  party,  and  who  had  the  repu- 

therefore    desirous    of    purchasing    the  tation  of  being  one  of  the  best  judges  of 

whole  of  it,  which  he  was  told  amounted  wine  in  London,  called  upon  the  importer, 

to  about  eighteen  dozens.    The  fabricator  It  was  luncheon  time,  and  the  IHcardan 

went  to  work,  doctored  all  the  cask,  put  was  brought   out  with  the  sandwiches 

it  into  bottles,  pasted  on  the  fine  labels  and  biscuits.     ^^  I  wish,**  said  the  friend, 

with  the  words  "  Vin  (T  Elha^''  delivered  "  you  would  procure  me  also  a  cask  of 

it,  and  received  seven  francs  per  bottle,  this  wine,  for  it   is  excellent."    "  Cer- 

for  what  he  had  offered  at  ten  sous,  with-  tainly,"   replied  the   importer ;    "  but  I 

out  having  been  able  to  find  a  purchaser,  must   let  you  into  a  secret.    I  did  not 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  great  wine  tell  old what  the  real  cost  of  the 

judge,  upon  whose  fiat  the  Vin  d  EUba  wine   was;  for  he  once  took  me  in  at 

had  been  purchased,  called  upon  the  party  cards,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 

who  had  sold  it,  and  after  having  re-  of  making  him  pay  for  having  cheated 

proached  him  with  having  concealed  from  me ;  but  with  you  the  case  is  different :  the 

him  the  fiict  that  he  had  so  choice  a  wine  wine  does  not  cost  three  guineas  a  dozen, 

in  his  stock,   ordered  six  dozens   of  it.  but  twenty-two  shillings!"    The  friend 

*^I  have  not,"  said  the  party,  "  six  hot-  looked  astonished,  tasted  the  wine  agiun; 

ties,  or  six  glasses.    I  have  sold  it  all  to  said  nothing;  tasted  it  a  third  and  a  fourth 

Mr.  .       Now    followed    fresh   re-  time,  and  then  said,  "  I  now  find  that  it 

proaches,  and  very  angry  ones,  for  having  has  what  th^French  call  a  gind  de  terroir^ 

given  to  Mr. the  nght  of  saying  that  (and  this  to  a  certain  extent  was  really  the 

he  had  better  wine  in  his  cellar  than  any  case.)    I  have  filtered  my  mind,  and  will 

other  man  in  Paris.    The  story  does  not  not  trouble  you."    Here  is  an  instance 

end  here.    Mr. was  very  spaxing  of  of  the  difficulty  of  making  some  persona 

the  use  of  his  wine,  and  treated  his  friends  believe  that  cheap  wine  can  be  good  wine, 

with  it  only  at  rare  intervals,  observing,  and  that  to  make  a  moderately  good  wine 

what  even  the  fiibricator  had  not  said,  that  appear  excellent,-  all  that  is  necessary  is 

it  was  made  by  Napoleon,  from  his  own  to  ask  a  high  price  for  it.     A  few  years 

vineyards,  when  he  was  in  exile  at  Elba,  ago,  the  person  who  imported  this  ncar- 

When  Mr. left  Paris,  his  furniture  dlan,  received  from  Ai,  in  Champagne, 

and  wines  were  sold,  and  a  few  bottles  of  fifty  dozens  of  champagne  wine,  for  some 

this  wine  that  remained  brought  twenty  of  which  he  paid  as  much  as  five  francs 

francs  per  bottle.  per  bottle  to  the  grower.     For  a  portion 

This  is  not  an  invented  anecdote ;  it  of  it,  called  Tisanne  de  Champagne,  he 

was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  fiibricator  paid  just  half  the  price.      A  person  of 

of  the  wine  himself,  who  mentioned  the  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  hear- 

names  of  all  the  parties.    There  is  an-  ing  that  he  had  received  this  wine  direct 

other  anecdote,  equally  authentic,  of  the  from  the  grower,  requested  as  a  fitvour 

delusion  which  is  kept  up  by  the  variation  that  he  would  let  him  have  two  dozens, 

in  the  prices  of  wine.    A  gentleman  in  He  did  so,  charging  him  five  guineas  per 

London  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  dozen.      The  money  was  paid,  and  a 

France,  annually,  for  his  own  consump-  month  or  so  afrerwards  the  seller  asked 

tion,   two  casks  of  a  wine  made  in  the  the  purchaser  how  he  liked  it.    **  Why*" 

south  of  France,  called  Picardan.    It  is  a  rephed  he,  ^*- 1  cannot  say  that  it  is  good. 
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A  few  days  ago  I  had  some  very  distin-  wine  is  in  fdl  cases  also  to  be  regretted; 
guished  persons  dining  with  me,  and  I  for  the  alcohol  so  added  has  a  very  dif" 
could  see  that  they  thought  it  bad,  al-  ferent  effect  from  that  of  the  same  quan- 
though«  they  would  not  say  so."     The  tity  of  alcohol  blended  in  its  natural  state 
seller  requested  him  to  send  back  all  that  with  a  generous  wine.     Thus  it  happens 
remamed,  and  said  that  he  would  return  that  many  of  the  wines  of  Burgundy 
the  money.    The  offer  was  not  accepted ;  which  are-  sold  in  England,  although  in 
but  he  was  asked  if  he  had  another  sort,  their    natural    state    much   more  alco- 
to  which  he  replied  affirmatively ;  and  holic  than  those  of  Bordeaux,  are  less  so 
two  dozens  of  the  Tisanne  were  sent  in  than  claret,  which,  in  order  to  its  keep- 
to  replace  the  other.    This  was  found  ex-  ins^,  receives  a  large  quantity  of  brandy 
cellent,  and  the  importer  was  asked  to  before  it  leaves  the  cellars  of  the^rower. 
oblige  the  party  with  six  or  seven  dozens  The  best  clarets  are  indeed  sufficiently 
more  of  the  same  kind,  for  which  he  paid  alcoholic  to  bear  the  voyage  and  to  keep ; 
the  original  price  of  five   guineas  per  but  as  these  are  so  expensive  that  in  tne 
dozen.    Had  a  lower  price  been  men-  hands  of  the  gprower  they  are  frequently 
tioned,  he  would  probably  have  thought  priced  higher  than  clarets  are  generally 
the  wine  execrable.    Now  the  wine  in  sold  for  in  England,   after  payment  of 
each  case  was  good,  but  there  was  really  duty  and  expenses,  an  inferior  wine   of 
all  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  difference  the  same  flavour  is  prepared,  by  mixing 
of  quality.     The  best  wine,  however,  was  virith  it  a  certain  quantity  of  strong  ordi- 
slightly  effervescent,  the  other  greatly  so ;  nary  Bordeaux  wuie  and  brandy.    The  best 
and  with  some  English  persons  no  cnam-  clarets  in  France  are  sold  wholesale  at 
pague  wine  is  bad  if  it  will,  when  the  from  five  to  six  francs  per  bottle,  and  in 
string  is  cut,  send  the  cork  to  the  ceil-  London  they  could  not  be   sold  at  less 
ing.    There  is  in  France  a  really  excel-  than  five  gumeas  per  dozen  to  cover  duty, 
lent  red  wine,  called  Vin  du  Pape^  but  it  expense,  and  breakage,  and  allow  a  profit 
is  little  drank  there,  for  it  is  full-bodied,  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  dealer.     So 
or,  as  the  French  say  capUetix,  and  strong  powerful,  however,  is  the  force  of  habit, 
bodied  wines  are  not  liked  by  Frenchmen,  that  most  consumers  of  claret  in  England 
This  wine   costs  about   8/.  per  cask  in  prefer  the  article  which  is  sold  in  the 
France.    Some  samples  of  it  were  sent  London  market,  prepared  as  it  has  been, 
to  London  a  few  years  ago  by  a  gentle-  by  the  admixture  of  inferior  wine  and 
man   who    resides    in    raris,    20/.    per  brandy,  to  the  genuine  article  as  it  would 
cask,  first  cost,  being  set  upon  it.     The  be  served  at   the  table  of  the  grower, 
name  being  changed,  he  disposes  of  about  This  is  also  the  case  with  Oporto  wine, 
thirty  casks   annually  in  London,  in  a  During  the  last  occupation  of  Portugal 
private  connexion ;   thus  deriving  from  by  English  troops,  the  officers  could  not 
this  source  alone  sufficient  income  to  live  believe  that  the  wine  which  was  served 
as  a  gentleman.  to  them  as  port  wine  was   really  port. 
The  substitution  of  one  name  for  another,  and  they  thought  it  very  inferior  to  what 
the  laying  on  of  an  additional  price  ac-  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in 
cording  to  circumstances,  and  the  altera-  London.     Most  of  the  port  wine   con- 
tion  of  the  flavour  of  a  wine  in  order  to  sumed  in  England  is  prepared  before  it 
enable  the  seller  to  dispose  of  it  as  some-  leaves  Portugal  for  the  London  market, 
thing  curious,  are  acts  which,  although  by  mixing  with  it  about  one-fourth  of 
fraudulent,  are  not  th^  most  deserving  of  its  bulk  of  the  deep-coloured  and  fruity 
reprobation  in  the  wine  trade.    It  is  not  flavoured  wine  of  Catalonia,  and  a  certain 
unusual  with  wine  merchants,  when  wine  quantity  of  brandy.     The  wine  thus  pre- 
has  become  sour  from  secondiary  fermen-  pared  is  of  a  richer  colour  than  the  port 
tation,  and  lost  all  its  generous  qualities,  wine  in  its  natural  state,  and  is  more  full 
to  correct  the  acidity  with  alkaues,  and  bodied,  but  the  excess  of  alcohol  which  it 
mix  it  with  other  nresh  wine,  so  as  to  contains  is  not   detected,  as  the  Catalo- 
prevent  the   detection    of   that    flatness  nian  wine  mixed  with  it,  although  of  it- 
which  is  always  the  result  of  a  chemical  self  much  more  alcoholic  than  port,   is 
neutralization  of  acid.     This  fraud  is  un-  what  the  wine  dealers  call  fruity,  and 
pardonable,  and  it  becomes  still  more  so  this  conceals  the  presence  of  the  alcohol, 
when  practised  upon  some  of  the  sweet  There  is  in   Portugal  a   wine   country 
French  wines,  in  which  sugar  of  lead  is  called  Collaris,  which  yields  a  wine  resem- 
mixed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  injure  bling  claret,  and  which  is  sold  at  a  cheap 
health.    The  admixture  of  brandy  with  rate  in  Portugal,  because  it  will  not  bear 
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a  sea  voyage  without  brandy,  and  'will  evening ;  but  the  practice  of  drinking 
not  bear  the  admixture  of  brandy  without  strong  wines  at  table  is  stiU  kept  up  in 
a  deterioration  of  flavour.    In  what  are  most  parties,  and  on  public  occasions; 
called  light  ports,  much  of  this  wine  is  gentlemen  are  still  in  the  habit  of  remain- 
used  in  mixing,  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  ing  a  long  time  at  table,  although  it  is  no 
an   unwholesome   wine,   the   only  com-  longer  the  custom  to  judge  of  a  man*8 
plaint  that  can  be  made  of  the  practice  is  means  of  living,  and  of  his  position  in 
that  the  purchaser  is  made  to  pay  a  high  society,  by  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
price  for  a  cheap  article.    When  Bucellas  he  is  able  to  drink  at  a  sitting.    There 
wine  was  a  ^vourite  wine  in  England,  it  v^ras  a  time  when  it  was  considered  a 
was  mixed  with  Lisbon  wine,  and  some-  mark  of  hospitality  for  the  entertainer  to 
times  the  proportion  of  real  Bucellas  veas  cover  his  tables  with  wines  of  every  de- 
not  one-third.    Some  years  ago,  Bucellas  scription,  and  then  take  the  key  out  of 
was  preferred  during  meals  to  sherry;  the  door,  to  prevent  his  guests  from  mak- 
and  justly  so,   for  whether  genuine  or  ing  their  escape  whilst  a  single  bottle 
mixed  with  Lisbon  wine,  it  was  less  alco-  remained.    There  w^as  a  time  when  a 
holic  than  sherry  or  Madeira.    At  that  man  who  would  not  drink  himself  drunk 
time  the  consumption  in  England  alone  was  called  a  milksop,  and  the  thorough 
of  wine  called  Bucellas  was  nearly  double  good  fellow  was  the  thorough  drunkaiu ; 
the  entire  production    of  the  Bucellas  or  rather  he  who  could  drink  most  with- 
vineyards.    The  feshion  havine  altered,  out  appearing  to  be  the  most  intoxicated 
there  is  now  more  chance  of  liaving  it  of  the  party.    The  one-bottle  man  was 
genuine,  for  the  production  of  this  wine  is  the  good  fellow  in  the  positive  degree; 
equal  to  the  consumption.    The   white  the  two-bottle  man  reached  the  compara- 
wmes  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  however,  as  tive   degree ;  but  the  three  bottle  man 
dinner  wines,   are  never  to  be  recom-  was    the    good   fellow  in  the  superla- 
mended,  for  they  are  all  more  alcoholic  tive.    Those    times,    which    were    the 
than  befits  digestion.     There  is  nothing  remnant  of  feudal   days,   in  which  the 
80  destructive  to  health  as  the  practice  of  superiority  of  physical  lorce  was  the  only 
drinking  strong  white  wines  at   table,  test  of  excellence,  have  disappeared,  and 
The  we^  stomach  is  still  more  debilitated  temperance  is  no  longer  a  shame ;  but 
by  it,  and  the  strong  stomach  ii  soon  de-  temperance  has  not  yet  become  the  true 
bilitated.    Equally  injurious  is  the  Eng-  sign  of  superiority.     It  is  a  singular  fact, 
lish  practice  of  drinking  champa^e  wine  that  in    almost  all  wine   countries  the 
between  the  courses.    The  French  under-  better  class  of  persons  are  moderate  in  the 
stand  these  things  better ;  they  take  half  use  of  it.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
a  glass  of  Madeira,  or  other  generous  Spain,  where  strong  and  very  good  wine 
wlute  wine  after  their  soup,  and  until  is  sold  at  from  one  penny  to  three  pence, 
near  the  dessert  they  drink  only  weak  English,  per  bottle.    A  single  bottle  of 
Bordeaux  wine,  diluted  with  water,  and  wine  frequently  serves  fbr  a  ramily  of  six 
very  light  French  wines,  such  as  Vin  de  or  eight  persons ;  they  drink  vrater  during 
Grave,  Vin  de  Pomlly^  or  Vin  de  C?uiblis,  the  mnner,  and  at  the  dessert  eachperaon 
the  latter  in  small  quantity,  as  it  is  the  takes  only  one  glass  of  wine.    In  Fiance, 
strongest  of  the  three.    Towards  the  des-  except  where  guests  are  invited,  it  is  un- 
sert  they  indulge  in  two  or  three  glasses  usual  to  drink  any  wine  at  meals,  ezce^ 
of   ChaTnbertin,  C6te  R&He^    Volnay,  or  in  the  state  called  ectu  rougie,  which  is 
other  generous  red  wines,  and  in  one  or  about  one-third  vin  ordinaire,  and  two- 
two  glasses  of  champagne.    They  do  not,  thirds  water ;  and  when  there  are  guests, 
like  the  English,  go  on  inflaming  the  sto-  although  the  best  vnnes  are  freely  offered, 
mach  vsith  strong  wines,  or  exciting  it  by  they  are  sparingly  partaken  of.    In  Enff- 
champagne,  beyond  its    natural  powers,  land,  on  the  contrary,  and  partienlany 
and  when  the  dessert  is  over  they  rise  amongst  persons  whose  pecuniaxy  means 
from  the  table,  and  take  their  coffee  in  the  do  not  really  admit  of  their  drinking  much 
drawing-room.      Well  would  it  be  for  vsrine  without  injury  to  their  income,  it 
the  English  if  this  were  also  generally  the  appears  that  people  nave  at  heart  to  shew 
case  with  them.   It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  that  they  can  afford  to  drink  vrine,  and 
intercourse    which  has    been    kept    up  therefore  indulge  to  excess  in  it.    Even 
during  a  long  peace,  has  materiallv  mo-  at  evening  parties,  where  sandwiches  are 
dified  the  English  practice  of  sitting  at  offered  to  the  guests,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and 
table  after  the  dessert,  or  rather  of  prolong-  Champagne,  are  taken  in  abundance ;  and 
ing  the  dessert  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ^  the  parties  be  in  high  life,  atiU  more 
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expensire  wines  are  offered.    Li  Fnuioe,  mid  unwliolesome  b^rerage  in  another, 

weak  tea,  or  0011  Micre«,  (sugar  and  water,)  Hie  natural  defects  of  wine  are^-lst,  the 

10%  offered;  and  if  wine  be  presented,  the  absence,  or  want  of  development,  of  the 

penans  who  accept  it  are  not  those  the  necessary  qualities;  2nd,  the  excess  of  any 

most  remarkable  tor  good  breeding.  of  these  qualities;  3rd,  the  disagreeable 

We  have  already  observed,  as  regards  taste,  arismgfrom  the  chtfacter  of  the  soil 

the  driakinff  of  wine,  and  the  quantity  or  from  HbtQ  excess  or  bad  quality  <^  the 

which  may  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  manure ;  4th,  the  non-matuiity  of  the 

health,  that  the  general  mle  must  be  found  gMj^ ;  5th,  the  taste  of  the  wood,  or  of 

in  the  sensations  of  the  persons  who  drink  the  grape,  arising  from  excessive  fermen- 

it  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  tation.    A  fine  colour,  body,  and  a  certain 

use  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  wine  quantity  of  idcoholt  are  essential  to  all 

would  be  higUy  injurious.    If  there  be  wines;  without  these  they  are  not  pleasant 

tny  inflammatory  &ease,  such  as  fever,  to  the  taste,  and  will  not  ke^.     The 

any  derangement  of  the  body  In  which  absence  of  alcohol  necessarily  causes  im*- 

ezdtement  is  to  be  avoided,  wine  must  perfection  of  colour ;  foit  if  the  colouring 

not  be  taken ;  nor  must  it  always  be  as-  matter  be  imperfectly  dissolved,  it  remains 

nimed  that  a  small  quantity  may  be  takeia  suspended  in  the  wine  for  a  certain  length 

because  there  are  no  direct  symptoms  of  of  time,  and  then  is  precipitated  with  the 

indammatoiy  action.    In  many  cases  of  lees.    To  prevent  this,  brandy  or  spirits 

bdigestion  there  is  a  slow  morbid  fever  of  wine  are  added  to  many  wines  whilst 

going  on,  with  a  suspension  of  the  healthy  they  are  in  the  course  of  fermentation.  The 

nmctions  of  the  skin,  and  in  this  case  wine  means  of  judging  of  the  wine  by  its  oo* 

ia  to  be  avoided,  whilst  in  others,  slight  kmr  is  tnerefore  prevented,  and  wine, 

stimulants  may  be  necessary  to  excite  ac-  which  would  be  otherwise  unmarketable, 

tion.    In  oolds  it  is  by  no  means  an  un*  is  sent  to  market  where  the  defect  can 

usual  practice  to  take  hot  wine,  or  wine  pos*  only  be  ascertained  by  a  perfect  connois- 

set,  going  to  bed,  or  t?hite  wine  whey,  in  seur.    The  defect  here  mentioned  is  very 

whica  at  least  a  glass  of  sherry  is  put,  to  frequent  with  the  wine  called  BoussiUan ; 

separate  the   curd.     Sometimes  this  is  and  here  we  may  remark,  that  of  all  the 

foand  beneficial ;  the  system  being  excited,  French  wines,  this,  when  taken  to  excess, 

penpiration  being  induoed,  and  the  pores  is  the  most  hurtful.    Boussillon  is  a  fa- 

of  the  skin  b«sng  set  free,  a  return  to  the  vourito  wine  with  the  £nglish,  for  it  has 

normal  state  is  ^fected.    But  these  are  a  resemblance  to  port  wine,  and,  like  that 

exceptions  to  the  general  result :  in  nine  wine,  deposits  a  crust.    Gases  of  apoplexy 

cases  out  of  ten,  a  slight  derangement  is,  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  after 

by  this  foolish  practice  of  taking  stimn*  drinking  freely  of  this  wine.    Most  of  the 

unts,  converted  into  an  active  malady,  French  abhor  it  as  if  it  were  poison;  they 

snd  by  tibe  isgudickms  use  of  a  ghas  or  know  tiiat  in  tihe  very  preparation  of  it 

two  of  wine,  where  a  mustard  feotbath  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  are  used,  by  which 

snd  a  basin  of  whey  without  wine  wouki  it  undergoes  a  preiudicial  chemical  change, 

have  relieved  the   cold,  the  patient  is  and,  as  regards  the  English  market,  it  is 

brouffht  into  the  hands  of  the   doctor^  hardly  ever  exjportod  until  it  has  under* 

and  IS  happy  if  he  comes  out  of  them  with  gone  a  second  admixture  of  brandy, 
nothing  worse  tiian  a  long  bill  and  two       Wines  which  are  of  too  deep  a  colour 

or  three  weeks*  confinement.  are  generally  heavy  and  disagreeable  to 

Having  made  these  general  observations  tiie  taste;  to  correct  this,  lighter  wines, 

as  to  the  hygienic  properties  of  vrine,  we  and  particularly  white  wines,  are  mixed 

shall  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  with  them.     Spanish,   Portuguese,  and 

defbots  of  wines,  and  ckT  the  mode  of  cor-  Italian  wines,  and  those  of  the  south  of 

reoting  tiiem.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  France,  are,  fbr  the  most  part,  thick  and 

observe,  that  the  same  wine  is  not  pro*  mucous ;  they  want  brightness,  and,  in 

doced, Under cKjS9rentcireumstanoes,mym  their  natural  state,  keep  badly;  whilst 

the  same  description  of  vine.    The  nature  many  of  the  wines  of  Alsace  and  Ger- 

of  the  sml,  the  exposure,  the  mode  of  cnU  many  are  dry  and  sharp.    The  thick  and 

tivation,  tiie  climate,  the  temperatitfe  of  heavy  wines    are    easily   corrected    b^ 

the  year,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  the  mixing  vntfa  them  light  dry  wines ;  but  it 
wine  fWxn  the  grape,  have  all  a  material  is  much  more  difficult  to  correct  the 
sffeet  upon  the  quality  of  the  product  wines  of  Alsace  and  Germany.  They 
The  same  vine  wiU  yiem  perfect  toA  deli*  are  modified,  however,  by  the  addition  of 
cions  wine  in  one  case,  and  a  disagreeable    brandy. 
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A  common  defect  of  mne  is  the  dete-  wine  Which  has  undergone  no  deterioia- 
rioration  of  its  flavour,  and  the  acquire-  tion,  and  putting  this  into  a  tbree-galloii 
ment  of  a  disagreeable  taste.    It  is  almost  cask,  wait  for  a  few  days  to  see  what 
impossible  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  effect  has  been  produced.    It  is  to  be  un- 
latter,  and  to  restore  to  the  wine  its  origi-  derstood,  however,  that  the  deteriorated 
nal  flavour ;  but  the  defect  may  be  so  mr  vnne  shall  have   been  previously  fined 
corrected,  that  by  mixing  the  wine  so  again,  and  racked  off  into  a  cask,  heated, 
corrected  with  a  larger  quantity  of  wine  as  above  recommended,  by  brimstone, 
which  has  undergone  no  deterioration,  it        In  the  south  of  France  it  is  not  unu- 
will  answer  for  common  purposes,  and  sual  to  add  to  the  deteriorated  wine,  before 
even  for  sale  will  pass  as  good  vdth  all  it  is  mixed  with  other  vnne,  a  handful  or 
but  the  thorough    connoisseur.    When  two  of  violets,  or  an  ounce  of  orris  root, 
the  wine  has  become  fiat  and  insipid  by  to  about  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  and  to 
being  badly  bunged  up  in  the  cask,  and  let  either  the  one  or  the  other  steep  for  a 
the  taste  which  it  has  acquired  is  not  de-  fortnight.    Sometimes  also  a  handful  of 
cidedly  offensive,  it  may  be  much  im-  raisins  to  ten  gallons  of  wine  is  added,  for 
proved  by  drawing  it  from  the  cask,  and  the  liquor  to  feed  upon.     When  the  wine 
burning  a  few  brimstone  matches  in  the  has  acquired  a  decided  musty  taste,  or  the 
empty  cask.      The    wine    having  been  taste  of  bad  eggs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
drawn into  another  cask,  is  to  be  fined  move  it,  even  by  repeated  fining,  lacking 
with  isinglass,  and  about  a  quart  of  good  off,  and  the  addition  of  brandy ;  and  a 
French  brandy  is  to  be  added  for  every  smaU  quantity  of  wine  in  this  still  would 
thirty  gallons ;   when  fine,   it  is  to  be  spoil  ten  times  its  bulk  of  good  wine  if 
racked  off  into  the  cask  in  which  the  mixed  with  it.    We  are  assured,  how- 
brimstone    has    been    burnt,    and    well  ever,  by  a  celebrated  French  winegrower, 
bunged,  the  cask  being  completely  fulL  that  wme  which  is  perfectly  undnnkable 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  there  is  no  from  either  of  the  above  causes,  mav  be 
other  wine  of  the  same  character  vfdth  brought  round  by  adding  to  a  hogshead 
which  the  cask  can  be    made    fiill,  it  of  wine  eighteen  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
should  be  filled  with  some  other  wine  dissolved  over  the  fire  in  as  many  quarte 
nearly  resembling  it  in  flavour  and  co-  of  the  injured  vtdne,  and  pouring  it  boiling 
lour ;  but  if  this  be  not  practicable,  let  as  hot  into  the  cask,  the  bung  of  which  is  to 
many  clean  pebbles  be  dropped  into  the  be  left  out.     The  vnne  thus  heated  will 
cask  as  will  serve  to  bring  the  liquid  up  soon  undergo  a  new  fermentation,  if  the 
to  the  bung.    The  last-mentioned  plan  is  weather  be  not  too  cold,  and  when  this  has 
indeed  preferable  to  mixing  other  wine  subsided,  it  is  to  be  fined  with  isinelass 
with  that  which  has  undergone  slight  or  white  of  egg,  in  the  usual  way.    Isin- 
deterioration,  unless  the  wine  so  added  be  glass  is  always  preferable,  for  it  is  more 
of  the  same  nature  and  of  good  quality ;  certain  in  its  operation,  and  never  gives  an 
and  in  every  cellar  there  should  be  a  unpleasant  taste,  which  the  wluteofeggs 
quantity  of  clean  pebbles  at  hand  for  will  do  sometimes,  even  though  finesb,  as 
casks  which  lose  by  leakage  or  evapora^  they  undergo  a  slight  decompositaon.    Of 
tion ;  one  of  the    best  precautions  for  the  process  of  fining  we  shall  speak  pre- 
keeping  wine  good  in  casks  bein?  to  ex-  sentfy,  but  we  may  observe  here  that  it 
elude  the  admission  of  air  by  tne  con-  is  dways  advisable  to  be  liberal  in  the 
tinned  fulness  of  the  cask.     If  wine  be  use  of  the  isinglass ;  for  if  it  be  good,  it 
very  much  deteriorated  in  flavour,  and  the  can  never  impart  an  impleasant  flavcmr, 
acquired  taste  be  very  disagreeable,  the  and  can  never  injure  by  being  in  excess, 
above  precautions  will  not  alone  suffice.  When  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
It  must  in  this  case  be  converted  into  addition  of  saccharine  matter  has  subsided, 
vinegar,  or  made  fit  for  use  by  mixing  and  the  wme  has  received  the  finings,  the 
with  it  other  and  generous  wine  in  the  cask  must  be  carefblly  buneed  up,  taluDg 
proportion  of  two  thirds.    In  this  way  care  that  it  be  first  quite  nill.    m  some 
the  taste  may  be  overpowered ;  but  the  wine  countries  the  taste  of  musty  wine,  or 
cellarman  should  never  run  the  risk  of  that  peculiar  taste  which  resembles  rotten 
spoiling  good  wine  in  attempting  to  im-  eggs,  is  corrected  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
prove  what  is  bad.    Before  he  cerates  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a 
upon  a  large  scale,  he  should  try  the  ex-  quart,  or  less,  if  the  taste  be  not  very  pre- 
periment  upon  a  small  one.    Let  him,  for  dominant ;  but  in  order  to  compensate  for 
instance,  take  one  g:allon  of  the  deterio-  the  addition  of  aqueous  fluid,  it  is  neces- 
rated  wine,  and  mix  it  with  two  gallons  of  sary  to   add   to  the  wine  eood  French 
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brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  six    opposite    nature.      The  preservation    of 
gallons.   The  lime-water  does  not  produce    wine  depends  much  upon  the  cellar  in 
anj  unpleasant  flavour.     It  is  made  by    which  it  is  placed.    Directions  for  the 
pouring  a  gallon  of  water  upon  a  pound  mode    of    constructing    and    managing 
of  uDslacked  lime,  and  when  clear,  pouring  cellars  will  be  found  imder  the  proper 
off  the  water.    Another,  and  very  simple  head.    (See  Ceujui.) 
process,  is  to  burn  about  two  pounds  of       The  age  of  wine  generally  governs  the 
wheat  to  the  same  degree  of  torrefaction  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  the  market,  as 
as  roasted  coffee.     This  is  to  be  tied  up  in  does  the  year  of  the  vintage ;  for  there  are 
a  cloth,  with  a  poiud  of  good  raisins,  and  some  years  in  which,  from  the  temperature 
suspended  in  tne    cask  from  the  bung,  of  the  season,  and  the  facilities  of  getting 
A  large  carrot,  baked  in  woodashes,  is  up  the  vintage,  the  wine  is  very  superior 
sometimes  suspended  in  this  way,   and  to  that  of  other  years.     Unfortunately, 
with  good  effect.    In  many  cases,  how-  however,  there  is  no  certain  test  as  to  the 
ever,  nothing  of  the  kind  will  avidl,  and  year  in  which  the  wine  was  made,  and 
we  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  the  recom-  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  conscience 
mendation  not  to  proceed  to  any  admix-  of  the  growers  or  merchants,   many   of 
ture  of  soimd  vdth  unsound  wines,  except  whom  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  false 
by  way  of  experiment,  until  a  few  days  origin  to  the  wines  which  they  bring  to 
shall  have  elapsed,  at  the  end  of  which  a  market,  well  knowing  that  the  alteration 
judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  de-  of  date  may  make  a  difRsrence  in  their  fa- 
gree  of  success  to  be  anticipated.    It  is  vour  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent.    It  would 
certainly  very  desirable  in  England,  where  be  very  dedrable,  for  the  protection  of  the 
wine  is  so  expensive  an  article,  that  none  public,  that  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
of  it  should  be  lost ;  but  attempts  to  re-  pointed  in  all  the  vdne  countries,  to  put 
store  it  to  its  originid  state  frequently  end  their  brand  of  the  true  date  upon  the 
in  disappointment.     When  wine  is  be-  casks,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  realized, 
coming  acid,  the  acidity  may  be  checked,  The  purchaser    must  therefore    depend 
if  it  has  not  made  too  great  a  progress,  upon  his  judgment,  or  upon  the  probity  of 
by  placing  a   quantity  of  chalk  in  the  the  seller.     Various  tricks  are  resorted 
cask,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid,  or  to  by  growers  and  sellers,  to  give  to  the . 
by  adding  lime-water,  and  a  sufficient  wines  of  one  year  the  peculiar  bouquet  and. 
quantity  of  brandy  to  compensate  for  the  appearance  of  those  of  another  year.  They 
water ;  but  all  alkalies  have  a  tendency  do  this  by  mixing  the  vintages,  or  they 
to  render  wine  vapid,  and  to  prevent  this,  make  wine  appear  old  by  regulating  the 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  revive  vinous  temperature  of  their  cellars,  or  by  che- 
fermentation.     If  this  be  done  by  the  ad-  mical  action  upon  the  wines.    As  some 
dition  of  saccharine  matter,  and  the  wine  persons  prefer  very  old  port  wine,  they 
be  fined  and  mixed  with  generous,  sound  are  deceived  easily  as  to  the  age,  by  mix- 
wine,  and  then  bottled,  taking  care,  of  ing  with  the  port,  before  it  is  put  into 
coarse,    that    all  the  fermentation    has  bottle,  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  animal- 
ceased,  it  will  frequently  recover  the  tone  charcoal.     This  discharges  a  portion  of 
and  brightness  in  bottle  of  which  it  had  the  colour,  and  gives  to  the  wine  the  pecu- 
been  deprived  by  alkalies.      There  is  a  liar  flavour  of  old  port.     The  reader  may 
period  of  the  year,  the  autumn,  at  which  ascertain  this  ^t,  by  taking  a  bottle  of 
inany  wines  undergo  a  secondary  fermen-  port  wine  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
tation,  which  is  csSo^  flowering.    At  this  mixing  with  it  an  ounce  of  this  charcoal, 
time  there  is  great  duiger  of  the  vinous  The  bottle  thus  prepared  is  to  stand  by 
fermentation   becomings  acid,   and  it   is  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  wine  is  then 
well  to  watch  it,  so  that  anyof  theprecau-  to  be  passed  through  a  filter,  and  rebot- 
tioDs  recommended  in  this  article  may  be  tied.     In  less  than  two  months  this  wine 
adopted  in  lime  to  prevent  extensive  dete-  will  have  the  flavour  and  appearance  of 
rioration.     On  the  other  hand,  it  some-  old  port ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
times  happens  that  this  secondary  and  in  the  cask,  the  crust  will  be  deposited,  as 
natural  fermentation  produces  beneficial  with  other  wine,  but  not  quite  to  the  same 
results.     Wine  which  had  acquired  an  extent.     No  wine  is  really  g^od  until  it 
unpleasant  flavour,  and  even  a  consider-  has  be^n  a  certain  length  of  time  in  bottle; 
able  degree  of  acidity,  frequently  recovers,  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  beyond 
and  becomes  better  than  it  was  before  it  a  certain  number  of  years,  varying  from 
underwent  the  change ;  but  these  cases  five  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  nature  of 
are  rare  compared  with  the  results  of  an  the  vnne,  the  article  improves  by  keep- 
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ing.  Burgundy  wines  of  the  more  full- 
bodied  sort,  are  in  fine  perfection  when 
they  have  been  in  bottle  six  or  seven  years, 
and  clarets  are  best  when  they  have  been 
three  or  four  years  in  bottle,  unless  they 
have  brandy,  or  some  full-bodied  wine 
mixed  with  tiiem  before  they  are  bottled, 
in  which  case  they  are  in  high  perfection 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years.  For 
bottled  wines,  nodung  contributes  so  much 
to  their  preservation  as  good  corking: 
economy  in  corks,  therefore,  should  never 
be  attempted ;  and  it  is  always  desirable 
that  the  necks  should  be  dipped  in  melted 
resin,  or  enveloped  in  thin  t^d,  as  is  done 
in  Paris,  by  means  of  a  machine  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  a  very  effective  and  de- 
sirable mode,  for  although  by  this  ma- 
chine the  lead  la  so  closely  pressed  round 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  that  no  air  or  damp- 
ness can  penetrate  it,  it  is  removed  with- 
out difficulty  when  the  wine  is  wanted 
for  use.  No  wine  will  keep  wdl  in  bottle, 
if  it  has  remained  in  cask  a  longer  time 
than  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
For  this  there  is  no  precise  period.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  three  years  are  sufficient, 
but  many  wines  should  remain  only  one 
year  in  cask.  The  lighter  wines  of  Irance 
are  usually  bottled  at  the  end  of  a  year ; 
the  more  generous  wines  in  two  or  three 
years.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  this  is 
about  the  time  allowed  for  wines  to  remain 
in  cask.  When  wine  has  acquired  a 
full  body,  without  having  lost  its  fruity 
flavour,  is  the  proper  t&ne  for  bottUnff. 
If  wine  has  been  kept  too  long,  either  m 
cask  or  in  bottle,  it  loses  its  quality;  in 
which  case  it  should  be  mixed  with  newer 
wines,  and  bottled,  after  having  been  again 
fined. 

We  now  subjoin  a  list  of  the  wines 
most  used  in  Furope,  with  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  grown. 

Ai,  Champagne. 

Alicante,  bpain. 

Anjou. 

Arbois,  Franche-Comte. 

Auxerre. 

Avallon,  Burgundy. 

Barsac,  Bordeaux. 

BeaugenoY,  Orleans. 

Beoune,  Burgundy. 

Bellay. 

B^ni-Carlos,  Spain. 

Bordeaux,  (Claret.) 

^^J9  Champc^e. 

Brue. 

Bucella,  Portugal. 

Cavello,  Portugal. 

Cahors,  Bordeaux. 
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Calabre,  Italy. 

Calon-S^fi^, 

Canary,  Africa. 

Cape  Wine,  white  and  red.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 
Carbonnieux,  Bordeaux. 
Chablis,  Champagne. 
Chambertin,  Burgundy. 
ChamboUe. 
Champagne,  red. 

White-Tisane. 

Chassagne,  Burgundy. 

Ch&teau-Grille. 

Chdteau-Mareaux,  Bordeaux. 

Chateau-Neux  du  Pftpe,  Avignon. 

Chio,  Greece. 

Cyprus,  ditto. 

Clos-Vougeot,  Burgundy. 

Constantia,  Ctqpe  of  Crood  Hope. 

Cortone. 

Coteaux  de  Baumur. 

Cote-Botie,  white  and  red,  Dauphine. 

Cote  Saint- Jacques. 

Coulange,  Auxerre. 

Faleme,  Italy. 

Fley,  Burgundy. 

Florence,  Itidy. 

Frontignan,  Languedoc. 

Grave  du  Lomon,  Bordeaux. 

Grenache,  Bousslllon. 

Guigne,  Burgundy. 

HautbrioQ,  Bordeaux. 

Hautvillers,  Champftgne. 

Hermitage  (1*),  Dauphin^. 

Hock,  Germany. 

Iranoi,  Burgundy. 

Joigny,  Auxerre. 

Johannisberg,  Germany. 

Julna. 

Jurancon,  white  and  red.  Beam. 

Lachamette,  Auxerre. 

Lachryma-Christi,  Italy. 

La  Ciotat,  near  Toulon. 

Laffitte-Mouton,  Bordeaux* 

Laffitte-S^gur,  ditto. 

Lagaude. 

Lamalfi^e,  Toulon. 

La  Neithe, 

Langon,  Bordeaux. 

Lunel,  Languedoc. 

M&con,  Burgundy. 

Madere,  Madeira. 

Malaga,  Spain. 

Malmsey,  Madeinu 

Malmsey  de  Teneriffe,  Teneriffe. 

M€doc,  Bordeaux. 

Mercurey,  Burgundy. 

Meursalt,  ditta 

Mi^s,  Provence. 

Monte-Fiascone»  Italy^ 

Monte*Pulciano,  ditto. 
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Montilla,  Spain. 
Montrachet,  Burgundy. 
MoTilin-a-Vent. 
Nuits,  Burgundy. 
(Eil  de  perdrix.  Champagne. 
(Eras,  Portugal. 
Orl^fljis. 
Pacaret. 
Paille,  Colmar. 
Paphos,  Greece. 
Pedro  Xim^^n^Sy  Spain. 
Pedro  Penaa,  ditto. 
Picoli,  Italy. 
Pierry,  Champagne. 
Pomiurd,  Burgundy. 
Porto,  Portu^. 
Pouilly-Fuiss^^  Burgundy. 
—  Sancerre,  ditto. 
Bancio,  Spain. 
Beuilly,  Champaene. 
Rhenish  wine,  Bnine. 
Bichebourg,  Burgundy. 
Bivesaites,  Boussillon. 
Boman6e-Conti,  Burgundy. 
Bosses. 
Rota,  Spain. 
Bottasillon. 
Samos,  Greece. 
Saint- Amour. 
Saint-Emilion,  Bordeaux. 
Saint-Estephe,  ditto 
Saint' Georges,  Burgundy. 
Saint- Georges,  Spain. 
Saint- Julien,  Bordeaux. 
Saint- Julien-du-Sault,  Champagne. 
Saint  Martin. 
Saint  Perray. 
Sauteme.. 
Savigny. 
Schiras,  Persia. 
SerciaL 
Setuval. 
Sherry,  Spain. 
Sillery,  cote  de  Reims. 
Syracuse,  Sicily. 
Stancho,  Greece. 
Tavel,  Languedoc. 
Thorins,  Burgundy. 
Tokai,  Hungary. 
Tonnerre,  (Jhampagne. 
TormiUa,  Spain. 
Vanvert,  lAnguedoc. 
Vermouth. 

Verzi-Verzenay,  Champagne. 
Volnay,  Burgundy. 
.    Vosne,  ditto. 
Vougeot,  ditto. 
Vouvray,.  Touraine. 

To  this  list  of  wines  we  add  the  order 
in  which  they  are  served  at  the  tables  of 


the  great,  and  cm  great  occasions,  on  the 
Continent,  obsenring,  however^  that  they 
are  partaken  of  spanngly. 

FOB  ▲  DINNEB  OF  THSJBB  COURSES. 

Before  the  Soup. 

Vermouth. 
Absinthe 

Absinthe  is  white  wine  of  any  kind, 
but  generally  Pouilly,  Grave,  or  Cheblis, 
in  which  the  leaves  of  green  wormwood 
have  been  steeped.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
stomachic,  and  to  provoke  appetite. 

After  the  Soup, 

Madeira. 
Sherry. 

For  the  Oysters. 

Arbois. 
Chablis, 
Pomlly. 
Memsault 
Montrachet. 
Chateau  Grille 
White  Bordeaux — ^Barsac. 
Sauteme. 
Carbonieux. 
Grave, 
Langon. 
Tisane  de  Champagne. 

First  Course, 

Red  Wines — Cote  Saint- Jacques. 

Coulanges. 

La  Chaivette. 

Auxerre. 

Tounerre. 

Macon. 

Thorins. 

Moulin-a-Vent. 

Beaune. 

Mercurey. 

Chassagne. 

Saint-£st^phe. 

Saint-Emifion. 

Petit-M^doc. 
White  Wines — ChahBs. 

Mearsault. 

Pouilly. 

Between  the  First  and  Second  Course, 

Madeira. 
Rum. 

Second  Cofurse* 

Pomard. 
Volnay. 
Nuits. 
Vosne. 
Vougeot     • 
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Second  Course — continued, 
Erichebourg. 
ChamboUe. 
Saint-Georges. 
Gorton. 
Ghambertin. 
Bomanee-Gonti. 
Glos-Vougeot. 
Pouilly. 
Meursault. 
Montarchet. 
Ghateau-Grille. 
G6te-R6tie. 
Ermitage. 
Saint-Perray. 
Juran9on. 
Khin. 

Saint-Julien. 
Medoc. 

Segur,  L^oville  et  Laroze. 
Haut-Brion. 
Margaux. 
Gh&teau-Margaux. 
Mouton-Lafitte. 
Lafitte. 
Latour. 
Tavel. 
Boussillon. 

GMteau-Neuf  du  Fape. 
Laneithe. 
G6te-R6tie. 
Hermitage. 
Juran^on. 

Pink    r^^^7- 

Ghampagne  1  yL^^^'    . 
r"o      L  Versenai. 

Port. 

Grave. 

Langon. 

Barsac. 

Sauterne. 

Garbonieux. 

Third  Course, 

Volnay  mousseux. 
Nuits,        ditto. 
Bomanee,  ditto. 
Ghamp.  mousseux,  A)' 
Ditto,  non-mousseux,  Ai 
Ditto,  rose 
Sillery, 

TINS  DB  UQUEUB. 

Muscat  Frontignan. 
Ditto,  Lunel. 
Ditto,  Bivesaltes. 
Grenache. 
Vin  de  paille. 
Malaga. 
Bota. 
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Alicante. 

Pacaret. 

Sherry. 

Madeira. 

Gyprus. 

Ganary. 

S^tuvfJ. 

Galabrian  wine. 

Syracuse. 

Laciyma-Ghristi. 

Gonstantia. 

Gape,  red  and  white. 

Schiras. 

Garcavella. 

Paphos. 

Picole. 

Bancio. 

Samos. 

Sercial. 

Tokay. 

The  following  table  of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  certain  wines  and  liquors,  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brande  :— 

Pure 
Alcohol 
per  cent. 

Burgundy,  average  of  four  samples  14*57 

Ditto,  lowest  of  the  four     .     .     .  11*95 

Ditto,  highest  of  ditto    ....  16*60 

Ghampagne,  four  samples;  average  12*61 

Ditto,  still 13*80 

Ditto,  mousseux 12*80 

Gote  Botie 12*32 

Frontignan 12*79 

Bed  Hermitage 12*32 

Sautume 14*22 

Lunel 15*52 

White  Hermitage 17*43 

Vin  de  Grave 13*94 

Ditto,  second  sample      ....  12*80 

Barsac 13*86 

Bousillon 19*00 

Ditto,  second  sample 17*26 

Glaret 17*11 

Ditto 16*32 

Ditto 1408 

Ditto 12*91 

Average 15*10 

Malaga,  1666 18*94 

Ditto 17*26 

Sherry;  average  of  four  kinds     .  19*17 

Teneriflfis 19*79 

Vidonia 19*25 

Alba  Flora 17*26 

Tent 13*20 

Hockheimer 14*37 

Ditto 1300 

Ditto,  old 8*88 

GolaresPort 19*75 

Port;  average  of  seven  specimens  22*96 

Lisbon 18*94 
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Carcavellos 

Ditto 

Bucellas 

Madeira  Malmsey 

Ditto,  red 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sercial    

Ditto 

Average 

Marsala ;  average  of  two  specimens 

Laeryma  Christi 

Lissa 

Ditto 

Syracuse 

Etna 

Aleatico 

Constantia,  white 

Ditto,  red 

Cape  Muscat 

Ditto  Madeira 

Average  of  three  samples    .     . 

Shiraz,  white 

Ditto,  red 

Tokay 

Nice 

Raisin  wine 

Average  of  three  specimens 

Currant  wine 

Grooseberry 

Orange;  average  of  six  samples   . 
Elder  wine 


Pore 
Alcohol 
percent. 
19-20 
1810 
18-49 
16-40 
22*30 
18-40 
24-42 
23-98 
21-40 
19-41 
22-27 
25-09 
19-70 
26-47 
24-35 
15-28 
3000 
1620 
19-75 
18-92 
18-25 
22-94 
20-51 
19-80 
1552 
9-88 
14-63 
26-40 
2512 
20-55 
11-84 
11-26 
9-87 


SPIBITS. 

Scotch  Whiskey 54-32 

Irish  ditto 53*90 

Rum 53-68 

Brandv 53-39 

Gin    : 51*60 

Cider,  9*87  and  5*21 ;  average     .  7*84 

Perry,  four  samples 7*26 

Mead 7*32 
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Pure 

Alcohol 

percent. 

Burton  Ale 8-88 

Edinburgh 6*20 

Dorchester 5-56 

London  Porter 4*20 

Brown  Stout 6*80 

London  Small  Beer 1-28 

Another  statement  of  the  result  of  the 
same  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  is 
as  fbUows : — 

A  bottle  of  Port,  of  26  oz.,  seven  years 
in  glass,  gave  2  oz.  7  dcluns.  of  pure 
alcohol. 

Ditto,  25§  oz.,  one  year  in  bottle,  and 
two  in  wood,  2  oz.  6  clchms.  ditto. 

Ditto  pale  Sherry,  25  oz.,  and  three 
years  old,  produced  3  oz. 

Ditto  Madeira,  25}  oz.,  two  years  old, 
produced  2  oz.  5  dchms. 

Ditto  Cape,  25  oz.,  one  year  old,  pro- 
duced 2^  oz. 

Ditto  old  Hock,  21  oz.,  produced  nearly 
1  oz. 

Ditto  Brandy,  24  oz.,  produced  10  oz. 

Ditto  Bum,  24^  oz.,  produced  9^  oz. 

Four  bottles  of  Port,  Sherry,  or  Ma- 
deira, contain  somewhat  more  spirit  than 
a  bottle  of  Brandy. 

Three  bottles  of  Sherry  are  about  equal 
to  a  bottle  of  Bum. 

Ten  bottles  of  Hock  are  about  equal  to 
one  of  Brandy, 

Port  wine  contains  in  the  residuum 
an  astringent  extract,  and  more  tartaric 
acid  than  Madeira,  and  Sherry  less  than 
either.  The  preference  given  to  Port,  on 
account  of  its  astringency,  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  tartaric  acid,  causing 
indigestion  and  irritability  of  the  viscera. 
Sherry  appears  better  fermented,  and 
freer  rrom  the  add  and  saccharine  matter 
on  that  account,  and  therefore  preferable 
where  such  irritability  is  observable. 


As  a  complement  to  the  above  tables,  we  add  the  following  list  of  various  liquors 
ih  use  among  modem  nations,  but  to  which  the  name  of  wine  is  not  given.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Redding : — 


Name. 
Brandy,  eott  de  vie 


Country, 
France  .    . 


Aguardiente     .     .     .     Spain    .     .     . 


From  what  extracted  or  distiUed, 

Grapes,  potatoes,  com,  cider,  and  perry, 
plums,  cherries,  residue  of  the  brew- 
houses,  &c. 

Generally  from  the  grape,  and  of  to- 
lerable qualit;^. 

"[Our  own  experience  compels  us  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Kedding.  We  seldom  found 
even  tolerable  brandy  in  Spain,  unless 
it  was  imported  from  France.  Most  of 
the.  Spanish  brandy  is  bad,  and  it  is  al- 
most all  flavoured  with  aniseed. — 
Ed.  o/ Domestic  Dictionary.'] 
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Name.  Cowntry,  From  what  extracted  or  distUUd, 

Geneva Holland     «    .    .    From  com,   flavoured   with  juniper  in 

rectification. 
.    Distilled  from  the  murk,  fermented  with 

ground  rye  or  barley. 
.    Fermented  wheaten  malt,  and  oatmeal, 
with  fir  rind ;  lops  of  fir  and  beech,  and 
variety  of  herbs. 
.    Distilled  from  the  cherry. 

Grape  murk,  and  aromatic  herbs,  dis- 
tilled. 

G^ldwasser  ....    Dantzic     .     .     .    Distilled  from  com  and  other  substances ; 

sometimes  called  eau  deviede  Dantzkk^ 
named  from  having  gold  leaf  floating  in 
it. 

Bosolio Brandy,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  dis- 
tilled. 

Snaps Denmark  ...    A  brandy,  distilled  from  rye  and  barley, 

sold  in  shops. 

Birch  wine Norway     .    .    .    Made  of  the  juice  of  the  birch  tree,  boiled 

and  fermented. 

Brandy Sweden     .    .    .    Distilled  from  com  and  the  black  ant ;  a 

powerful  spirit. 

Ditto  , Russia  ...»    Ditto,  from  com. 

Braga Ditto,  from  oatmeal  and  hops;  a  white 

liquor. 

Mead, Honey,    beer-lees,    and    kalatsch    fer- 
mented. 

Quass Barley-malt,  r^e-malt,  oatmeal,  fermented 

and  made  acidulous. 

Kisslyschtxhy Differently  prepared  with  the  preceding, 

being  rye-meal  and  water  alone. 

Schara The  Calmucks    .    A  beer  resembling  Braga,  but  different  in 

colour. 

Arraki Hill  Tartars  .    .    Prepared  from  sloes  and  numerous  wild 

berries. 

fiusa A  beer  brewed  from  ground  millet 

Baka Ejuntschatka .    .    Distilled    from    a    sweet    grass,   called 

Slatkaia-trava,  with  certam  berries  to 
flavour. 

Muchumor Made  from  a  red  mushroom  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Zythum .....    Syria    ....    Beer  fermented  from  the  grain  of  the 

country. 

Araki Egypt  ....    Distilled  from  dates. 

Carmi     .....       A  species  of  beer. 

Sherbet Turkey     .    .    .    Sugar,  lemon-juice,  apricots  or  phuns, 

and  flavoured  with  some  sweet  wwer. 

Bouza Nubia  ....    Beer  prepared   from  barley  prerionsly 

roasted. 

Palm  wine Preparedas  in  other  places,  from  the  tree 

of  that  name. 

Mead Ethiopia    .     .    .    Prepared  from  honey,  barley,  and  a  root 

callo  taddo. 

Fitto Dahomey  .    .    .    Prepared  from  gprain  on  the  coast. 

MIkfFo   •    ...    .    Congo   ....    Prepared  from  tiie  palm  tree. 

Gua!l6 Prepared  from  Indian  wheat. 

Pombie The  Caffres    *    .    Fermented  from  millet,  or  Guinea  com. 

Mahayah     ....    Morocco    .    .    .    DistiUed  from  figs. 

Lotus  wine ....    Tripoli,  interior  .    Made  from  the  Rhammu  Lotus,  or  tree 

of  the  food  of  the  ancient  Lotophagt. 
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Name.  Country,  From  what  extracted  or  di^Hied. 

Usuph,  or  Usaph  .     .    Barbary     .     ,     .    Raisins  and  water  prepared. 
Boza Constantinople    .    Superiortothat  of  Nubia,  of  similar  mate- 
rials. 

Brandy Persia  ....    Distilled  of  very  good  quality,  from  the 

grape,  at  Shiraz ;  sold  by  weight. 
Airen Tartary     .     .     .    Cow's  milk  made  into  a  drink  Uke  kou- 
miss. 

Koumiss Mares*  milk  fermented;  a  strong  drink 

called  arika  is  frequently  distilled  from 
it. 

Mandrin China    ....    A  superior  rice  wine.    The  lees  distilled 

yield  a  brandy  called  show'choo^  or 
sam'Su, 

Tar-a-sun A  beer  from  barley  or  wheat. 

Lamb  wine Lamb's  flesh,  masned  with  milk,  or  with 

rice,  and  fermented. 

Cha Palm  wine. 

Bum  ......    India     ....    From  jaggory,  a  kind  of  molasses  from 

the  sugar  cane. 

Tari Ditto     ....    Pahn  wine,  when  distilled,  afibrds  arrack ; 

hence  the  English  word  toddy.  The 
wine  of  the  wild  date  is  called  Sindag 
in  the  Carnatic  Hindu,  in  the  Teling 
and  Zamul,  CaUu. 

Mahwah  Arrack Made  of  Maduca  flowers  (bassia  butry- 

acea,) 

Toddy Ceylon  ....    Distilled  from  the  cocoa  tree. 

Phaur Nepaul ....    Distilled  from  wheat  or  rice. 

Sihee Prepared  from  the  grape,  in  two  modes. 

Sihee Afganistan  A  curink  from  sheep  s  milk,  fermented. 

Lau Siam  and  the  Bir- 

mans.     .    .     .    Grenerally  prepared  from  rice. 
Soura,  or  Taury  .     .    Nicobar  Islands  .    Fermented  peJm  juice. 
Ei-ji,  Tan-po,  Si-chew,  Java      ....    Three  different  strengths  of  distilled  rice, 

or  of  arrack. 
Bddek  and  Brom  .     .    Ditto  Natives  .    .    Bice  boiled,  and   stewed  with  razi  or 

onions,  black  pepper,  and   capsicum, 
made  into  cakes,  and  sold  as  a  ferment. 
Brom  is  a  different  preparation  of  the 
same  substances. 
Nearly  the  same  as  the  Java  brom. 
Poppy  seeds  in  decoction,  drank  hot. 
From  a  grain,  supposed  to  be  a  coarse  kind 

of  rice. 
A  beer  from  fermented  rice. 
A  drink  from  com  and  different  fruits 

fermented. 
A  strong  species  of  palm  wine. 
From  a  species  of  palm. 
A  species  of  pepper  plant  chewed  by  the 
women,  and  their  saliva  collected  and 
diluted  with  water. 
A  root  which  is  bruised  or  baked  before 
infusion  :  the  liquor  very  intoxicating. 
A  spirit  like  whiskey,  but  less  strong; 

from  the  tea  root. 
The  peaches  are  treated  as  similar  fruits 

in  Europe. 
A  bad  brandy,  distilled  from  the  husks 
and  stalks  of  the  grapes,  and  wine  lees. 
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Brum Sumatra     .     .     . 

Eokemar     ....  Persia   .... 

Paniz Corea    .... 

Sacki Japan    .... 

Awamuri    ....  Japanese  Islands 

Sagwire Celebes .... 

Tuba Manilla  Isles  .     . 

Kava Friendly  Isles     . 

Ava Otaheite    .     .     . 

Y-wer'a Sandwich  Islands 

Peach  Brandy .     .     .  United  States  of 

America. 

Brandewyn.    .     .     .  Cape     of     Good 

Hope. 
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Name»  Country,  From  what  extracted  or  disHUed, 

Rom The  West  Indies    Distilled  from  molasses. 

Tafia Ditto.  A  poor  kind  of  rum, 

Piworree,  or  Ouycon,    Guyana      .     .     .    Prepared  from  the  cassava,  resembling 

beer.  Cakes  of  cassava,  made  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  are 
baked  until  they  are  brown  through- 
out. Women  then  moisten  their  mouths 
with  a  little  water,  and  chew  a  piece  of 
bread  until  it  is  perfectly  saturated  with 
saliva.  They  then  strain  it  in  their 
mouths,  and  spit  out  the  saliva  into  a 
vessel  in  the  centre.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  extract  is  made,  they 
add  water,  to  the  extent  of  200  gallons 
or  more,  leave  it  to  ferment  until  sour, 
and  then  drink  it. 

Pulque Mexico.     .     .     .    Thejuice  of  the  agave  fermented;  a  strong 

spirit  is  also  made  from  it,  called  Aguar- 
diente de  Magney. 

Chica Beer  made  from  maize  by  the  Indians. 

Masato A  drink  from  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  or 

yucca. 

Grape Brazil    ....    Black  sugar,  water,  and  the  leaves  of  the 

akaja  tree  to  make  it  intoxicating. 

Aipy  ....'. Prepared  from  the  aipimakakara,  a  species 

of  manioc. 

Kaviaraku The  preceding  before  fermentation. 

Kooi Prepared  of  the  akaj^e  apple. 

Vintro  da  Batatas Prepared  from  the  batata  root. 

Br^dy Portugal    .     .     .    Distilled  pure  and  ffood ;  also  often  from 

damaged  figs  ana  raisins;  some  kinds 
are  bad  in  quality. 

Gin,  or  British  Brandy,    England     .     .     .    A  pure  spirit,  distilled  from  com,  but  too 

nerce  to  be  sold  alone,  and  therefore 
reduced  and  rectified,  or  rather  adul- 
terated, with  turpentine,  juniper  berries, 
nitre,  or  prunes. 

Porter,  Beer,  Ale,  &c Fermented  frt)m  malt  and  hops. 

Whiskey     ....     Ireland  and  Scot-    Distilled  from  com,  a  pure  spirit. 

land. 


Remarks  on  the  Wines  of  different  Countries, 

We  begin  with  French  vidnes,  as  they  dear,  and  yet  it  is,  when  in  perfection,  so 
stand  deservedly  high  in  reputation.  The  good,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  try 
wines  most  used  by  the  French  are  those  any  otiier  variety  of  Burgundy  as  a 
of  Bordeaux  and  its  environs,  and  they  regular  beverage ;  it  has  the  bou(}uet  of 
are  justly  considered  the  most  wholesome,  the  finer  Burgundies,  and  if  kept  m  bot- 
for  they  are  sufficiently  alcoholic  to  cheer,  tie  for  three  or  four  years,  it  is  some- 
and  not  so  much  so  as  to  intoxicate,  un-  times  difficult  to  detect  the  difference  be- 
less  taken  in  excess.  The  Burgundy  tween  Beaune  and  some  of  the  wbes 
wines,  however,  have  the  finest  bouquet,  which  are  sold  at  double  and  treble  its 
and  are  preferred  to  those  of  Bordeaux  price.  The  other  virines  of  Burgundy  in 
for  occasional  drinking,  but  they  must  be  high  esteem  are  Volnajr,  Nuits,  Chassagne, 
drunk  with  moderation.  In  what  is  Saint  Georges,  Yosne,  Chambertin,  (the 
called  Upper  Burgundy,  each  vineyard  favourite  wine  of  Napoleon,)  Clos-Vou- 
has  its  particular  type,  and  some  ot  the  geot,  Roinanee,  and  Komanee-CcMity- 
wine,  from  its  fine  bouquet,  brings  a  very  The  best  white  vnnes  of  Burgundy  are 
high  price  in  the  market.  There  is  one,  Chablis,  Meursault,  and  Morachet ;  but, 
however,  called  Beaune,  which  is  ndt  very  generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  Burgundy 
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is  not  fiivourable  to  white  wines.    Cham-  tween  it  and  real  Champagne  wine  is  not 
pagne  wine  continues  to  hold  a  high  place  detected;  but  if  any  of  it  be  left  in  the 
in  the  estimation   of   wine-drinkers  in  bottle,  the  fixed  air  escapes,  and  the  wine 
France,  as  well  as  throughout  the  civi-  becomes  vapid.    Another  process,  which 
lized  world,  but  we  would  advise  its  mo-  is  kept  a  secrett'is  to  prepare  white  winea 
derate  use,  for  it  does  not  agree  with  all  by  sugar  candy,  and  the  addition  of  some 
persons,  and,  divested  of  its  effervescence,  aromatic,  which  gives  the  peculiar  flavour 
it  would  not  rank  very  high  in  the  wine  of  Champagne,  and  to  put  mto  each  bottle 
calendar.    The  grape  from  which  it  is  some  preparation  which  brings  on  aecon- 
made,    even  "^  in  the  best  vineyards    of  dary  fermentation ;  the  botues  are  now 
Champagne,  is  not  of  so  rich  a  quality  as  corked,  and  laid  upon  shelves  with  the 
that  of  many  other  parts  of  France ;  and  it  necks  downwards.     In  the  course  of  two 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  since  or  three  months  the  wine  purges  itself 
the  adoption  of  the  same  process  for  ren-  and  deposits  a  sediment  upon  the  cork, 
dering  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux  white  which  is  drawn  rapidly,  with  a  slight 
wines  effervescent  as  that  which  is  used  waste  of  the  liquid.     Ihe  bottle  is  now 
for  Champagne,  a  preference  is  given  to  filled  up  with  fresh  wine,  and  re-corked, 
them    by  many  wine-drinkers.     It   is  and  in  two  or  three  months  more  the  pro- 
scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state  that  cess  is  repeated,  as  it  is  also  a  third  time ; 
the  effervescing  property  of  Champagne  the  wine  is  then  fit  for  use.     When  this 
does  not  arise  entirely  from  the  pecuUarity  wine  is  served  at  table,  the  fixed  air  is  not 
of  the  grape ;  the  wme  is  rendered  eifer-  liberated  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the 
vescent  chiefiy  by  checking  the  fermenta-  fijrst-mentioned  process,  but,  on  the  con- 
tion  at  a  particular  stage;  but  the  subse-  trary,  is  even  more  durable  than  that  of 
quent  process  is  tedious  and  expensive,  the  real  Champagne.     Nay,  if  half  the 
for,  after  bottling,  the  bottles  are  mclined  contents  of  the  bottle  be  consumed,  and 
so  that  the  vegetable  matter  which  the  the  remaining  half  be  left  without  a  cork 
wine  holds  in  solution  may  fidl  upon  the  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  re-corked 
cork,  which  is  suddenly  drawn  out,  and  and  set  by  for  a  day,  the  effervescence 
replaced  by  a  fr^sh  cork,  and  this  is  re-  will  be  nearly  as  strong,  and  the  wine  as 
peated  two  or  three  times,  with  a  waste  lively,  as  when  the  bottle  was  first  opened, 
of  wine  on  each  occasion,  before  it  is  sent  We  believe  the  secret  of  thb  process  is 
to  market.     Champagne  wines  differ  in  known  but  to  two  or  three  persons  in 
quality  according  to  the  vineyard  from  France,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  care  which  having   mentioned    its    existence,  some 
observed  in   the  process.    The  best  are  clever  chemist  in  England  will  think  it 
those  of  Ay,  Sillery,  and  Epemay,  and  worth  his  while  to  discover  the  means  of 
these  are  much  better  since  they  have  promoting  secondary  fermentation,  and, 
heen  made  with  the  black  grape ;  for  at  the  same  time,  of  purging  the  wine  of 
whilst  the  white  grape  was  used,  they  those  impurities  which  wovdd  prevent  it 
seldom  lasted  good  more  than  three  years,  from  having  a  wholesome  effervescence, 
whereas  they  will  now,  if  weU  made,  and  One  of  the  persons  in  Paris  who  is  in  pos- 
carefully  deprived  of  the  vegetable  matter  session  of  this  secret,  is  engaged  occasiouT 
held  in  solution  whilst  in  the  process  of  ally  by  wine-growers  in  Champagne  to 
making,  remain  good  seven,  eight,  and  renew  the  vigour  and  effervescing  quality 
even  ten  years.     There  is  no  wine  so  of  Champagne  wines  which  have  become 
much  counterfeited  as  that  of  Champagne,  unsaleable.    This  is  a  proof  of  the  excel- 
but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  many  of  the  lence  of  the  system.    Before  this   dis- 
counterfeit  Champagnes  are  quite  as  good  covery,  enormous  quantities  of  Champagne 
as  the  real  article.     There  are  two  modes  wine  which  had  become  slightly  ropy  were 
of  imitating    Champagne    practised    in  thrown  away ;  they  are  now,  with  a  loss 
Paris;  one  is,  to  take  ^ood  white  Bor-  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  restored  to  their 
deanx  or  Burgundy  wines,  the  nearest  original  state,  and  find  ready  purcha- 
possible  in  flavour  to  Champagne,  and  to  sers. 

add  to  them  sugar  candy ;  a  large  quan-  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding,  in  his  "  History 

tity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  forced  in  and  Description  of  Modern  Wines,**  by 

with  an  apparatus  as  for  soda  water.    If  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has 

this  wine  oe  drunk  rapidly,  as  is  gene-  ever  been  published,  gives  tiie  following 

rally  the  case  with  Champagne,  the  wine  account  of  the  mode  of  bottling  and  pre- 

being  poured  out  to  the   guests  by  a  paring  Champagne  wines : — 

person  in  attendance,  the  difference  be-  ''  About  Chnstmas,  after  the  vintage, 
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the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine  the  wine  designed  for  effervescence  is 
is  racked.    This  ia  always  done  in  dry  made,  it  is  put  into  bottle.    Some  be^ 
weather,  and  if  possible,  during  frost.    A  as  early  as  February,  at  the  risk  of  expos- 
month  after,  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  ing  the  wine  to  failure,  or  the  botdes  to 
and  fined  with  isinglass.    Before  it  is  hot-  more  extended  breakage  in  case  they  suc- 
tled,  it  undergoes  a  third  racking  and  a  ceed.    Fifteen  per  cent,  is  a  common  loss, 
second  fining.    There  are  some  makers  sometimes  it  reaches  much  higher, 
of  wine  who  only  fine  it  once  after  the  '*  The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the 
second  racking,  and  immediately  bottle  carbonic  add  gas  produced  in  the  process 
it,  taking  care  that  it  has  been  well  fined  of  fermentation.    This  gas  being  resisted 
in  the  cask;  others  rack  it  twice,  but  fine  in  the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine, 
it  at  each  racking.    The  best  wines  are  scarcely  begins  to  develop  itself  in  the 
always  able  to  bear  three  rackings  and  cask,  but  is  very  quickly  reproduced  in 
two  finings ;  and  the  benefit  of  such  repe-  bottle.    In  this  process  the  saccharine  and 
titions  is  found  of  the  utmost  importance  tartarous  principles  are  decomposed.    If 
afterwards,  in  managing  the  wine  when  the  latter  principle  predominate,  the  wine 
bottled.  effervesces  strongly,  but  is  weak ;  if  the 

"  The  wine  which  is  designed  to  offer-  saccharine  principle  be  considerable,  and 
vesce,  and  the  pUsannes  and  wines  of  the  the  alcohol  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in  limit  its  decomposition,  the  quality  is  good. 
March  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  The  vnnes  do  not  effervesce  in  unuorm 
which  they  are  only  taken  in  bottles,  times,  some  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle 
That  which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine,  fifteen  days,  others  will  demand  as  many 
is  not  bottled  at  Epemay  imtil  autumn,  months.  One  wine  will  require  a  change 
and  is  taken  to  the  underground  cellar  in  of  temperature,  and  must  be  brought  from 
April  or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  the  underground  cellar  to  another  on  the 
at  Bheims  with  the  Sillery.  It  has  been  surface ;  a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  de- 
found  there  the  most  advantageous  plan  sired  quality  until  August.  One  kind, 
to  bottle  the  vnne  in  the  month  of  January,  when  patience  is  exhausted,  and  the  effer- 
though  at  the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  vescence  so  long  expected  is  given  up, 
sparkling  quality.  In  this  case,  forthwith  will  give  it  all  of  a  sudden.  Anouier  wine, 
after  the  first  racking,  which  is  called  standing  until  the  fbUowing  year  without 
debourbage,  it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in  this  action,  must  then  be  mingled  with  the 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Still  wines  are  found  product  of  a  new  vineyard,  which  is  known 
by  this  means  to  be  much  improved  in  to  abound  in  the  effervescing  principle, 
cnaracter.  such  as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize. 

"  The  strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their  The  effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine, 

uniform  thickness,  for  the  sparkling  wines,  considered  in  all  its  bearinga,  is  most  nn- 

are  most  carefully  ascertained.    Every  certain  and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 

bottle  with  an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  >of  those  best  acquainted,  through  expeii- 

with  too  long  or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  ence,  with  its  management.    GHie  duTer- 

with  the  least  malformation,  in  short,  vdth  ence  of  the  spot  of  growth ;  the  mixture ; 

anything  which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the 

the  production  or  retention  of  the  offer-  makmg ;  the  casking  and  preservation  in 

vescence,  is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  The  the  wood ;  the  glass  of  tne  bottles ;  the 

bottles,  too,  are  jingled  together  in  purs,  aspect  of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  di- 

one  against  the  other,  and  those  which  rection  of  the  airholes ;   the  ereater  or 

crack,  or  break,  are  carried  in  account  less  depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cel- 

against  the  maker.  lars  are  situated ;  all  have  a  varied  and 

'^  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  offer-  often  an  inexplicable  influence   on  the 
Tescing  wine  made  in  the  department  of   phenomena  of  efiervescence. 

the  l^^me,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Eper-  *'  It  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  follow  up  the 

nay  alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  present  subject  in  its  details,  in  order  that 

no  less  than  thirty-three  thousand  hecto-  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  attention  ne- 

litres,  or  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou-  cessary  in  an  operation,    to  a  stranger 

sand  gallons,  have  been  manufactured  in  apparently  the  least  important,  relative  to 

one  year.    A  third  was  purchased  by  the  the  manufacture  of  this  delicious  wine, 

merchants  of  Rheims,  and  at  least  as  much  **  The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been 

more  has  been  made  in  one  year  in  this  some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a 

last  arrondissement.  large    quantity  of  water,   and    shotted. 

'*  In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  Five  workmen  are  requhred  to  manage 
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them  in  what  is  called  the  workshop,  or  transport  them.    The  heap  or  pile  runs 

atelier,  along  the  wall  of  the  oelkur,  most  com- 

"  The  harrel  heads  are  bored,  and  a  monly  for  its  entire  length.    Among  the 

little  brass  pipe  inserted  in  them,  with  a  wholesale  merchants,  slopes  are  prepared 

fine  gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest  in  cement  for  the  piles,  having  gutters  to 

substance  irom  passing.    The  bottles  are  carry  off  the  wine  from  the  broken  bottles, 

filled  so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches*  and  also  reservoirs  to  collect  it. 

space  between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  "  The  bottles  are  arranged  horizontally. 

This  space  diminishes  during  the  time  the  one  against  the  other.    The  lowest  row 

gas  is  fonning ;  and  in  those  bottles  which  has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall ;  and  the 

burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled  up  bottles  placed  upon  laths.    The  bottles 

entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid.  thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 

'^  The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
the  bottles,  passes  them  by  his  right  side  at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  a  takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which 
stool,  having  before  him  a  little  table,  co-  the  diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily 
vered  with  sheet  lead,  and  not  higher  than  seen.  Small  wedges  secure  tne  first  range 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects  of  bottles,  and  upon  them  a  second  range 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and  is  placed  the  other  way,  or  with  the  bot- 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates  torn  of  the  bottles  towards  the  wall.  All 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it,  the  rows  are  placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  one  row  one  way,  and  the  other  the  re- 
it  forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden  verse.  The  piles  of  bottles  are  thus  ar- 
mallet,  so  smartly  tbat  it  would  almost  be  ranged  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the  English  bins,  but  are  carried  to  the  height 
violence  of  the  blows ;  but  fracture  is  rare  of  five  or  six  feet.  This  they  call  in  France 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman,  to  heap  them,  (meUre  en  tasy  ou  en- 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  hot-  treiUerT) 

tie  solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  "  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 

evenpressure  upon  its  bottom.  bottles  with  the  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 

"  The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  again  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
by  the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  they  can  be  examined,  to  observe  if  they 
seated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore-  are  "  up,"  as  it  is  termed  in  England ;  if 
going,  who  crosses  it  with  packthread,  not,  they  must  be  got  into  that  state,  let 
very  strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  over  the  expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A 
to  ibe  fourth,  who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  bottle  drawn  from  the  heap,  to  examine  if 
by  him ;  he  wires  it,  twists  and  cuts  the  it  be  in  a  proper  state,  is  held  horizon- 
wire,  and  gives  it  to  a  youth,  who  places  tally,  when  a  deposition  is  observed, 
the  bottles  on  their  bottoms  in  the  form  which  the  workmen  call  the  griffe,  or 
of  a  regular  parallelogram,  so  that  they  claw,  from  its  branching  appearance, 
can  be  counted  in  a  moment.  The  daily  The  indication  of  a  bottle's  breaking  is 
labour  for  a  workshop  is  calculated  at  the  disappearance  of  the  vacancy  below 
eight  casks,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  the  cork  before  spoken  of,  by  the  expan- 
litres  each,  or  a  drawing  of  sixteen  or  sion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  gene- 
seventeen  hundred  bottles.  M.  Meet,  of  rally  in  July  and  August  that  tins  break- 
£pemay,  who  deals  in  the  bottled  wine,  age  happens,  and  that  considerable  loss 
has  constantly  from  five  to  six  hundred  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  from 
thousand  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the  amount, 
no  less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in  Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts  to  thirty 
full  employ.  and  forty  per  cent.    It  is  very  remark- 

^*  The  cellars  ofM.  Meet  at  Epemay,  are  able,  too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 

in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense  ex-  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same  part 

tent.    The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine,  not  a 

labyrinth.     They  rise  to  the  height  of  six  bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the  other 

feet.  remains  without  effervescence  at  all.    A 

"  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (en  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 

tai)  in  the  lower  cellars.     They  are  car-  the  wine  develop  its   effervescence  fu- 

ried  down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  en-  riously.     The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is 

close  each  twenty-five  osier  cases  for  the  every  year  placed  in  the  alternative  of 

bottles.     Two    workmen,   by  means  of  suffering  great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put 

leather  belts  drawn  through  the  handles,  to  great  expense  in  making  wine  effcr- 
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vesce  that  will  not  naturally  develop  it-  on  their  bottoms  those  which  appear  (in 
self.  Of  the  two  evils  he  prefers  sub-  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which  are 
mitting  to  breakage  from  too  great  effer-  entire)  to  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  exa- 
vescence,  rather  than  being  put  to  the  mining  the  vacant  space  in  the  neck, 
trouble  and  expense  of  correcting  the  in-  Bottles  are  sometimes  found  in  this  state 
ertness  of  the  hquid.  If  the  breakage  be  to  have  diminished  in  quantity  to  the 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  one-hal^  by  evaporation.  This 
owner  does  not  trouble  himself  Airther  loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
about  it.  If  it  become  more  serious,  he  ties  there  is  observed  a  deposition  which 
has  the  pile  taken  down,  and  the  bottles  it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
placed  upright  on  their  bottoms  for  a  time,  purpose  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
which  is  longer  or  shorter,  as  he  judges  inclined  position  of  about  twenty-fi?e  de- 
most  advisable.  This  makes  the  quahty  grees,  and  without  removing  them,  a  shake 
of  one  bottle  of  wine  somewhat  Afferent  is  given  to  each  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to 
from  another.  Sometimes  he  removes  it  detach  the  sediment.  Flanks,  having  holes 
into  a  deeper  cellar,  or  finally  uncorks  it,  in  them  for  the  necks  of  the  botues,  are 
to  disengage  the  overabundant  gas,  and  to  placed  in  the  cellar  to  receive  them  thus 
re-establish  the  void  under  the  cork,  slopingly,  three  or  four  thousand  together. 
This  last  operation  is  naturally  expensive.  For  ten  or  fifteen  days  they  are  submitted 
It  happens  that  when  the  gas  developes  to  the  before-mentioned  agitation,  wMch 
itself  with  furious  rapidity,  the  wine  is  is  managed  by  the  workmen  with  some 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  diffi-  dexterity,  so  as  to  place  all  the  deposition 
cult  to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  that  in  the  neck  next  to  the  cork,  and  leave 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  qua-  the  wine  perfectly  limpid.  Each  bottle 
lity.  The  piles,  as  before  observed,  are  is  then  taken  by  the  bottom,  kept  care- 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other,  fully  in  its  reversed  position,  and  the  wire 
with  a  very  small  space  between  each  pile,  and  twine  being  broken,  the  bottle  resting 
The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its  between  the  workman*s  knees,  the  cork  is 
fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps  dexterously  withdrawn,  so  as  to  admit  an 
five  bottles,  another  len,  the  next  fifteen,  explosion  of  the  gas,  which  carries  the  de- 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest  position  with  it.  An  index  is  then  intro- 
number  broken,  still  fly  day  by  day  among  duced  into  the  bottle,  to  measure  the 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon  height  to  which  the  wine  should  ascend, 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately  made 
of  a  bottle  is  left,  which  contains  a  good  good  with  wine  that  has  before  undergone 
proportion  of  its  contents;  in  a  short  time  a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by  no 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
finally  putrid.  During  the  continuance  of  evaporation  of  the  gas,  while  the  bottle 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie  was  open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents  and  is  everywhere  used  for  the  purpose, 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag-  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here, 
ments  beneath.  The  overfiowruns  together  The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked, 
into  gutters  in  the  floor.     When  there  are  and  wired. 

manyof  these  accidents,  the  air  of  the  eel-  "  The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
lar  becomes  foul,  and  charged  with  new  away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
principles  of  fermentation,  which  tend  to  ranged  in  a  pile  as  before;  but  if  they  re- 
increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants  throw  main  any  time  longer  in  the  cellar,  they 
water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two  or  three  are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
times  a  week  during  the  period  of  break-  disengagement  (degagement,  a  French 
age,  to  correct  the  evil.  The  workmen  word,  signifying  to  disengage  or  free,)  of 
are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with  wire  the  deposition,  and  sometimes  to  a  third; 
masks,  to  guard  against  the  fragments  of  for  it  is  a  strict  rule  never  to  send  Cham- 
glass  when  the  breakage  is  frequent,  as  in  pagneoutof  the  maker's  hand  without  sach 
the  month  of  August,  when  the  fr^g-  an  operation,  about  fifteen  days  preceding 
ments  are  often  projected  with  considei*-  its  removal.  If  this  were  not  aone,  the 
able  force.  deposit  would  affect  the  clearness  of  the 
*'  The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of  wine  in  the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus 
September,  and  in  October  they  '  lift  the  the  process,  to  the  last  moment  the  wine  re- 
pile,*  as  they  style  it,  which  is  done  simply  mains  in  the  maker's  hands,  is  troublcMme 
by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and  one,  and  expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the 
putting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and  setting  second  year  of  its  age,  the  wine  will  break 
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the  bottles,  though  such  breakage  will  be  longer  time  than  some  other  red  wines, 

yerj  limited,  it  generally  remaraing  toler-  as  when  only  a  few  years  old,  it  has  a 

ably  quiet.  sharp,  rough  taste,  which  disappears  when 

"  The  non-effervescing  wines,  if  they  it  has  arrived  at  maturity.    Many  years 

are  of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  ago  Hermitage  bore  a  very  high  price  in 

to  the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing  England,  but  it  has  latterly  become  less 

at  least  once  before  being  sent  out  of  the  in  &shion.      This  has  arisen,    perhap, 

maker's  hand."  from  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity 

The  Bordeaux  wines  are,  as  we  have  with  &lse  dates  as  to  age,  and  of  inferior 
already  said,  the  most  esteemed  in  France  vineyards.  There  is,  however,  no  wine, 
for  general  drinking;  indeed,  there  are  when  in  perfection,  better  suited  to  an 
many  French  physicians  who  pretend  English  taste.  Those  who  import  it  should 
that  no  other  vnnes  are  wholesome.  The  not  only  take  care  to  buy  it  -of  good 
Bordeaux  wines  of  the  first  class  are,  La-  growth,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  leave 
fitte-du-Chateau,  Latour,  Chateau  Mar-  it  for  a  few  months  in  the  Customs*  cel- 
gaux,  Aubrion-du-Chateau,  Pr6mi«r,  lars.  This  is  an  economy;  for  if,  on 
Grav6,  and  Segur  Medoc :  those  of  the  tasting  it  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight 
second  class  are,  Mouton-Canon,  MedoQ-  months,  it  is  found  to  be  good,  one  does 
Canon,  Saint-Emilion,  Bosans,  Margaux,  not  feel  at  all  reluctant  to  pay  the  duty 
Rose  Medoc,  Pichort-Longueville,  Me-  and  expenses  of  carriage;  whereas,  if  it 
doc-Potelet,  Saint- JuJien-les-Ville,  and  should  not  have  borne  the  voyage  andcel- 
Saint-Julien,  Vin  du  Pane  (red  Grave),  larage  without  deterioriation,  it  would  be 
Yin  de  la  Missim  (red  Grave),  and  all  much  wiser  to  have  it  sold  in  bond,  and 
the  wines  of  the  Upper  Pesac :  the  wines  submit  to  any  loss  upon  the  sale ;  and, 
of  the  third  class  are  the  inferior  growths  indeed,  we  should  advise  this  course  with 
of  Medoc,  and  are  called  vim  ordinaires.  almost  all  French  wines,  which  are  liable 
The  wine  called  Bordeaux  ordinaire,  to  deterioration  by  the  sea-voyage.  Care, 
in  the  trade,  is  rather  full  bodied,  and  however,  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
when  new  has  an  unpleasant  rough-  vacuum  caused  by  leakage  or  evapora- 
ness,  with  almost  a  metallic  taste.  Tnis  tion  whilst  the  wines  are  m  the  Customs* 
wine  is  generally  mixed,  if  intended  for  cellars  be  filled  up ;  and  this  is  easily 
immediate  consumption,  with  lighter  red  done,  by  an  understanding  with  the  ware- 
wines  ;  but  if  kept  in  the  cask  two  years  houseman,  who  will  put  in  pebbles  as  the 
before  bottling,  and  in  bottle  two  or  three  vacuum  occurs. 

years,  it  is  a  good  inferior  claret.  The  white  wines  of  Languedoc,  and 

All  the  wines  of  Bouillac  are  of  good  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  are 

quality.    The  most  esteemed  is  the  St.  of  a  deeper  shade  than  those  of  Bordeaux. 

Esteve-Castenac,  butthese  wines  are  very  They  are  also  ihore  alcoholic,  and  of  a 

liable  16  become  what  is  technically  called  thicker  nature.    They  should  never  be 

sick,  afler  having  been  in  bottle  about  put  into  bottles  imtil  they  have  thoroughly 

two  months ;  at  the  end  of  six  months,  purged  themselves ;  but  having  done  this, 

however,  they  recover  their  former  qua-  they  will  go  on  improving  for  years,  and 

lity.    Amongst  white  wines,  those  of  the  will  keep  good  for  twenty,  tnirty,  and 

Haut-Barsac    and  Haiit-Brignac  are  of  even  forty  years,  if  they  liave  been  well 

the  finest  quality  ;  after  them  comes  Sau-  bottled.    Most  of  the  Languedoc  wines 

teme.    This  wine  has  of  late  years  had  a  are  sweet,  and  are  an  agreeable  beverage 

very  high  reputation  in  England,  and  in  for  ladies.      They  are    not  considered, 

France,  also,  it  stands  well ;  but  the  con-  however,  very  wholesome,    and    should 

noisseur  of  wines  ranks  it  only  after  those  therefore  be  taken  in  small  quantities; 

which  we  have  just  mentioned.    Next  to  they  are  both  white  and  red.    The  best 

Sauteme  we  have  Barsac  Largon,  Car-  is  the   Muscat   Frontignan.      Amongst 

bonieux,  and  Podesilac.     The  Bordeaux  the  sweet  wines,  the  next  in  quality  is  the 

white  wines  are  generally  preferred  in  Muscat  de  Lunelle;  and  in  some  years 

France,  but  the  white  vnnes  of  Langue-  this  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  Frontignan. 

doc  are  considered  equally  good  in  foreign  There  is  another  wine,  called  Juran^on, 

countries.     La    red   wines.   Hermitage,  which  is  grown  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 

Cote  Botie,  and  the  vidnes  of  DaUphiny  and  whidi  is  remarkable  for  the  great 

and  Provence,  have  high  rank,  particu-  length  of  time  that  it  will  keep.    This 

larly  Hennita^,  when  it  is  good,  as  it  wine  is  peculiar  from  its  having  both  the 

bears  with  it  an  excellent  bouquet;  but  smell  and  taste  of  truffles.     The  wines 

this  wine  requires  to  be  kept  a  much  of  Provence  are  good,  but  the  red  are 
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rather  too  sweet.     The  white  wines  are  superior  to  that  which  is  produced  by 

generally  of  the  Muscat  kind.    The  most  squeezing.    The  must  is  the  liquid  which 

in  esteem  are  those  of  Greminos,  which  results  from  stamping  the  grapes ;  a  very 

are  called  Toulon  wines.    A  very  fe-  filthy  process,  still  practised  in  many  parts 

vourite  wine  with  the  English  is  the  Vin  of  1  ranee,  it  heing  done  hy  the  Baked 

de  Tavelle.    It  is  a  very  strong  wine  ;  in  feet  of  the  vintagers ;  but  the  process  is 

flavour  something  between  Bordeaux  and  by  no  means  general.    The  third  result, 

Burgundy.    Itwl  keep  for  a  great  num-  under  the  old  process  of  making  wine,  is 

ber  of  years,  and  is  not  reaUy  good  until  the  liquid  obtained  by  squeezing  bj  the 

it  has  been  nearly  four  or  five  years  in  hand,  in  the  wine-press ;  and  tlSs  is  the 

bottle.    Some  of  the  Tavelle  wines  have  state  in  which  it  is  left  to  ferment.    The 

a  sweetness,  which  goes  off  a  little  with  entire  process  is  carried  on  by  some  krge 

age,    and    renders    them    fine    dessert  wine-growers  by  machinery.    When  the 

wines ;  others  are  almost  as  dry  as  Fort  grapes  have  been  pressed,  and  the  liquid 

If  Tavelle  wine  be  good,  it  is  a  very  ex-  drawn  off,  v^ter    is   sometimes  thrown 

cellent  substitute  for  Port,  and  is  re-  over  the  husks,  which  are  again  pressed, 

garded    by  many  persons    as  superior,  and  the  result  is  a  light  drink,  which  is 

There  is  also  this  advantage  in  Tavelle,  it  given  to   labourers    and  servants ;  but 

can  be  had  genuine,  for  it  is,  when  fiirst  water  is  only  added  when  the  vintage  is 

put  into  cask,  a  cheap  wine,  and  there  is  not  abundant,  for  in  the  wine  countries 

no  motive  for  adulteration.  the  grapes  of  an  inferior  kind  are  gene- 

Of  the  Ficardin  vrine  we  have  already  rally  abundant  enough  for  the  grower  to 
spoken  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  afford  to  give  pure  wine  to  his  assistants; 
li  varies  very  much  in  quality,  according  indeed,  in  abimdant  seasons  it  is  not  un- 
to the  vineyard  which  produces  it.  Some  usual  to  give  away  large  quantities  of  the 
of  it  is  light-coloured  and  sweet ;  other  inferior  vrines,  rather  than  go  to  the  ex- 
Ficardins  are  dry,  and  have  an  earthy  p^nse  of  casks  to  contain  them.  "Wine  is 
flavour,  like  that  of  bad  Cape  wine.  By  sometimes  left  to  work  in  the  vat,  in  order 
paying  a  price  for  good  Ficardin,  how-  to  increase  the  colour,  and  it  is  sometimes 
ever,  it  may  be  had  in  such  a  state  as  boiled  before  it  is  worked,  in  order  that 
almost  to  rival  Sherry  and  Madeira.  By  it  may  retun  its  native  sweetness.  It  is 
mixing  good  Ficardin  with  either  Sherry  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  natural 
or  Madeira,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half,  colour  of  wine  is  given  by  the  skin  of  the 
the  flavour  of  those  wines  is  retained,  grape,  which,  bemg  pressed,  yields  the 
their  quality  is  rather  improved  than  de-  colouring  matter;  according  to  the  (juan- 
teriorated,  and  a  great  economy  is  neces-  tity  of  colouring  matter  in  the  skin,  is 
sarily  effected ;  for  the  very  l)est  Ficar-  the  degree  of  sttEkde  of  the  wine.  Much  of 
dins  may  be  purchased  in  the  country  the  astringency  of  wine  is  also  imparted 
where  they  are  grown  at  less  than  10/.  a  by  the  envelop  of  the  grape.  In  the  south 
hogshead ;  and,  like  Madeira,  the  more  of  France,  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  red 
this  wine  is  carried,  the  more  it  improves,  wines  is  to  squeeze  or  tread  out  the  grapes, 
We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  ar-  and  leave  them  until  the  liquid  has  at- 
tide,  as  regards  French  wine^  by  stating  tained  a  certain  degree  of  colour,  after 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  which  they  are  pressed,  and  the  wine 
purchasing  the  Burgundy  wmes,  to  see  is  set  to  work.  For  white  wines  the 
that  the  bouquet  is  in  fine  order,  for  most  grapes  are  pressed  immediately  after 
of  these  wines  are  adulterated  for  the  squeezing,  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  worit 
market  with  wines  of  an  inferior  quality ;  in  the  tun,  for  almost  ten  days ;  at  the  end 
and  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  injury  of  which  time  the  vacuum  is  filled  up  by 
to  the  bouquet,  the  smell  may  be  made  a  good  wine  of  the  same  kind,  which  had 
criterion  of  excellence,  or  the  contrary.  already  been  worked.  As,  although  the  fer- 

Wine  in  France  is  distinguished  from  mentation  may  appear  to  have  subsided,  new 

the  several  degrees  and  steps  of  its  pre-  wine  will  for  some  time  continue  to  expend 

paration  : — ^what  is  called  mere  goutte,  or  itself,  the  space  is  from  time  to  time  nljed 

mother  drop,  is  virgin  wine,  which  runs  up  in  the  same  way,  until  all  agitation 

out  of  the  vat  wherein  the  grapes  are  has  subsided.    When  wines  are  to  be 

laid    before  they  are   stamped.      Very  fined  for  use,  it  is  done  as  follows : — For  a 

little,  if  any,  of  this  finds  its  way  to  hogshead  of  wifle,   two  ounces  of  i>in- 

market,  as  it  is  in  small  quantity,  and  is  glass,  well   beaten  with  a  hammer,  a« 

generally  kept   for  the   consumption   of  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  when 

the  grower ;  but  the  quality  is  really  not  cold,  it  is  wh'isked  into  a  froth  with  s 
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little  of  the  wine  which  is  to  he  fined,  and  nor  wines ;  and  in  mifavoiiTable  seasons 

stirred  into  the  cask  with  a  stout  stick,  they  are  gathered  whilst  they  are  wet, 

which  will  reach  every  part  of  it.    The  and  with  many  of  them  qnite  musty,  and 

wine  is  then  bunged  up  closely,  and  is  are  thrown  into  the  pressmg  vats  without 

in  eight  or  ten  days  fit  for  use.    Many  discrimination. 

wine  coopers  fine  red  wines  by  beating  Mr.  Cyrus  Reddin?,  in  the  useful  and 
up  the  whites  of  eggs  into  a  froth,  and  agreeable  work  which  we  have  already 
mixing  it  with  some  of  the  wine  in  the  noticed,  gives  the  following  description 
same  way  as  they  would  use  isinglass ;  of  the  mode  of  making  and  storing  wines 
but  the  isinglass  finings  is  decidely  pre-  in  different  countries.  After  describing 
ferable.  the  way  of  gathering  in  the  vintage  in 
The  quality  of  wine  will  depend  mate-  France,  and  mforming  us  that  for  white 
rially  on  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in  wine  the  grapes  are  rarely  picked  from 
getting  in  the  vintage,  as  well  as  on  the  the  clusters,  the  stems  being  put  into  the 
nature  of  the  grape ;  for  the  best  vintage  wine-press  with  the  fruit,  under  the  im- 
may  be  spoiled  by  want  of  attention,  in  pression  that  the  astringent  principle  con- 
Hungary,  from  which  we  have  Tokay,  tained  in  them  imparts  to  ^e  wine  a  ca- 
and  many  other  rich  and  fine  flavoured  pacity  of  endurance,  and  informing  us 
wines,  the  growers  are  exceedingly  care-  that  in  Spain  all  the  grapes  spoiled, 
fill.  For  the  most  delicate  wines,  the  insect-eaten,  and  rotten,  are  pressed  out 
grape  is  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  vine  with  the  good,  even  for  the  best  sherries, 
until  it  has  been  half  dried  by  the  heat  of  whereas,  in  France,  the  spoiled  grapes, 
the  sun,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  aqueous  except  for  the  very  common  wines,  are 
matter  has,  consequently,  evaporated ;  carerally  rejected,  he  says — 
and  if  the  sun*s  heat  should  prove  insuf-  '^  Grapes  were  anciently  trodden  out 
ficient,  the  impes  are  dried  by  the  gentle  after  being  exposed  on  a  level  floor  to  the 
heat  of  a  lumace,  and  are  then  picked  action  of  the  solar  rays  for  ten  days,  and 
carefully  from  the  stalks,  all  those  which  were  then  placed  in  the  shade  n>r  five 
are  faulty  being  excluded.  The  juice  of  days  more,  in  order  to  mature  the  saccha- 
this  grape,  when  pressed  out  and  put  to  rine  matter.  This  practice  is  still  fol- 
ferment,  is  exceedingly  sweet ;  but  after  lowed  in  certain  cases  in  one  or  two  of 
having  been  kept  a  year,  and  racked  from  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  at 
the  lees,  much  of  the  sweetness  has  gone  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  at  least  in 
off,  leaving  a  rich,  oily  wine,  which  brings  Calabria,  and  in  a  few  of  the  north-eastern 
a  high  price  in  the  market.  The  Hun-  departments  of  France.  The  fermenta- 
garians  are  careful,  also,  in  preparing  tion  is  &cilitated  greatly  by  this  process, 
their  inferior  wines ;  but  they  do  not  sa-  In  some  parts  of  France,  a  labourer  with 
orifice  so  much  of  the  juice.  They  press  sabots  (wooden  shoes)  treads  the  grapes 
out  the  juice  of  the  grapes  when  they  are  out  as  they  come  from  the  vineyard  in  a 
considered  ripe,  and  improve  the  quality  square  box,  having  holes  in  the  bottom, 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  placed  over  a  vat,  a  very  barbarous  me- 
juice  Off  the  half-dried  grapes,  according  to  thod. .  The  murk  is  then  removed,  and 
the  price  at  which  the  wine  is  to  be  sold,  he  proceeds  with  fresh  grapes,  until  the 
Almost  all  the  Himgarian  wines  are  vat  beneath  is  full.  Sometimes  they  are 
more  or  less  sweet,  but  the  sweetness  is  squeezed  in  troughs,  by  naked  men  getting 
not  of  the  cloying  nature  of  that  of  the  into  the  vats,  using  both  sabots  and  hands 
wines  of  other  countries  ;  and,  from  the  at  once.  In  other  places  the  press  is  first 
care  in  the  preparation,  the  higher  priced  used,  under  which  the  bunches  of  grapes 
wines  will  keep  for  a  great  number  of  are  placed,  and  the  must  is  pressed  out ; 
years,  dtiring  which  they  retain  all  their  but  it  is  found  that  by  tms  mode  the 
natural  sweetness.  In  the  south  of  France  grapes  oppose  a  resistance  so  strong  as  to 
the  Hungarian  mode  of  proceeding  is  render  the  operation  tedious.  A  better 
adopted  ror  some  of  the  Muscat  wmes,  mode  than  tr^^ding  has  been  adopted,  not 
but  little  of  this  finds  its  way  into  the  unfrequently,  in  France.  Two  wooden 
market,  being  kept  for  the  use  of  the  cylinders,  turning  in  opposite  directions, 
grower,  or  for  making  presents.  It  is  an  are  employed  to  crush  the  fruit.  There 
invariable  rule  in  all  the  fine  vintages  to  is  a  still  more  complete  invention  of  a 
separate  the  spoiled  grapes  from  those  machine  by  M.  Acher,  of  Chartres,  which 
which  are  sound,  and  not  to  gather  them  does  not  permit  a  single  grape  to  escape 
until  they  have  arrived  at  full  maturity,  its  action. 

The  same  care  is  not  observed  with  infe-        "  The  wine-press  differs  in  constrac- 
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tion  in  different  countries.     There  are    first  pressing.    The  grapes  that  did  not 
several  kinds.     It  has  already  been  ob-  sustam  pressure,  being  scattered  over  the 
served,  that  for  red  wine  the  grapes  are    edges  of  the  heap,  are  now  gathered  up, 
trodden  before  they  are  pressed,  to  dis-  the  press  relaxed,  and  being  placed  upon 
engage  the   colourmg  matter  from  the    the  murk,  the  press  is  tightened  agsdn. 
skins ;  and  that  in  making  white  wine  The  wine  from  this  is  called  of  the  second 
this  operation  is  never  performed.    In  pressing.    The  edges  of  the  whole  mass 
either  case,  when  the  press  is  applied,  the  are  now  squared  down  with  a  cutting  in- 
first  pressing  is  dispatched  as  quickly  as  strument,  so  that  the  mass  of  fruit  is  re- 
possible.     Oi  presses,  there  are  commonly  duced  to  the  form  of  an  iaunense  oblong 
the  small  and  the  large.    The  first  is  a    cake,  upon  which  the  cuttings  of  the  edges 
simple  screw-press,  furnished  with  blocks  are  heaped,  and  the  press  worked  again, 
of  wood,  to  replace  the  void  when  the  which  makes  wine  of  the  third  pressing, 
murk  has  been  pressed  nearly  to  its  utmost,  or,  as  the  wine  maker  calls  it, '  wine  of 
This  common  press  is  easily  understood,  the  first  cutting/  The  pressing  and  cutting 
Instead,  however,  of  placing  the  bar  which  are  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  what 
turns  the  screw  in  a  hole  in  the  screw  liquid  flows  is  called  among  the  labourers 
itself,  it  is  frequently  omitted  altogether,  wine  of  the  second  or  third  cutting.  Last 
A  wheel,  of  a  diameter  as  large  as  the  of  all,  the  murk  is  frequently  steeped  to 
space  between  the  cheeks  of  the  press  will  make  piquette^  or  small  wine  for  the  la- 
allow,  is  substituted,  the  circumrerence  of    bourers.     At  Ay,   in  Champagne,  the 
which  is  grooved  to  receive  a  rope,  that  press  is  used  with  great  power,  and  the 
it  may  act  in  the  way  a  rope  acts  upon  a  murk  is  as  hard  as  a  board, 
drum  in  mining  machinery.    One  end  of       "  Thewineof  the  first  pressing  is  always 
this  rope  is  attached  to  a  capstan,  with  a  kept  apart  from  the  rest,  especially  when 
wheel  of  large  diameter,  forming  the  cir-  the  season  is  hot,  and  the  fruit  npe.    It 
cumference  of  half  a  dozen  spokes,  which  would  be  apt  to  take  a  red  colour  if  mixed 
are  the  levers.     The  rope  from  the  press  with  wine  of  the  second  pressing,  when  it 
being  wound  round  the  main  tree  of  the  is  designed  to  make  white  wine.    There 
capstan,'  is  turned  by  men  at  the  extre-r  are  seasons,  however,  when  it  is  useful  to 
mity  of  the  radii,  and  consequently  exerts  mingle  the  first  and  second  pressings.  The 
an  immense  power  upon  the  murk.  Others  third,   in  France,  must  never  be  mixed 
have  a  wheel  fixed  to  the  screw,  by  the  with  the  two  first.    In  Spain,  the  agva 
spokes  of  which  they  are  worked.  Presses  pies^t  or  last  pressing,  is  ofren  mingled 
are  generally  of  oak,  about  eight  feet  with  the  first,  although  a  jar  or  two  of 
square.    Some  have  iwo  screws.    Most  water  has  been  flung  upon  the  murk  be- 
of  the  presses  used  in  wine  countries  might  tween  the  pressings^ 
be  greatly  improved  in  the  workmanship.  "  The  larger  class  of  wine-press  consists 
In  Spain,  they  are  verj  rude,  many  being  of  a  screw,  acting  upon  the  extremity  of 
mere  levers;   while  in  certain   districts  two  immense  levers.     It   is   capable  of 
portable  ones  are  employed,  carried  from  making  no  less  than  twen^-five  pieces  of 
vineyard  to  vineyard.  wine  in  four  hours.     Where  vineyards 
'-''  The  plank  wh^ch  rests  on  the  lower  are  extensive,  as  it  is  desirable  to  press  the 
part  of  the  press,  on  which  the  grapes  are  produce  of  the  gathering  in  one  day,  how- 
placed,  is  called  the  maye  in  France.    It  ever  l^:ge  in  quantity,  this  press  is  useful; 
is  furrowed,  and  slopes  a  little  for  the  but  it  is  the  instrument  for  making  a  large 
wine  to  run  forwards,  where  one  channel  qu^tity  of  secondary  wine,  rather  than  a 
conveys  it  into  a  vat  sunk  in  the  ground.  Uttle  of  a  choice  charact^,  and  is  used 
When  the  press  is  heaped  as  high  as  is  OTincipally  by  the  larger  wine  ffrowers. 
thought  necessary,  three  pieces,  or  rather  j[1iere  is  one  species  of  wine  ma4e  with- 
beams  of  wood,  are  nlaced  upon  the  gn^pes  out  beating,  treading,  or  pressing ;  this  is 
parallel  with  the  siae  of  the  presa— one  in  what  they  call  in  Spain  ^  lagrvma^    The 
the  middle,  and  one  at  each  extremity  of  grapes  melting  with  ripeness,   are  sos- 
the  heap,  oot  which,  rest  thick  planks,  their  pended  in  bunches,  and  the  wine  is  the 
ends  toward  the  cheeks.  Upon  these  again  produce  of  the  droppings.     This  can  only 
rest  transverse  beams,  and  over  them  the  be  effected  with  the  muscatel  grape  of  the 
beam  attached  to  the  screw  comes  down,  warm  South.     In  this   way    the  richest 
^^  At  first  the  press  is  used  gently,  that  Malaga  is  made.    In  Cyprus,  the  gr«pe& 
the  wine  may  not  overflow.     The  pressure  are  beaten  with  mallets  om  an  inclined 
is  then  gradually  increased,  until  the  murk  plane  of  marble,  with  a  reservoir  either  at 
is  moderajtely  acted  upon.     This  is  the  the  side  or  at  one  end. 
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*^  The  vats  are  always  cleaned  and  put  The  nrust  is  stirred  and  agitated,  and  then 
in  order  by  the  time  the  vintage  com-  covered  up.     In  many  places  the  mode  of 
mences,  in  those  countries  where  due  re-  management  is  different  from  this,  but 
gpard  is  had  to  the  character  of  the  wine,  not  materially  so.     In  warm  weather, 
The  fermentation,  carried  on  in  barrels  in  when    fermentation    proceeds    naturally 
Spain,  in  France  and  Grermany  is  eflfected  with  sufficient  rapidity,  no  artificial  me- 
in   vats   more  or  less   capacious.     Some  thods  are  taken  to  expedite  it,  as  in  the 
wash  their  vats  with  particular  substances.  South  of  Europe.     Even  in  the  North, 
Vats  made  of  stone  are  washed  with  layers  when  the  season  is  propitious,  the  fermen- 
of  quick  lime,  to  saturate  the  malic  acid  tation  is  best  left  to  nature, 
existing  in  the  must.     Many  wash  the        "  Vinous  fermentation  be^ns  in  a  few 
vats  with  warm  water  if  they  are  made  of  hours,  or  may  be  retarded  several  days, 
wood ;  or  vnth  brandy,  decoctions  of  aro-  especially  if  there  be  no  communication 
matic  plants,  salt  water,  boiling  must,  and  between  the  must  and  the  atmospheric 
similar   liquids.     The   practice  of  using  air ;  for  though  wine  will  ferment  when 
quick  lime  for  this  purpose  is  very  liable  excluded  from  atmospheric   communica- 
to  injure  the  wine.  tion,  it  then  ferments  exceedingly  slow. 
"  The  quicker  the  vinous  fermentation  Some  erroneously  contend  that  the  wine 
is  effected,  the  better  is  the  wine.    To  thus  treated  is  better,  and  keeps  its  bou- 
this  end  each  vat  is  filled  on  the  same  day,  quet  in  higher  perfection, 
wherever  the  process  is  well  understood ;        "  Sugar,   vegetable   extract,   tartarous 
but  they  are  hot  quite  filled  up,  lest  the  and  malic  acid,  and  water,  are  essential 
must  should  ferment  over.     Vats  of  a  very  ingredients  in  the  cotinposition  of  wdne; 
large  size  are  not  often  employed  in  cold  and  as  they  vary  in  quantity  in  the  fruit, 
climates,  where  the  seasons  are  hazardous,  different  results  are  produced  on  the  must 
because  they  take  too  long  a  time  to  fill,  undergoing  fermentation.     The  vegetable 
In  warm  climates,  the  larger  the  vat  the  extract,  or  leaven,  is  a  principle  plentiful 
more  active  is  the  fermentation.  in  wheat,  and  bears  the  character  of  albu- 
"  Fermentation  is  the  mysterious  change  men,  in  which  azote  is  also  ascertained  to 
of  certain  vegetable  matters,  when  sepa-  be  present.    If  on  fermentation  a  good 
rated  from  the  vital  stem,  and  about  to  proportion  of  tartar  does  not  appear,  a  dry 
form  new  combinations.     It  is  rendered  wine  will  not  be  the  product ;  for  in  the 
active  by  warmth,  while  it  is  retarded  by  rich  luscious  wdnes*  there  is  the  smaller 
cold.     The  great  principle  is  the  saccha-  quantity  of  tartar,  the  great  richness  of 
rine,  without  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  the  grape  occasioning  the  saccharine  mat- 
expect   perfect    fermentation.      Yet  the  ter  to  be  in  excess.    This  difference  in 
saccharine  principle  will  remain  inactive,  the  fruit  is  caused  by  the  climate  and  sun, 
unless  it  be  combined  vnth  other  vegetable  and  the  excessive  ripeness  of  the  grape, 
matter  in  due  quantity  to  effect  the  result  even  to  ttie  shrivelling  of  the  skin  in  some 
desired.     A  relative  proportion  of  sugar  cases.    Thus  the  rich  sweet  grape  of  the 
must  combine  with  the  substances  thus  climate  ofMalaga,in  which  sugar  abounds, 
necessary.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to  as  may  be  expected,  produces  a  wine  very 
ascertain,  by  an  instrument,  when  fer-  different  from  Burgundy,  where  the  tar- 
mentation   is  perfect,  but  its  success  is  taric  arid  saccharine  principles  are  perhaps 
doubtful,  and  of  the  precise  time  experi-  nearly  on  an  equality.     In  the  Malaga 
ence  alone  still  remains  the  judge.  wine,  the  sugar  is  not  dl  decomposed  m 
"  The  temperature  of  twelve  degrees  of  fermentation ;  in  Burgundy,  it  is  wholly 
Reaumur,  or  fifty-nine  of  Fahrenheit,  is  so.     The  saccharine  matter  is  in  dry  wines 
most  conducive  to  the  success  of  this  pro-  wholly  changed  by  fermentation  into  spirit, 
cess ;  arid  therefore,   when  the  weather  or  alcohol,  from  simple  vinous  fermenta- 
retards  the  fermentation,  it  is  customary  tion.    This  is  most  probably  not  the  case 
in  the  North  to  add  hot  must,  to  hasten  with  the  luscious  southern  wines,  or  they 
its  progress :  this  must  is  not  allowed  to  would  be  much  more  spirituous  than  they 
remain  dn  the  fire  longer  than  to  obtain  are.     Distillation,   however,    shews    the 
the  highest  degree  of  heat  possible  vnth-  quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  be  obtained 
out  actual  ebullition.     If  the  season  has  from  them  to  be  much  greater  than  from 
been  cold,  sugar  in  a  small  quantity  is  the  wines  of  the  North.    In  France,  the 
sometimes  added  to  the  must,  if  the  sac-  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  or  Burgundy, 
charine    matter  be    deficient;   shoots   of  give  only  one-eighth  of  their  weight  in 
peach  or  almond  trees,  or  a  handful  or  the  brandy  of  commerce  on  distillation ; 
two  of  dry  elder  flowers,  are  also  added,  those  of  the  Gironde,  or  Bordelais,  a  fi^*^  • 
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while  a  generous  wine  of  the  Drome,  with  the  stalks,  which  add  strength  to  it. 

yields  a  tmrd  part  of  spirit.  It  appears  that  the  head,  daily  acquiring 

*^  The  second  fermentation  in  the  cask  greater  consistency,  at  length  completely 

is  a  miniature  repetition  of  that  in  the  vat.  excludes  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  wine 

A  precipitation  again  takes  place,  and  the  is  deemed  secure.    This  usage  it  must 

wine  is  afterwards  racked.  A  third,  called  he  unsafe  to  dqiend  upon ;  there  is  great 

the  insensihle  fermentation,  continues  for  hazard  to  the  wine  in  the  practice.    In 

a  long  period  after  the  wine  appears  as  Portugal,  about  seventy  or  eighty  hours 

perfect  as  art  can  mature  it.  Time,  which  may  be  ihe  average  of  fermentation ;  in 

mellows  the  harshness  of  the  wine,  blends  Spain,  from  foxa  to  five  days,  varying  ac- 

more    intimately   the   component  parts,  cording  to  the  temperature.   In  Germany, 

while  all  extraneous  matter  and  the  tartar  the  stsdks  are  rarely  suffered  to  remain 

are  thrown  down,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  during  fermentation ;  in  Portugal  always, 

the  cask.    It  seldom  happens  that  the  and  in  Spain  too  this  is  generally  the 

wines  of  the  South  become  acid,  because  practice. 

the  saccharine  principle  is  more  powerful,        '^  The  vats  and  barrels  require  great  at- 

irom  the  action  of  the  warmer  sun,  than  tention ;  if  they  are  new,  the  wood  of 

in  those  of  the  North — ^but  this  will  be  which  they  are  composed  is  apt  to  iinmrt 

noticed  further  on.  a  bad  and  bitter  taste  to  the  wine.    This 

"  Fermentation  in  the  vat  is  at  first  what  is  guarded  agsdnst  by  repeated  washings  in 

is  called  '*  tumultuous  ;'*  the  carbonic  ^  cold,  and  afterwards  in  hot  water,  inwnich 

ascends  in  bubbles  to  the  sur&ce  with  a  peach  leaves  are  steeped,  or  by  a  washing 

hissing  noise,  and  a  scum  is  formed  on  of  salt  water,  or  rather  soaking,  to  extract 

the  smface,  consisting  of  the  lighter  por-  all  which  is  disagreeable  in  the  wood,  and 

tions  of  the  impurities  of  the  wine.    Heat  finally  they  are  washed  with  boiling  must, 

is  evolved ;  the  temperature  of  the  wine  bunged,  shaken,  and  left  to  cool.    Old 

increases  to  ninety  or  a  hundred  degrees,  casks  are  washed  in  hot  must,  after  the 

At  length  the  vinous  odour  is  perceived,  tartar  has  been  scraped  from  them.    In 

and  the  fermentation  ceasing,  fdl  is  quiet  case  of  their  exhibiting  symptoms  of  de- 

as  at  first.  cay,  they  are  burned,  for  sooner  or  later 

^*  Those  wines  which  effervesce  (mns  the  effects  are  sure  to  be  perceived  in  the 

moiuseux)  are  impregnated"  deeply  with  wine.    Sulphur  match  is  burned  in  those 

carbonic  acid  gas,  from  their  being  drawn  barrels  which  afford  the  least  suspicion  of 

off  before  fermentation  is  complete.    This  their  imparting  a  bad  taste,  and  they  are 

gas  disengages  itself  from  all  kinds  of  set  in  a  dry  place,  being  bunged  up  before 

wine  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  match  has  expired.     Before  burning 

and  when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  the  wine  is  the  sulphur,  the  barrels  must  be  carefuUv 

limpid,  and  the  taste  purely  vinous.    The  dried,  for  damp  or  water  left  in  them  will 

first  period  of  fermentation  is  one  of  great  make  the  wine  taste  of  sulphur.    No  pains 

disturbance  in  the  must,  over  the  surface  are  spared  to  guard  against  mischief  to 

of  which  is  collected  what  the  French  call  the  wine  from  this  cause.     Oak  is  the 

the  chapeauy  the  head,  or  crust,  which  wood  preferred  for  casks;   but  in  some 

swells  upward  as  the  fermentation  pro-  parts  of  the  Continent  beech  is  employed, 

ceeds,  the  gas  escaping  through  the  pores,  because  there  is  an  opinion  that  beech- 

or  cracks  which  form  in  it.    When  it  is  wood  imparts  an  agreeable  fiavonr  to  the 

observed  to  sink  down,  the  time  is  arrived  wine,  and  brines  it  earlier  to  perfection, 

to  close  the  vat.    Space  enough  must  still  Casks,  or  barrek,  have  different  names  in 

be  left  for  the  carbonic  gas  to  free  itself,  different  provinces,  or  countries,  withont 

The  time  necessary  to  complete  the  fer-  immediate  reference  to  difference  of  mea* 

mentation  differs  according  to  the  quality  sure.    Thus,  in  the  department  of  Mame, 

or  ripeness  of  the  grapes,  the  species  of  a  cask  is  called  queue ;  which  in  the  Cher 

plant,  the  soil,  and  the  temperature  of  the  is  denominated  tonneau;  in  Indre  et  Loire, 

vineyard.    In  some  places  in  France,  as  poingon;  in  La  Vendee  and  La  Nievre, 

in  Burjgundv,  the  must  remains  in  the  vat  pipe;  at  Lyons,  hotte;  at  Bordeaux,  har- 

from  six  to  thirty  hours  only.  .Near  Lyons,  rique.    When  casks  are  of  a  large  size 

it  is  left  six  or  eight  days,  or  even  as  many  they  are  named  muid;  and  when  of  the 

as  from  twelve  to  twenty.    In  the  south-  largest  that  are  made, /ouefre.    The  casks 

east,  from  twenty-five  to  forty.    At  Nax-  of  Portugal  are  most  commonly  denomi- 

bonne,  it  is  frequently  kept  for  seventy  nated  pipes,  so  are  those  of  Madeira.    In 

days,  and  the  fermentation  being  over,  Spain,  at  Barcelona  and  in  Valentia,  they 

^ne  clarifies  in  the  vat,  in  contact  are  the  pipe:  at  Xeres,  the  bottaoT  butt 
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^*  Earthen  vessels,  glazed,  are  among  closed.  This  last  filling  in  France  is  known 

the  most  ancient  receptacles  for  wine  by  the  term  oiitZZer,  to  ullage,  and  in  some 

which  casks  have  superseded.    If  they  are  places  this  operation  is  performed  every 

the  least  porous,  they  cannot  fiiil  to  he  day  for  the  first  month,  every  fourth  for 

prejudicial.    The  ancients  remedied  this  the  second,  and  every  eighth  imtil  the 

defect  by  waxing,  pitching,  or  liming  wine  is  racked.    In  this  way  the  cele- 

them ;  but  the  wine  must  have  been  liable  brated  Hermitage  wines  are  treated.    At 

to  injury  from  these  materials,  and  the  Bordeaux  it  is  performed  every  eighth 

carriage  of  earthen  vases  must  have  ren-  day.    The  wine  used  for  filling  should  be 

dered  them  expensive  from  breakage.  At  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  in  the  cask. 

Pesth  in  Hungary,  marble  vessels  are  em-  The  cellars  must  be  visited  daily,  and  the 

ployed  to  hold  wine.    In  Cyprus,  as  here-  wine  frequently  tasted,  to  judge  of  its 

after  stated,  conical  earthen  vessels  are  state. 

used  in  fermenting  the  wine,  sometimes        *^  When  casks  are  neglected  to  be  filled 

pitehed,  or  anointed  when  they  come  from  up,  a  white  mouldiness,  styled  *  the  flower* 

the  furnace,  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  tur-  by  the  French,  covers  the  surfiice  of  the 

pentine  and  piteh,  mixed  with  vine  branch  wine,  which  soon  renders  it  unfit  for 

ashes,    goats    hair,  and  very  fine  sand,  drinking.  To  remedy  this,  the  atmospheric 

which  never  fidls  off.    These  vessels  con-  air  is  forced  out,  after  which  lighted  sul- 

tain  from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels,  and  phur  is  introduced,  and  the  barrel  is  struck 

must  not  be  confounded  with  the  jar  by  to  make  all  the  air  bubbles  rise  to  the 

which   Cyprus  wines  are  usually  sold,  surfiice,  and  force  the  mouldiness  towards 

Notwithstanding  these  last,  a  large  pro-  the  bung;  the  cask  is  then  gradually  filled, 

portion  of  Cyprus  wine  is  transported  in  and  the  mouldiness  collected  at  the  bung 

skins.     Limed  vessels,  and  those  of  mar-  hole,  until  it  all  comes  away, 
ble,  are  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  wine        *'  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  sympathy 

to  its  fipreat  detriment.  betwe^i  the  wine  in  the  cellar  and  the 

**  The  precise  time  for  drawing  off  wine  vine.    The  former  is  observed  to  work  in 

from  the  vat,  after  the  fermentation  is  a  remarkable  manner  when  the  vine  puts 

perfect,  can  be  attained  only  by  experi-  forth  its  buds.    The  fermentation  at  this 

ence.     The  moment  the  head  sinks,  visible  period  is  often  obliged  to  be  resisted  by 

fermentation  has  ceased  in  the  rising  of  artificial  methods,  by  sulphate  of  lime, 

gas  bubbles,  but  the  sensible  heat  being  camphor,  sulphuric  acid,  and  even  the  ap- 

over,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  draw  off  plication  of  ice. 

the  liquid.     Sometimes  the  proper  period        "  The  next  operation  is  the  racking,  to 

is  not  less  than  twenty  hours  after  the  separate  the  wine   from  the   lees.     In 

wine  drawn  into  a  glass  seems  fine  enough,  Cyprus,  the  wine  is  kept  on  the  lees  to  the 

and  in  all  respects  ready  to  draw.   When  last.    In  France,  racking  is  indispensable; 

the  wine  is  drawn  oS^  the  murk  remaining  such  is  the  difference  arising  from  climate 

in  the  vat  is  again  subjected  to  pressure,  and  soil.    In  some  countries  the  wine  is 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  this  last  wine  racked  in  the  first  December  after  the 

is  mixed  with  what  is  first  drawn  off  from  vintage,  in  others,  once  a  year  in  February 

the  vat,  to  its  great  deterioration.**  or  March.    The  first  year,  in  some  places, 

Mr.  Bedding  here  givea  some  infor-  wines  are  twice  racked,  in  spring  and 

mation  as  to  cellarage;  it  is  very  similar  autumn;  in  others  in  May  and  December, 

to  what  we  have  given  under  the  head  if  possible,  during  a  frost.    The  necessity 

Ceixab.  for  racking  more  than  once  a  year  de- 

'^  The  wine  cellared  from  the  vintage  pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  wine.  Some 

requires  new  cares  to  render  it  fit  for  the  wines,  of  a  generous  quality,  will  remain 

market.     The  casks,  in  consequence  of  on  the  lees  three  or  four  years,  but  in 

the   disengagement  of  the  carbonic  gas  general  they  should  be  racked  before  the 

still  remaining,  are  not  quite  filled  up,  to  first  vernal  equinox.     There  are  some 

allow  spice  for  the  secondary  fermenta-  who,  instead  oi  racking,  by  troubling  the 

tion.     About  two  inches  from  the  bung  is  wine,  and  remixing  it  with  the  lees,  estab- 

left  vacant.    A  hole  is  made  near  the  lish  a  second  time  a  species  of  fermenta- 

bung,  and  stopped  with  a  wooden  pin,  to  tion,  which  is  intended  to  ameliorate  its 

let  out  the  gas  from  time  to  time,  as  it  fills  quality ;  but  this  must  be  executed  with 

up  the  space  above  the  wine,  but  care  great  care,  to  avoid  ascescency,  and  the 

must  be  taken  that  no  external  air  enter,  wine  must  be  racked  the  instant  it  ap- 

When  it  is  found  that  no  more  gas  escapes,  proaches  fermentation,  and  be  placed  in  a 

the  barrels  are  filled,  and  hermetically  colder  situation  than  that  it  previously  oc- 
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cupied,  having  fined  it  before  the  racking^  sweet-smelling   flowers,    are   someliines 

if  it  appear  at  all  troubled.    This  should  added.    The  match  is  lighted,  and  sus- 

be  done  in  dry,  fine  weather.  pended  in  the  cask  by  means  of  an  iron 

*^  In  racking  wine,  the  cask  should  be  wire,  the  bung  is  then  closed.  This  pro- 
bored  about  three  fingers*  breadth  above  cess  injures  the  colour  of  some  of  the  red 
the  projecting  part  of  the  staves,  with  an  wines,  and  the  substitution  of  a  little 
instrument  made  on  purpose,  and  the  cock  brandy  flung  into  the  cask,  and  set  on 
introduced  so  as  not  to  waste  more  than  fire  by  an  iimBmed  string,  or  cord,  while 
a  few  drops  of  the  wine,  and  exclude  in  the  hand  is  kept  over  the  bnng-hole,  is 
the  operation  the  smallest  portion  of  ex-  fi>und  to  answer  the  same  puipose,  with- 
temal  air.  The  bung  is  slightly  lifted,  to  out  injuring  the  wine, 
permit  air  enough  to  enter  and  set  the  **  In  the  south  of  France,  a  quantity  of 
wine  running.  At  Beaune,  in  the  Cote  wine  is  made,  called  muet,  for  which  the 
d*Or,  the  wines  of  which  rank  so  high  in  grapes  are  trodden  and  pressed  at  the 
estimation,  they  are  racked  by  means  of  vintage,  and  the  wine  is  fined  immediately, 
a  brass  tap,  having  a  straight  stem.  To  to  prevent  fermentation.  This  wine,  or 
this  stem  is  fixed  another  tube,  the  ^id  of  rather  must,  is  next  poured  into  a  barrel, 
which  is  inserted  in  a  wooden  p^,  of  a  until  it  is  only  a  fourth  part  filled;  above 
slightly  conical  form^  which  is  introduced  the  surftuse  of  the  liquid  several  sulphur 
into  the  empty  cask.  The  cask  is  placed  matches  are  then  burned,  and  the  bung 
on  the  side;  a  small  hole  or  two  are  bored  closed  upon  the  fumes.  The  cask  is  now 
with  a  gimlet  in  the  uppermost  stave,  violently  shidten  until  the  sulphureous  gas 
which,  when  the  cask  is  full,  are  stopped  is  absorbed,  so  that  none  escapes  on  open- 
up,  and  the  cask  set  in  its  place.  The  ing  the  bunfic.  More  must  is  then  added, 
wine  is  thus  racked  without  the  least  dis-  and  fresh  sulphur,  and  the  cask  treated  as 
turbance.  before.    This  is  repeated  several  times, 

**  In  some  parts  of  France,  as  at  Con-  until  the  cask  is  full.     This  must  never 

drieu,  on  the  Rhone,  the  wine  is  racked  ferments ;  it  has  a  sweetish  flavour,  and  a 

two  or  three  times,  twenty  or  thirty  hours  strong  sineli  of  sulphur.    A  quantity  of 

only  passing  between  each  operation.    If  proof  spirit  is  now  added,  and  a  wine 

the  wine  is  displaced  for  any  reason,  while  nighly  spirituous  is  the  product.    It  is 

in  liie  grower's  hands,  it  is  generally  racked  sometimes  called  Calabrian  vrine.    It  is 

each  time.    At  Xeres,  the  sherries  are  generally    employed   to    give   strength, 

racked  in  general  but  once,  although  there  sweetness,  and  durability  to  wines  wfich 

may  be  here  and  there  a  particular-  excep-  lack  these  qualities." 
tion  to  the  rule.  Of  late  years,  cargoes  of  grapes  have 

'^  Wines  which  do  not  become  limpid  been  exported  from  France  to  England, 

by  racking,  are  submitted  to  the  further  and  there  converted  into  wine.    In  a  few 

process  of  fining,  as  afterwards  described  instances  the  plan  has  been  successful ; 

in  this  work,  and  then  racked.    Many  but,  although,  as  a  source  of  trade,  this 

kinds  of  wine  require,  from  the  extreme  may  answer  the  purpose  of  speculatois, 

fineness  of  the  particles  of  the  lees  held  in  it  is  a  poor  economy  to  import  the  grapes 

suspension,  to  be  nut  through  this  process  from  which  wine  is  made,  when  the  widc 

berore  they  are  fit  for  the  market.    The  itself  can  be  had  in  perfection.    It  is  said 

wine,  durmg   the    operation,  is  always  that    much    of  the  British   Champagne 

strongly  agitated  with  a  cleft  stick.    It  manufactured  in  London  is  made  from 

is  olfierved  that  the  inferior  wines  lose  grapes  thus  imported,  and  this  may  be 

their  harshness  by  this  process,  and  that  true ;   but   although  the  wdne  so  made 

the  best  growths  acquire  greater  delicacy,  may  have  the  taste  and  effervescing  pro- 

"  A  word  or '  two  may  here  be  added  perty  of  Champagne  wine,  it  is  hardly  to 
respecting  the  employment  of  sulphur  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  good,  for  the 
matches,  which  sometimes  imparts  a  slight  grapes  must  be  in  an  unripe  state  when 
taste  to  wines  when  ill  done.  Its  object  packed,  and  in  the  transport  they  are 
is  to  impart  to  vrine  clearness  and  the  liable  to  deterioration.  It  is  not  impro- 
principle  of  preservation,  and  to  prevent  bable  that  some  of  the  imitation  Cham- 
fermentation.  A  little  cotton  cloth  is  pagne  wine  sold  in  England  is  made  from 
rolled  up,  until  it  is  an  inch  or  an  inch  English  grapes ;  the  want  of  natural  sac- 
and  half  in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven  charine  matter  being  supplied  by  the 
inches  long.  This  is  dipped  in  melted  addition  of  sugar,  and  the  flavour  of 
sulphur,  to  which,  rather  fancifully,  cer-  champagne  being  imparted  by  artificial 
tain  aromatic  perfiimes,  extracted  from  means.  There  are  seasons  in  England  in 
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which  wine,  of  by  no  means  a  bad  quality,  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and,  as 
may  be  made  m>m  English  grapes,  but  table  wine,  the  product  of  French  vine- 
this  can  only  be  when  the  sun  nas  had  yards  is  little  seen,  except  in  the  houses  of 
more  than  usual  power.    If  the  Hunga-  the  wealthy.     This  is  to  be  regretted ;  for 
rlan  plan  of  evaporating  some  of  the  aque-  certainly  the  vins  ordinaires  of  France 
ous  fluid  by  artificial  heat,  when  the  sun  are  very  superior,  as  far  as  health  is  con- 
will  not  do  it,  were  to  be  tried,  perhaps  a  cemed,  to  those  of  the  Peninsula.  Amongst 
very  good  wine  might  be  produced ;  but  the  Spanish  wines  there  is  one,  Alicant, 
even  in  that  case,  sugar  must  be  added,  which,  as  a  cordial,  is  much  recommended 
and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  would  to  persons  of  debilitated  constitution.    Its 
not  be  much  more  economical  to  import  effects  are  frequently  almost  miraculous ; 
wine  than,  even  under  the  most  &vour-  but  it  should  be  taken  with  great  modera- 
able  circumstances,  to  make  it.  tion,  for  it  is  not  only  alcoholic,  but  it 
Very  good  table  wine,  both  white  and  has  tonic  properties  of  so  decided  a  cha- 
red, is  made  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  racter,  that  excess  in  the  use  of  it  brings 
and  some  of  the  Muscat  wine  of  the  Va-  on  fever,  and  therefore  increases  the  de- 
lois  is  delicious ;  but  these  wines  are  not  bility  which  it  was  intended  to  remove, 
sufficiently  full-bodied  for  exportation  to  This  wine,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which 
England,   and  in   France  they  are  not  may  be  taken  in  fining  it,  has  a  tendency 
wanted.     The  wines  of  Italy  are,  for  the  to  become  thick  and  ropy  when  it  has 
most  part,  full-bodied ;  but  many  of  them  been  long  in  bottle.    As  soon  as  it  begins 
have  an  acidity  mixed  with  a  sweetness  to  thicken,  it  should  be  poured  from  the 
which  is  not  agreeable.    The  wine  most  bottles  into  a  cask,  and  be  again  fined,  after 
exported  is  the  Lacmna  Christi ;  but  this  which  it  is  to  be  re-bottled.    If  this  is 
is  bjno  means  equal  in  quality  or  flavour  done,  it  will  keep  good  for  a  number  of   , 
to  some  of  the  wines  of  the  south  of  years,  and  rather  improve  than  fidl  off  in 
France,  which  are  to  be  had  cheaper,  flavour.      Malaga  wine  is  also    recom- 
Falconian  wine  is  the  most  esteemed  of  mended  to   convalescents.      There    are, 
all  the  Italian  wines,  and  bears  a  high  however,  so  many  qualities  of  Malaga, 
price  in  foreign  markets.    It  is  not  consi-  that  the  mere  name  of  the  wine  is  not 
dered,   however,  by  physicians,  to  be  a  sufficient  to  obtain  for  it  the  preference  in 
wholesome  beverage.  The  Khenish  wines  such  cases.    The  best  Malaga  has  an  oily 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  England,  and  appearance,  and  a  fine  richness  of  flavour, 
the  ug^hter  kind,  called  Moselle,  is  consi«  and  is  not  so  alcoholic,  as  the  general 
dered  to  be  very  wholesome.     The  praises  growth  of  that  part  of  Spain.    All  the 
of  old  Hock  are  in  every  mouth ;  but  this  Spanish  wines  are  more  or  less  oljection- 
wine,  when  in  high  penection,  is  sold  at  able,  on  account  of  their  strength ;  but 
an  enormous  price.    The  most  esteemed  there  are  some  which  are  hardly  potable, 
wine  of  these  growths  is  that  of  Johannis-  from    the    strong  earthy  flavour   which 
berff  :    this    is    reserved,    almost  exclu-  they  possess,  and  which  arises  chiefly  from 
siv^v,  for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  as  want  of  care  in  the  cultivaticHi.    The  smI 
the  mier  sorts  are  sold  as  high-  as  f^rom  alone  would  not  cause  this  unpleasant 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  bottle,  flavour,  if  the  vines  were  careful^  culti- 
Many  physicians  set  down  all  the  Khenish  vated.    Many  Spanish  wines  have  also  an 
wines  as  improper  for  dyspeptic  persons,  impleasant  taste  from  their  being  kept  in 
on  account,  as  they  say,  of  the  excess  of  skins,  particularly  goat  skua*  The  flavour 
acid  which  they  contain.     We  have  al-  communicated  W  these  skins,  alithough 
ready  said  that  what  are  called  acid  wines  much  modified  by  a^,  never  disappears 
are  not  necessarily  over  acid,  and  that  the  entirely.    Spanish  wme  of  the  superior 
defect,  if  it  exist,  may  be  counteracted  by  sort,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
the  properties  of  the  wine.    We  do  not  sea  ports,  is  not  put  into  skins,  but  into 
believe  that  a  few  glasses  of  genuine  hock  wooden  casks ;  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
can  injure  any  person  whose  stomach  will  wines  of  Spain,  however,  having  to  be 
bear  wine  at  all.     There  are  persons,  in-  conveyed  to  a  distance  upon  the  hack&  of 
deed,  to  whom  wine  of  any  kind,  hock,  mules,  is  put  into  skins  for  the  oonve- 
port,  sherry,  or  claret,  is  like  poison.  nience  of  transport.    The  practice  of  put- 
Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  su-  ting  wine  into  skins  is  much  less  common 
periority  of  the  wines  of  France,  taken  in  Portugal.  There  is  no  wine  which  has 
collectively,  over  those  of  all  other  coun-  a  higher  reputation  abroad  than  sherry, 
tries,  the  sale  of  French  wines  in  England  when  it  is  good.    There  is,  on  the  other 
is  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  haEid,  no  wine  in  which   the  qualities, 
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according  to  the  vineyards  which  yield  it,  ingredients    than    castor   (m1  might  be 

differ  so  much,  or  which  are  more  suscep-  added. 

tible  of  falsification.  At  Xeres  itself  where        The  wines  of  Greece  vmv  very  much 
this  wine  is  grown,  the  price  for  the  finer  in  flavour  and  quality,     llhe  best  are 
sorts  is  greater  than  what  sherry  is  fire*  those  of  Cyprus,  which  will  retain  their 
quently  sold  for  in  England,  after  payment  goodness,  both  as  to  body  and  flavour,  for 
of  the  duty  and  expenses.  It  is  not  reason-  even  more  than  half  a  century.    In  its 
ahle,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  sherry  can  natural  state,  Cyprus  wine  is  very  agree- 
be  at  the  same  time  good  and  low  priced,  able,  notwitiistanding  a  slight  taste  of 
The  worse  sherry  is  in  its  natural  state,  the  skin  in  wl^ch  it  is  kept  before  it  is 
the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  brandy  added  bottled ;    it    is  balsamic,  and  generaUj 
to  it  before  it  is  exported ;  for  in  this  way  agrees  with  the  stomach.    Being,  how- 
only  is  it  made  full-bodied  and  fit  for  the  ever,  a  very  dear  wine,  it  is  subject  to 
London  market.      There   is  yery  little  falsification;   indeed,  in    France,  where 
sherry,  even  of  the  finer  qualities,  ex-  Cyprus  wine  figures  in  the  carfe  of  almost 
ported  without  some  brandy  being  added  every  restaurateur  of  note,  it  is  nearly 
to  it ;  and  this  practice  is  the  more  ob-  impossible  to  obtain  a  glass  of  wine  under 
jectionable,  as  the  brandy  which  is  added  the  name  of  Cyprus,  in  which  there  is  a 
is  usually  of  a  very  inferior  quality  to  that  single  drop  of  the  real  article.    There  are 
which  is  made  in  France.    Almost  every  wine  manu&cturers  in  the  south  of  France 
wine  merchant,  in  selling  sherry,  warrants  who,  with  the  wines  of  their  own  countiy, 
it  to  be  free  from  the  admixture  of  brandy;  and  with  the  addition  of  drugs,  imitate 
and  he  may  do  so  very  safely,  for  it  is  not  foreign  wines  of  every  description.    The 
easy  to  say,  on  analysis,  (except  from  imitation  is  rarely  such  as  to  deceive  a 
experience,  as  to  the  quantity  of  alco-  person  who  has  only  once  tasted  the  wine 
hoi   which  a  particular  wine  contains,)  which  is  imitated,  but  the  public  at  large 
whether  the  spirit  which  is  separated  on  are  deceived  with  great  facility.  The  best 
distillation  is  that  which  was  furnished  Greek  wine,  after  Cyprus,  is  that  called 
by  the  wine  itself  or  whether  any  por-  Stancon,  which  is  sweeter  than  Cyprus, 
tion  of  it  was  added  to  the  wine  in  the  but  nas  a  very  agreeable  bouquet.    The 
cask.   When  wines,  in  their  natural  state,  Chio  wine  has  also  a  high,  name,  and  is 
are  not  sufficiently  alcoholic  for  keeping,  by  many  called  nectar.     This  wine  was 
the  addition  of  uie  quantity  of  brandy  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  by  whom 
which  is  necessary  to  give  to  them  body  it  was  used  in  their  offerings  to  their  gods, 
and  maturity  is  not  of  itself  prejudicial ;  Very  little  of  thds  wine  mids  its  way  to 
but  when  this  quantity  is  in  excess,  as  is  Europe.    Syracuse  wine  is  also  excellent; 
generally  the  case  with  inferior  wines,  it  but  it  is  seldom  seen  out  of  the  coontiy. 
may  be  productive  of  derangement  of  the  There  is  a  malmsey  vrine  made  at  Cyprus, 
system,  particularly  when    the    brandy  which  has  a  fine  muscatel  flavour,  and  is 
itself  is  of  inferior  quality.     Sherries  and  sold  for  Syracuse. 
Madeiras  are  also  very  much  adulterated        The  wines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  white  Cape  wines.    There  is  nothing  both  white  and  red,  are  imported  into 
deleterious  in  this  mixture,  but  it  is  a  England  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of 
fraud  upon  the   public  ;  even  ordinary  them  are  really  very  good  and  wholesome, 
sherry  b^ing  dearer  than  the  best  Cape  The  red  wine    caUed  Pontac,  and  the 
wine.     J£  two-thirds  of  white  Cape  be  white  wine  called  Cape  Stein,  are,  when 
added  to  one-third  of  really  good  sherry,  carefully  made,  and  from  the  best  vine- 
the  flavour  of  the  latter  is  communicated  yards,  equal  to  many  of  the  wines  of  Spain 
to  the  former,  and  a  very  marketable  ar-  and  Portugal ;  but  much  of  the  Cape  wine 
tide  is  produced.     It  is  said,  however,  has  what  is  called  in  France  the  gout  d» 
that  in  many  of  these  admixtures   the  terroir:  much  of  this  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  sherry  is  less  than  one-third,  soil ;  but  more  depends  upon  the  roanage- 
and  that  certain  drugs  are  added,  to  give  ment  of  the  vine  and  the  prepaTati<m  of  its 
to  the  wine  the  peculiar  nut  flavour  of  product.    Great  improvement  has  already 
good  sherry.     One  vmter  on  wines  has  taken  place  in  the  growth  and  preparation 
asserted  that  castor  oil,  in  small  quantity,  of  wine  at  the  Cape.     Vines  have  been 
will  communicate  much  of  the  nut  flavour  imported  fit)m  France  and  planted  in  po- 
to  white  Cape  wine.    We  do  not  pretend  sitions  &voiirable  to  the  development  of 
to  decide  as  to  the  truth  or  fi^ehood  of  theirpeculiarprc^terties;  and  many  French 
this  statement :  it  is  certain  that,  as  far  cultivators  have  been  induced  to  emigrate 
as  health  is  concerned,  more  injurious  to  the  Ca^,  where  their  experience  must 
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prove  of  great  benefit.    At  the  Cape  of  this  subject,  and  hj  before  our  readers 

Good  Hope,  as  in  France,  and  all  wine  the  most  approved  modes  of  preparation, 

countries,  care  alone  will  not  produce  the  with  some  useful  remarks  from  three  of 

best  qualities  of  wine  in  all  situations,  our  best  authorities,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mrs. 

There,  as  in  France,  the  peculiar  position  Dalgaim,  and  Mrs.  Kundell.    Mr.  Bo- 

of  one  vineyard  will  command  a  great  berts,  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  his 

superiority  over  another,  and   a    slight  usefid    work    called  the  British  Wine 

variation  of  soil  will  effect  a  vast  difference  Maker,  says  :  "  The  chief  object  which 

in  the  character  of  the  product ;  but  if,  in  the  wine  maker  ought  to  have  in  view,  is 

the  natural  course  of  tmngs,  one  wine  will  to  convert  the  sugar  of  the  fruit,  and  the 

continue  to  be  superior  to  another,  there  sugar  in  a  pure  state,  which  he  must  ne- 

is  no  reason  why,  in  so  &vourable  a  cli-  cessarily  introduce  to  bring  the  must  up 

mate  for  the  production  of  wine,  any  of  it  to  a  proper  standard,  into  spirit,  whatever 

should  be  bad.     Some  persons  affect  great  the  quantity  which  he  means  to  manufac- 

contempt  for  all  the  wines  of  the  Cape,  ture  may  be.    The  nature  of  this  conver- 

merely  because  they  are  cheap ;  and  yet  sion,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it, 

there  are  probably  some  among  them  who  form  one  of  the  most  obscure  departments 

do  not  scruple  to  serve  them  at  their  tables  of  chemistry.    That  this  decomposition, 

under  borrowed  names.    They  are  cer-  namely,  the  converting  of  the  saccharine 

tunly  not  unwholesome  wines,  and  very  matter  into  spirit,  is  going  on,  can  only 

few  ofthem  require  brandy  for  exportation,  be   ascertained    by    tiie   saccharometer. 

That  brandy  is  added  by  the  wine  mer-  which  will  show  the  gradual  progress  of 

chants  in  London,  to  some  of  the  lighter  the    attenuation    through    fermentation. 

sorts,*is  probable;  but  if  a  respectable  wine  This  instrument  also  shews  the  specific 

merchant  be  desired  to  deliver  them  to  the  fipravity  both  of  the  pure  juice,  and  the 

purchaser  in  their  natural  state,  he  will  do  juice  and  water,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 

so.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  en-  pound  of  juice,  water,  and  sugar.     To 

terprising  wine  grower  at  the  Cape  would  accomplish  this  end,  portions  of  the  must 

turn  his  attention  to  the  production  of  or  compound  must  be  taken  out  daily  to 

some  of  the  lighter  red  wines  for  the  table ;  be  weighed  by  the  instrument.    I  would 

such  as  those  of  Bordeaux.     We  know  strongly  recommend  those  of  my  readers 

not  whether  this  may  be  practicable.     If  who  are  wine  makers,  and  who  are  really 

it  be  practicable,  and  the  English  could  desirous  to  excel  in  this  art,  to  record  the 

be  brought  to  the  use  of  it  as  a  substitute  results  of  their  daily  examinations  in  a 

for  the  alcoholic  wines  of  Spain  and  For-  book  kept  for  the  puipose,  that  these  may 

tugal,  a  great  national  benefit  would  be  serve  as  guides  to  them  in  their  ^ture 

conferred,  and  a  new  market  would  be  operations.     It  must  be  obvious  to  every 

opened  to  our  colony.     There  is  one  Cape  reflecting  mind,  that  without  a  knowledge 

wme,  Constantia,  which  rivals  in  excel-  of  the  fermentable  matter   one  has  to 

lence  all  that  Europe  can  produce,  but  the  work  upon,  all  attempts  to  obtain  uni- 

quantity  of  this  wine  is  small,  and  the  formity  of  wine  must  be  unavailing.** 

price  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  [The  word  must  is  applied  to  the  juice 

middle  cl&sses.     We  understand  that  the  of  the  grapes  from  the  time  they  are 

wine  made  from  the  vineyards  immedi-  squeezed  until  vinous  fermentation  has 

ately  adjoining  the  estate  which  yields  commenced,  and  the  liquor  is  casked, 

the  Constantia,  bears  no  resemblance  to  it.  after  which  it  is  called  wine.    Amongst 

Bat  even  as  regards  this  vrine,  we  may  us,  the  same  term  denotes  the  compound 

still  hope  for  successful  competition,  from  comprising  the  materials  used  for  making 

care  and  perseverance.  the  wines,  from  the  period  of  their  being 

HOME  MADE  WINES.    Although  incorporated  with  each  other  until  fer- 

we  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  mentation  has    been   nearly  completed, 

substitute  with  advantage  the  wine  made  The  word  uror^  signifies  the  extract  which 

from  English  fruits  for  that  of  the  grape,  is  obtained  from  malt.] 

in  the  countries  where  it  comes  to  full  ma-  "  The  following,**  says  Mr.  Roberts, 

turity,  yet  if  foreign  wine  could  be  always  "  are  the  specific  ^vities  of  pure  juice 

had  genuine,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  it  of  some  of  our  fruits,  taken  in  favourable 

is  certain  that  very  excellent  wme  may  years.    The  gravitv  of  a  pound  weight  of 

be  made  in  England,   and  the  fisust  of  different  samples  of  raw  sugar,  honey,  and 

knowmg  what  we  drink,  is  alone  an  in-  raisins,  held  in  solution  by  one  gallon  of 

ducement    to  home   manufiujture.     We  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60"  is  also 

-therefore  devote  considerable  space    to  given,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  hav<* 
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a  compass  to  steer  by,  in  bringing  his 
gravity  to  the  standara  required : — 

Pure  juice  of  red  currants,  highest 

gravity 60 

—  white  do.          do.     .  56 

—  black  do.          do.     .  56 

—  do.      do.          do.     .  50 

—  red  do.              do.     .  51 

—  do.      do.          do.     .  45 

—  apples,       averages  .  46 
•—  pears  .•••••  Tt" 

—  ripe  gooseberry   .     .  36 

—  f  oranges,  January  .  49 

—  f  lemons     ....  38 

—  foreign  grapes,  brought 

here  m  jars,  green    70 

—  do.         do.        black    68 
1  lb.  good  raw  sugar  dissolved  in 

one  gallon  of  water 36^ 

1  lb.      do.      do.      do.  2nd  sample  35 

1  lb.      do.       do.      do.  3rd  sample  30 

1  lb.  refined  do.  do.  do 36 

1  lb.  treacle,         do.  do 30 

1  lb.  Scotch  honey 30J 

1  lb.  foreign  do 29^ 

1  lb.  of  VaJentia  raisins,  in  one  gal. 

of  water,  21  days 18J 

1  lb.  of  good  Malaga  do.     do.     do.  18 

1  lb.  do.  do.     do.     do.  16 

I  lb.  do.  do.     do.     do.  15 

5  lbs.  parsnips,  boiled  in  one  geH.  of 

water  for  two  and  a  half  hours    .  15 

5  lbs.  beet  root,       do.       do.       do.  14 
1  bushel  of  good  malt,  equal  from 

20  to  24lbs.  of  sugar. 

"  The  pure  juice  of  the  currant  in  a  dry 
warm  season,  when  the  fruit  is  grown  in 
a  well-cultivated  garden,  and  when  dead 
ripe,  will  raise  the  instrument  to  60. 
However,  it  varies  a  little  from  50  to  60. 
In  a  cold  wet  season,  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  from  the  very  same  bushes,  will  not 
raise  the  instrument  above  40,  and  some- 
times not  above  35. 

"  Such  gravities  as  the  latter,  without  the 
assistance  of  sugar,  will  be  greatly  insuf- 
ficient to  make  a  fermented  liquor,  except 
of  a  very  meagre  quality*  Some  people 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
subject,  have  asserted  tnat  sugar  is  un- 
necessary in  the  composition  of  domestic 
wine,  providinfi^  pure  juice  is  used.  I  was 
myself  former^  inclined  to  favour  this 
opinion;  but  nave  discovered,  frt>m  the 
failure  of  many  experiments,  that  it  is 
absurdly  erroneous,  a  mere  chimera  in- 
deed ;  and  the  result  has  convinced  me, 
that  the  more  sugar  that  is  used,  provid- 
ing it  do  not  exceed  3^  lbs.  to  each  gallon 
",  the  more  generous  will  the 
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wine  be,  a&d  the  longer  will  it  keep,  pro- 
vided the  attenuation  be  complete,  which 
I  repeat  is  impracticable  where  the  quan- 
tity made  is  small.  The  more  sugar  that 
is  employed,  the  less  water  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  juice  ;  for  the  essential  in- 
gredient, that  is,  natural  leaven  or  yeast, 
18  held  in  solution  in  the  juice,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  sugar  can  alone  be  con- 
verted into  spirit  without  artificial  means 
— a  means  which  should  never  be  resorted 
to  unless  in  extreme  cases.  By  patting 
too  much  water  into  the  juice,  you  dete- 
riorate the  leaven,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  much  of  the  sugar 
will  remain  in  an  unaltered  state,  ^ving 
rise  to  a  wine  disagreeably  sweet,  sicklv, 
and  without  sprightliness,  and  completelv 
destitute  of  that,  vinous  character  which 
it  ought  to  possess.  Hence  much  of  the 
prejudice  entertained  against  home-made 
wine  is  not  without  foundation. 

'*  I  have  found  from  experience,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  strong,  generous  wine,  a 
must  should  not  be  under  115,  although 
120  is  better,  excepting  for  Champagne, 
when  105  to  110  wiU  be  quite  sufficient 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  standard  is 
120,  and  that  uie  fruit  in  a  good  year  will 
give  on  the  average  a  gravity  of  55,  the 
deficiency  then  will  be  65.  This  defi- 
ciency must  be  made  up  by  sugar  to  120, 
the  standard.  In  a  bad  year,  the  fruit 
will  not  yield  what  it  did  in  the  good  one, 
as  before  noticed.  The.  deficiency  of 
gravity  will  be  greater,  which  the  instru- 
ment will  indicate.  The  purejuice  must 
then  be  more  and  the  water  less,  when 
water  \»  used,  which  is  always  advisable ; 
and,  besides,  more  sugar  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  must  to  the  standard -120. 

"The  common  rule  for  making  wine  is, 
to  use  a  greater  weight  of  water  than  of 
ftidt.  My  rule  is,  to  put,  on  the  avera^ 
equal  measures  of  juice  and  water.  Tms, 
perhaps,  in  a  very  fiivourable  season,  may 
be  a  little  too  much,  especially  if  the 
quantity  'intended  to  be  made  is  great 
One- third  juice  and  two-thirds  water 
will  perhaps  be  a  good  proportion,  espe- 
cially if  the  wine  is  to  be  soon  used. 
This  alone  must  depend  upon  the  quality 
pf  the  juiq^.  It  is,  however,  always  best 
to  err  on  the  safe  side,  for  the  stronger 
the  juice  is,  the  better  will  be  the  fennen- 
tation.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  in  » 
good  season,  we  find,  on  examination,  the 
pure  juice  to  be  60,  or  any  number  under; 
by  putting  an  eqiial  portion  of  water  is 
juice,  the  liquid  will  be  reduced  to  80. 
Let  us  fix,  then,  upon  this  weight  30  as 
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our  standard,  whether  the  season  be  fa-  will  be  found  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
vourable  or  the  reverse.  In  a  good  year  a  well -ascertained  fact,  that  the  durability 
equal  portions  of  pure  juice  and  water  will  of  wines  is  shortened  by  the  addition  of 
produce  this  gravity.  In  a  bad  one,  the  spirits,  as  spirits  decompose  and  displace 
pure  juice  will  probably  admit  of  only  the  carbonic  acid,  and  prevent  the  wines 
one-third  water.  In  this  last-mentioned  being  lively  and  brisk,  which  should  be 
season,  we  may  find  by  the  instrument  the  character  of  home-made  wine.  [This 
that  the  pure  juice  yields  only  40  instead  is  not  so  great  an  error  as  Mr.  Roberts 
of  60 ;  consequently,  by  adding  the  same  supposes :  many  of  our  best  foreign  wines 
measure  of  water  as  juice,  we  shall  only  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
get  20  instead  of  30,  making  a  deficiency  a  little  genuine  brandy. — En.]  Some 
of  10.  This  deficiency  must  be  made  up  add  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
(after  the  discovery  in  the  pure  juice,)  by  fermentation,  or  preventing  the  wine 
adding  a  greater  proportion  of  pure  juice  firom  turning  sour.  That  spirits  will  not 
to  the  water  until  it  rises  to  the  proposed  prevent  wine  running  into  the  acetous 
gfravity  30,  keeping  always  in  mind,  that  fermentation,  unless  used  in  very  con- 
the  less  cravity  and  quantity  of  pure  siderable  quantities,  has  been  fully  ascer- 
juice  our  mdt  yields,  the  less  fermentable  tained.  We  now  see  that  spirits  are  of 
extract, — i,  c,  natural  leaven,  we  shall  no  use  to  the  wine  for  checking  fermen- 
have  to  carry  on  our  fermentation.  Sugar  tation  ;  and  we  must  own,  that  the  addi- 
and  water,  it  should  be  premised,  will  tion  of  it  to  that  wine  which  has  in  itself, 
not  spontaneously  ferment  without  a  pro-  perhaps,  too  much  already,  will  prove  in- 
portion  of  that  necessary  leaven  which  is  jurious  to  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
held  in  solution  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  sumer,  as  well  as  an  expensive  ingredient 
or  without  using  artificial  means,  such  as  in  the  manufiu^ture.  Would  those  who 
brewer's  yeast,  or  some  other  vegetable  make  wine,  and  think  it  will  not  be  good 
extract.  "By  the  saccharometer,  we  are  without  the  addition  of  spirits,  eive  their 
taught  the  value  of  the  juice.  We  have  must  a  small  increase  of  pure  juice  and 
now  to  apply  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sugar,  reducing  those  extra  allowances 
value  of  the  compound  of  pure  juice,  with  skill  and  attention,  and  taking  the 
water,  and  sugar.  Every  pound  of  good  saccharometer  for  their  guide,  they  would, 
Jamaica  sugar,  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  I  am  sure,  be  convinced  that  the  general 
water,  when  thoroughly  dissolved,  should  and  prevailing  use  of  spirits  in  wine,  in 
give  a  gravity  of  nnom  35  to  36^.  We  any  stage  of  the  process,  is  unnecessary, 
will  assume  here  that  the  gravity  is  only  unwholesome,  and  expensive.** 
35.  Now,  as  we  require  90  to  make  up  We  are  obliged  again  to  differ  from 
a  must  to  the  standard  gravity  of  120,  it  Mr.  Roberts.  The  addition  of  good 
will  require  rather  more  than  2  J  lbs.  of  brandy,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  cannot  be 
sugar  to  each  gallon  of  miM^;  for  by  using  unwholesome.  What  is  the  increased 
oiJy  2lbs.  to  the  ^lon,  we  shall  get  two  strength  given  to  wine  by  an  extra  quan- 
thirty-fives,  equal  to  70,  instead  of  90,  tity  of  sugar,  but  alcohol  ? — ^Ed. 
minus  20.  By  the  addition  of  another  Mrs.  Dalgaim,  in  her  Introduction  to 
half-pound  of  sugar  to  each  gallon,  we  **  Domestic  Wine  Making,'*  says : — 
shall  raise  the  70  to  87  J,  being  2^  less  "  All  wines  are  reducible  to  four  gene- 
than  is  required.  A  small  portion  of  ral  divisions :  of  dry  and  strong ;  sweet ; 
sugar  mfly*  or  may  not  be  added  at  plea-  light  and  flavoured ;  and  brisk.  When  a 
sure.  The  saccharometer  will,  of  course,  dry  wine  is  desired,  the  Hquor  is  suffered 
be  our  guide  in  the  obscure  process  of  to  remain  in  the  vat  for  three,  four,  or 
fermentation ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  more  days,  according  to  circumstances ; 
sweet  or  saccharine  matter  lessens,  the  and  a  cask  is  provided  for  it  sufficiently 
liqueur  becomes  more  vinous  and  spi-  large  to  prevent  the  yeast  from  escaping 
rituous,  and  therefore  decreases  in  gra-  at  the  bung-hole.  To  make  a  sweet  wine, 
vity.  This  instrument  will  clearly  de-  the  fermentation  must  be  discouraged  by 
monstrate  the  progressive  decline  of  the  speedily  removing  it  from  the  vat  to  the 
must  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  desired  cask,  which  is  carefully  filled  as  the 
point  of  attenuation.  By  regulating  our  fluid  subsides,  and  by  frequently  racking 
fermentation  by  this  instrument,  the  or  sulphuring,  or  by  both.  To  produce  a 
practice  of  adding  spirits  to  our  domestic  light-flavoured  wine,  similar  to  Burgundy, 
wines,  especially  to  the  extent  which  is  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  from  six  to 
now  practised — these  being  erroneously  twenty  hours  in  the  vat ;  and,  for  wines 
supposed  to  preserve  or  improve  them—  to  resemble  Champagne,  it  is  necessary 
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the  juice  should  remain  in  the  yat  but  a  bottom,  as  to  allow  the  wine  to  flow  clear 
few  hours.    Where  small  quantities  are  off  the  sediment  which  may  have  col- 
operated  upon,  ti^e  fermentation  may  be  lected  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  by 
begun  in  the  cask,  the  mask  or  mash  which  means  the  scum  may  be  easily  pre- 
bein^  previously  strained ;  for  in  no  case  vented  from  running  into  the  receiver, 
should  solid  matter  be  introduced  into  If  the  wine  is  not  ddsengafi;ed  from  the 
the  cask.     The  wine  is  strongest  when  solid  matters,  straining  wfll  be  further  ne- 
the  fermentation  has  been  partially  car-  cessary.    The  skins  are  sometimes  fer- 
ried on  in  close  vessels,  and  the  flavour  is  mented  with  the  juice  in  the  vat,  bat 
also  better  preserved.    To  have  a  wine  they  must  in  no  case  be  introduced  into 
resembling  Champagne,  a  partially  close  the  cask.      To    clarify  the  vnne  com- 
mode of  fermentation  is  adopted.    For  pletely,  prepared  fining  (sold  by  James 
rich  and  strong  sweet  wines,  the  whole  Edvirards,  Crutched  Friars,  London)  may 
fermentation  may  be  carried  on  openly ;  be   used,  in  the  proportion  of  a  wine- 
but,  in  all  cases,  it  seems  a  useful  practice  glassful  to  every  five  gallons  of  liqnor; 
to  cover  the  vat  with  boards  and  blankets,  also  isinglass  or  whites  of  eggs ;  half  an 
The  fermentation  is  much  sooner  com-  ounce  of  isinglass,  or  nine  eggs,  is  suffi- 
pleted  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  vessel,  cient  for  fifty  gallons  of  wine  :  whichever 
j[lie  sweeter  and  thicker  juices  require  to  of  these  is  employed,  it  is  fint  diluted  in 
be  treated  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  a  ^rtion  of  the  wine,  and  then  strongly 
thinner  ones.     It  is  easy  to  make  lemon  agitated  with  the  whole.    In  about  ten 
wine  in  a  cask  of  two  gallons ;  but  it  is  a  days,  when  the  wine  has  become  clear,  it 
very  difficult  task  to  operate  on  so  small  is  aeain  drawn  off.  Instead  of  the  common 
a  quantity  of  thick  and  sweet  raisin  wine,  method  of  sulphuring,  the  sulphate  of 
The  most  favourable  temperature  for  fer-  potash  is  to  be  preferred,  which  may  be 
mentation  is  about  54  degrees  of  Fahren-  used  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a 
heit.    When  it  languishes  from  cold,  a  pipe  of  liquor,  or  the  ozymuriate  of  po- 
portion  of  the  fluid  may  be  heated  to  a  tash,  which  is  more  easily  procured.  Dry 
nigh  degree  of  temperature,  and  mixed  cold  weather  ought  to   be  selected  for 
with  the  mass.    The  sweetest  wines  are  racking. 

most  durable,  and  are  improved  by  keep-        "  Various  kinds  of  wine,  not  to  be  dis- 

ing ;  the  thinnest  and  briskest  ought  to  tinguished  from  those  of  foreign  growth, 

be  drunk  comparatively  new.     Soiling  can  in  this  country  be  made  from  grapes, 

the  fruit  tends  to  make  the  wine  sweet ;  and  at  a  moderate  expense :  their  being 

and  white  sugar  should  always  be  used  in  ripe  is  not  a  necessary  circumstance ; 

preference  to  brown.     The  introduction  they  may  be  used  in  any  state,  however 

of  brandy  neither  prevents   wine  from  immature,  the  quantity  of  sugar  being 

turning  sour,  nor  does  it  add  to  its  dura-  proportionately  mcreased.     Where  the 

bilit^,  while  it  increases  the  expense,  and  vine  is  largely  cultivated,  the  thinnings 

dimmishes  its  salubrity ;  but,  for  those  may  be  used,  as  various  lands  of  grapes, 

who  cannot  overcome  their  prejudice  in  ana  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness,  may 

favour  of  established  practices,  it  may  be  be  mixed  together.    In  situations  where 

observed,  that  brandy  will  be  least  inju-  the  vine  may  not  produce  even  unripe 

rious  when  added  before  the  fermentation  fruit,  the  tendrils  and  leaves  may  be  used, 

is  completed,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quart  as  they  possess  properties  simiuur  to  the 

to  every  ten  gallons.  green  fruit ;  the  leaves  of  the  claret  vine 

'*  The  necessity  of  making  the  vats  and  produce  wine  of  a  delicate  red  colour, 
casks  clean  requires  to  be  particularly  in-        ^*  Yeast  should  never  be  employed  in 

culcated    on    the    makers    of  domestic  making  wine  from  native   frmts.    The 

wines.    The  taste  communicated  by  new  deficiency  of  tartar  in  them,  which  in  the 

casks  is  not  usually  thought  unpleasant ;  grape  promotes    fermentation,    may  he 

where  it  is  so,  first  rinsing  with  hot  salt  supplied  by  the  addition  of  cream  of 

and  water,  and  afterwards  with  more  hot  tartar,  or,  what  is    still    better,  crude 

water,  will  remove  it.     Old  and  musty  tartar.    Should  the  fermentation  be  slow, 

casks  should  be  unheaded  and  scraped,  or  appear  as  if  it  would  not  occur  at  all, 

then  cleaned,  as  before  directed ;  and,  no  impatience  need  be  felt  on  the  subject; 

lastly,  rinsed  with  a  portion  of  the  fer-  it  will  not  finally  be  less  effectual  because 

menting  liquor  made  boiling  hot.    In  re-  it  has  been  more  tedious.    Attention  to 

movinff  the  wine  from  the  vat  to  the  the  temperature  will  commonly  be  suffi- 

casks,  it  is  requisite  that  the  vat  should  cient.    The  ci^k  may  also  be  frequeotlv 

'  'oped  at  such  a  distance  from  the  stirred,  or  the  filling  up  of  the  cask 
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omitted,  so  that  the  scum,  or  head,  may  in  them.    This  liquor  is  then  strained 

he  compelled  to  remain  in  the  liquor."  from  them  and  added  to  the  former.  The 

Mrs.  Itundell  is  very  hrief ;  she  merely  whole  quantity  is  now  measured,  and  a 

says,   "English  wines  would  he  found  portion  of  it  weighed  hy  the   saccha- 

piurticularly  useful,   now  foreign  are  so  rometer,  in  order  to  direct  the  operator 

high  priced,  and  they  may  he  made  at  a  in  proportioning  the  sugar.    In  conse- 

quarter  of  the  expense.  K  carefully  made,  quence  of  the  coldness  of  this  climate, 

andkept three  or fouryears,aproportionate  even  grapes,  ripe  grapes,  are  deficient  in 

strength  heine  given,  they  would  answer  sugar,  and  necessarily  require  a  portion 

the  purpose  of  foreign  wines,  and  cause  a  of  this  article  itself  to  supply  the  want, 

very  considerable  reduction  in  the  ex-  The  higher  the  gravity  of  the  juice  and 

penditure."  water  is  before  putting  in  the  sugar,  the 

We  do  not  know  of  what  foreign  wines  less  sugar  will  it  require  for  a  complete 
Mrs.  Kundell  is  speaking,  when  she  talks  fermentation.  After  the  gravity  of  the 
of  making  good  and  strong  domestic  juice  and  water  is  found,  the  proportion 
wines  at  one-fourth  of  the  expense.  At  of  sug^  necessary  to  bring  the  must  up 
the  present  price  of  foreign  wines  in  Eng-*  to  the  standard  gravity  of  120  will  easily 
land,  if  we  do  not  speak  of  the  most  ex-  be  ascertained.  This  fruit,  in  a  dry  warm 
pensive  sorts,  the  saving  hy  making  good  year,  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  tne  vine 
domestic  wines  would  not  be  much  more  grown  in  a  &vourable  situation,  will  pro- 
than  half;  but  even  this  saving  is  a  great  duce,  in  the  pure  juice,  a  gravity  of  75. 
one ;  and  we  repeat  that  the  consumers  By  adding  the  same  portion  of  water  as 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  they  pure  juice,  the  gravity  of  75  will  be  re- 
drink  an  imadulterated  liquor.  duced  to  38.    fiy  using  two-thirds   of 

The  Sacchabometer.  Ag^reeing  with  pure  juice  and  one  of  water,  the  original 

Mr.  Roberts  as  to  the  advantage  of  using  gravity  of  75  will  be  reduced  to  50  instead 

this    instrument,   although    many  good  of  38,  leaving  then  a  deficiency  of  70, 

housewives  may,  from  experience,  know  which  must  be  made  up  by  sugar.    As 

the  strength  ofthe  liquor  upon  which  they  one  lb.  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 

operate  without  it,  we  inform  our  readers  water  is  equal  to  36,  therefore  to  supply 

that  they  may  purchase  it  of  any  good  the  deficiency  of  70,  two  lbs.  of  sugar  to 

optician,  with  a  book  of  printed  instruc-  each  gallon  of  juice  and  water  will  be  re- 

tions  for  its  use.  quired ;  and  this,  will  raise  the  gravity 

Kepe    Geapb   Wine.     Mr.   Roberts'  from  50  to  122.     The  wine  is  to  be  fer- 

process :  '^  To  make  this  wine  good,  twenty  mented  in  the  usual  manner, 
pounds  of  grapes  are  used  for  each  gallon        "  When  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  a 

of  water ;  the  grapes,  after  being  picked  dry  wine,  it  is  reduced,  at  its  lowest  gra- 

from  the  stalks,  are  slightly  broken  with  vity  to  15  or  20.     When  intended  to  be 

the  hand.     When  carefully  pressed,  the  a  sweet  wine,  to  30  or  35. 
water  which  is  to  be  used  is  to  be  well        "  When  the  adjective  dry  is  applied  to 

mixed  with  the  fruit  so  bruised,  a  sample  wine,  it  denotes  that  the  liquor  is  divested 

is  taken  to  be  examined  by  the  saccha-  of  any  perceptible  sweetness.     For  in- 

rometer,  the  gravity  noted,  and  the  tub  stance,  Mountain,  or  even  Lisbon,  from 

covered.     The  next  mommg  they  are  their  sweetness,  form  a  contrast  to  Sherry, 

again  well  agitated  and  mixed,  and  a  se-  which  is  a  dry  wine, 
cond  sample  taken,  weighed  and  noted,        ^^  Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  and 

when  an  increase  of  gravi^  will  be  shewn,  note  the  gravity  at  least  once  a- week, 

These  operations  are  perrormed  morning  until  the  cask  is  bunged  up.     Backing  is 

and  evening,  until  it  is  found  that  the  necessary  in  this  wine,  as  well  as  in  all 

gravity  is  less  than  at  the  last  examina-  others ;  but  it  should  not  be  performed 

tion.     This  decrease  assures  us  that  the  until  fermentation  has  in  a  g^eat  measure 

extraction  has  been  completed ;  and  no-  subsided,  unless  it  should  be  too  violent, 

thing  now  remains  but  to  draw  off  this  when  the  racking  is  necessary  to  give  it 

liquor  from  the  husks,  which  is  accord-  an  effectual  check.     The  cask  must  be 

ingly  done,  as  they  can  no  longer  com-  slightly  sulphured,  as  already  noticed,  and 

municate  anything  desirable  or  advanta-  the  deficiency  from  loss  of  lees  made  up. 
geous  to  the   wine.     The    fruit  being        *'  J£  the  wine  has  been  reduced  to  15, 

pressed  and  the  liquor  drawn  off,   the  one  lb.  of  sugar-candy  is  put  into  the 

nusks   are  then  washed   with  as  much  cask,  which  is  then  bunged  up,  and  al- 

water  as  is  found  necessary  to  deprive  lowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  months  before 

them  of  any  good  which  may  yet  remain  being  bottled.    Two  years  in  the  wood, 
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instead  of  fifteen  months,  greatly  improves  be  in  their  prime  for  above  one  year;  but 
grape  vdne.  In  this  case,  hovtrever,  it  is  the  second  year  the  flavour  and  sweet- 
necessary  to  examine  the  wine  every  six  ness  would  abate,  and  would  gradually 
months,  and  make  up  any  deficiency  of  decline,  until  at  last  it  lost  all  flavour  and 
quantity  by  adding  spirit,  and  a  small  sweetness ;  and  some  that  I  kept  sixteen 
portion  of  virater  and  sugar.**  years  became  so  like  did  hock,  that  it 

The  Honoubablb  Chables  Ham il-  might  pass  for  such  to  one  who  was  not  a 

TON*8  Mode  of  Making  Ripe  Gsapb  penect  connoisseur.    The  only  art  I  ever 

Wine: — "After  many  years'   experi-  used  to  it  was  putting  three  pounds  of 

ence,"  says  this  gentleman,   "the  best  sugar-candy  to  some  of  the  hogsheads, 

method  I  found  of  making  and  managing  when  the  wine  was  first  turned  from  the 

it  was  this  :  I  let  the  grapes  hane^  till  press,  in  order  to  conform  to  a  rage  that 

they  had  got  all  the  maturity  which  the  prevailed  to  drink  nothing  but  the  very 

season  would  give  them ;  then  they  were  sweet  Champagne.** 
carefully  cut  off  v^th  a  pair  of  scissors,        Mr.  Hamilton  says  he  sold  some  of  the 

and  brought  home  to  the  wine-bam  in  wine  made  in  this  way  to  wine  mer- 

small  quantities,  to  prevent  their  heating  chants,  for  fifty  guineas  a  hogshead, 
or  pressing  upon  one  another ;  then  they        De.  Macculloch*8  Mode. — "  It  has 

were  all  picked  off  the  stalks,  and  all  the  been  faWy  proved,  that  a  compound,  an 

mouldy  or  green  ones  were  discarded  be-  artificial  must,  can  be  fisibricatea  from  dne 

fore  they  were  put  in  the  press,  where  mixtures  of  sugar,  with  the  extractive 

they  were  all  pressed  in  a  few  hours  after  matter  and  saline  substances  of  fruits, 

they  were  gathered.    Much  would  run  capable  of  undergoing  a  regular  fermen- 

from  them  before  the  press  squeezed  them,  tation,  and  of  forming  good  and  perfect 

from  their  own  weight  upon  one  another,  wine. 

This  running  was  as  clear  as  water  and        "  The  case  is  as  applicable  to  the  grape 

sweet  as  syrup ;  and  all  this  of  the  first  as  to  the  g^ooseberry.     Long  ago,  experi- 

pressing,  and  part  of  the  second,  con-  ments  were  made  in  France  by  several 

tinued  white;  the  other  pressings  grew  chemists  with  green  grapes  and  sugar, 

reddish,  and  were  not  mixed  ynih  the  with  complete  success ;  I  have  repeated 

best.    As  fast  as  the  ynne  ran  from  the  these  experiments,  and  varied  them  with 

press  into  a  large  receiver,  it  was  put  the  best  effects.    The  produce  is  varied 

into  the  hogsheads,  and  closely  bunged  v^th  the  management,  and  the  results  of 

up.     In  a  few  hours  one  could  hear  the  the  trials  have  been  wines  resembling 

fermentation  begin,  which  would  soon  Champagne,  Grave,  Bhenish,  and  Moselle, 

burst  the  casks,  if  not  guarded  against  by  and  of  qualities  so  perfect,  that  the  best 

hooping  them  strongly  vnth  iron,  and  se-  judges  and  ynne  tasters  have  not  been 

curing  them  in  strong  wooden  frames,  able  to  distinguish  them  from  foreign 

and  the  heads    v^th    wedges.     In   the  wines.     The  grapes  may  be  used  in  any 

height  of  the  fermentation,  I  have  fre-  state,  however  immature.     When  even 

quently  seen  the  wine  oozing  through  the  but  half  grovni,  and  perfectly  hard,  they 

pores  of  the  staves.  succeed  completely.    It  is  evident  that 

"  These  hogsheads  were  left,  all  the  vnnes  made  on  this  principle  virill  be  more 
depth  of  winter,  in  the  cool  barn,  to  reap  expensive  than  when  made  from  ripe 
the  benefit  of  the  frosts.  When  the  fer-  grapes,  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
mentation  was  over — ^which  was  easily  must  be  used,  to  compensate  for  the  defi- 
discovered  by  the  cessation  of  the  noise  ciency  of  the  natural  sugar  of  the  grape, 
and  oozing ;  but,  to  be  more  certain,  by  But  even  then  they  are  no  more  costly 
pegging  the  cask,  when  it  would  run  than  currant  or  gooseberry  virines,  while 
quite  clear — ^then  it  wna  racked  off  into  at  the  same  time  their  superiority  is  be- 
clean  hoesheads,  and  carried  to  the  yond  all  comparison.  The  hardest  grapes 
vaults,  b^ore  any  warmth  of  weather  will  produce  a  ynne  of  the  strength  of 
could  raise  a  second  fermentation.  In  White  Hermitage,  v^th  a  proportion  oi 
March,  the  hogsheads  were  examined,  dibs,  of  sugar  to  the  gallon ;  and  the  es- 
and  if  any  were  not  quite  fine,  they  were  pense  will  be  Crifiing  compared  to  the 
fined  down  vdth  common  fish-glue  in  the  value  of  the  produce.  It  might  be  sun- 
usual  manner ;  Uiose  that  were  fine  of  posed  that  these  wines  would  necessarily 
themselves  were  not  fined  dovni,  and  all  be  devoid  of  flavour ;  but  this  is  by  no 
were  bottled  about  the  end  of  March ;  and  means  the  case,  since  all  the  spedmens 
in  about  six  weeks  more  they  would  be  which  were  made  under  my  airection, 
in  perfect  order  for  drinking,  and  would  were  characterised  by  flavours  as  genuine 
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and  decided  as  those  of  the  foreign  wine  some  general  principles,  leaving  the  ap- 
to  which  they  approximated.  I  have  plication  to  the  ingenuity  and  ohservation 
little  doubt  that,  under  due  management,  of  the  operator.  If  the  object  be  to  pro- 
on  a  large  scale,  as  with  sufficient  age,  duce  a  wine  like  Champagne,  or  the  white 
wines  of  the  Hock  quality  could  equally  wines  of  Bordeaux,  a  small  proportion  of 
well  be  produced  here  in  the  same  way.  crude  grape  will  be  required.  Grapes 
Many  trials  must  yet  be  made  before  we  barely  half  grown  require,  for  the  pro- 
can  hope  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  duction  of  wmes  of  this  class,  to  be  used 
resources  in  this  manu&cture.  in  the  proportion  of  equality  to  water. 

^^  It  is  more   than  probable  that  dif-  If  they  are  more  grown,  the  proportion 

ferent  grapes,  even  in  this  immature  state,  may  be  increased ;  if  less,    it  may  be 

would  produce  different  wines ;  but  these  diminished.    J£  the  intention  be  to  make 

trials  must  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  indivi-  a  wine  resembling  Hock,  the  proportion 

duals,  and  to  the  necessarily  slow  progress  of  grapes  must  be  materially  increased, 

of  experiment.    With  regard  to  the  ma-  and  the  wine,  at  fibrst  haish,  austere,  and 

nagement,   it   must  be  rounded  on  the  not  drinkable  when  new,  will,  by  a  few 

operations  followed  in  the  wine  countries,  years'  residence  in  the  cask,  undergo  that 

and  of  which  a  sufficiently  full  account  amelioration  which  time  alone  can  give. 

for  all  the  purposes  of  practice  has  already  To  the  proportions  which  I  have  described, 

been  given.  varying  quantities  of  sugar  may  be  ap- 

^  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  obvious,  that  plied. 
the  grapes  should  be  suffered  (from  mo-  ^*  A  proportion  of  two  pounds  in  a 
tives  or  economy)  to  remain  on  the  vine  gallon  of  mixture,  will  yield  a  very  light 
while  there  is  any  hope  of  gaining  an  ac-  wine,  and  of  no  great  durability,  resem- 
cession  either  of  strength  or  sweetness,  bling,  under  the  proper  treatment,  the 
They  should  then  be  carefully  separated  inferior  classes  of  Champagne  wines,  and 
from  the  stems ;  those  which  are  mouldy  under  a  different  mode,  a  wine  resem- 
or  rotten  being  at  the  same  time  rejected,  bling  Barsac,  and  the  lighter  of  the  Bor- 
Some  judgment  will  be  required  in  pro-  deaux  wines.  An  increase  of  sugar  to 
portioning  the  fruit  to  the  water,  in  the  three  pounds  will  yield  a  wine  equal  in 
first  instauQce,  and  to  the  sugar  in  the  se-  strength  to  the  best  sorts  of  Champagne ; 
cond.  I  have  before  said  that  the  grape,  or,  if  fermented  to  dryness,  to  the  strong- 
when  ripe,  consists  of  sugar,  combined  ness  of  the  white  wines  of  Bordeaux, 
with  vegetable  extractive  matter,  or  the  Larger  doses  of  sugar  will,  doubtless, 
fermentmg  principle,  and  certain  salts,  yield  wines  of  different  qualities ;  but  of 
besides  the  astringent  and  flavouring  mat-  such  proportions  I  cannot  speak  from  ex- 
ter.  As  the  colour  is  not  developed  in  perience.  I  may  only  caution  the  opera- 
the  inunature  grape,  it  need  not  be  no-  tor,  who  shall  undertake  these  trials,  that 
ticed  here.  But  the  proportions  of  these  larger  quantities  of  sugar  require  larger 
ingredients  vary  materially,  according  to  proportions  of  fruit,  if  it  be  ms  intention 
the  state  of  maturity.  As  a  great  part  of  the  to  work  the  wine  to  dryness,  as  the  quan- 
saline,  and  other  constituents  of  the  grape,  tity  of  fruit  above-mentioned  is  but  barely 
appear  to  be  converted  into  sugar  during  sufficient  to  convert  the  proportion  of 
the  progress  of  maturation,  it  is  plain  that,  three  pounds  above-named.  With  re- 
weight  for  weight,  there  will  be  more  of  the  gard  to  the  durability  of  these  wines,  I 
principles  contained  in  the  immature  than  may  add,  that  I  have  kept  them  for  seven 
in  the  mature  fruit.  To  form,  therefore,  a  years,  and  during  all  that  time  with  evi- 
mitf^  of  such  a  quality  as  shall  resemble  the  dent  improvement.  I  should  consider 
natural  must  of  ripe  fruit,  it  is  necessary  them  to  be  as  little  liable  to  destruction  as 
that  water  should  be  added  to  the  imma-  foreign  wines  of  the  very  best  fabric, 
tare  juice,  for  the  purpose  of  diluting,  and  Whue  on  the  subject  of  sugar,  I  may 
thus  diminishing  uie  proportions  of  those  also  say,  that  the  general  cause  of  failure 
saline  matters,  which  would  otherwise  in  those  wines  which  are  made  in  this 
confer  on  the  wine  a  degree  of  harshness  country  from  ripe  grapes  is  the  deficiency 
difficult  to  overcome.  of  sugar,  and  that  even  these  would  be 

^*  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  positive  much  improved  by  an  addition  of  it.    It 

rules  to  meet  the  infinitely  varying  and  is   owing  to  this   deficiency  that  these 

indefinable  degree  of  maturity  in  which  wines  are  perishable,  and  easily  converted 

the  grapes  must  often  be  used,  and  as  such  into  vinegar,  the  natural  must  being  too 

rules  would,  in  fact,  but  tend  to  mislead,  aqueous  to  produce  a  durable  wine.     The 

I  shall  content  myself  with  laying  down  proportion  of  sugar  need  not  be  larger  in 
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these  cases  ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  no  in  addition  to  those  I  have  laid  down  for 
positive  rules  can  be  given  for  it,  since  it  the  treatment  of  the  unripe  fruit.  Simi- 
must  vary  with  the  maturity  and  saccha-  lar  proportions  and  similar  management 
rine  quality  of  the  fruit,  circumstances  will,  in  both  cases,  produce  similar  effects, 
which  differ  almost  every  season.  Two  The  leaves,  however,  scarcely  yielding 
modes  of  management  may  be  adopted  anything  to  the  press,  require  to  be  in - 
with  regard  to  the  fruit,  either  subjecting  fused  in  the  water  some  days  before  they 
the  skins  to  fermentation  or  not.  In  the  are  subjected  to  fermentation ;  uid  they 
first  case,  a  greater  degree  of  austerity  seem  to  yield  their  soluble  parts  most 
will  be  the  consequence ;  and  the  wine  readily  to  boiling  water,  without  any  ma- 
will,  consequently,  vary  in  its  qualities,  terial  alteration  in  the  result.  The  leaves  of 
If  the  object  be  to  make  a  wine  resem-  the  Claret  vine,  thus  treated,  produce  wine 
bling  Champagne,  the  skins  may  be  sepa-  of  a  delicate  red  colour.  Tartar  appears 
rated  previously  to  the  fermentation.  If  also  to  be  a  useful  addition  in  this  case; 
this  mahufacture  be  conducted  on  a  large  and  it  may  be  added  in  the  porportion  of 
scale,  the  result  of  the  second  pressing  half  a  pound,  or  even  one  poimd,  to  ten 
may  be  reserved  to  make  a  distinct  wine,  gallons  of  the  must.  One  advantage  re- 
K  on  a  small  one,  it  may  either  be  mixed  suits  from  the  use  of  the  leaves ;  this  is, 
with  the  first,  or  rejected  altogether,  the  facility  with  which  they  are  re-pro- 
The  methods  of  conducting  fermentation,  duced  during  the  growth  of  the  vine ; 
as  well  as  all  the  after  management,  need  and  thus,  the  produce  of  a  small  vine- 
not  be  repeated  here,  as  they  are  to  be  yard  in  leaves  alone  will  be  abundant ; 
found  in  another  part  of  the  book.  It  is  and  that  even  of  a  single  vine  will  be  an 
equally  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  wines  great  as  is  required  for  the  use  of  most 
produced  in  this  way  may  be  modified,  ramilies,  should  they  make  this  wine  for 
either  in  flavour  or  colour,  by  the  several  their  sole  consumption.  Let  it  always 
expedients  already  detailed.  But  let  me  be  remembered,  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
again  inculcate,  that  the  wine  is  not  made  price  of  the  sugar  is  the  price  of  the  wine, 
when  the  ingredients  have  been  intro-  The  expense  of  utensils  and  labour  is 
duced  into  the  vessel.  It  is  then  that  the  comparatively  trifling ;  and  when  the  ma- 
labour  begins,  and  nothing  but  care  and  nufacture  is  on  a  smsdl  scale,  is  scarcely 
attention  to  every  part,  and  every  minute  worthy  of  regard." 
circumstance,  of  the  subsequent  processes  '  Macqueb's  Mode. — ^The  following  are 
can  ensure  satisfaction,  and  produce  va-  the  means  used  by  the  celebrated  French 
luable  results.  To  such  uses  may  the  im-  chemist,  Macquer,  in  making  wine  from 
mature  fruit  of  the  vine  be  converted ;  unripe  grapes,  with  the  results  : — '*  In  the 
but  the  capacities  of  that  plant  are  not  monthof  October,  1776, 1  procured  from  a 
even  yet  exhausted.  garden  in  Paris  a  quantity  of  white  grapes, 

"  Situations  may  be  found  in  this  sufficient  to  make  twenty-five  to  thirty 
country  where  the  vine  may  not  produce  pints  of  wine.  [The  old  Paris  pint  con- 
even  immature  fruit;  yet  still  it  can  be  tained  two  pounds  of  water,  and  was, 
directed  to  the  end  of  wine-making,  therefore,  equal  to  one-fifrh  of  our  new 
Chemicial  examination  has  proved,  that  imperial  gallon.]  The  grapes  were  of  the 
the  young  shoot,  the  tendrils,  and  the  worst  kind ;  and  I  chose  them  in  so  bad 
leaves  of  vine,  possess  properties,  and  con-  a  state  of  maturity,  that  it  appeared  per- 
tain substances,  exactly  similar  to  the  fectly  hopeless  to  make  them  mto  a  drmk- 
crude  fruit.  able  wine.    Nearly  half  the  berries,  and 

"  It  was    no    unnatural    conclusion,  even  entire  clusters,  were  so  green,  that 

that  they  might  be  equally  used  for  the  their  acidity  was  insupportable.    With- 

purposes  of  making  wine.     Experiments  out  any  other  precaution   than  merely 

were   accordingly  instituted   in   France  picking  out  the  spoiled  raisins,  I  caused 

with  this  view,  and  they  have  been  re-  the  rest  to  be  bruised  along  with  their 

peated  here   with  success.      From  vine  stalks,  and  the  juice  to  be  pressed  out 

leaves,  water,  and  sugar,  wines  have  thus  with  the  hand.    The  must  was  very  foul, 

been  produced,   in  no  respect  differing  of  a  green  colour,  and  had  a  mixed  taste 

from  the  produce  of  the  immature  fruit,  of  sweet  and  sour,  in  which  the  latter  was 


successful.    No  further  rules  can  be  given    good  degree  of  sweetness  to  the  must;  and, 
respecting  the  management  of  the  leaves    without  further  preparation,  I  put  it  into 
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a  cask  which  stood  iii  an  arbour  at  the  tion  of  the^  sugar,  the  taste  of  the  liquor, 

bottom  of  my  garden,  where  I  left  it  to  though  very  sweety  was,  nevertheless,  far 

its  fate.    The  fermentation  commenced  f5pom  flattering;  for  both  the  sweet  and 

on  the  third  day,  and  continued  for  eight  the  sour^  were  strongly  and  separately 

days  in  a  very  moderate,  but  obvious,  man-  felt,  so  as  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 

ner,  after  which  time  it  ceased  to  be  sen-  the  palate. 

sihle.  "  I  put   this  peculiar  must  into    an 

,     "  The  wine  being  newly  made,   and  earthen  jar,   which  it   did  not  entirely 

still  thick  and  impure,  had  a  vinous  odour,  fill,  and  covered  it  simply  with  a  piece  of 

sharp  and  lively.    The  taste  v^^as  rather  cloth.      The  season  being  already  very 

harsh,  for  that  of  the  sugar  had  disap-  cold,  I  placed  the  jar  in  a  room  in  which 

peared  as  completely  as  if  it  never  had  the  heat  was  almost  always  kept  at  about 

existed.    I  allowed  it  to  pass  the  winter  sixty  degrees,  by  means  of  a  stove, 
in  the  cask ;  and  on  examming  it  in  the         ^  A&r  a  few  days  the  fermentation 

month  of  March,  I  found  that,  without  was  scarcely  sensible.    The  liquor  seemed 

having  been  fined  or  racked^  it  had  become  to  me  to  be  quite  as  sweet  and  acid  as 

transparent.     Its  taste,  though  still  a  little  before ;  but  the  two  flavours  began  to  be 

sharp,  was  nevertheless  muc^  more  ttgree-  better  combined,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 

able  than  it  was  immediately  after  the  sen-  taste  was  more  agreeable, 
sible  fermentation  had  ceased.    It  was  a        "  On  the  14th  of  November,  the  fer- 

Httle  more  soft  and  mellow,  but  it  had  mentation  was  in  full  force ;  and  a  lighted 

not  the  least  approach  to  sugar.    It  was  taper,  introduced  into  the  empty  part  of 

then  bottled ;  and  on  examinmg  it  in  the  the  jar,  was  instantly  extinguished, 
month  of  October,  1777,  I  found  it  was        "  On  the  30th,  the  sensible  fermenta- 

pure,  fine,  very  brilliant,  agreeable  to  the  tion  had  entirely  gone ;   and  the  intro- 

taste,  warm,  and  generous,  and,  in  a  word,  duced  taper  was  no  longer  extinguished, 

like  good  white  mellow  wine  made  from  The  wine  was,  nevertheless,  still  very  foul 

the  ripened  grapes  of  a  good  vineyard  in  and  milky.      The   savour  had  retained 

a  favourable  season.    Many  connoisseurs  scarcely  any  sweet.     It  was  brisk,  sharp, 

who  tasted  it  gave  the  same  opinion,  and  and  pleasant,'like  that  of  warm  and  gener* 

could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was  ous  wine,  but  it  was  a  little  tail  and 

produced  from  green  raisins  and  sugar.  gaseous. 

"  This  success,  which  had  surpassed  "  I  bunged  up  the  jar,  and  placed  it  in 
my  hopes,  induced  me  to  make  another  a  temperate  situation,  in  order  that  the 
experiment  of  the  same  kind ;  which  was  wine  might  improve  by  completing  its 
still  more  decisive,  on  account  of  the  ex-  insensible  fermentation  during  the  winter, 
treme  greenness  and  bad  quality  of  the  "  At  last,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1778, 
grapes  which  I  employed.  having  examined  this  wine,  I  found  it 
"On  the  6th  of  November,  1777,  I  almost  totally  transparent.  Its  remaining 
had  collected  from  the  summer-house  in  a  sweet,  as  well  as  acid,  taste  had  completely 
garden  at  Paris,  a  species  of  large  raisin,  disappeared.  It  was  that  of  a  wine  made 
which  never  ripens  well  in  this  climate,  from  strong  good  grapes,  and  by  no 
and  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  ver-  means  unpleasant ;  but  it  had  no  perftmie 
jus,  because  its  juice  is  chiefly  employed  or  bouquet,  because  the  raisin  we  call  ver- 
in  the  kitchen  as  an  acid  seasoning.  Thai  Jus  possesses  no  odorous  principle ;  further, 
of  which  I  speak  had  scarcely  begun  to  this  wine,  being  yet  new,  having  some- 
colour,  although  the  season  was  so  far  thing  to  gain  from  the  insensible  fermenta- 
advanced  that  it  had  been  abandoned,  tion,  promises  to  become  still  more  mellow 
without  any  hope  of  its  acquiring  suffl-  and  pleasing." 

cient  maturity  to  be  eatable.  It  was  still  Mr.  Roberts  says,  "  In  consequence 
so  hard  that  1  was  obliged  to  heat  it  on  of  the  great  success  Macquer  met  with, 
the  fire  before  I  could  extract  its  juice,  many  others  were  induced  to  follow  his 
of  which  at  last  I  procured  from  eight  example,  until  the  practice  of  making 
to  nine  pints.  This  juice  had  a  very  sour  wine  fix)m  a  green  grape  has  become  very 
taste,  in  which  a  slight  sweetish  flavour  common  in  the  north  of  France.  Mac- 
was  with  difficulty  discovered.  I  dis-  quer  does  not  inform  us  what  quantity  of 
solved  in  this  must  portions  of  common  sugar  he  employed.  To  make  wine  from 
brown  sugar,  until  it  tasted  very  sweet,  green  grapes  of  this  country,  we^  would 
It  required  a  greater  quantity  than  in  the  require  to  put  water,  or  the  quaiitity  of 
former  experiments,  because  its  acidity  our  wine  would  be  very  smwl.  TJnere 
was  much  stronger.  After  the  dissolu-  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  juice  of  unrip* 
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grapes,  would  give  us  a  gravity  of  40 ;  Goosebebbt  Wenb.  Dr.  l^daccuiiocti, 
now,  by  employing  25  per  cent,  of  water,  speaking  of  gooseberry  wine,  says : — ^"  The 
or  one-fourth  water  and  three-fourths  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  fruits  most  com- 
juice,  it  would  reduce  the  40  to  30 ;  and  monly  used,  and  is,  in  particular,  well 
bringing  the  must  up  to  the  standard  gra-  known  as  an  ingredient  in  brisk  wines, 
vity,  120,  we  would  require  90  to  be  made  which  are  made  to  resemble,  in  appear- 
up  with  sugar,  which  would  take  two  and  ance  at  least,  the  wines  of  Champagne, 
a-half  pounds.  I  can  have  no  doubt  but.  For  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  an  unripe 
by  following  his  example,  after  having  at-  state.  It  is  well  known  in  the  wine 
tenuated  it  to  20,  and  bottling  it  off  before  countries,  that,  independently  of  those 
the  March  following,  no  one  could  tell  it  causes  of  briskness  in  wines,  which  con- 
from  Champagne  of  foreign  growth."  sists  in   the  management   formerly  de- 

Wine  made  from  the  Leaves  and  Cut-    scribed,  this  property  always  results  from 
tings  of  the  Vine. — "Wine  made  from  the    the  use  of  unripe  miits,  and  is  readily 
leaves  of  the  grape,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,    produced  by  mixing  unripe  grapes  with 
"  as  well  as  from  the  cuttings  of  the  vine,  is    ripe  ones.    The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
highly  prized,  and  does  not  appear  so  de-    gooseberry.     The  fault  of  this  wine,  how- 
cidediy  a  domestic  wine  as  most  of  those    ever,-  if  it  be  considered  as  an  imitation  of 
made  in  this  country,  resembling  in  fla-    Champagne,*  is  a  bad  flavour,  which  is 
vour  more  the  foreign  wine.     The  cut-    almost  invariably  communicated  by  the 
tings  seem  best  calculated  for  making  this    fruit,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  rijpe- 
wine.    The  best  time  for  using  them  is    ness.     To  avoid  this  evil,  so  generally  in- 
at  the  second  cutting  of  the  vine,  when    jurious  to  the  brisk  gooseberry  wines,  the 
they  are  to  be  carefully  collected,  and  put    fruit  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  a  state  too 
into  a  large  tub ;  should  there  not  be  a  suf-    crude,  as  at  this  period  the  flavouring  sub- 
ficient  quantity  of  cuttings,  the  deficiency    stance  has  not  been  developed.     At  the 
maybe  made  up  with  leaves ;  they  must  be    same  time,  the  expressed  juice  should  be 
closely  pressed  in  the  tub,  and  as  much  boil-    alone  used,  care  being  taken  to  exclude 
ing  water  put  upon  them  as  will  cover  them,    the  skins  from  the  fermentation,  as  being 
When  the  heat  is  reduced  to  sixty  de-    the  part  in  which  the  flavour  principally 
grees,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  sample  for    resides.      With   these  precautions,   the 
examination  by  the  saccharometer.    The    noxious  flavour  may  generally  be  pre- 
whole  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the    vented.    It  is  true,  that  the  produce  is 
tub  for  several  days,  frequently  stirring    then  vdthout  flavour,  or  nearly  so,  but 
it.     The  original  gravity  will  be  low,  and    this  is  by  much  the  most  tolerable  fiiult 
when  by  the  saccharometer  it  is  found  to    in  domestic  wines,  whose  leading  defect 
be  decreasing,  (which  will  not  be  for  a    is  almost  invariably  a  disagreeable  taste, 
few  days,)  the  liquor  is  to  be   strained    Various  proportions  of  fruit  and  sugar 
off  from  the  cuttings,  the  latter  being    are  used  by  different  persons;  but  the 
squeezed.    A  gallon  or  two  of  boiling    most  common  consists  of  three  pounds  of 
water  again  put  upon  the  cuttings,  and  al-    sugar  and  four  of  fruit,  to  eight  pounds  of 
lowed  to  remaia  until  the  heat  has  fallen    water.   Here  the  proportion  of  fruit  is  too 
to  eighty  or  ninety,  when  the  liquor  is  to    small  compared  to  that  of  the  sugar,  and 
be  strained  off,  (squeezing  again  the  cut-    the  fermentation  is  consequently,  iu  g^n^ 
tings,)  and  added  to  the  former  quantity,    ral,  so  imperfect  as  to  leave  the  wine  dis- 
The  whole  is  now  to  be  measured  and    agreeably  sweet.    At  the  same  time,  the 
weighed,  and  the  deficiency  of  gravity    proportion  of  sugar  is  such  as  to  render 
made  up  by  adding  sugar,  either  moist  or    the  wine  stronger  than  the  strongest  wines 
lump,  as  the  operator  chooses,  until  the    of  Champagne. 

standard  of  120  is  obtained.  K  the  fer-  "  If,  therefore,  this  wine  is  to  be  amended 
mentation  appears  languid,  it  is  advisable  in  composition,  it  is  either  by  reducing 
to  take  out  a  quart  of  the  liquor,  warm  it  the  sugar,  if  we  are  contented  with  ft 
to  ninety,  and  break  into  it  a  wineglassful  weaker  vdne,  or  by  increasing  the  fro^^ 
of  good  brewer's  yeast,  until  it  is  foimd  to  if  we  are  desirous  of  retaining  the  greater 
have  increased  its  bulk  one-half;  when  it  strength.  In  managing  the  fermentaiioD 
is  added  to  the  whole  liquor  or  must^  to  a  constant  and  successfol  result,  the 
mixing  it  well  up,  when  there  is  little  fear  rules  laid  dovni,  as  practised  for  C^***?" 
of  fermentation   being  again  vigorous."    pagne  wine,  are  strictly  applicable  in  the 

The  after  management  is  to  be  exactly  the  present  case.;  and  v^tih  these  precaatioDS 

same  as  in  the  wine  made  from  the  unripe  and  practices  caxeftdly  .attenaed  to,  the 

grapes,  quoted  from  Dr.  Macculloch.  produce  of  the  gooseberry  will  be  invw- 
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ably  successful.  I  may  also  add,  that  it  the  carbonic  acid  is  disposed  of  when  pro- 
is  perfectly  durable ;  as  much  so  as  Cham-  duced  in  close  vessels.  Many  of  the 
pagne  wines  of  corresponding  quality,  practices  followed  in  making  particular 
provided  equal  care  be  taken  in  the  hot-  wines  depend  on  a  consideration  of  these 
tling,  the  cellarage,  and  other  manage-  two  modes  of  conducting  the  fermenta- 
ment — all  of  them  circumstances  in  wmch  tion ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  an  exclu- 
our  domestic  fabricators  are  too  apt  to  sive  fermentation  in  close  vessels  is  used, 
feil,  thinking  that  when  they  have  mixed  This  is  generally  reserved  for  the  last  and 
together  a  portion  of  sugar  and  fruit,  their  most  tranquil  stage.  A  consideration  of 
labour  is  nnished,  and  the  rest  may  be  the  effects  produced  by  these  differerit 
trusted  to  chance.  They  should  consider,  methods,  and  of  the  product  which  we 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  nas  but  then  com-  wish  to  obtain,  will  be  necessary  to  guide 
menced.  us  in  our  choice  of  either  of  these  two 

"  If  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  v/ine  processes,  or  of  a  certain  admixture  of 

to  imitate  Champagne,  it  is  necessary  to  both.    If  the  wine  is  meant  to  be  still, 

watch  for  the  period  when  the  fermenta-  and  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  husband  the 

tion  is  re-excited  by  the  arrival  of  spring,  strength  and  flavour,  the  whole  fermenta- 

"  By  bottling  in  this  stage  we  ensure  a  tion  may  be  carried  on  openly.  This  will 
brisk  wine,  which,  if  bottled  either  in  the  be  the  case  with  strong  and  sweet  wines, 
cold  of  winter,  or  after  the  second  fer-  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  wine  of  the  charac- 
mentation  has  been  exhausted  by  the  heats  ter  of  Champagne  is  intended,  which  must 
of  summer,  would  be  dead  or  still.    This  retain  its  brislbiess,  flavour,  and  strength, 
renewal  of  fermentation,  or  finetting,  as  it  we  must  be  guided  in  our  practices  by 
is  sometimes  called,  is  also  a  flstvourable  rules  similar  to  those  in  use  in  that  and 
time  for  the  addition  of  flavouring  mat-  other  districts  of  France,  and  adopt  a 
ters,  as  they  then  give  out  their  ffivours,  partially  close  mode  of  fermenting.    .In 
and  combine  with  the  wine.     It  is  at  this  all  cases,  it  appears  to  be  a  useful  practice, 
time  also  that  spirits  should  be  added  to  even  if  the  first  fermentation  is  carried  on 
the  wine,  if  it  is  ever  allowable  to  make  in  an  open  vat,  to  exclude  the  free  access 
this  addition.     It  is  the   only  time  at  of  air,  by  covering  the  vessel  with  boards 
which  alcohol  can  safely  be  aaded  with-  and  blankets.     If  the  first  fermentation  is 
out  destroying  its  vinosity,  as  it  then  en-  carried  on  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  li- 
ters into  a  kind  of  chemical  combination  quor  is  meant  to  continue,  (a  case  which 
with  the  wine.     It  is  necessary,  likewise,  only  can  occur  when  no  solid  matter  is 
to  consider  the  effects  which  the  air  pro-  fermented  with  the  fluid,)  a  slight  cover- 
duces  in  fermentation,  although  its  jwre-  ing  will  be  sufficient.    Whatever  process 
sence  may  rather  be  considered  as  favour-  has  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  the 
able  than  essential.    If  the  liquor  is  shut  bung  may,  after  a  time,  be  tightly  put 
up  in  close  vessels,  it  does  not  readily  down,  and  ultimately  tightened,  a  spile- 
ferment,  although  it  still  slowly  under-  hole  being  added  to  give  an  opportimity 
goes  this  process,  and  is  at  length  con-  of  relieving  the  vessel  from  time  to  time 
verted  into  perfect  wine.     It  is   ascer-  of  the  elastic  fluid  which  might  endanger 
tained  that  no  air  is  absorbed  during  the  its   safety."     Dr.    Macculloch    likewise 
vinous  fermentation,  although  this  hap-  states,  page  162,  **  That  the  carbonic  acid 
pens  in  the  acetous ;  but  that  the  free  and  is  not  necessarily  separated  and   disen- 
ready  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gaged  from  the  wine,  since  the  brisk 
is  the  principal  circumstance  in  which  wines  of  Champagne  owe  their  sparkling 
fermentation  m  open  vessels  differs  from  quality  to  a  portion  of  it  which  is  re- 
that  in  close  ones.     One  important  fact,  tained  by  them,  either  in  consequence  of 
however,  is  established,  that  the  wine  is  the  period  of  bottling  being  duly  chosen, 
stronger  when  the  fermentation  has  been  or  to  a  portion  of  leaven  allowed  to  re- 
either  partially  or  totally  carried  on  in  main  in  the  bottled  wine,  and  which  has 
close  vessels,  and  that  the  flavour  is  also  a  tendency  to  renew  the  fermentation 
better  preserved;  and  it  appears  that  a  under    confinement.       This    quality    is 
great  part  of  the  alcohol  produced  is  dis-  sought  after  in  many  wines,  and  it  is 
sipated  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  holds  often,  in  the  worst  class  of  Champagne 
it  in  solution,  and  which  produces  a  well-  wines,  the  only  valuable  one  which  they 
known  effect,  both  on  the  organ  of  smell,  possess.     It  is  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
and  on  the  nervous  system  in  general,  having  a  superfluous  quantity  of  leaven 
when  this  disengagement  is  made  in  the  for  producing  this   effect,   that  a  brisk 
stomach    It  is  not  yet  well  explained  how  wine  is   with  difficulty  made,  unless  a 
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portion  of  unripe  fruit  enter  into  the  the  cask  from  bursting.    When  there  ap- 

composition.     Tnis  is  the  case  with  the  pears  no  longer  anj  danger,  the  spike 

wines  of  Champagne,  and  equally  so  with  may  be  permanently  tightened, 
the  produce  of  our  gooseberry,  which  has        The  wine  thus  made  may  renudn  over 

been  conceived  to  resemble  them."  the  winter  in  a  cool  cellar.    If  the  ope- 

Mbs.  Dai.6Aibn*s  Fbocess. — The  fruit  rator  is  not  inclined  to  bestow  any  furtner 

must  be  selected  when  about  full  g^own,  labour  or  expense  upon  it,  it  may  be  ex- 

but  before  it  has  shewn  the  least  ten-  amined  in  some  clear,  cold  day  towards 

dency  to  ripen ;  those  gooseberries  which  the  end  of  February  or  beguming  of 

have  the  least  flavour  when  ripe  are  to  March,  when,  if  fine,  as  it  will  sometimes 

be  preferred,  and  perhaps  the  green  Bath  be,  it  may  be  bottled  without  further  pre- 

are  the  best ;    the    smallest  should   be  caution.    To  ensure  its  fineness,  however, 

separated  by  a  sieve,  the    unsound  or  it  is  a  better  practice  to  rack  it,  towards 

bruised  fruit  rejected,  and  the  remains  of  the  end  of  December,  into  a  fresh  cask,  so 

the  blossoms  and  fruit-stalks  rubbed  off,  as  to  clear  it  from  its  first  lees ;  or,  should 

or  otherwise  removed.    For  a  cask  of  ten  it  then  prove  too  sweet,  instead  of  racking 

gallons,  forty  poimds  of  such  fruit  are  to  it,  the  fermentation  may  be  renewed  by 

be  put  into  a  tub  that  has  been  carefully  stirring  up  the  lees,   or  by  rolling  the 

cleaned,  and  that  will  hold    fifteen  or  cask.    At  whatever  time  it  is  racked,  it 

twenty  gallons ;   it  is  to  be  bruised  in  should  be  fined  in  the  usual  way  with 

successive  proportions,  by  a  pressure  suf-  isinglass.   Sometimes  it  is  found  expedient 

ficient  to  burst  the  berries  without  break-  to  rack  it  a  second  time,  and  to  repeat  the 

ing  the  seeds,  or  materially  compressing  fining ;  and,  in  any  case,  bottle  it  during 

the  skins.    Four  gallons  of  water  are  then  the  month  of  March, 
to  be  poured  into  the  vessel  and  the  con-        If  it  is  wished  to  have  a  very  sweet 

tents  are  to  be   carefully    stirred,    and  wine,  as  well  as  a  brisk  wine,  the  quan- 

squeezed  in  the  hand,   until  the  whole  tity  of  sugar  may  be  increased  to  forty 

of  the  juice  and  pulp  are  separated  from  pounds;  and  to  ensure  briskness,  without 

the  seeds  and  skins;    the  materials  are  excessive  sweetness,  the  proportion  of  fruit 

then  to  remain  at  rest  from  six  to  twenty-  may  be  fifty  pounds  when  the  sugar  is 

four  hours,  when  they  are  to  be  strained  thirty.   If  there  should  appear  any  £nger 

through  a  coarse  bag  by  as  much  force  of  the  sweetness  vanishing  altogether  from 

as  can  conveniently* be  applied  to  them;  wine  thus  formed,  the  fermentation  may 

one  gallon  of  fresh  water  may  afterwards  be  checked  by  racking  and  fining,  when 

be  passed  through  the  mash.  it  will  be  speedily  fit  for  use. 

Thirty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  are  now  to        Mb.  Robbbts's  Method. — *'  At  the 

be  dissolved  in  the  juice  thus  procured,  conmiencement  I  use  only  one  part  of 

and  water  added,    to  make  the  whole  water  and  three  of  berries.     An  imperial 

eleven  gallons  in  quantity ;  this,  together  gallon  of  fruit,  when  heaped,  weighs  10 

with  three  ounces  of  tartar  in  its  crude  lbs.,  but  it  may  be  less.     To  avoid  unne- 

state,  being  put  into  a  tub,  a  blanket  is  cessary  calculation  we  may  as  well  assume 

thrown  over  it,  which  is  again  covered  that  an  English  pint  of  fruit  weighs  lib., 

with  a  board,  and  the  vessel  placed  in  a  and  that  an  English  pint  of  water  weighs 

temperature  varying  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  the  same.      An   English  pint  of  water 

degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  here  it  may  remain  weighs  really  upwards  of  Ij  lb.,  but  tins 

for  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  days,  as  the  difference  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is 

fermentation  may  be  more  or  less  rapid ;  by  measure,  and  not  by  weight,  that  we 

from  this  tub  it  is  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  proportion  the  fruit  and  the  water.    To 

cask  in  which  it  is  to  ferment;  and,  as  the  make  a  15-gallon  cask  of  this  wine,  J[0Q 

fermentation  proceeds,  the  superfluous  por-  will  require  22^  gallons  of  gooseberries, 
tion  of  juice  made  for  the  purpose,  must  as  the  mdt  does  not  produce  much  above 
be  poured  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquor  still  one-third  of  juice ;  the  22^  gallons  of 
near  the  bung-hole  for  ten  or  twelve  days,    fruit,  consequently,  virill  only  produce  7^ 

or  until  the  fermentation  becomes  a  little  gallons  of  juice.  It  is  always  advisable 
lan^id,  as  may  be  known  by  the  dimi-    to  make  a  two-gallon  cask  more,  for  the 

nution  of  the  hissing  noise  ;  the  bung  is  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  which 

to  be  driven  in,  and  a  hole  bored  by  its  will  necessarily  arise  from  racking  off  the 

side,  into  which  a  wooden  peg  is  to  be  large  cask ;  so  that,  instead  of  fih^ing  the 
fitted;  it  maybe  loosened  every  two  or    erounds  from  the  latter,  and  retumingtheio 

three  days,  ror  the  space  of  eignt  or  ten  mto  it,  you  will  fill  it  up  with  fine  wine 

'^ys,  to  give  the  air  vent,  so  as  to  prevent  from  the  small  cask ;  afterwards  filter  the 
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grounds,  and  fill  up  the  small  cask  with  to  be  poured  on  them ;  they  maybe  agaiil 

tiiem.  These  additional  two  gallons  will  re-  squeezed  and  strained,  and  tms  second 

quire  extra  fruit  in  proportion.  In  addition  liquor  added  to  the  former,  which  should 

to  this  quantity,  about  two  gallons  more  of  not  be  less  than  19  gallons,  if  the  15  and 

mtist  are  required  in  order  to  supply  the  the  two-gallon  casks  are  to  be  filled.     The 

deficiency  which  will  be  occasioned  by  second  tub,   which  has  been   employed 

the  process  of  fermentation  and  filling  the  fi)r  bruising,  is  to  be  washed,  and  the 

casks  which  it  will  undergo ;  and  this  is  whole  liquor  measured  into  it.     The  gra- 

done  by  adding  the  quantity  of  sugar  ne-  vity  is  again  to  be  found,  for  the  purpose 

cessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  gra-  of  ascertaining  how  much  suear  will  be 

vity,  so  that  19  gallons  of  must  are  requi-  necessary  to  raise  the  must  to  we  standard 

site  to  make  17  gallons  of  wine.     This  gravity.    We  shall  suppose  that  thecom- 

method  of  employing  two  casks  I  would  pound  has  now  been  reduced  to  15,  by  the 

strongly  reponomend,  both  for  this  wine  additional  two  gallons  of  water,  and  our 

and  for  every  other.     The  water  and  the  standard  gravity  being  1 10,  we  require 

berries  are  not  all  to  be  mixed  up  at  once ;  95,  and  that  must  be  made  up  by  add- 

three  tubs  are  to  be  employed  on  this  oc-  ing  sugar.    By  mixing  lib.  of  good  re- 

casion,  one  for  the  berries,  a  second  to  fined  sugar  (which  must  invariably  be 

bruise  them   in,  and  a  third  to  recei^  used  in  making  this  vdne,  to  keep  the  co- 

them  when  they  are  bruised.    One  gallon  lour  pure)  vnth  every  gallon  of  the  juice 

of  the  berries  is  to  be  bruised  at  a  time,  and  water,  an  increase  of  gravity  will  be 

in  order  that  every  berry  may  be  broken,  observed  to  the  extent  of  36,  at  the  tem- 

which  can  easily  be  accomphshed  in  this  perature  of  sixty  degrees.    By  adding  a 

manner,  but  would  be  almost  impracti-  second  pound  to  each  gallon,  a  further  in- 

cable  were   all  the  22^  gallons    to  be  crease  of  36  will  be  observed,  making  72, 

broken  together.     Those  bruised  are  to  bein^  still  deficient  23 ; — |lb.  more  will  be 

be  removed  to  the  third  tub,  and  one- third  required,  which  will  make  an  increase  of 

of  a  gallon  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  so  22^,  and  which  will  bring  the  must  up 

on,  until  the  22^  gallons  are  bruised —  to  109J. 

that  is,  after  each  gallon  of  bruised  fruit,  Juice  and  water,  (say)  .     ,     15 

one-tMrd  of  a  gallon  of  fruit  is  to  be  put  21bs.  sugar,  at  36      ...    72 

to  it,  until  the  22^  gallons  of  brubed  |lb.    ditto  ....    22^ 

fruit  are  emptied  into  the  third  tub,  and  .  

the  7i  gallons  of  water  are  added.  This  109^ 
refers  only  to  the  making  of  15  gallons,  *'  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  in- 
not  the  15  and  the  two  gallons.  The  stead  of  2|lbs.  of  sugar  to  each  gallon, 
mass  is  then  to  be  well  mixed,  a  por-  2ilbs.  of  sugar,  and  ^Ib.  of  virgin  honey 
tion  of  the  liquor  to  be  taken  out  for  to  each  gallon.  The  honey  must  be 
exammation  by  the  saccharometer,  and  boiled  with  the  same  weight  of  water  for 
the  specific  gravity  noted  in  a  book  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  well  skimmed  during 
the  purpose,  which  it  is  probable  will  be  that  period.  This  plan  is  a  little  more 
from  17  to  18  on  the  instrument;  the  tub  expensive,  and  besides  the  excess  of  gra- 
is  to  be  then  covered  up.  The  next  vity,  will  not  be  so  much  as  the  same 
morning  the  mass  is  again  to  be  well  agi-  weight  of  sugar ;  but  the  honey  adds  to 
tated,  or  stirred  up,  and  a  second  exami-  the  wine  a  soft  and  mellow  flavour,  which 
nation  instituted.  The  gravity  will  not  makes  it  more  resemble  the  real  Cham- 
appear  to  have  increased  much,  but  as  pagne.  The  whole  being  put  toge- 
long  as  it  does  increase,  the  liquor  must  ther,  and  thoroughly  agitated  or  stirred 
remain  on  the  husks,  because  fermenta-  up,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the  sugar 
tion  will  not  have  yet  commenced,  for  and  honey,  then  the  tub  is  covered  up 
which  no  certain  time  can  be  assigned,  as  with  a  blanket ;  and  this  process  of  agi- 
sometimes  it  may  be  within  ten  hours,  tating  during  the  first  day  must  be  re- 
and  sometimes  not  until  three  days.  The  peated  every  alternate  hour.  After  the 
instrument  is  .the  only  sure  guide  in  this  last  agitation,  a  portion  must  be  taken 
event ;  for,  as  soon  as  a  decrease  in  gra-  out  and  examined  oy  the  instrument,  and 
vity  is  perceived,  fermentation  has  as-  recorded.  It  now  becomes  only  neces- 
suredly  commenced.  The  husks  must  sary  to  repeat  this  operation  morning  and 
then  be  removed,  after  having  been  well  evening ;  but  it  must  be  strictly  attended 
pressed  with  the  hand,  and  the  liquor  to,  until  the  gravity  has  been  reduced  to 
strained.  But  as  they  still  contain  some  90 ;  but  the  wine  would  be  greatly  im- 
good,  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  are  proved  were  it  reduced  to  80.    It  is  then 
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to  he  straaned  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  ferthing,  by  which  one  may  pat  in  his 

put  into  the  casks,  one  of  15  gallons,  the  finger.     This  they  call  la  broquelevr^  and 

other  of  two,  and  the  remainder,  which  they  stop  this  up,  ten  or  twelve  days  after, 

may  amount  to  half  a  gallon  or  a  little  with  a  wooden  peg  of  about  two  inches 

more,  be  kept  to  fill  up  the  casks ;  and  long,  for  the  more  readily  taking  it  oat 

this,  for  the  first  three  days,  should  be  and  putting  it  in.    All  the  while  the 

done  every  three  hours.    A  dish  ought  wines  are  fermenting,  the  vessels  are  to  be 

to  be  placed  under  each  cask  to  receive  kept  almost  full,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 

the   scum  which  the  wine  throws  out  nity  of  casting  out  dl  that  is  impure.    In 

during  fermentation.    There  will  always  order  for  this,  they  must  be  filled  up  for 

be  a  portion  of  fine  which  ought  not  to  three  days  within  two  fingers  of  the  bung. 

be  thrawn  away,  but  kept  for  filling  up  After  they  have  been  bunged  up,  they 

the  casks.    A  &ample  of  the  wine  should  must  be  filled  every  eighth  day,  at  tlie 

be  taken  out  every  third  day  for  ezamina-  little  hole,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 

tion  hy  the  saocharometer.  weeks  more ;  and  aiter  that,  once  a-daj 

*'  1^  ensure  perfect  success  in  the  ma-  for  fifteen  days  during  one  month  or  two; 

nufacture  of  this  wine,  we  cannot  be  too  and  after  that,  once  every  two  months,  as 

careful  and  strict  in  repeating  the  exami-  long  as  the  vnne  remains  in  the  vault,  if 

nation  of  the  liquid  during  the  whole  pro-  it  be  there  for  years.     When  the  wines 

cess  of  fermentation.    The  latter  ought  to  have  not  body  enough,  or  are  too  green, 

go  on  with  as  great  regularity  as  possible ;  as  it  o^n  happens  in  moist,  cold  years, 

and  should  it  either  go  on  too  rapidly  or  too  and  when  they  have  too  much  liquor,  as 

slowly,  means  must  be  adopted  to  retard  or  in  hot  and  dry  years,  three  weeks  after 

to  accelerate  it  accordingly.  If  it  proceeds  the  vdnes  have  been  made,  they  must  be 

too  rapidly,  racking  must  be  had  recourse  rolled  in  the  casks  five  or  six  turns,  to 

to,  by  which  means  the  wine  is  separated  mingle  them  with  the  lees,  and  this  must 

from  the  lees  where  the  fermenting  mat-  be  continued  every  eight  days  for  three 

ter  is  present  in  the  greatest  abundance,  or  four  weeks.     This  mingling  of  the 

If  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  point  is  to  lee  ynth.  the  wine  being  repeated,  will 

agitate  the  whole  contents  of  the  casks,  strengthen  it,  soften  it,  ripen  it,  and  ren- 

which  may  easily  be  done  by  employing  a  der  it  more  forward,  and  make  it  fit  to 

wooden  stirrer.    The  French  effect  this  drink  in  as  short  a  time  as  if  it  had  been 

by  bunging  up  their  casks,  and  rolling  transported  fix)m  one   place  to  another. 

them  to  and  fro.  These  vnnes  must  be  let  stand  in  the  cel- 

"  There  has  been  nothing  better  in-  lar  till  tov^rards  the  10th  of  April,  when 

vented,  and  more  useful,  than  the  manner  they  carry  them  down  into  the  vault;  but 

of  drawing  off  wines.     Certain  experience  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  cold,  they  are 

convinces  that  it  is  the  lee  that  spoils  to  be  carried  up  again  into  the  cellar.    It 

wines;  and  that  they  are  never  better,  is  of  consequence  to  be  observed,  upon 

nor  more  lively  than  when  they  have  been  this  subject,  that  the  wines  ought  always 

well  drawn  oft,  whether  you  would  bottle  to  be  in  cool  places,  and  never  sufier  the 

it  or  keep  in  the  pieces ;  it  ought  always  heat.    And  as  the  vaults  are  cool  in  the 

to  be  drawn  off  out  of  one  vessel  into  an-  summer,  and  warm  in  the  vnnter,  as  soon 

other,  at  least  twice  into  anothei*  vessel,  as  it  begins  to  be  hot  the  wines  must  be 

well  washed,  leaving  the  lee  in  the  former,  carried  down,  whether  they  be  in  pieces 

"  Now  I  have  brought  the  reader  so  or  in  bottles,  into  the  vaults,  and  when  it 

far,  I  think  it  advisable  to  record  here  begins  to  be  cold  they  must  be  carried  up 

the  method  employed  on  the  Continent  into  the  cellar.' 

fey  the  makers  of  tnat  class  of  wine,  after        "  The  grand  point  is  to  endeavour  to 

it  is  casked.     This  I  have  found  in  a  very  find  out  what  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the 

scientific  work  of  Dr.  Shannan's,  Appen-  gooseberry  veill  be  necessary  to  attenuate 

dix,  p.   110.     *  The  French  allow  their  one  pound  of  good  refined  sugar  to  zero; 

wines  to  ferment  in  the  casks  ten  or  twelve  that  is  to  say,  how  much  pure  juice  will  be 

days,  because  these  vnnes  throw  out  their  requisite  to  put  into  one  gallon  of  water, 

ferment  so  much  the  more  or  less  slowly,  sweetened  with  one  pound  of  refined  sugar, 

by  how  much  they  have  more  or  less  and  in  what  state  of  ripeness  the  berry  wiU 

warmtli,  or  as  the  years  are  more  or  less  ^ve  the  greatest  quantity  of  natural  leaven, 

hot.    After  the  wine  has  done  fermenting,  and  the  least  of  malic  acid.    If  this  were 

they  stop  up  the  vessels  at  the  great  bung-  found  out,  we  should  then  have  data  by 

hole,  and  leave  on  the  side  forward  an  which  to  regulate  this  part  of  the  prow* 

(^lening  about  the  bigness  of  a  French  with  the  irreatest  nicety.    As  the  goose- 
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berry  does  not  impart  to  the  wine  any  probably  the  gravity  will  be  found  re- 
flavour,  except  a  bad  one,  it  is  advisable  duced  to  30.  I  have  never  found  this 
not  to  put  more  juice  than  absolute  neces-  kind  of  wine  reduced  lower  in  gravity 
sity  requires  to  reduce  the  rmtst  to  a  than  20 ;  and  at  this  reduced  gravity,  I 
proper  degree.  Grooseberry  wine  (Cham-  have  noticed  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
pagne)  does  not  need  so  much  care  in  effervescent  to  resemble  the  wine  which 
this  respect  as  other  wines  do,  such  as  it  was  intended  to  imitate ;  but  at  30  it 
Currant,  Strawberry,  Mead,  and  others,  almost  invariably  bore  this  characteristic, 
because  it  does  not  require  to  be  reduced  when,  made  with  the  proportions  of  sugar 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  do.  It  will  now  and  honey  already  described,  while  the 
be  my  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  mind  coarse  flavour  imparted  to  it  by  the  husks 
of  the  reader  to  what  degree  the  mu^  was  much  lessened.  In  &ct,  of  this  pecu- 
should  be  reduced,  and  how  this  reduc-  liar  flavour  the  honey  almost  entirely  de« 
tion  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  90  prives  it.  Grooseberry  wine  requires  little 
when  put  into  the  cask.  All  possible  or  no  spirits.  K  any  is  used,  it  must  be 
means  should  now  be  used  to  excite  fer-  at  the  first  racking,  in  the  manner  already 
mentation.  I  reduce  the  gravity  two-  described.  None  must  be  used  in  the 
thirds,  and  my  standard  gravity,  as  noticed  second.  A  twen^-fifth  part  is  more 
before,  being  1 10  for  gooseberry  wine,  than  sufficient.  I  have  found  little  or  no 
this  reduction  will  bring  it  to  about  36.  diffisrence  in  the  wine,  in  consequence  of 
When  it  has  decreased  to  this  ckigree,  I  bottling  it  before  the  spring  following, 
endeavour  to  check  fermentation  by  but  much  difference  if  it  is  not  bottled 
racking,  after  having  previously  fined  before  the  month  of  May.  It  is  almost 
the  wme  with  isinglass.  '  Havmg  re-  as  sure  to  effervesce  if  bottled  before  the 
duced  the  gravity,  I  treat  it  in  a  way  spring,  as  not  to  effervesce  if  bottled 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Mac-  during  the  summer ;  for  this  reason,  that 
culloch.  It  is  a  very  great  improvement  if  the  bottling  of  the  vdne  is  delayed 
to  sulphur  the  cask  slightly.  I  wash  the  until  summer,  the  heat  of  the  weather 
cask  inside  with  whisky,  and  as  every  having  excited  a  fresh  act  of  fermenta- 
part  of  the  interior  reqmres  to  be  wetted  tion,  the  effervescent  quality  is  impaired, 
with  the  spirit,  a  fifteen  gallon  cask  will  and  the  vnne  consequently  becomes  si- 
require  two  bottles.  The  whisky,  after  lent.  I  lose  no  time  after  the  second 
wetting  the  cask,  is  allowed  to  remain.  I  racking  in  November,  if  it  has  been 
return  the  clear  wine  into  the  cask,  and,  atlenuated  to  28,  or  even  as  ^  as  35,  and 
as  there  is  a  deficiency,  occasioned  -by  if  it  is  beautifully  clear,  to  bottle  it. 
keeping  back  the  lees,  I  make  it  up  from  When  bottled  and  well  corked,  I  put  it 
the  clear  wine  drawn  from  the  small  cask,  into  a  cold  cellar,  laying  the  bottles  hori- 
Should  this,  however,  not  be  sufficient  to  zontally  on  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  swell- 
fill  the  cask,  I  add  a  bottle  of  whisky.  I  ing  the  corks.  About  the  month  of 
then  put  the  lees  taken  from  the  large  April,  I^change  the  position  of  the  bottles, 
cask  into  the  small  one,  bung  both  up,  and  place  them  upright.  The  bottles 
and  allow  the  spiles  to  be  slightly  pressed  must  be  laid  flat  again  on  sand  the  begin- 
in  for  one  day  or  more,  as  I  find  neces-  ning  of  winter,  and  again  placed  upright 
sary,  and  then  put  them  firmly  in."  the  following  April.    By  following  these 

[Good  brandy  is  infinitely  to  be  pre-  methods,  I  doubt  not  the  reader  vwU  be 

ferred. — ^Ed.  op  Domestic  Dictiohabt.]  encouraged  to  make  a  second  quantity  of 

^^  This  process  of  the  fibrst  fining  and  this  vnne  on  a  larger  scale,  assured  that 

racking  I  generally  perform  in  the  month  he  will  be  amply  compensated  for  his 

of  September,  the  same  year  in  which  the  labour.    I  have  now  some  Champagne  in 

wme  is  made.    Tovrards  the  end  of  No-  my  cellar,  of  my  ovm  manu&^ure,  ten 

vember,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  I  repeat  years  old,  not  deprived  of  its  efferves- 

the  racking  as  before,  (fining  the  wine  cency.    I  am  convinced  it  will  remain  as 

and  sulphuring  the  cask  excepted,)  and  good  as  it  is  as  present  for  the  next  four^ 

make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  loss  of  lees  teen  years.    Most  probably  it  will  im- 

from  the  little  cask,  as  on  the  former  oc-  prove  with  age,  until  the  whole  of  the 

casion.    If  the  wine  is  not  very  fine  on  saccharine  matter  is  decomposed.  A  por- 

the  second  racking,  I  add  half  a  pint  of  tion  of  this  wine  was  examined  by  the 

finings,  (the  method  of  making  which  I  instrument  a  few  weeks  ago ;  its  gravity 

shall  afterwards  shew,)  and  bung  both  was  18." 

casks  down,  previously  having  taken  out        Dr.  MaccuUoch  remarks  that,  "  Inat- 

a  portion  for  examination,  when  most  tention,  or  circumstances  which  cannot 
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filways  be  conttolled,  will  sometimes  cause  ployed,  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  to  be  di- 
it  to  be  sweet  and  still,  and  sometimes  minished  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for 
dry.     In  the  former  case,   it  may  be  every  quart  of  spirit  to  be  added." 
re-manu&ctured  the  following  season,  by        Wwe  had£  fbom  Ripe  Goosebee- 
adding  to  it  that  proportion  of  juice  ^m  bibs.     The  same  authority  says — ^''  This 
fresh  fruit  which  tne  operator's  judg-  wine  may  be  made  accordmg  to  the  same 
ment  may  dictate,  and  rene^dng  the  fer-  formula  as  of  unripe  gooseberries.    Al- 
mentation  and  subsequent  treatment  as  though  the  fruit  should  nave  been  red,  the 
before.    In  the  latter  case,  as  its  brisk-  wine  vnll  not  be  so ;  its  tints  will  be  of  a 
ness  can  never  be  restored,  it  must  be  flesh  colour;  for  the  red  colouring  matter 
treated  as  a  dry  wine,  by  decanting  it  is  precipitated  during  the  process.    The 
into  a  sulphured  cask,  when  it  must  be  followins'  vnll  not  afford  quite  so  good  a 
fined  and  bottled  in  the  usual  manner,  wine  as  from  unripe  gooseberries ;  at  least, 
Such  dry  vsdnes  are  occasionally  disagree-  it  will  require  a  mr  longer  time  io  ame- 
able  to  the  taste  in  the  first  or  second  liorate  to  the  same  degree  of  goodness, 
year,  but  are  much  improved  by  keeping.  Ten   gallons  of  gooseberries  are  to  be 
"  K  the  whole  marc  be  allowed  to  re-  bruised  in  a  tub,  and  left  so  for  twenty- 
main  in  the  juice  during  the  first  fermenta-  four  hours.    The  pulp  thus  prepared  is  to 
tion,  the  process  will  be  more  rapid,  the  be  introduced,  eitner  at  once  or  in  sue- 
wine  stronger  and  less  sweet ;  but  it  will  cessive  portions,  into  a  hair-cloth  or  can- 
acquire  more  flavour.     K  the  wine  is  in-  vas  bag^  and  submitted  to  pressure.   The 
tended  to  be  very  sweet  as  well  as  brisk,  matter  remaining  in  the  bag  is  to  be  re- . 
the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  increased  to  turned  into  the  tub,  and  five  gallons  of 
forty  pounds ;  if  less  sweet  and  less  strong,  tolerably  hot  water  are  to  be  poured  on ; 
the  sugar  may  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  the  whole  is  to  be  well  mixed  up.    After 
pounds ;  it  will  then  be  brisk,  but  less  thus  remaining  in  the  tub,  well  covered, 
durable,  and  ought  to  be  consumed  vdthin  for  about  twelve  hours,  the  matter  is  to 
a  year.    When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  be  pressed  through  the  bag,  andtheliqnor 
thirty  pounds,  it  vnll  be  perhaps  better  to  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  original 
use  fifty  pounds  of  fruit  than  forty,  as  juice.    The  solid  matter  of  the  fruit  is 
generally  recommended.     Wine  may  be  then  worth  very  little,  and  may  be  thrown 
made  by  nearly  the  same  process  from  away.     In  every  five  gallons  of  the  liquor, 
unripe  currants  and  imripe  grapes.    In  consisting  of  the  mixture  of  original  juice 
this  process  it  may  be  observed,  that  no  with  the  mfusion,  twelve  pounds  of  white 
brandy  is  added  to  the  vnne  after  it  is  sugar  are  to  be  dissolved  perfectly.    If 
finished,   although   it  is    the  invariable  the  liquor  be  now  left  to  itself,  it  will, 
practice  amongst  makers  of  domestic  wdnes  after  some  hours,  shew  symptoms  of  a 
to  add  it."  Dr.  Macculloch  adds, — '*  That  commencing  fermentation.    In  proportion 
this  practice  has  been  introduced  imder  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  temperature  of  the 
the  mistaken  notion  of  preventing  wines  weather  ought  to  be  high.     Should  it  be 
from  turning  sour,  and  enabling  mem  to  very  cool  weather,  the  liquor  should  be 
keep  a  longer  time ;"  but  he  says,  "  that  placed  near  the  fire.    If  the  gooseberries 
this  admixture  decomposes  vme,  and  that,  were  unripe,  or  just  ripening,  thefermenta- 
although  slow,  the  process  is  certain.  The  tion  will  take  place  at  a  lower  tempera- 
first  and  most  conspicuous  effect  is,  the  ture  and  with  more  activity.  The  progress 
loss  of  that  indefinable  lively  or  brisk  of  the  fermentation  should  be  f^uentlj 
flavour,  which  all  those  whopossess  accu-  ascertained  by  tasting  the  liquid,  it  be- 
racyoftaste  can  discover  in  French  vdnes,  coming  continually  less  sweet,  until  at 
or  m  natural  wines.    Brandy  is  not  added  length  the  sweetness  totally  disappears; 
to  vsdnes  in  France  or  Germany :  the  finer  at  this  period  the  fermentation  is  complete. 
wines.  Claret,  Burgundy,  ana  Hock,  are  When  the  fruit  has  been  over-ripe,  or 
totally  destroyed  by  it.    But  the  practice  when  the  weather  is  remarkably  cool,  the 
is  umversal  in  the  wines  of  Spain,  For-  last  portions  of  sugar  remain  a  long  time 
tugal,  and  Sicily,  which  are  intended  for  unaltered,  and  the  fermentation  is  sns- 
the  English  market.    They  are  at  first  pended.    Flacinfip  the  containing  vessel 
rough  and  strong,  but,  kept  long  enough  near  the  fire  will  always  renew  the  {et' 
in  the  cask,  they  at  len^h  ameliorate;  mentation;  so  long  as  this  degree  of  heat 
their  elements  combine  mtimately,  and  is  kept  up,  the  fermentation  will  proceed, 
their  aroma  is  developed.  When  the  quantity  of  wine  under  fer- 
"  If,  however,  brandy,  or,  what  is  more  mentation  is  very  considerable,  it  will 
general,  common  malt  spirit,  is  to  be  em-  generally  keep  up  its  own  temperature. 
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**  Should  the  season  be  so  wairn,  and    days  before  stopping  it  up  close,  and  allow 
the  fermentation  so  rapid,  as  to  excite    it  to  stand  four  months  before  it  is  bottled; 
fears  of  souring,   whicn,  however,   can    when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  cask  i^«hould 
never  happen  while  the  quantity  is  so    not  be  tapped  too  low. 
small  as  ten  or  twenty  gallons  in  each        Fink  Champagne.    Boil  nine  pounds 
fermenting  tub,  we  can  readily  avert  the    of  lump  sugar  in  three  gallons  of  water 
danger  by  racking  off  from  the  lees,  hav-    for  half  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  and  pour 
ing  first  skimmed  off  the  head  of  the    the  liquor  boiling  hot  over  a  gallon  of  red 
yeast.   When  the  fermentation  has  totally    and    white    curratns    picked,    but    not 
ceased,  the  wine  is  to  be  racked  off,  as    bruised ;  when  nearly  cold,  put  in  a  small 
clear  as  it  can  be  procured.     To  every    tea-cupful  of  yeast ;  keep  it  working  for 
five  gallons  of  it,  two  quarts  of  brandy,  or    two  days,  then  strain  it  through  a  horse- 
good  old  malt  spirit,  are  to  be  added,  well    hair  sieve,  put  it  into  a  small  cask  with 
mixed  up,  and  left  to  settle ;  for  the  spirit    half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  well  bruised ; 
causes  a  separation  of  flocks  which  pre-    have  rather  more  liquor  than  will  fill  the 
viously  had  been  in  solution.    After  sub-    cask,  to  fill  it  up  as  it  works  over ;  in 
sidence  for  perhaps  a  month,   the  clear    about  a  fortnight  Dung  it  up ;  let  it  stand 
liquor  is  to  be  cautiously  drawn  off,  in-    till  April ;  put  into  each  bottle  a  lump  of 
trodaced  into  a  cask  which  it  just  fills,    double-refined  sugar ;  let  the  bottles  re- 
and  set  by  in  a  cool  cellar  for  a  great    main  one  day  uncorked ;  cork  and  wire 
length  of  time.     It  is  seldom  that  the    them;  they. must  stand  upright  in  the 
impatience  and  curiosity  of  inexperienced    cellar ;  when  wanted,  put  a  few  on  their 
mjieis  of  domestic  wines  for  fiunily  use,    sides  for  about  a  week. — lhid» 
can  brook  the  delay  of  keeping  the  wine        English  Champagne.     Take  of  the 
long  enough  to  mellow  sufficiently.     The    amber  hairy  Champagne  gooseberry,  when 
wine  just  described  will  require  five  years    it  is  just  turning,  an  equal  quantity  of 
at  least  to  be  in  its  best  condition,  and    fruit  and  cold  spring  water,  and  bruise 
must  have  been  kept  in  wood  all  that    the  gooseberries  well  in  it ;  let  the  mix- 
time,  ture  stand  for  two  or  three  days  to  fer- 
"  It  may  then  be  bottled.    A  much    ment,  and  stir  it  frequently  with  a  wooden 
shorter  time  will,  however,  render  it  toler-    spoon,  taking  care  to  place  the  vessel  in  a 
sble."                                                              warm  situation;    then  pass    the    liquor 
Peabl  Goossbebst   Wine.      {Mrs,    through  a  hair  sieve,  squeezing  the  pulp 
RundeWs  mode,)    Take  any  quantity  of   until  it  is  quite  dry ;  for  every  gallon  of 
the  best  pearl  gooseberries,  bruise  them,    the  liquor  put  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
and  let  them  stand  all  night.    The  next    the  coarsest  East  India  sugar,  which  must 
morning  press  or  squeeze  them  dry,  allow    be  placed  in  another  vessel,  and  the  acid 
the  liquor  to  stand  to  settle  for  seven  or    liquor  be  poured  upon  it  Allow  it  to  stand 
eight  hours,  then  pour  off  the  clear  juice    two  or  three  days,  in  order  that  the  fer- 
from  the  sediment,  measure  it  as  it  is  put    mentation  may  oe  properly  effected,  stir- 
into  another  vessel,  and  add  to  every  three    ring  it  very  frequently :  then  pass  it  through 
pints  of  liquor  a  pound  of  double-refined    a  flannel  bag  into  the  cask,  and  to  every 
sugar;  break  the  sugar  into  lumps,  and  put    ten  gallons  of  the  liquor  put  one  ounce  of 
it  mto  theyessel  wiUi  a  piece  of  isinglass;    isinglass,  one  bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  and 
stir  it  up,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months    one  bottle  of  rum ;  the  two  latter  added 
bottle  it,  putting  a  lump  of  double-refined    after  the  cask  has  remained  open  for  a 
sugar  into  eycry  bottle.                                 month.    A  cask  which  has  held  brandy  is 
Gooseberry  Wine.     (From  the  same    to  be  preferred.    Put  in  the  bung  after 
authority,)     To  every  three  pounds  of   the  expiration  of  the  month ;  lay  a  piece 
gooseberries,  put  a  pmt  of  spring  water    of  coarse  cloth  over  it,  and  cover  the  whole 
unboiled,  bavin?  first  bruised  the  fruit    with  a  thick  coat  of  resin;  let  it  stand 
with  the  hands  m  a  tub ;  stir  them  very    twelve  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 
well ;  let  them  stand  a  whole  day ;  then        Obs, — ^A  sample  of  this  wine  was  sent 
strain  them  off,  and  to  every  three  pounds    to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
of  gooseberries  add  a  pint  of  water  and  a    and  exhibited  amongst  seventy  different 
pound  of  sugar  dissolved.    Let  it  stand    sorts,  and,  being  pronounced  the  best,  the 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  then  skim  the    honour  of  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
head  clean  off,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a    it :  but  on  understanding  that  the  fruit 
vessel,  and  the  scum  into  a  flannel  bag,    was  of  English  growth,  it  was  considered 
adding  the  liquor  that  drains  from  it  to    as  a  foreign  wine,  and  therefore  not  en- 
that  iu  the  vessel;  let  it  work  two  or  three    titled  to  the  prize.    Honourable  mention 
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was,  however,  made  concerning  it  in  the  being  six  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  gallon 

Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  of  water.   (It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rale, 

— Ibid,  which  has  no  exception,  that  not  only  is 

Gb££n   Goosebesbt  Wine.       Take  it  more  profitable  to  make  a  large  than  to 

thirty-two  quarts  of  unripe  gooseberries  make  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  but  the 

of  the  green  kind,  bruise  them  well,  add  quality  of  the  article  is  thereby  greatly 

thirty-two  quarts  of  cold  water ;  let  them  improved,  on  account  of  the  fermentation 

stand  for  four-and-twenty  hours ;  drain  proceeding  with  more  aUcrity  and  with 

the  gooseberries    well  from  the  liquor  more  equability  in  the  one  case  than  in 

through  a  sieve ;  put  three  pounds  and  a  the  other.)    After  the  nusins  have  been 

half  of  lump  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  stripped  from  the  stalks,  they  are  to  be 

liquor ;  put  it  into  a  cask  with  a  bottle  of  put  into  a  barrel  of  thirty-six  galloiis 

the  best  gin.    Let  it  stand  six  months,  measure,  the  head  of  which  has  been  taken 

and  then  bottle  it.  out.    Every  twenty-eight  pounds  of  rai- 

Obs,    This  is  a  receipt  from  a  noble-  sins  v^  imbibe  about  a  gallon  of  water; 

man's  butler,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  hence,  to  make  seventeen  gallons  of  wine, 

never  opened  more  than  one  bottle  of  (employing   nineteen   gallons  of  musty) 

Champagne  at  his  master's  table,  all  that  about  twenty-three  gallons  of  water  wiu 

followed  being  of  his  own  manufecture.  be  required.    For  facilitating  our  calcu- 

The  directions  are  not  quite  so  precise  as  lations,  we  shall  suppose  there  are  twenty- 

those  in  the  foregoing,  but  the  cheapness  four  gallons.    Two-thirds  of  this  quantity 

of  gm  will  admit  of  a  bottle  being  allowed  ought  to  be  heated  to  between  90**  and 

to  each  ten  gallons. — Ibid,  100°,  but  not  to  exceed  the  latter  degree 

Gbafe  Champagne  to  Equal  Fo-  of  temperature ;   and,  after  reserving  a 

SEiGN.     Ga.ther  the  grapes  when  they  small  portion  for  washing  the  stalks,  so  as 

are  about  half-ripe ;  pound  them  in  a  tub,  to  deprive  them  of  any  saccharine  niatter 

and  to  every  qusurt  of  fruit  thus  pounded  which  they  may  retain,  this  is  to  be  poured 

put  two  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  stand  in  a  upon  the  raisins  in  the  barrel.  The  whole 

mash-tub  for  fourteen  days ;  then  draw  it  is  then  to  be  well  stirred  up  and  allowed 

off,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  three  to  remain.    The  other  third  of  water,  or 

pounds  of  lump  sugar ;  when  the  sugar  is  eight  gallons,  is  to  be  reserved  for  the 

dissolved,  cask  it ;  and  after  it  has  done  second  infusion. 

working  bung  it  doTnn.     In   about  six        The  operation  of  stirring  and  braising 

months  it  wiu  be  fit  to  drink,  when  it  the  fruit  must  be  corefmly  performed 

should  be  bottled  and  the  corks  tied  down,  every  morning  and  eveiung  for  eighteen 

or  wired,  should  it  be  kept  longer  than  a  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state 

year. — Ibid,  .  of  the  weather.    A  sample  of  the  liquor 

Baisin  Wine.     (Mr.  Roberts's  mode,)  ought  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of 

This  wine  may  be  made  either  sweet  or  being  examined  by  the  sacchiffometer  at 

dry,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manu-  each  operation,  and  the  gravity  recorded  i 

fiEu^turer.    The  tedious  part  of  the  process  for  as  long  as  the  must  continues  to  in- 

is  the  proper  separation  of  the  stalks  from  crease  in  weight,  and  even  'after  attenufr* 

the  rsdsins,  but  this  is  absolutely  neces-  tion  has  become  apparent,  fermentation  is 

sary ;  for  were  they  allowed  to  remain  still  extracting  good  from  the  fruit, 
they  would  impart  a  disagreeably  astrin-        Whenever  the  gravity  is  found  rapidly 

gent  flavour  to  the  wine.    There  is  in  to  decrease,  it  becomes  necessary  to  with- 

this  fruit  a  sufficiency  of  fermenting  mat-  draw  the  raisins  from  the  liquor,  and,  after 

ter — ^that  is,  natural  leaven,  to  produce  pressing  them,  to  pour  the  renuuning 

spontaneous  and  complete  fermentation,  eight  gallons  of  water  upon  them.    This 

without  artificial  means  being  had  re-  second  infusion  is  conducted  in  the  same 

course  to.    To  make  seventeen  gallons  of  manner  as  the  former  one.    The  husks 

this  wine,  fifteen  gallons  of  must  ought  to  are  to  be  put  into  a  tub,  and  washed  with 

be  put  into  a  large  cask,  and  two  into  a  as  much  water  as  will  make  up  nineteen 

small  one ;  but  in  addition  to  this  quan-  gallons ;  being  the  quantity  of  must  re- 

tity,  there  ought  to  be  about  two  gallons  quired  to  make  seventeen  gallons  of  wine, 

more,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  as  before  observed.    In  order  to  extract 

deficiency  caused  by  evaporation ;  so  that,  any  good  that  may  yet  remain  in  them, 

altogether,  there  vrill  be  required  to  make  they  must  be  left  for  twenty-four  hours, 

seventeen  gallons  of  this  wine  about  nine-  thei   re-pressed,  and  the  strained  liquor 

teen  gallons  of  must ;  of  raisins,  one  bun-  added  to  the  former.  The  barrel  in  which 

dred  and  four  pounds  will  be  required,  the  raisins  were  steeped  is  to  be  properly 
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washed,  and  the  whole  of  the  re-pressed  To  raise  it  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-sLt, 

juice  measured  into  it,  where  it  is  allowed  it  will  require  at  least  one  pound  of  sugar 

to  ferment.    A  portion  ought  to  be  taken  to  every  gallon.    The  whole  must  now 

out  for  examination.     As  the  must  will  be  well  mixed,  in  order  that  the  sugar 

now  be  found  to  be  about  90  in  gravity,  may  be  dissolved.   K  the  weather  is  cold, 

in  consequence  of  the  strained    liquor  the  barrel  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  room 

being  put  into  it,  as  well  as  from  the  de-  where  there  is  a  fire,  that  the  cold  may 

crease  in  gravity  caused  by  fermentation  not  check  the  fermentation.  The  process  of 

in  the  infusion,  sugar  is  to  be  added,  until  stirring  and  examination  is  to  take  place 

the  ffiavity  of  the  mugt  is  brought  up  to  every  morning ;  and   if  fermentation  is 

one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  an  allowance  not  checked  by  cold  or  other  casualties, 

of  ten  gravity  being  made  at  the  same  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  gravity  will 

time — ^that  is,  the  raisiii  gravity  of  ninety  very  likely  &11  to  between  ninety  and  one 

should  be  reckoned  one  hundred  instead  hundred.    But  this  will  in  a  great  met^ure 

of  ninety.  depend  upon  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  fermenta-  and  the  punctuality  with  which  the  must 

tion  varies  indifferent  seasons  of  the  year,  is  agitated.    When  it  has.  &llen  to  the 

In  warm  weather,  it  will  go  on  so  r^idly  point  of  gravity  ninety,  it  may  be  put  into 

that  the  must  will  decrease  in  gravity  in  the  casks  for  final  fermentation.     This 

a  greater  proportion  than  it  will  increase,  operation  will  tend  to  check  it ;  but  to 

whilst  in  cold  weather  this  will  not  be  so  avoid  danger,  the  casks  should  be  washed 

apparent.    When  the  gravi^  greatly  de-  out  with  boiling  water,  and  the  must  put 

creases — ^that  is,  when  it  is  round  by  the  in   whilst  they    are  warm.      Attention 

saccharometer  to  have  fallen  from  ten  to  should  be  paid  to  ascertdn  that  fermenta^ 

fifteen  of  gravity  in  twenty-four  hours,  tion  has  not  been  seriously  checked  by  the 

ten  degrees  of  gravity,  in  addition  to  what  operation.    If  this  evil  has  taken  place, 

is  allowed  in  the  former  instance,  must  be  the  must  will  be  dead,  and  will  not  throw 

allowed  on  this  account  at  the  time  of  up  the  scum,  whereas  if  it  was  going  on 

proportioning  the  sugar,  to  bring  the  must  properly  it  would  do  so.    Should  the  must 

np  to  the  standard.  remain  in  this  dead,  or  rather  dormant 

Upon  examination  with  the  instrument,  state,  for  twelve  hours,  a  small  portion, 

if  the  highest  gravity  be  found  only  ninety,  say  three  table-spoonfuls,  of  good  thick 

itmost  be  reckaned  one  hundred,  because  brewers'  yeast  should  be  mixed  with  a 

at  least  ten  degrees  have  been  attenuated,  quart  of  tms  must  heated  to  eighty  degrees. 

Two  processes  are  going  on  at  the  same  This  heated  must  and  yeast  must  then  be 

time,  those  of  extraction  and  attenuation,  put  into  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  two 

In  the  early  stages  of  fermentation  there  quarts,  as  it  will  expand.    In  about  an 

is  little  attenuation ;  but  as  the  tempera-  nour  after  this,  expansion  will  take  place, 

tare  increases,  which  is  always  the  case  and  be  accompanied  by  a  lively  fermenta- 

in  the  middle  and  latter  stages  of  fer-  tion.    At  this  period  it  should  be  put  into 

mentation,  the  attenuation  goes  rapidly  the  casks,  and  the  whole  liquor  well  roused 

on ;  so  much  so  is  tins  the  case,  that  a  up,  when  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  have 

considerable  quantity  of  good  is  extracted  the  desired  effect.    With  raisin  must^  it  is 

from  the  raisins  which  is  not  shewn  by  a  rare  case  that  artificial  means  are  neces- 

the  instrument.    It  is  to  make  allowance  sary  to  excite  fermentation ;  it  is  rather 

for  this  that  ten  degprees  are  added  to  the  inclined  to  ferment  too  violently,  and,  if 

%he8t  gravity  indicated  by  the  saccha-  so,  this  should  be  checked  by  removal  to 

IOmeter.  a  colder  situation. 

*'  The  gravity  which  I  have  found  best        {Mrs,  RundelTs  method.)     To  every 

for  making  this  wine,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  six  gallons  of  water  put  two  ounces  of 

^  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  but  one  hops  and  the  largest  stalks  of  the  Ma- 

handred  and  twenty  will  make  an  excel-  laga  raisins,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 

lent  article — that  is,  one  hundred  and  hour;   strain  it,  and  when  nearly  cold 

twenty-five,  as  shewn  by  the  saccharo-  pour  it  on  the  fruit,  allowing  six  pounds 

meter.    Thus : —  and  a  half,  of  which  one-fifth  should  be 

Two  infusions =    90  Smyrna  raisins,  to  every  gallon  of  water. 

Allowance  for  extraction,  not  in-  Let  it  stand  for  six  weeks,  stirring  it  every 

dicated  by  the  saccharometer  .  =     10  day;  press  the  fruit,  and  then  put  uie  liquor 

One  pound  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  =    36  into  the  cask ;  rack  it  in  six  weeks,  or  as 

—  soon  as  it  is  fine,  and  to  every  six  gallon 

136  add  a  bottle  of  the  best  French  brandy. 
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Another :  To  every  gallon  of  spring  of  brandy  to  eight  gallons,  and  stop  up. 
water  put  eight  pounds  of  f^sh  Smymas  Bottle  in  the  spring,  or  at  Christmas.  The 
in  a  large  tub ;  stir  it  thoroughly  every  liquor  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to 
day  for  a  month ;  then  press  the  raisins  make  it  work. — Ihid, 
in  a  horse-hair  bag  as  dry  as  possible;  Raisin  Wine.  (Mrs, Dalgaim.)  To 
put  the  liquor  iato  a  cask,  and,  when  it  every  gallon  of  water,  eight  pounds  of 
has  done  hissing,  pour  in  a  bottle  of  the  good  raisins  and  half ;  an  ounce  of  tartar 
best  brandy;  stop  it  close  for  twelve  are  allowed;  the  raisins  bein?  picked, 
months,  then  rack  it  off,  but  without  the  they  are  to  be  put,  together  with  the  tar- 
dregs  ;  filter  them  through  a  bag  of  fian-  tar,  into  a  tub,  which  should  be  covered; 
nel  of  three  or  four  fol£,  add  the  clear  the  mash  must  be  stirred  every  day  till 
to  the  quantity,  and  pour  one  or  two  the  sweetness  has  ^one  off,  and  the  fruit 
quarts  of  brandy,  according  to  the  size  of  has  fallen  a  little,  which  may  be  in  a  month 
the  vessel.  Stop  it  up,  and  at  the  end  of  or  six  weeks ;  it  is  then  to  be  strained, 
three  years  you  may  either  bottle  it  or  the  raisins  pressed  to  dryness,  and  the 
drink  it  from  the  cask.  liquid  put  into  the  cask ;  no  filling  up  is 

Baisin  wine  would  be  extremely  good  necessary,  and  the  bung-hole  is  only  to 

if  made  rich  of  the  fruit,  and  kept  long,  be  so  covered  as  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

which  improves   the  flavour  greatly. —  When  the  wine  has  ^ven  over  hissing,  it 

Ibid,  is  to  be  bunged  down  till  the  spring,  when 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider.    Put  two  it  is  to  be  careAilly  fined  and  racked  into 

hundredweight  of  Malaga  raisins  into  a  a  sulphured  cask,  and  bottled,  after  being 

cask,  and  pour  upon  them  a  hogshead  of  once  more  carefiilly  fined, 
^ood  sound  cider  that  is  not  rough ;  stir        Another:  For  a  ten  gallon  cask,  fifty 

it  well  two  or  three  days,  stop  it,  and  let  pounds  of  Malaga,  and  twenty-five  of 

it  stand  six  months  ;   then   rack  into  a  oinyma  raisins,  ten  pounds  of  loaf  sugsr, 

cask  that  it  will  fill,  and  put  in  a  gallon  andfa  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crude  tartar, 

of  the  best  brandy.  are  allowed.    The  raisins  being  separated 

If  raisin  wine  be  much  used,  it  would  firom  each  other,  and  the  strong  stalks 

answer  well  to  keep  a  cask  always  for  it,  picked  out,  they  are  to  be  put,  together 

and  bottle  off  one  year's  wine  just  in  time  with  the  other  ingredients,  into  a  vat,  and 

to  make  the  next,  which,  allowing  the  six  thirteen  gallons  of  cold  spring  water  are 

months  of  infusion,  would  make  the  vrine  to  be  poured  over  them ;  the  whole  is  then 

to  be  eighteen  months  old.     In  cider  to  be  well  stirred,  and  the  vat  covered ; 

counties  this  way  is  very  economical ;  it  must  be  stirred  twice  a-day  during  the 

and,  even  if  not  thought  strong  enough,  first  fortnight,  and  afterwards  once  a-day. 

the  addition  of  another  quarter  of  a  bun-  When  the  fermentation  has  become  very 

dred  of  raisins  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  strong,  and  the  liquor  acquires  a  vinous 

wine  would  still  be  very  cheap.  smell  and  taste,  whach  may  be  in  three  or 

When  the  raisins  are  pressed  through  four  weeks,  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 

a  horse-hair  bag,  they  will  either  produce  cask  in  the  following  manner :  A  sieve  or 

a  good  spirit  by  distillation,  and  must  be  a  drainer,  such  as  is  used  for  sowens  in 

sent  to  a  chemist  who  will  do  it,  (but  if  Scotland,  is  to  be  put  over  a  tub ;  in  this 

for  that  purpose,  they  must  be  very  little  the  raisins  are  to  be  squeezed  very  hard 

pressed,)    or  they  will  make    excellent  with  the  hand ;  all  the  liquor  is  then  to 

vinegar.  be  run  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  put  into 

The  stalks  should  be  picked  out  for  the  the  cask,  and  the  remainder  into  bottles, 

above,  and  may  be  thrown  into  any  cask  from  which  the  cask  must  be  filled  up 

of  vinegar  that  is  making,  being  very  acid,  twice  a-day  for  a  week ;  then  once  a-day, 

— /5w?.  and  less  frequently  as  the  fermentation  be- 

Raisin  Wine  without  Cideb.      On  gins  to  decline ;  when  it  is  completed,  the 

four  hundredweight  of  Malagas  pour  one  cask  is  to  be  bunged  up,  and  allowed  to 

hogshead  of  spring  water,  stir  well  daily  stand  for  four  months.    Excellent  vine- 

for  fourteen  days,  then  squeeze  the  raisins  gar  may  be  made  from  the  refuse. — Ibid. 
in  a  horse-hair  bag  in  a  press,  and  tun        Another :  To  twenty-eight  gallons  of 

the  liquor ;  when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it  water,  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of 

close.    In  six  months  rack  it  off  into  an-  Malaga,  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  SmjT- 

other  cask,  or  into  a  barrel,  with  toast  and  na  raisins,  are  allowed ;  the  stalks  being 

yeast  to  work,  which  there  is  more  diffi-  picked  out,  they  are  to  be  chopped  very 

culty  to  make  it  do  than  most  other  small,  and  with  the  water,  and  one  pound 

liquors ;  when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  put  a  quart  of  crude  tartar,  put  into  a  tub,  in  which 
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thej  are  allowed  toiemain  for  a  fortnight,  is  strained,  the  husks  being  particularly 

The  raisins  are  then  to  be  squeezed  to  cury-  well  squeezed,  and  put  into  a  separate 

ness,  and  the  liquor  strained,  put  into  a  tub,    when  two   gallons  of   cold  water 

casl^  and  treated  as  wine  from  ripe  cur-  are    thrown   upon   them,  to  extract  the 

nuits. — Ibid,  remaining  good.    The  pure  juice  is  now 

Lemon  Wine.  To  every  gallon  of  measured,  and  a  sample  weighed,  in 
water,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  order  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  water 
juice  of  ten  lemons,  are  allowed ;  the  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it.  Should  the 
lemons  are  to  be  pared  very  thin,  and  half  gravity  of  the  pure  juice  be  sixty,  which 
the  peel  being  put  into  a  tub,  the  su^ar  is  the  case  in  a  very  &vourable  season,  the 
and  water  are  b(»led  and  poured  over  it.';  same  measure  of  water  as  juice  is  used, 
when  cold,  the  juice  is  added ;  if  the  fer-  which  reduces  the  gravity  to  thirty,  the 
mentation  does  not  begin  in  the  course  of  standard  of  juice  and  water  of  this  wine, 
a  few  days,  it  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  ad-  On  the  contrary,  should  the  gravity  of 
dition  of  a  toast  of  bread  covered  with  pure  juice  be  only  ^y,  that  is,  one-sixth 
yeast;  the  peel  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  less,  one-sixth  less  of  water  is  used.  The 
uquor  put  into  the  cask,  which  must  be  gravity  thirty  is  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
bun^  up  when  the  fermentation  ceases,  ard  120,  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  either 
In  this,  as  in  orange  wine,  the  peel  may  moist  or  lump,  as  taste  may  dictate.  The 
be  omitted.  water  which  is  used  for  mixing  with  the 

Malt  Wine.  Thirty  pounds  of  sugar  pure  juice  is  cold  spring  water,  and  that 
are  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour  with  ten  which  is  strained  m>m  the  husks,  allow- 
gallons  of  water,  and  well  skimmed ;  when  ing  seventeen  gallons  of  juice  and  water, 
milkwann,  five  gallons  of  new  ale,  from  fifteen  for  the  large  cask,  and  two  for  the 
the  vat,  are  added  to  it,  and  it  is  allowed  small  one ;  an  extra  quantity  is  required 
to  ferment  two  days  in  a  tub ;  it  is  then  for  losses  during  fermentation.  When 
put  into  the  cask,  with  one  pound  of  sugar-  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  which  takes  some 
candy  pounded,  and  four  pounds  of  rai-  time,  the  musty  being  now  in  the  ferment- 
sins  of  the  sun,  chopped;  when  the  fermen-  ing  tub,  a  portion  is  taken  out,  weighed 
tation  ceases,  it  is  racked  and  fined.  It  by  the  saccharometer,  and  noted ;  and,  if 
may  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  six  or  twelve  deficient  in  gravity,  made  up  as  in  the 
months.  other  wines,  the  manufitcture  of  which  we 

CiTBRANT  Wine.     (Mr.  Roberts^  prO'  have  already  described.    One  half  pound 

cess.)    This  gentleman  says,  "  The  cur-  of  argol  broken  into  the  must  will  improve 

rants  should  be  dead  ripe,  for  the  riper  the  £vour,  and  greatly  assist  fermentation, 

the  fruit  is,  it  contains  the  less  malic  acid.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  reduce  the 

and  consequently  requires  a  smaller  quan-  gravity  by  fermentation,  and  to  attenuate 

tity  of  sugar  to  bring  up  the  must  to  the  it  so  low  as  to  produce  a  perfectly  clear 

proper  standard.     They  should  also  be  and  vinous  liquor.     Samples  of  the  must, 

gathered  in  a  dry,  warm  day,  and  sepa-  after  having  been  broken  in  the  head  or 

rated  from  the  stalks.    A  barrel  without  froth,  which  fermentation  causes  to  rise  to 

the  head,  which  will  contain  thirty-six  the  surface,  are  taken  once  every  day  and 

gallons,  is  the  proper  vessel  in  which  to  noted.     This  operation  of  breaking  in, 

conduct  the  first  part  of  the  process.    To  and  weighing,   is  carried  on  every  day 
make  twenty  gallons,  two  casks,  one  of   until  the  gravity  has  decreased  to  from 

fifteen  gallons,  and  the  other  of  two,  are  eighty  to  ninety.    This  is  not  easily  ac- 
here  again  required.      The  quantity  of   complished  if  the  quantity  manufactured 

currants  employed  for  this  is  sixteen  gal-  is  too  small.    We  shall  suppose,  which 

Ions  of  white,  and  seven  of  red;  twenty-  ought  to  be  the  case,  that  tiie  must  is  at 

three  gallons  in  all.     The  fruit  is  lightly  eignty^ :  it  is  casked  in  the  manner  already 

squeezed  in    small    portions,    with    the  described.     It  is  always  advisable,  with 

hand,  into  the  barrel  without  the  head,  those  wines  which  derive  their  sweetness 

that   every  individual    currant  may  be  from  sugar,  to  wash  out  the  casks  with 

broken.     The  whole  of  the  fruit  being  boiling  water,  and  to  put  in   the  wine 

well  squeezed,   the  mass  is  roused  up,  while  the  casks  are  warm,  in  order  to  in- 

and  a  portion  of  the  juice  taken    out  vigorate  the  languid  fermentation.     All 

and    examined   by    the    saccharometer,  wines  made  from  the  fruits  of  this  country 

for  the  purpose  of  being  noted.     The  require  sugar.    With  regard  to  this,  and 

mass  is  allowed  to  remain,  until  by  the  all  other  wines,  every  inducement  is  used 

saccharometer,   a   decrease  of  gravity  is  to  encourage  a  vigorous  fermentation,  es- 
ascertfuned.     At  this  period  the  juice    pecially  in  a  small  quantity;  for,  as  a1- 
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ready  stated,  the  heat  so  necessary  to  pro-  but  these  losses  are  more  than  Mij  com- 
mote fermentation  can  only  be  equably  pensated  by  what  is  gained  &om  the  in- 
kept  up  in  a  large  quantity.  K  not  suffi-  troduction  of  the  sugar.  In  cpnger  wine, 
ciently  attenuated,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  however,  and  others  in  which  boiling  is 
will  remain  undecomposed,  and  the  wme  had  recourse  to,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
will  have  a  dead,  sweet,  mawkish  taste,  about  twenty-five  per  cent." 
The  skill  of  the  operator  is  now  employed  As  Mr.  Iloberts*s  mode  of  making 
to  carry  on  a  steady  and  gradual  fermen-  Currant  Wine  will  probably  appear  to 
tation.  When  it  is  languid,  which  is  many  of  our  readers  to  be  more  scientific 
known  by  the  appearance  of  the  wine,  than  is  really  necessary,  we  subjoin  a  few 
various  means  are  used  to  excite  it.  My  approved  and  much  more  simple  re- 
method  of  procedure  is  to  draw  a  gallon    ceipts : — 

of  the  wine  from  the  cask  into  a  gallon  {Mrs.  Dalgaim's  Mode.)  Wors 
measure ;  when  full,  the  measure  is  put  from  Unripe  Currants.  This  fruit  is 
into  a  tub,  and  after  boiling  water  is  perhaps  better  calculated  for  brbk  wines 
poured  round  it,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  than  the  gooseberry ;  greater  care  must 
until  the  wine  ceases  to  rise  in  tempera-  be  taken  in  separating  the  stalks^  but 
ture.  It  is  then  returned  into  the  cask,  otherwise  the  mash  is  more  easily  ma- 
and  the  whole  being  well  agitated,  is  put  naged.  By  working  the  juice  and  solid 
into  a  warm,  dry  room,  where  it  must  be  matter  together  in  me  vat  along  witii  the 
kept  perfectly  full.  Should  the  wine  ap-  sugar,  the  wine  will  prove  stronger,  and 
pear  again  kmguid,  the  lees  at  the  bottom,  less  sweet,  but  it  will  acquire  more  fla- 
into  which  a  certain  portion  of  yeast  has  vour.  When  the  skins  are  not  to  be 
fidlen,  must  be  roused  up  with  a  stirrer,  fermented  with  the  liquid,  it  may  be  in- 
and  well  incorporated  with  the  wine,  troduced  at  once  into  the  cask,  without 
These  casks,  as  well  as  those  containing  being  previously  fermented  in  the  vat, 
the  wines  already  mentioned,  should  he  and  in  all  cases  strained  before  it  is  put 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  a  tub  into  the  cask.  The  same  proportions  are 
being  placed  under  each  at  the  time  of  allowed  for  this  wine  as  for  gooseberry 
racking,  and  space  lef);  under  them  for  a  wine,  and  the  same  rules  may  be  Mowed, 
dish  to  stand,  to  receive  the  yeast  which  Sweet  Wine  from  Hife  Currants. 
the  wine  gives  off.  Currant  wine  ought  The  finiit  is  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
to  be  reduced  in  gravity  at  least  three-  and  the  stalks  being  carefully  picked  out, 
fourths  —  that  is,  to  30,  before  bein^  it  is  bruised  in  the  hands,  and  then 
bunged.  If  it  can  possibly  be  reduced  strained  through  a  canvass  hag ;  to  a  ten 
four-fifths,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  gallon  cask,  forty  pounds  of  mtit,  thirty 
If  the  operator  feels  disposed  to  add  either  of  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tar- 
brandy  or  whiskey,  or  rectified  spirits,  tar  are  allowed ;  the  mat^rm  having  re- 
let this  be  done  when  the  gravity  is  se-  mained  some  hours  in  the  tub  in  which  it 
venty.  The  casks  are  filled  and  bunged  was  mixed,  it  is  removed  to  the  cask,  the 
down  after  visible  signs  of  fermentation  bung-hole  covered  with  a  tile,  and  the 
have  (Esappeared.  I  beg  to  remind  my  cask  is  stirred  every  other  day  for  ten 
reader  that  the  mode  of  racking,  fining,  days,  and  filled  up  every  day,  as  the  fluid 
and  filling  up  the  deficiency  in  the  great  wastes.  The  fermentation  may  continue 
cask  from  the  fine  of  the  small  one,  is  the  from  three  to  six  weeks ;  when  it  has 
same  in  this  as  in  former  wines.  Li  order  subsided,  the  wine  is  racked  into  a  cask 
to  have  a  fine  mellow  wine,  this  should  in  which  matches,  dipped  in  sulphur, 
not  be  bottled  until  the  November  twelve-  have  been  burned,  or  in  which  a  litUe  of 
month.  One  very  general  error  which  the  sulphate  of  potash,  or  of  oxymuriate 
domestic  wine-makers  fidl  into  is,  that  of  of  potash,  has  been  put.  It  should  be 
bottling  too  soon.  Nothing  can  render  again  racked  and  fined  in  March,  when 
the  wine  mellow  and  sparkling  but  age  in  the  wine  is  completed,  and  may  be  bot- 
the  wood."  tied,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cask. 

Mr.  Boberts  adds  the  following  obser-  Bi^ack  Currant  Wine.  The  same 
yation.  ''The  introduction  of  sugar  always  variety  of  proportions  are  allowed  in  this 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  to  the  ex-  as  in  me  others  abready  mentioned.  The 
tent  of  nearly  one  gallon  for  every  sixteen  fruit  being  picked,  it  is  brought  to  the 
pounds  of  sugar  employed.  Losses,  how-  boiling  point  in  as  much  water  as  to 
ever,  arise  from  evaporation,  from  filling  avoid  any  risk  of  burning ;  it  may  then 
up,  &c.,  during  the  processes  of  fermenta-  be  strained  and  put  into  the  cask,  or  the 
tion,  in  this  and  every  other  instance ;    liquid  and  skins  may,  with  the  other  in- 
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gredients,  be  first  fermented  in  the  vat  or  Cubbant    akb    Baspberrt    Wine. 

tub,  by  which  the  wine  will  acquire  a  Put  five  quarts  of  currants  and  a  pint  of 

higher  colour  and  flavour.  raspberries  to  two  gallons  of  water ;  let 

(Mr.  Ik^fier's  Mode,)    To  two  quarts  them  soak  a  night,  then  squeeze  and 

of  braised  firuit  carefully  picked,  add  one  break  them  well.    Next  day  rub  them 

quart  of  water ;  when  this  has  stood  a  well  in  a  fine  wire  sieve,  till  all  the  juice 

day  and  a  night,  squeeze  and  strain,  and  is  obtained ;  then  to  eveiy  gallon  put  four 

add  a  pound  of  fine  lump  sugar.    Whe-  pounds  of  very  good  Lisbon  sugar,  but 

ther  the  currants  be  white  or  red,  to  not  white,  which  is  often  adulterated ; 

every  quart  of  liquor,  if  a  pound  and  a  tun  it  immediately,  and  lay  the  bung 

quarter  be  added,  the  v^ne  will  be  im-  lightly  on.    Do  not  use  anything  to  work 

proved.    Set  the  liquor  in  a  deep  pan  or  it.    In  two  or  three  days,  put  a  bottle  of 

tub  for  four  or  five  days,  or  until  the  brandy  to  every  four  ^lons,  bung  it 

scum  rises,  when  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  close,  but  leave  the  peg  out  at  top  for  a 

cask,  and  treated  as  other  home  made  few  days.    Keep  it  three  years,  and  it 

wines.  will  be  very  fine  agreeable  wine;  four 

Obs. — ^We  have  made  this  wine  as  re-  years  would  make  it  much  better. — Mrs. 

commended  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  it  turned  KtmdeU. 

out  very  good.     And  here  we  must  take  Baspbebbt  Wine.     To  every  quart 

the  liberty  of  differing  even  fixjm  such  an  of*well  picked  raspberries  put  a  quart  of 

authority  as  Mrs.  Kundell,  who  some-  water;   bruise  and  let  them  stand  two 

times    recommends    that    moist    sugar  days ;  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  every 

should  be  used,   probably   because  she  gallon  put  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar ; 

thinks  lump  sugar  liable  to  adulteration,  when  dissolved,  put  the  liquor  in  a  barrel, 

and  that  ttie  real  strength  cannot    be  and  when  fine,  which  will  be  in  almost 

known.    We  are  incHned  to  think  there  two  months,  bottle  it,  and  to  each  bottle 

is  not  so  much    adulteration  in  Imnp  put  a  spoonful  of  brandy  or  a  glass  of 

sugar  as  Mrs.  Rundell  seems  to  suppose ;  wine. — Ibid. 

but  the  use  of  the  Saccharometer,  recom-  [Mrs.  Bundell  cannot  be  serious  when 

mended  by  Mr.  Roberts,  vtdll  enable  the  she  talks  of  a  spoonftil  of  brandy.    We 

wine-maker  to  ascertain  the  real  denee  recommend  that  if  any  be  put,  the  quan- 

of  strength.     Generally  speaking,  it  is  tity  should  be  a  wine-glassnil.] 

always  better  to  use  lump  sugar  for  do-  Black  Cubbant  Wine.     To  every 

mestic  wines,  although  it  may  appear  to  three  quarts  of  juice,  put  the  same  quan- 

be  more  expensive.    It  is  quite  impos-  tity  of  water  unboiled;  and  to  every 

sible  to  make  vidnes  well  from  the  more  three  quarts  of  the   liquor,   add  three 

delicate  fruits  vnth  moist  sugar.    Nei-  pounds  of  very  fine  moist  sugar.    Put  it 

ther  do  we  approve  of  the  system  of  Mrs.  into  a  cask,  reserving  a  little  for  filling 

RundeU,  in  putting  so  large  a  quantity  of  up.     Put  the  cask  in  a  warm  dry  room, 

water  to  the  fruit  as  she  recommends.   K  and  the  liquor  will   ferment  of  itself, 

domestic  vnnes  are  not  made  well,  it  is  Skim  off  the  refrise  when  the  fermenta- 

better  not  to  make  them  at  all.  tion  is  over,  and  fill  up  with  the  reserved 

(Mrs,    MundelVs    Mode.)      To    each  liquor.    WTien  it  has  ceased  working, 

gallon  of  the  juice  of  the  currants,  add  pour  three  quarts  of  brandy  to  forty 

two  of  water,  and  three  pounds  and  a  half  quarts  of  wine.    Bung  it  close  for  nine 

of  m<nst  sugar,  when  it  has  been  in  the  months,  then  bottle  it.    It  will  be  fit  to 

cask  a  fortnight,  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  drink  in  twelve    months. — Mrs.  Run- 

every  four  ^lons  of  wine,  and  when  it  deU. 

has  quite  done  hissing,  bung  it  down.  Black  Cubbant  Wine  to  Imitate 

Obs. — ^The  quantity  of  brandy  ordered  Constantia. — When  this  wine  is  pro- 

by  Mrs.  Rundell  is  much  greater  than  it  perly  made,  it  may  very  well  be  passed 

need  be,  if  more  sugar  and  less  v^ter  offforConstantia,andinfactithasbeenso. 

were  used.     In  our  opinion  this  receipt  Two  measures  of  fruit  and  one    of 

would  be  very  much  improved  by  putting  water  are  used;    the    fruit    is    lightly 

only  one  gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  squeezed  with  the  hand  and  put  into  a 

juice,  and  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump  tub ;  the  quantity  of  water  intended  to 

sugar.     In  this    case,    two    bottles    oif  be  used  is  then  poured  on  it.    The  fruit 

brandy  to   sixteen  gallons  of  the  wine  and  water  are  put  into  a  copper,  and 

would  be  sufficient,  and  the  wine  would  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  then  drawn  off 

not  cost  much  more  than  according  to  her  and  strained.    The  berries  must  be  again 

receipt.  pressed,  and  two  additional  gallons  of 
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water  poured  on  the  husks,  to  make  np  made  up  with  the  water  from  the  nim 

for  the  loss  occasioned  hy  hoiling,  and  in  husks,  so  that  the  whole  may  measure 

order  to  extract  the  remaininff   j^ood.  seventeen  gallons,  and  the  deficiency  of 

This  is  also  strained  and  added  to  the  gravity  made  up  with  loaf  sugar  to  the 

former  quantity.  standsurd  120.     One  pound  <^  argol  is 

When  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  thoroughly  dissolved  in  a  porti<m  en  the 
of  ninety,  the  whole  is  measured,  and  a  must  and  hroken  into  the  liquor.  This 
portion  taken  for  examination  hy  the  sac-  must  requires  no  other  ferment  than  the 
charometer.  Lump  sugar  is  then  added  extract  from  the  raisins  and  the  argol, 
to  hring  up  the  gravity  to  120  or  125.  hoth  of  which  contain  a  considerable  por- 
Pulverised  or  ground  argol  is  then  intro-  tion  of  this  necessary  ingredient  The 
duced,  as  already  described,  in  the  pro-  fi^rther  treatment  of  this  wine  is  pie- 
portion  of  one  pound  of  it  to  twenty  gal-  cisely  similar  to  that  made  from  black 
ions  of  the  must  A  ferment  is  generally  currants ;  and  if  it  can  possibly  be  atten- 
wanted  in  all  liquors  that  are  boiled,  uated,  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  room,  to 
To  carry  on  a  perfect  fermentation,  there-  thirty-five  instead  of  ^^y^  it  will  prove  a 
fore,  an  English  pint  of  good  fresh  brew-  wine  of  a  delicious  flavour,  no  one  being 
ers*  yeast  is  broken  in  with  the  argol,  and  able  to  distinguish  it  from  White  Con- 
added  to  the  compound  when  its  tempera-  stantia. 

ture  is   eighty-nve.    All  excitement*  is        Cubkawt   Wine. — ^The    following  is 

used  to  assist  fermentation,  to  attenuate  Rozier*s    receipt    for    making   Currant 

the  must  to  as  near  fifty  as  possible,  Wine: — 

which  is  the  final  gravity,  instead  of       "Take,"   says  he,    "any  quantity  of 

thirty-five  as  in  other  wines.   The  longer  currants  that  you  please ;  but  the  greater 

this  wine  is  kept  in  the  cask  before  hot-  the  quantity,  the  wine  will  be  the  more 

tling  the  bet^pr. — Mr.  Roberts,  perfect.      Collect  them   when  they  are 

White  Cukrant  Wine.     (^Mr.  Ro-  perfectly  ripe,  after  the  dew  and  moistiire 

herts's   Mode,)      Mr.  Roberts   says: — I  are  dissipated,  and  the  heat  of  the  day 

would  advise  the  reader  to  boil  the  fruit  has  become  strong.    !Expose  the  berries 

employed  in  making  this  wine,  as  well  as  in  the  sun  for  some  hours  at  least,  and 

that  which  is  to  be  imitation  of  Con-  then  separate  them  from  their  stalks,  pat- 

stantia.     Take  as  many  currants  as  you  tin^  them  into  a  tun,  or  into  a  cask,  of 

may  conceive  to  be  necessary,  remember-  which  one  end  has  been  taken  out,  to 

ing  that  the  fruit  rarely  produces  one  serve  for  that  purpose.    They  are  then 

hiuf  of  juice.    To  make  a  fifteen  gallon  to  be   bruised  as  well    as  possible  by 

and  a  two  gallon  cask,  twenty  gallons  of  wooden  pestles, 
fruit  are  necessary.  "  If  the  juice  appears  to  be  viscous,  or 

The  fruit  is  to  be  picked  from  its  stalks,  too  thick,  add  a  few  pints  of  water,  but 

lightly  bruised,  and  two  gallons  of  water  moderately,  and  only  give  to  it  fluidity; 

poured  on  it.  The  fruit  and  water  should  because  without  fluidity  there  would  be 

then  be  put  into  a  copper  and  boiled  ten  no    tumultuary  fermentation,  which  is 

minutes,  the  liquor  run  off,   the  fruit  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 

squeezed,  two  gallons  of  water  put  upon  separating  the  constituent  pnnci|^Ies  of 

the  husks  to  extract  the  remaining  good,  the  fluids  which  we  wish  to  put  m  fer- 

and  this  water  strained  from  the  husks  mentation,  and  to  assist  them,  by  the  di- 

and  added  to  the  former  liquor.   Twenty  vision  of  their  parts,  in  the  formation  of 

days,  more  or  less,  previous  to  this,  there  that  ardent  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  all 

have  been  steeped  fifty-six  pounds  of  Ma-  wines. 

laga  raisins  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  the        "  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  juice  is  too 

water  being  allowed    to    remain    upon  fluid,  and  does  not  contain  a  sufficiency 

them,  until,  by  the  saccharometer,  it  is  of  the   saccharine  principle,  add  a  few 

found  that  the  gravity  begins  to  decrease,  pounds  of  sugar,  stirring  and  agitating  the 

It  should  be  so  contrived  that  the  boiling  whole  until  the  additional  sweet  shall  be 

of  the  currant  may  take  place  at  this  pe-  perfectly  incorporated, 
riod,  in  order  that  the  extract  from  the        "  Fill  your    tun   (or    open  cask)  to 

raisins  may  be  immediately  added  to  the  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top, 

juice  of  the  currants.     Two  gallons  of  and  put  it  in  a  place  of  a  medium  tem- 

water  are  also  poured  upon  the  raisin  perature,  (sixty  to  seventy  degrees  of 

husks  to  extract  the  remaining  good.  The  heat),  a  situation  to  which  you  will  be 

whole  liquor  is  now  measured,  weighed,  guided  by  the  heat  of  the  weather.    I* 

and  noted,  and  the  deficiency  in  quantity  the  place  were  too  warm,  the  fennenta- 
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tion  would  be  too  tumultuous  and  rapid,  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to 
and  the  wine  would  become  acid.  Cover  nine  gallons.  Grooseberries,  especially  the 
the  tun  slightly  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  largest,  rich  flavoured,  may  be  used  in  the 
over  which  place  its  wooden  head.  mixture  to  ^reat  advantage ;  but  it  has 
'*  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  a  whist-  been  found  me  best  way  to  prepare  them 
ling  noise  will  be  heard,  which  announces  separately,  by  more  powerful  bruising  or 
that  the  tumultuary  fermentation  is  poundings,  so  as  to  rorm  the  proper  con- 
begun.  Then  the  juice  begins  to  oc-  sistence  m  pulp,  by  putting  six  quarts  of 
cupy  a  greater  space,  and  rises  to  the  top.  fruit  to  one  gallon  of  water,  pouring  on 
Lin  up  your  cover  from  time  to  time,  and  the  water  at  twice — ^the  smaller  quantity 
whenever  you  perceive  that  the  vinous  at  night,  and  the  larger  the  next  mom- 
mass  begins  to  si^k,  draw  off  your  wine  ing.  This  process,  finished  as  aforesaid, 
mto  smailer  casks,  which  you  must  put  will  make  excellent  wine;  but  this  fluid, 
immediately  into  a  cellar,  to  guard  them  added  to  the  former  mixture,  vdll  some- 
from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  weather.  times  improve  the  compound. 

"  Leave  the  casks  unbunged  for  a  few        EiiDESBEiwr  Wine.    Elderberries  can 
days;  and  in  prcmortion  as  they  throw  be  made  to  produce  excellent  vdne,  al- 
out  iheir  yeast,  nil  them  up  carefrilly  lowins*  to  a  ten-gallon  cask  forty  pounds 
with  a  portion  of  the  same  wine,  whicn  of  fruit,   forty  pounds  of  sugar,   and   a 
you  must  have  in  reserve  for  that  pur-  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartar.    When  elder- 
pose,  berry  wine  is  desired  for  a  warm  cor- 
"When  the  tumultuary  fermentation  dial,  it  is  made  in  the  following  manner: — 
in  the  casks  begins  to  diminish,  stop  them  Twenty-five  pounds  of  fruit  are  to  be 
slightly  with  their  bimgs,  but  take  care  boiled  for  an  hour  in  eleven  gallons   of 
always  to  fill  them  up  once  at  least  every  water,  and  along  with  it,  tied  m  a  piece 
day.  When  the  fermentation  is  no  longer  of  Unen,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and  two  of 
perceived,  bung  them  close,  without  any  ginger ;  forty  pounds  of  sugar  being  put 
vent.  into  a  tub,  the  boiling  liquor  is  strained 
"This  wine  should  be  suffered  to  re-  over  it,  pressing  the  fruit  quite  dry;  a 
pudn  two  months  on  its  lees,  after  which  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crude  tartar,  or 
it  may  be  racked;  and  it  will  be  found  cream  of  tartor,  is  then  added  to  the 
to  he  a  good  vinous  liquor,  slightly  acidu-  liquid ;   when  it  has  stood  two  days  in 
lous,  but  not  approaching  in  the  least  de-  the  tub,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  cask, 
gree  to  what  we  would  term  sour :  it  will  treated  as  for  sweet  wine,  in  the  usual 
be  true  Currant  Wine,  and  will  have  pre-  manner,  and  bottled  in  March  following, 
served  all  its  perfume."  When  to  be  drunk,  a  portion  of  it  is 
Wdtb  fbom  Mixed  Feuits.    Take  heated  with  some  sugar,  two  or  three 
black,  red,  and  white  currants,  ripe  cher-  cloves,  and  a  little  nutmeg. — Mrs.  DdL' 
ries  (blackhearts  are  the  best,)  and  rasp-  gaim, 

berries,  of  each  an  equal,  or  nearly  an        Elder  Wine.      Put  four  quarts    of 

equal  quantity ;  if  the  black  currants  be  water  upon  eight  quarts  of  berries,  and 

the  most  abundant,  so  much  the  better,  let  it  stand  a  £iy  or  two ;  then  boil  it  for 

To  four  pounds  of  the  mixed  fruit,  well  about  an  hour,  strain  it,  and  put  three 

bruised,  put  one  wine  gallon  of  clear  soft  pounds  of  moist  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 

water ;  steep  three  days  and  nights  in  wine ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  cloves  and 

open  vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  two  ounces  of  ginger,  boil  it  again,  and 

niass,  then  strain  through  a  hwr  sieve,  work  it  with  a  toast  dipped  in  yeast. — 

The  remaining  pulp  press  to  dryness.  Put  Mrs.  RundelL 

both  liquors  together,  and  to  each  gallon  Eldeb  Wine.  (Mr,  Roberts'  mode.) 
of  the  whole  put  three  pounds  of  good.  Different  counties  in  England  have  di^■ 
rich,  moist  sugar,  of  a  bright  yellow  ap-  ferent  methods  of  making^this  wine.  As  in 
pearance.  Let  the  whole  stand  agam  some  it  is  in  higher  favour  than  in  others, 
three  days  and  nights,  frequently  stirring  so  they  bestow  more  pains,  and  make 
up  as  before,  after  skimming  off  the  top ;  consequently  a  superior  wine.  They  em- 
then  turn  it  into  casks,  and  let  it  re-  ploy  the  same  measure  of  water  as  of 
main,  full  and  purging  at  the  bunghole,  picked  berries.  Before  being  mixed  with 
about  two  weeks.  Lastly,  to  every  three  the  water  the  elderberries  are  slightly 
gallons  put  one  quart  of  good  brandy,  pressed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
and  bung  close.  If  it  does  not  soon  drop  juice ;  the  following  day  they  are  put 
fine,  a  steeping  of  isinglass  may  be  intro-  into  a  copper,  and  boiled  for  ten  or  fifteen 
duced,  and  stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the  minutes ;  they  are  then  pressed  and 
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strained  through  a  sieve,  the  water  to  be  fore  advisable  not  to  bottle  it  for  at  least 

employed  being  put  upon  the  refuse,  in  twelve    months.     With   regard  to  the 

order  to  wash  out  the  remaining  good ;  quantity  of  spice,  it  is  increased  or  dimi- 

they  are  again  pressed  and  stndned,  and  nished  as  the  taste  of  the  operator  dictates, 
the  liquor  added  to  the  pure  juice ;  the        White  Elbeb  Wine,  ts  imitation 

whole  is  then  measured  into  the  copper,  or  Frontiniac.    In  six  gallons  of  water 

(after  examining  it  with  the  saccharo-  boil  eighteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar  and 

meter,)  with  as  much  sugar  as  will  bring  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  skim 

up  the  gravity  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  it,  and  add  a  gallon  of  elder  flowers  of  the 

Each    gallon   will    require    fron>   three  white  elderberry  tree ;  when  nearly  cold, 

pounds  to  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  add  six  spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  and  four 

sugar,  three  ounces  of  the  best  powdered  or  five  of  yeast,  to  be  well  mixed  in ;  stir 

ginger,  and  three  ounces  of  allspice ;  the  it  every  day  until  it  is  casked,  and  when 

whole  is  boiled  for  thirty  minutes,  and  casking  it  put  in  eight  pounds  of  the  best 

run  off  from  the  copper,  strained  and  raisins.    Bottle  in  six  months.  This  makes 

measured  into  a  tub  for  fermentation,  a  beautiful  wine,  and  is  called  English 

This  compound  is  cooled  down  to  eighty-  frontiniac. 

five  degrees,  eight  ounces  of  crude  tartar  Elder  Flower  Wine.  (Mrs.  Rtm- 
are  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  it  as  in  other  deU.)  Take  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
Tnusts ;  when  dissolved,  it  is  added  to  the  and  six  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  cut 
compound,  with  about  half  a  pint  of  small,  and  boil  them  in  six  gallons  of 
strong  stiff  brewers'  yeast  perfectly  fresh,  water  for  an  hour ;  then  take  half  a  peck 
a  sample  taken,  examined  by  the  saccha-  of  elder  flowers,  when  ready  to  shake,  put 
rometer,  and  the  gravity  noted ;  the  whole  them  into  the  liquor  when  it  is  nearly 
again  measured,  and  the  deficiency  made  cold,  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  fresh 
up.  At  this  period  the  gravity  is  either  yeast  and  six  of  lemon  juice.  Let  it 
increased  or  diminished,  as  they  find  by  work  for  two  days  in  the  tub,  then  strain 
the  saccharometer  it  requires.  K  to  l)e  it,  put  it  into  the  barrel,  bung  it  up 
increased,  sugar  is  added ;  if  to  be  dimi-  closely  for  two  months,  and  then  bottle  it 
nished,  warm  water,  at  the  temperature  To  preserve  Elderberry  Jxhcb  fob 
of  one  hundred  degrees,  is  added ;  either  FtrnTRE  use.  When  you  prepare  elder- 
way,  it  is  well  agitated  and  mixed  up.  berry  juice,  let  your  berries  be  folly  ripe. 
The  next  day,  the  head  of  the  compound,  and  all  the  stalks  (which  are  very  many) 
which  fermentation  has  caused  to  rise  on  be  clean  picked  from  them ;  then,  if  you 
the  surface,  is  broken  in  with  the  liquor,  have  a  press  for  drawing  all  the  juice  from 
and  the  whole  well  agitated ;  a  sample  is  them,  have  ready  four  hair-cloths,  some- 
again  taken,  examined,  and  recorded,  what  broader  than  your  press,  and  lay  one 
The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  layer  above  another,  having  a  hair-cloth 
fermenting  tub  until  it  attenuates  one-  betwixt  every  layer.  The  fruit  must  be 
fourthofitsoririnalgravity,  which  reduces  laid  very  thin,  and  pressed  first  a  little, 
it  to  ninety.  In  consequence  of  the  fruit  and  then  more,  till  your  press  be  drawn 
being  boiled,  the  natural  leaven  or  yeast  as  close  as  you  can,  then  take  oat  the 
is  greatly  impaired.  This  wine,  and  others  berries,  and  press  all  you  have  in  the  like 
that  have  their  fruit  boiled,  require  more  manner ;  then  take  your  pressed  berries, 
excitement  by  artificial  means  than  such  break  out  all  the  lumps,  and  put  them 
as  are  made  from  fiiiit  unboiled.  When  into  an  qpen-headed  vessel,  and  put  upon 
at  ninety,  it  is  casked,  and  every  means  them  as  much  liquor  as  will  just  cover 
used  to  cause  it  to  attenuate  to  fifty  or  them ;  let  tliem  infrise  fi)r  seven  or  eight 
sixty ;  the  cask  is  filled  up  every  three  days ;  then  press  out  the  liquor,  and 
hours,  for  the  first  two  days,  after  which  either  add  it  to  the  rest,  or  keep  it  sepa- 
the  sediment  is  incorporated  with  the  mass  rately  for  present  use,  putting  your  be^t 
by  agitating  it  with  a  stick.  It  is  al-  juice  into  a  cask  proper  ror  it  to  be  kejrt  in; 
lowed  to  remain  unbunged  until  all  visible  put  one  gallon  ofmalt  spirits,  not  rectified, 
signs  of  fermentation  have  disappeared,  to  every  twenty  gallons  of  elderbeny 
when  it  is  racked,  the  cask  washed  with  juice,  which  will  effectually  preserve  it 
boiling  water,  and  the  wine  returned  into  from  becoming  sour  for  two  or  three  years- 
it  when  warm,  the  deficiency  made  up  Bircb  Wine.  To  every  gallon  (^ 
from  the  fine  of  the  small  cask,  and  the  juice  fix)m  the  birch  tree,  three  pounds  <» 
lees  from  the  large  cask  put  into  the  small  sugar,  one  pound  of  raisins,  half  an  ounce 
one.  This  wine,  as  well  as  all  home-made  of  crude  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  almonds, 
vines,  improves  in  the  cask ;  it  is  there-  are  allowed ;  the  juice,  sugar,  and  raisins 
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are  to  be  boiled  twenty  miautes,  and  then  juice  as  is   necessary,  remembering  to 

put  into  a  tub,  together  with  the  tartar,  make  allowance  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 

and  when  it  has  fermented  some  days,  it  ev^toration  in  the  boiling,  which  will  be 

is  to  be  strained  and  put  into  the  cask,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.   The  second 

and  also  the  almonds,  which  must  be  tied  quantity  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 

in  a  muslin  bag.   The  fermentation  having  we  first ;  and  when  cooled  down  to  ninety 

ceased,  the  almonds  are  to  be  withdrawn,  degrees,  added  to  it  in  the  fermenting 

and  the  cask  bimged  up,  to'stand  about  five  tub.     In  &ct,  it  is  better  to  boil  each 

months,  when  it  mav  be  fined  and  bottled,  day's  collection,  if  it  can  be  possibly  ac* 

Ano^r:  Thelbllowingmodeofmak-  complished,  than  to  keep  the  first  day's 

mg  birch  wine  is  given  by  Mr.  Roberts :  sap.    The  fermenting  tub  should  be  kept 

—Ibis  wine  can  only  l>e  made  at  one  in  a  warm  room.    The  affcer  management 

season  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  of  the  is  as  for  ginger  wine, 
birch  is  rising,  which  bi^pens  before  the        *^  Having, '  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "  recom- 

leaves  make  weir  appearance.    Generally  mended  the  use  of  argol,  or  crude  tartar, 

speaking,  this  period  commenees  in  the  in  abnost  all  the  wines  I  have  noticed,  jt 

beginning  of  March.    The  proper  time  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  a  short 

can  be  ascertained  by  boring  a  hole  in  a  account  of  how  it  is  produced,  whence  it 

birch  tree,  and  putting  fiiucets  into  it :  if  is  taken,  and  its  analysis,  assured  that  this 

the  sap  is  Uuck  and  coloured,  the  proper  will  prevent  any  prejudice  against  it  being 

season  has  arrived ;  but  if  it  is  thm  and  entertained. 

clear,  it  is  rather  too  soon.    This  wine        ^*  During  the  slow  fermentation  that 
should  not  be  made  by  those  who  do  not  goes  on  in  wine,  a  thick  crust  is  deposited 
live  in  a  country  where  birch  trees  are  aroimd  the  inside  of  the  cask,  varying  in 
plentiful,  as  it  is  highly  advisable  to  pro-  colour  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine, 
cure  as  much  sap  in  two  days  as  is  neces-  but  being  generally  of  a  brownish  or 
saiy  for  middng  the  wine.    The  sap  col-  reddish  hue,  fiuniliariy  known  by  the  name 
lected  the  first  day  i^  immediately  bottled  of  argol :  this  crust  is  scraped  from  the 
and  well  corked,  as  it  deteriorates  much  inside  of  the  cask  after  the  wine  is  taken 
by  exposure   to  the  air.    The  mode  of  out.    On  examination  it  is  feund  to  be 
procuring  sap  is  by  boring  holes  in  the  composed  of  tartaric  acid,  in  combination 
body  of  me  tree,  and  putting  in  quills  or  with  potassa,  in  the  condition  of  a  bi-tar- 
pieces  of  elder,  with  the  pith  taken  out  of  trate,  and  with  lime  as  a.  tartrate,  along 
them,  and  placing  vessels  to  receive  the  with  extractive,  colouring,  and  resinous 
juice  from  tiie  pieces  of  elder ;  if  the  tree  matter->the  proportion  of  these  latter  in- 
is  kurge,  it  may  be  bored  in  several  places,  gredients,  in  relation  to  the  salt  of  potassa 
and  at  different  times  in  the  same  day.  and  of  lime,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
By  this  method  several  gallons  of  juice  the  wine  from  vvhich  it  is  deposited.    The 
may  be  got  from  a  few  trees.    When  argol,  or  tartar,    commumcates  to  the 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  juice  col-  must  an  agreeable  acid,  which  holds  in 
lected  in  the  receiving  vessels  the  second  combination  with  it  much  of  the  natural 
day,  (if  the  first  day's  collection  is  not  leaven  so  necessary  to  fermentation." 
enough,)  it  is  immediately  put  into  the        Gikgss  Winb.     To  eight  gallons  of 
copper  along  vdth  the  first  day's  coUec-  water,  twelve  pounds    of   sugar,    three 
tion,  and  boiled  as  long  as  any  scum  rises ;  pounds  of  bitter  oranges,  ^ve  pounds  of 
during  boiling,  this  scum  is  repeatedly*  lemons,  and  thirteen  ounces  of  ginger, 
taken  off.     When  perfectly  free  of  scum,  are  allowed ;  the  sugar  and  the  ginger, 
it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tub ;  then,  bruised,  are  to  be  boiled  with  the  water 
when  cooled  down  to  ninety  degrees,  mea-  half  an  hour,  and  allowed  to  stand  till 
sured,  a  portion  taken  out  and  weighed  by  next  day ;  the  fruit  is  to  be  pared  very 
the  saccharometer,  and  the  gravity  brought  thin,  and  the  strained  juice  and  half  the 
up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.     IVo  peel  put  into  a  cask,  wiui  two  gallons  and 
quarts  of  the  mixture  are  taken  out  and  a  half  of  good  whisky,  or  o£er  spirit ; 
dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  argol  for  every  when  it  h^  stood  a  night,  the  clear  part 
twenty  gallons,  and  an  English  pint  of  of  the  boiled  liquid  is  to  be  poured  over 
good  brewers'  yeast  added ;  when  cooled  it»  the  sediment  being  kept  back ;  it  does 
to  seventy-five  degrees,  this  mixture  of  sap,  not  ferment,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
argol,  and  yeast,  is  added  to  the  whole  sary  that  the  cask  should  be  full ;  it  is 
must.     Should  the  operator  find,  after  immediately  bunged  up,  and  in  a  fort- 
measuring,  that  his  proposed  quantity  is  night  it  must  be  fined,  and  in  another 
deficient,  he  must  again  collect  as  much  fortnight  it  may  be  bottled.    To  improve 
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the  colour,  a  table-spoonful  of  burnt  sugar  Ions  of  water,  as  each  bushel  of  malt  ^nll 

may  be  added  when  the  cask  is  filled  up,  absorb  rather  more  than  three  gallons  of 

first  diluting  it  with  a  portion  of  the  liquor,  water.    When  I  speak  of  gallons  in  any 

Another : — ^Peel  three  large  lemons  very  of  the  wines  and  otner  liquors,  I  invariably 
thin,  and  put  them  with  two  ounces  of  the  mean  imperial  measure.  The  mash-tub, 
best  white  ginger,  bruised;  mix  two  pounds  as  I  shall  now  call  it,  because  it  is  fitted 
of  loaf  sugar  with  a  gallon  of  water,  on  up  as  such,  is  now  placed  as  if  for  brewing, 
the  fire,  and  boU  until  the  scum  rises ;  elevated  so  high  as  to  allow  the  extract  to 
take  this  clearly  off;  then  add  the  lemon-  run  off  from  me  malt  into  a  shallow  ves- 
peel  and  ginger,  let  them  boil  half  an  sel,  sufficient  to  hold  from  twenty-six  to 
hour,  then  put  the  whole  into  a  tub,  allow  thirty  gallons.  The  water  must  be  boiling, 
it  to  cool,  and  when  rather  more  than  and  put  into  the  mash  tub,  to  the  extent 
milk- warm,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  of  twenty  gallons.  Four  gallons  of  cold 
and  half  a  pound  of  raisins  well  chopped ;  water,  more  or  less,  will  be  required  to  re- 
then  put  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  and  stir  duce  the  water  from  212  degrees  of  heat 
ifi  about  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good  to  182  by  the  thermometer,  at  which  degree 
yeast ;  fill  up  the  cask  once  a  day  for  six  the  malt  is  put  into  the  mash-tub  contain- 
days ;  then  put  in  about  the  fifth  part  of  ing  the  heated  liquor,  and  immediately 
a  bottle  of  brandy  to  each  gallon,  or  half  thoroughly  agitated  imtil  every  lump  is 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  as  the  proportion  to  broken,  and  the  whole  mashed  into  an 
five  gallons  ;  reserve  a  pint  of  wine  to  fill  equal  consistency.  This  operation  of 
up  with  while  working. — Mrs.  RwndelL  mashing  occupies  at  least  ten  minutes. 

Another  :  Boil  twenty-four  ounces  of  When  this  is  done,  it  is  covered  up,  and 

ginger  for  an  hour  in  sufficient  water  to  allowed  to  remain  imdistorbed  for  two 

cover  it,  take  thirty-six  good  lemons,  pare  hours.    The  copper  is  in  the  meantime 

them  very  thin,  and  pour  the  boiling  gin-  partly  refilled  with  water  to  be  boiled, 

ger  upon  the  peel ;  let  it  stand  a  day  or  and  then  reduced,  by  the  addition  of  cold 

two ;  then  squeeze  the  lemons,  strain  the  water,  to  180  degrees ;  or  if  the  weather 

juice,  and  put  it  into  the  cask,  adding  is  cold,  to  185  degrees.     This  virater  is  to 

forty  pounds  of  fine  raw  sugar,  and  four-  replace  the  malt  extract  or  wort,  which  is 

teen  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  chopped ;  dnivm  off  from  the  malt  at  the  expiration 

slice  the  ginger,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  of  two  hours.    This  malt  extract  or  wort  is 

with  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in ;  fill  up  then  dravm  off  from  the  mash-tub  into 

the  cask  with  cold  spring  water,  stir  it  the  shallow  vessel  under  it,  great  caie 

frequently,  and  in  one  month  put  in  two  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  wort  to  ran 

bottles  of  brandy,  and  stop  it  down.  These  in  too  great  a  volume  at  first.    This  is 

proportions  are  for  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  easily  prevented  by  the  cock  being  only 

GiNQEB  Wine  fbom  Malt.  (Mr.  a  quarter  turned.  Were  it  turned  to  the 
Roberts'  process.  I  have  two  ways  (says  ftiU  extent,  the  pressure  would  be  so  great 
Mr.  Koberts)  of  making  this  wine  :  one  as  to  bring  with  it  a  portion  of  the  grains 
from  malt,  sugar,  ginger,  and  tartar ;  the  and  sediment,  and  render  the  whole  ex- 
other  from  sugar,  ginger,  and  tartar,  with-  tract  thick,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  beau- 
out  malt.  As  I  consider  the  former  the  tifuUy  transparent.  Even  when  the  oock 
better,  I  shall  treat  of  it  fully.  The  latter  is  only  one  quarter  turned,  it  is  absolutely 
can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  by  bring-  necessary  to  receive  the  first  running  in  a 
ing  up  the  gravity  with  sugar  alone,  in-  pail,  until  the  liquor  is  seen  to  beperiectly 
stead  of  with  su^ar  and  malt.  clear,  when  the  pail  is  removed.    The 

I  commence  this  process  exactly  in  the  contents  of  the  pail  may  be  returned  im- 

same  way  as  in  brewing  ale ;  and  for  mediately  into  the  mash-tub ;  the  volume 

making  a  fiifteen-gallon  cask  with  a  two-  of  the  wort  can  now  be  increased.    When 

eallon  cask,  as  in  other  wines,  there  will  three-fourths  of  the  wort  is  drawn  off 

be  required  two  bushels  of  the  very  best  from  the  mash,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 

pale  malt,  about  twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  sent,  and  the  cock  is  turned.     Ten  gallons 

and  if  the  wine  is  desired  warm  of  the  of  the  second  boiling,  now  reduced  in 

ginger,  two  pounds  of  the  best  Jamaica  heat  to  190  degrees,  are  spread  upon  the 

ginger,  thoroughly  bruised,  must  be  em-  mash  by  means  of  a  hand-bowl,  in  order 

ployed ;  if,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  that  the  surface  niaybe  completely  wetted 

make  the  wine  very  aromatic,  one  pound  with  this  water.    This  is  aJlowed  to  re- 

and  a  half  will  be  sufficient.    To  run  off  main  covered  up  for  ten  minutes, 

eighteen  gallons  of  malt  extract,  or  wort,  The  cock  or  tap  is  turned  in  a  similar 

there  will  be  required  twenty-four  gal-  way  as  before,  and  nine  or  ten  gallons  of 
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tbe  wort  ran  into  the  former,  in  the  shal-  vity  taken  and  noted,  increased  with  sugar, 
low  vessel.    The  tap  is  again  turned,  as  or  decreased  with  warm  water  at  the  tem- 
all  the  extract  necessary  for  the  wine  has  perature  of  ahout  ninety  degrees,  as  occa- 
been  drawn  off,  which  should  not  he  less  sion  may  require.    The  mixture  of  must^ 
than  twenty-two  gallons.  &rgolf  &nd  yeast,  is  now  broken  into  the 
The  water  in  the  copper  has  again  got  whole  mass,  and  well  a^tated  at  the  tem- 
beated,  and  is  reduced  by  cold  water  to  perature  of  eighty-five  degrees.    Thefer- 
190  degrees,  twenty  gallons  of  which  are  menting  tub  is  closely  covered,  and  kept 
thrown  on  the  grains  as  formerly,  and  in  a  warm  room.     The   next  morning, 
thoroughly  mashed,  and  covered  closely  upon  examination,  a  white  head  will  ap- 
up.     This  second  mashing  will   make  pear  upon  the  surface  of  the  wort,  which  is 
fineen  gallons  of  good  table  ale,  such  as  now  broken  in,  and  the  whole  again  well 
grocers  sell  at  2s,  or  2^.  6d.  per  dozen,  mixed.    This  operation  is  repeated  every 
How  this  is  to  be  obtained,  I  shall  after-  morning,  until  fermentation  appears  on 
wards  notice,  and  proceed  in  the  mean-  the  decline.     The  gravity  is  now  taken 
time  with  the  wine.  and  noted,  and  if  it  is  reduced  to  eighty 
The  copper  being  empty,  the  malt  ex-  or  ninety,  the  casks  that  are  to  contain  the 
tract  or  wort  is  put  into  it  to  boil — ^the  wort  are  washed  out  with  boiling  water, 
quantity  having  oeen  measured,  and  the  and  then  filled  with  the  wort  while  the 
gravity  ascertained  and  noted,  for  the  casks  are  warm.    The  casks  are  to  be 
purpose  of  proportioning  the  sugar.    The  turned  a  little  off  the  perpendicular,  and 
standard  for  this  must  being  likewise  120,  dishes  placed  under  them,  as  before  no- 
the  necessary  quantity  of  sugar  is  put  ticed  in  the  case  of  Gkxxseberry  wine,  a 
into  the  copper  with  the  wort.     Berore  portion  being  kept  to  fill  the  casks  up 
boiling,  and   after    it  has  boiled,   it  is  from  time  to  time.     This  operation  of 
skimmed.    It  is  then  allowed  to  boil  for  filling  up  is  repeated  several  tunes  a-day, 
thirty  minutes,  the  ginger  having  been  for  a  few  days.    At  the  end  of  this  time, 
added  inunediately  after  the   wort  has  a  certain  portion  of  the  yeast  will  have 
been  skinmied.     This  compound,  in  con-  fallen  to  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  lees, 
sequence  of  boiling  thirty  minutes,  loses  and  the  fermentation  in  consequence  will 
in  bulk  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  be  languid.    The  lees  are  therefore  again 
(the  less  or  greater  per  cent,  as  it  boils  mixed  with  the  wine  (as  it  may  now  be 
slowly  or  quickly,)  but  increases  propor-  called),  by  using  a  stick  for  this  purpose, 
tionablyin  gravity.     The  whole  is  then  This  is   done  twdce  a- week,    for  three 
^wn  fipom    the    copper,   and    strained  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  s^m- 
through  a  sieve  into  a  vessel  to  ferment,  pie  is  taken  out,  weighed  by  the  saccha- 
In  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  rometer,  and  noted.    AU  possible  care  is 
bulk  occasioned  by  boiling,  a  deficiency  now  taken,  and  means  are  used  to  encou- 
which  will  be  farther  increased  by  eva-  rage  fermentation,  by  rousing  it  with  a 
poration,  the  refuse  of  strained  ginger  &c.  stick  when  it  appears  languid,  and  after- 
is  mixed  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  wards  filling  up  the  casks, 
water,  as  may  appear  sufficient,  and  put  I  h&ve  found  that  ginger  wine  thus 
into  a  large  pot  to  be  boiled   for  one  made  will  gradually  ferment  for  nine  or  ten 
hour,  which  is  agcun  strained,  and  added  weeks,  and  by  this  time  will  have  attenu- 
to  that  in  the  fermenting  vessel.  ated  70  to  80  of  the  original  and  standard 
One  pound  of  argol  is  put  into  two  gravity  120.     The  best  time  for  making 
qtiarts  of  the  wort,  and  treated  in  the  this  wine  is  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
manner  already  described.     This  acid,  when  the  warmth  of  the  weather  will  as- 
however,  is   almost  insoluble;   at  least,  sist  to  ensure  a  consistent  fermentation, 
after  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken.  The  bungs  are  not   placed  tightly  in, 
a  considerable  portion  will  still  remain  until  all  appearance  ot  fermentation  has 
undissolved.  When  it  is  reduced  in  heat  to  entirely  ceased ;  and  this  will  likely  not 
eighty-five  degrees,  nearly  an  English  pint  be  the  case  for  three  or  four  months.     In 
of  good  brewers'  yeast  is  added,  fi  may  be  the  following  spring  this  wine  requires  to 
useful  to  some  to  be  informed,  that  half  a  be  racked,  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
pint  of  good  stiff  yeast  from  some  brewers  manner   as  the   wines   already  noticed, 
«  equal  to  one  pint  from  others.    There-  fined,  and  bunged  tightly  dovm.    It  may 
fore,  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  be  bottled  in  tour  or  five  weeks.    I  have 
consistency.     If  it  is  thin,  rather  more  found  it  beneficial,  at  the  time  of  racking, 
will  be  required;  if  thick,  less.    At  this  to  return  the  fine  vnne  into  three  five- 
period  the  quantity  is  measured,  the  gra-  gallon  casks,  instead  of  into  the  fifteen- 
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gallon  cask,  and  afterwards  bottling  off  Mbad  Wine.    Two  casks,  one  of  fif* 

one  as  occasion  may  require.     I  have  teen  gallons,  and  another  of  two,  having 

some  wine  made  in  this  manner  nearly  been  prepared,  and  two  and  half  pounds 

seven  years  old,  and  no  one  could  tell  of  honey  being  requisite  for  every  gallon 

it  ^m  Malaga  wine,   did  the  flavour  of  water,  forty- three  pounds  of  hooey  aie 

of  tne  ginger  not  betray  it.    It  is  a  rich,  therefore  necessary  for  making  tlus  qnan- 

full,  delicious  wine;  and  this  flavour  of  tity.    All  the  impurities  of  the  honey 

the    ginger,  which    prevents  its   being  are  extracted  by  mixing  with  it  at  first 

passed  on  for  Malaga,  were  I  so  inclined,  eleven  gallons  of  wat^ ;  six  whites  of 

IS  to  the  generality  of  people  an  improve-  eggs  are  mixed  with  a  portion  of  this 

ment,  while  the  ginger  itself  adds  to  the  water,  and  l^e  honey  is  added  to  the  le- 

wholesomeness  of  the  wine.  mainder  of  the  water.    This  compound 

It  is  generally  known  that  all  vnnes  is  then  put  into  the  copper,  a  brisk  and 
made  from  infusions  of  sugar,  or  malt,  or  clear  fire  bemg  under  it  at  first,  and  gi&- 
both,  are  less  susceptible  of  fermentation  dually  allowed  to  decrease  from  the  time 
than  those  made  from  the  saccharine  of  the  compound  rises  to  the  heat  of  180  de- 
raisins,  or  other  fruits,  and  always  re-  grees  to  190  degrees,  as  it  is  not  allowed 
quire  an  auxiliary.  Good  brewers*  yeast  to  rise  to  the  boiling  point ;  during  the 
is  generally  employed.  It  certainly  can-  time  it  is  on  the  nre  it  is  fi^quentljr 
not  be  so  good  for  a  ferment  as  the  yeast  skimmed.  When  no  more  scum  rises,  it 
or  lees  firom  a  good  wine;  and  I  think,  is  run  off  into  a  fermenting  tub,  and  when 
besides,  it  has  got  a  worse  name  than  it  cooled  dovm  to  ninety  degrees  it  is  mea- 
deserves,  providing  it  is  quite  fresh,  and  sured,  nine  additional  gallons  of  water 
derived  from  good  table  ale.  There  can  put  into  the  copper,  to  wash  out  what 
be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  fer-  noney  may  remain,  and  when  heated  to 
ment  is  influenced  by  that  of  the  liquor  100  degrees,  added  to  the  former  in  the 
from  which  it  is  taken ;  hence  the  neces-  tub.  One  and  three  quarter  pounds  to 
sity  of  procuring  it  from  a  good  material,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  aigol  are  dis- 
There  can  be  no  objection  in  employing  solved  in  half  a  gallon  of  the  must  at  190 
it  in  this  wine  as  a  ferment,  when  the  ex-  degrees,  the  whole  is  measured,  and  the 
tract  of  malt  forms  the  body  of  the  vnne.  gravity  ascertained,  in   order  to  Imow 

I  now  return  to  the  second  mashing,  how  much  sugar  is  necessary  to  bring  it 

which  is  to  be  made  into  table  ale.    The  up  to  120,  which  is  the  standard  for  this 

whole  is  run  off  from  the  mash-.tub,  in  wine.    Aia  English  pint  of  stiff  brewers' 

the  same  manner  as  the  former  for  the  yeast  is  broken  into  the.  half-gallon  of 

wine,  into  the  shallow  vessel  under  it,  mtutt  and  crude  tartar,  at  eighty-five  de- 

and  put  into  the  copper  to  be  boiled,  grees,  and  when  it  has  increased  its  hulk 

with   lib.  of  the  very   best  East  Kent  one-half,  mixed  well  into  the  whole  traut 

hops ;  but  if  the  beer  is  desired  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  eighty-five  degrees, 

bitter,  one  and  half  pound  will  not  be  too  The  greatest  care  is  necessary,  in  procure 

much,  especially  if  to  be  kept  anytime,  ing  the  yeast,  to  ensure  its  being  very  fresh, 

and  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year«    The  sweet,  and  good,  as  the  least  taint  in  the 

wort  and  hops  are  boiled  one  hour,  and  ferment  communicates  a  taint  to  the  wine, 

then  strained  through  a  sieve  into  a  tub  The  whole  is  covered  up ;  the  next  mom- 

for  fermentation.     When  it  comes  down  ing,  afler  thorough  agitation,  a  portion  of 

to  eighty  degrees  of  heat,  an  English  pint  it  is  taken  out  and  weighed ;  and  the  after 

of  ffood  brewers'  yeast  is  well  mixed  up  management  is  the  same  as  in  Ginger 

with  it.    It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wine,  except   that  at  the  first  racking 

fermenting  tub  twenty-four  hours,   and  one-sixteenth  of  grain  spirits  is  added, 

then  casked,  a  portion  kept  out  to  fill  it  Should  the  operator  wish  the  colour  of 

up  every  two  hours  for  the  first  day,  and  this  wine  to  be  pink,  his  olject  will  he 

two    or    three  times    a-day  afterwards,  attained  by  procuring  ten  pounds  of  beet- 

until  fermentation  appears  to  have  sub-  root,  which  must  be  scraped,  cat  very 

sided,  which  will  not  be  the  case  for  four  thin,  and  put  into  the  fermenting-tub  at 

or  five  days ;  when,  after  making  a  spile-  the  time  the  hot  compound  is  ran  off  ^vi 

hole,  and  keeping  out  the  spile  for  a  few  ihe  copper,  where  it  may  remain  until 

days,  it  may  Ikb  bunged  tightly  down,  and  casking,  when  tiie  must  will  be  strained 

in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  bottled.  from  it. 

The  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  Should  he  wish  the  colour  to  be  less 

to  each  gallon  of  wort  will  improve  the  deep,  he  may  strain  it  just  before  adding 

beer,  but  this  is  entirely  optional.  the  yeast.      This  probably  may  be  the 
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better  way.  The  bottling  of  this  wine,  taken  out  of  the  cask,  and  this  put  in 
at  the  very  earliest,  should  not  take  place  instead,  mixing  it  well  up.  The  after 
within  two  years.  process  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 

Pabsnip  Winb.  This  wine  is  ac-  as  in  Ginger  wine. 
counted  by  some  as  the  best  of  our  do-  Another :  To  five  gallons  of  water 
mestic  wines,  not  made  with  the  juice  of  eight  pounds  of  parsnips  and  fifteen 
fruit.  It  is  generally  made  with  five  pounds  of  sugar  are  allowed ;  the  parsnips 
pounds  of  parsnips  and  three  pounds  of  oeing  well  cleaned,  and  cut  into  slices, 
sugar  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  roots  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  whole  or  in  a  portion 
most  be  well  washed,  and  then  scraped,  of  the  water ;  when  quite  soft,  they  are 
and  washed  a  second  time.  They  are,  to  be  taken  out  and  mashed,  then  returned 
after  this,  cut  into  slices  three-fourths  of  to  the  water  they  were  boiled  in,  and  be- 
an inch  thick,  put  into  the  copper  with  ing  well  stirred,  are  put  through  a  hair 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water,  boiled  sieve ;  the  sugar  is  then  to  be  added  to 
one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  liquor  the  strained  liquor,  and  the  quantity  made 
strained  as  clear  as  possible,  without  up  with  boiled  water ;  when  nearly  cold, 
bruising  the  parsnips.  After  straining,  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  cask  with  two 
a  portion  should  be  taken  out,  and  twx>  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  three  ounces  of 
pounds  of  argol  added,  if  the  quantity  crude  tartar,  and  stirred  eveir  day  till  the 
made  is  to  the  extent  of  from  seventeen  fermentation  subsides,  which  may  be  in 
to  twenty  gallons.  The  argol  is  pounded,  ten  days  or  a  fortniriit ;  it  is  then  bunged 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  hot  must,  and  up,  and  may  be  racked  and  fined  in  three 
mixed  with  the  whole  liquor.  An  Eng-  or  six  months,  and  bottled  in  six  months 
lish  pint  of  good  brewers*  yeast  is  well    more. 

mixed  up  with  the  must,  when  the  heat  Beb  Parsnip  Wine.  This  wine  is 
is  eighty  degrees  to  eighty-five,  but  in  made  by  the  same  formula  as  the  former, 
warm,  close^ weather,  it  need  not  exceed  except  that  the  gravity  is  brought  up  with 
eighty  degrees.  It  is  then  covered  up,  loaf  sugar,  instead  of  raw  sugar ;  and  ten 
and  kept  in  a  warm  room.  The  follow-  pounds  of  beet-roots  are  added,  if  a  high 
ing  morning  the  head,  which  is  caused  by  colour  is  desirable,  or  seven  pounds,  if  not. 
fermentation,  is  broken  in,  a  portion  of  The  beet-roots  are  scraped,  washed,  and 
the  liquor  taken  out,  weighed,  and  noted,  sliced  like  the  parsnips ;  not  boiled,  how- 
This  operation  is  repeated  every  morning  ever,  as  they  are,  as  this  would  destroy  the 
until  the  gravity  is  reduced  to  ninety,  or,  brilliancy  of  the  colour, 
if  possible,  to  eighty;  when  at  this  gra-  Balm  Wine.  This  wine  is  made  by 
vitj,  two  quarts  are  taken  out,  wanned  to  pouring  boiling  virater  on  the  leaves  of 
the  degree  of  ninety,  one-fourth  of  a  pint  balm,  after  they  have  been  separated  from 
of  good  brewers'  yeast  is  mixed  with  it,  their  stalks.  One  bushel  of  leaves  to 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  ex-  eight  gallons  of  water  is  employed.  When 
panded.  The  firothy  head  of  the  must  is  the  water  has  been  poured  on. them,  they 
then  taken  off,  and  these  two  quarts  of  are  well  mixed  up,  and  allowed  to  remain 
fnusi  and  yeast  broken  into  the  whole  for  twenty-four  hours;  they  are  then 
skimmed  mass,  and  what  has  been  taken  strained,  and  sugar  is  added  m  the  same 
off  preserved  in  a  bottle,  to  assist  the  wine  proportion  as  for  other  home-made  wines. 
Afterwards  should  fermentation  become  if  it  is  properly  made,  it  is  a  remarkably 
languid.  The  casks  are  then  washed  soil,  pleasant  wine,  and  improves  greatly 
out  with  boiling  water,  and  the  must  put    by  keeping. 

in  while  they  are  warm.  Great  care  is  Cowslip  Wine.  To  each  gallon  of 
necessary  to  encourage  fermentation  in  water,  three  pounds  of  the  best  Malaga 
inaking  this  wine.  The  casks  are  filled  raisins,  and  three  pounds  of  the  best  lump 
Hp  very  frequently  for  the  first  tluree  days,  sugar  are  used.  The  raisins  are  stripped 
and  afterwards  morning  and  evening.  Be-  from  the  stalks,  which  are  washed  in  tm-ee 
fore  the  filling  up,  the  wine  is  roused  with  gallons  of  water.  This  liquor  is  then 
a  stick,  in  order  to  incorporate  the  lees  added  to  that  on  the  raisins,  which  are 
^th  it,  should  the  fermentation  appear  allowed  to  remain  steeping  in  the  water 
languid,  which  is  very  frequently  the  until  fermentation  has  extracted  their 
case :  if  this  &il  in  exciting  or  encourag-  sweet ;  at  this  period  the  raisins  are 
ing  fermentation,  a  small  portion  of  wnat  pressed,  and  the  liquor  strained  through  a 
is  kept  for  filling  up  should  be  heated  to  sieve  into  the  fermenting  tub :  the  re- 
tbe  decree  of  100,  a  half  English  pint  of  maining  poiiion  of  water  is  put  upon  the 
the  skimmings  mixed  with  it,  a  p<»tion    raisins.    To  every  gallon  of  raisin  extract 
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one  ffallon  of  picked  cowslip  flowers  is  in  the  fennenting  tub  until  the  ^vity 

added,  put  into  the  fermentmg  tub,  and  has  decreased  to  seventy ;  if  possible,  to 

allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  until  it  is  one  half  of  the  standard  120,  which  is 

casked,  when  it  is  strained.     The  after-  sixty.    It  is  then  casked,  and  conducted 

management  is  the  same  as   in  Baisin  the  same  as  raisin  wine.    Great  care  is 

wine.  necessary  not  to  break  the  stones  of  the 

Another :  To  every  gallon  of  water  damsons,  in  case  of  the  kernels  communi- 

weigh  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  boil  eating  their  flavour  to  the  wine.    If  we 

the  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the  wish  the  wine  to  be  dark  in  colour,  the 

scum  as  it  rises ;  when  cool  enough,  put  raisin  extract  is  allowed  to  stand  upon  the 

to  it  a  crust  of  toasted  bread  dipped  in  damsons    forty-eight  hours,   instead  of 

thick  yeast ;  let  the  liquor  ferment  in  a  twenty-four.  This  wine  does  not  resemble 

tub  thirty-six  hours ;  then  into  the  cask  in  ch^ticter  any  other  domestic  wines, 
put,  for  every  gallon,  the  peel  of  two,  and        Strawbebbt  Wine.  The  same  weight 

rind  of  one  lemon,  and  both  of  one  Seville  of  water  as  juice  is  required  for  making 

orange,  and  one  gallon  of  cowslip  pips ;  this  wine.     The  fruit,  that  it  may  be 

then  pour  on  them  the  liquor.    It  must  thoroughly  bruised,  should  be  squeezed 

be  carefully  stirred  every  day,  for  a  week ;  in  small  portions,  after  being  deprived  of 

^  then  to  every  five  gallons,  put  in  a  bottle  its  stalks ;  the  water  is  then  added,  well 

^  of  brandy.   Let  the  cask  be  close  stopped,  mixed  with  the  fruit,  and  allowed  to  stand 

and  stand  only  six  weeks  before  you  bottle  on  it  forty-eight  hours ;  the  mixture  must 

off.     Observe  to  use  the  best  corks.  then  be  pressed  through  a  sieve  into  the 

Damson  and  Raisin  Wine.      (Mr,  fermenting  tub,  the  juice  and  water  mea- 

Roberts*  process,)    To  make  a  fifteen  and  sured,   and  the    deficiency  of  quantity 

a  two-gallon  cask  of  this  wine,  nine  gal-  made  up,  by  putting  as  much  water  upon 

Ions  of  damsons  and  sixty  pounds  of  raisins  the  refuse  of  fruit  as  is  necessary.    The 

are  required,  the  raisins  having  been  pre-  fruit  must  again  be  squeezed,  and  the 

viously  steeped  in  twelve'gallons  of  water,  juice  strained  into  the  former  quantity. 
(as  if  for  Raisin  wine,)  when  attenuation        J£  the  operator  wishes  the  wine  to  be 

has  commenced,  are  pressed,  and  the  quan-  high  in  coloiir,  three  pounds  of  beet-root 

tityof  extract  ascertained.  should  be  washed,  scraped,  sliced,  and 

The  nine  gallons  of  damsons  are  then  put  into  the  fermenting  tub,  and  allowed 

squeezed  in  small  quantities,  say  about  a  to  remain  there  until  me  caskine.    Two 

gallon  at  a  time,  in  order  that  none  may  days  before  casking,  sixteen  pounc^  weight 

remain  whole ;  then  half  a  gallon  of  water  or  more  of  strawberries,  must  be  tied  up 

is  put  upon  each  gallon  of  bruised  fruit,  in  a  piece  of  thin  muslm,  and  put  in  the 

The  whole  now  being  bruised,  and  the  fermenting  tub,  in  order  to  impart  to  the 

four  gallons  and  a  hsdf  of  virater  added  wine  a  flavour  of  the  fruit.    As  the  pro- 

and  mixed,  the  raisin  extract  is  put  v^th  cess  of  fermentation  in  a  great  measure 

the  pressed  damsons  and  water,  and  allowed  dissipates  this  flavour,  the  more  fruit  em- 

to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours ;  during  ployed  in  this  way,  the  higher  will  be  the 

which  time  they  must  be  well  stirred  aroma  of  the  wme.    Should  more  fruit 

twice  or  thrice ;  they  are  then  re-squeezed,  than  sixteen  pounds  be  used,  it  would  be 

the  liquor  strained^  and  measured,  and  advisable  to  tie  it  up  in  two  parcels, 
the  deficiency  in  quantity  made  up,  by        Immediately  before  casking,  the  fruit 

putting  as  much  water  in  this  fruit  as  is  is  taken  from  the  muslin  and  the  juice, 

found  necessary :  the  quantityshould  not  and  squeezed  through  the  sieve  into  the 

be  under  nineteen  gallons.    The  gravity  must    The  fermentation  will  be  complete 

is  taken  after  this,  and  the  deficiency  without  artificial  means,  provided  it  is 

made  up  to  the  standard  of  120  vdth  carried  on  in  a  warm  room.    The  after 

sugar.     One  pound  of  crude  tartar  is  to  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  Red  Currant 

be  put  into  this  jmist  in  a  way  similar  to  wine. 

that  already  described,  (by  cfissolving  it        Mulbebbt  Wine.    To  every  gallon 

in  heated  nrnstj)  and  cooled  to  100  de-  of  berries  add  the  same  quantity  of  water, 

grees.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  berries  should 

This  wine  ferments  well,  and  the  at-  be  bruised  at  a  time,  that  they  noay  be 

tenuation  is  not  so  difficult  as  in  other  done  more  effectually.    The  water  is  then 

domestic  wines,  in  consequence  of  both  added,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  them^  for 

the  damsons  and  raisins  being  possessed  forty-eight  hours,  stirring  them  well  night 

of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  natural  leaven  and  morning  during  that  time,  when  they 

or  yeast    The  must  is  allowed  to  remain  are  to  be  squeezed  and  strained,  and  the 
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juice  measured  into  the  fermenting  tub.  they  are  pressed,  and  the  liquor  strained 

Add  to  each  quart  of  juice  one  pound  and  into  the  must     To  ensure  an  early  and 

a  quarter  of  sugar,  and  proceed  as  with  consistent  fermentation,  one-half  of  a  pint 

other  wines.  of  good  brewers*  yeast  is  added,  and  the 

Apbicot  Wi»b.  This  wine  is  made  whole  thoroughly  mixed,  the  fermenting 
by  bruising  the  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  vessel  well  covered  up,  and  placed  in  a 
and  pouring  boiling  water  on  it.  Twenty-  warm  room.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
four  apricots  to  each  gallon  of  water,  will  an  artificial  warmth,  because  this  wine  is 
make  a  tolerable  wine ;  but  it  would  be  made  early  in  spring,  when  the  weather 
greatly  improved  if  ten  jargonelle  pears  is  cold,  and  imcongenial  to  fermentation, 
were  sliced  and  added  to  each  gal-  The  following  morning  the  nmst  is  well 
]on.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  for  agitated,  a  portion  examined  by  the  sac- 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  frequently  charometer,  and  noted.  K  fermentation 
in  the  interim ;  afterwards,  it  must  be  appears  languid,  an  additional  quarter  of 
pressed,  and  the  liquor  strained  into  a  tub  a  pint  of  yeast  must  be  used.  The  after- 
for  fermentation.  Take  out  two  quarts  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  Raisin  wine, 
for  examination,  after  it  has  been  mea-  Another:  For  a  ten-gallon  cask,  ninety 
sured.  Dissolve  a  pound  of  tartar  in  it,  bitter  oranges  are  to  be  pared  very  thin, 
and  then  add  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  and  the  juice  squeezed  from  them,  which, 
the  strained  juice.  The  deficiency  of  with  six  gallons  of  water  and  twenty- 
gravity  to  the  extent  of  120  to  be  made  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  is  put  into  the 
up  with  loaf-sugar.  This  wine  will  need  cask  ;  half  the  peel  may  be  steeped  in  two 
a  ferment ;  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  very  gallons  of  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  the 
fresh  brewers*  yeast  must  be  added,  for  water  poured  into  the  cask ;  they  are 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  early  fer-  again  to  be  steeped  in  the  remaining  quan- 
mentation.  In  the  after-management,  tity  of  water,  with  which  the  cask  is  to  be 
proceed  as  for  Ginger  wine. — Roberts.  filled  up ;  it  must  be  stirred  everv  day  till 

Obange  Wine.     The  following  is  the  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  bungea  up  when 

formula  for  making  a  fifteen-gallon  cask  the  fermentation  ceases.     In  two  months 

and  a  two-gallon  cask  : — ^Forty  pounds  of  it  may  be  racked  and  fined,  and  in  three 

raisins  are  stalked,  and  twelve  gallons  of  months  more  bottled.     Those  who  think 

water  put  on  them ;  the  stalks  are  to  be  brandy  necessary  may  add  a  bottle  at  the 

washed  with  two  gallons  of  water  addi-  end  of  the  first  two  months.     The  wine 

tional,  which  is  to  be  strained  into  the  tub  will  be  more  generally  agreeable  if  the 

containing  the   raisins  and  water ;    the  peel  be  altogether  omitted, 
raisins  are  to  undergo  the  steeping  pro-        Quince  Wine.      This  wine  is  made 

cess,  and  when  fermentation  has  extracted  when  the  quinces  are  fully  ripe.     When 

all  that  is  valuable  for  wine-making,  they  gathered  they  are  thoroughly  wiped ;  or, 

are  pressed,  the  liquor  strained  into  a  if  the  operator  chooses  to  take  the  trouble 

suflSciently  large  tub  to  hold  double,  the  of  peeling  them,   this  will   deprive   the 

quantity,  the  refuse  washed  with  a  gallon  liquor  of  much  rank  flavour  which  the 

of  water,  again  pressed,  and  this  liquor  skins  communicate  to  it.     The  quinces 

strained  on  to  the  former  quantity.    One-  are  sliced  longwise  to  keep  the  cores  out, 

half  chest  of  oranges  is  generally  em-  and  weighed,  to  ascertain  what  water  is 

ployed  for  this  quantity.    Each  orange  is  necessary  to  be  employed,  as  the  same 

cut  in  two,  and  the  juice  squeezed  into  a  weight  of  water  as  fruit  is  used ;  the  water 

vessel ;  the  orange  juice  is  then  strained  is  boiled  and  poured  upon  the  fruit,  which 

into  the  rsusin  extract,  the  whole  mea-  is  then  bruised  in  small  portions,  to  ensure 

sured,  a  portion  taken  out,  and  one  pound  of  its  being  thoroughly  done,  and  well  mixed 

the  white  argol— -that  is,  tartar  from  white  with  the  water ;  add  the  same  quantity  of 

wine,  thoroughly  dissolved  in  two  quarts  sugar  as  for  Currant  wine,  and  proceed  for 

of  the  extract,  and  then  well  mixed  into  the  the  after-management  as  for  other  wines, 
fermenting  mass;  the  quantity  of  sugar        WORMWOOD.  A  bitter  plant,  which 

used  must  be  three  pounds  to  the  gallon,  grows  freely  in  gardens,  and  may  be  pro- 

which  is  to  be  added  to  the  stndned  liquor,  pagated  by  cuttings.     Wormwood  is  one 

Should  the  quantity  of  liquor,  or  mustt  be  of  the  best  bitters  which  we  have  as  a 

found  too  small  after  measuring,  the  defi-  stomachic,  and  excites  the  appetite  ;  it  is 

ciency  is  made  up  by  throwing  over  the  also  said  to  be   an   excellent  vermifiige, 

orange  skins  the  required  quantity   of  taken  as  an  infusion.     On  the  Continent, 

water,  heated  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  a  liqueur  (see  Liqueurs)  is  made  from 

degrees;   when   cooled  down  to  ninety,  wormwood,   which     is   taken   in    water 
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shortly  before  dinner ;  and  wormwood  adding  a  pint  of  sood  beer  yeaat  to  two 
wine,  made  by  infusing  the  fresh  leaves  gallons  of  water,  nve  pounds  of  malt,  and 
in  common  light  white  wine,  is  also  taken  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops ;  the  hope, 
in  the  same  way,  to  excite  appetite.  A  malt,  and  water,  are  to  be  boHed  over  a 
tea  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  slow  fire  for  a  very  long  time,  until  the 
taken  in  the  morning,  &sting,  is  said  to  quantity  is  reduced  to  about  three-fourths, 
give  tone  to  a  debilitated  stomach.  An  then  the  yeast  is  to  be  added  when  milk- 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  this  plant  by  warm,  and  the  whole  being  strained,  it  is 
distillation,  which,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  to  be  bottled. 

wine,  has  nearly  tibe  same  medicinal  pro-        Considerable  economy  io  the  use  of 

perties  as  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves.  A  yeast  may  also  be  effected  in  the  follow- 

salt  is  also  obtained  from  it,  which  is  used  mg  manner : — ^Make  two  pounds  of  good 

as  a  worm  medicine.    The  oil  is  sometimes  wheaten  flour  into  a  thick  paste  with 

rubbed   over   the    belly   for   the    same  cold  water,  then  keep  adding  water  of 

affection.  180  degrees,  and  working  up  until  the 

paste  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  or- 

YEAST.    This  is  an  important  article  dinary  yeast.    When  the  mixture  has 

in  domestic  economy.    There  are  seve-  cooled  down  to  75  degrees,  or  anything 

ral  modes  of  making  yeast,  where  good  under  S6  degrees,  stir  in  two  pounds  A 

fresh  beer  yeast  cannot  be  had ;  but  this,  beer  yeast,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in 

when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  ftr  superior  the  same  temperature  until  it  ferments; 

to  all  others.     Twenty-four  hours  be-  when  it  is  at  the  height  of  the  ferment 

fore  beer  yeast  is  used,  it  should  be  put  it  is  fit  for  use.    Another  mode,  is  to  add 

into  a  dish,  and  be  well  covered  with  fresh  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  meal  of 

water.     The  quantity  of  water  is  not  im-  molasses  or  honey,  and  to  work  up  the 

portant,  except  that  it  should  always  be  paste  into  the  consistency  of  pap  with 

sufficient.    At  the  end  of  the  time  speci-  boiling  water.    When  the  t^nperatoreis 

fied,  pour  off  the  water  and  use  the  yeast,  about  85  degrees,  the  yeast  b  to  be  added, 

which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.    By  and  the  vessel  is  to  be  kept  covered  up  at 

adding  a  little  salt,  and  putting  the  yeast  a  temperature  of  about  80  degrees.    The 

into  a  bottle  well  corked,  and  pmcing  it  in  fermentation  ought  to  take  place  in  about 

a  cold  situation,  it  will  keep  good  for  seve-  an  hour,  but  if  it  does  not,  more  yeast 

ral  days.  ^  must  be  added  to  assist  it.    This  artificial 

^  Bbam  Yeast.    Boil  a  pint  of  bran  and  yeast  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possiUe, 

a  small  handful  of  good  hops  in  about  two  and  beyond  twelve    hours   it   becomes 

quarts  of  water,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  sour. 

hour ;  strain  it,  and  when  lukewarm  add        Leaven.    When  yeast  cannot  be  rea- 

four  table-spoonfiils  of  beer  yeast  and  dily  obtained,    keep    a  portion   of  the 

three  of  brown  sugar;  then  put  before  dough  of  your  last  bakmg  in  a  warm 

the  fire  to  ferment,  and  bottle  for  use,  situation,  until  it  has  become  sour,  when 

keeping  it  in  a  cold  place.  it  will  serve  instead  of  yeast  to  make  the 

roTATo  Yeast.      Take   two    pounds  new  dough  rise.    K  the  leaven  has  been 

of  boiled  potatoes  well  bruised,  and  mix  kept  more  than  four  days  in  summer,  or 

them  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  eight  in  winter,  it  should  be  mixed  up 

after  passing  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  again  with  a  little  warm  water  and  floor, 

boil  tne  liquid  with  an  ounce  of  treacle,  and  be  leflb  to  ferment  for  a  few  hours,  when 

and  two  ounces  of  sugar.     When  just  it  will  be  fit  for  use.    Bread  made  firom 

lukewarm,  put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  leaven  is  considered  lighter  of  digestion 

good  beer  yeast,  set  it  before  the  fire,  and  than  that  made  from  yeast,  but  it  oom- 

bottle  off  as  above.    This  yeast  has  not,  municatea,  if  used  in  sufficient  quantity 

however,  half  the  strength  of  that  from  to  render  the  bread  very  light,  a  sour 

beer.    Another  yeast  may  be  made  by  taste  to  the  whole  of  the  baking. 
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ABS  ABS 

ABSCESS,   (CoMMov.)     By  this  is  wrungoutof  a  warm  infusion  of  emollient 

meant  the  conversion  into  matter,  or  pus,  herbs.    For  this  take 
of  the  serum  and  blood  in  the  adjoining        Camomile  flowers, 
cellular  substance,  in  consequence  of  pre-        Marshmallow  leaves,  each  two  ounces; 
vious  inflammation,  in  the  inner  sur£EU)e  of        ^^PPy  heads,  bruised,  an  ounce ; 
the  skin  and  its  surrounding  part,  and        BoiUnff  water,  two  quarts ; 

whichittflammationdidnotpassoffbyagra-  Infuse  tliem   for    a   proper  time,   then 

dual  cessation  of  all  its  symptoms,  a  cavity  pour  off  the  liquor,  ana  use  it  for  fomen- 

termed  an  abscess  having  formed  itself.  tation. 

Symptoms, — ^The   person    is    attacked         Such  tumours  as  are  slow  in  suppurat- 

with  reiterated  shiverings ;  the  inflamma-  ing,  require  stimulating  poultices,  as,  for 

toiy  appearance  ofthe  part  ceases  quickly;  instance,  those  which  are  composed  of 

a  heavy  and  dull  cold  sensation  is  felt  in  onion,  garlic,  or  galbanum,  mixed  with 

the  aflfected  port,  instead  of  the  acute  pain  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  common 

previously   experienced,    and    the   most  poultice.    Warm  plasters  of  galbanum,  in 

elevated  portion  of  the  tumoiir  appears  this  instance,  sometimes  prove  useful,  and 

soft  and  white,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  part  have  besides  the  advantage  of  not  prevent- 

hL  its  redness  increased.    Li  most  cases,  ing  the  patient  from  attending  to  the  or- 

however,  the  only  obvious  symptoms  are,  dini^  occupations, 
a  quick  subsidence  of  tlie  inflammatory        When  the  tumour  is  become  very  soft 

symptoms,  repeated  rigors,  and  a  sense  of  to  the  touch,  and  is  near  the  surface,  it  is 

weight  and  coldness  in  the  part,  followed  to  be  opened,  either  with  a  lancet,  or  a 

by  emaciation;  nocturnal  sweats,  and  other  trocar,  in  the  part  which  is  most  promi- 

hectic  signs.  nent,  care  being  taken  to  press  the  matter 

Treatment.— 'When  the  tumour  shews  perfectly  out,  after  which  the  wound  is 

an  evident  tendency  to  suppurate,  its  pro-  to  be  dressed  with  dry  lint,  and  a  pledget, 

gress  is  to  be  accelerated  by  the  applioa-'  spread  with  the  ceratum  resinse,  to  be  laid 

tion  of  warm  emollient  cataplasms,  re-  over  all.     To  support  strength,  a  fiill 

newed  tihree  or  four  times  a-day.    A  diet,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine, 

poultice  made  of  linseed,  slightly  bruised,  is  requisite.    If  the  wound  does  not  heal 

and  boiled  up  with  milk  and  water,  is  the  readily,  bark,  and  other  tonics  are  to  be 

best ;  but  when  linseed  cannot  be  obtained,  used,  till  health  is  restored, 
a  white  bread  poultice,  with  a  small  addi-        Good  pus  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 

tion  of  oil,   is  to  be  used.    Before  the  and  of  about  the  same  colour,  has  no 

cataplasm  'is  applied,  the  aflfected  part  smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste.  The  matter 

should  be  well  fomented  with  flannels  of  an  abscess  is  either  absorbed  or  dis- 
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charged,  generally  the  latter ;  m  either  a  period  of  pregnancy,  so  that  it  ia  im- 

case,  if  under  favourable  circumstances,  possible  for  the  fcetus  to  live.    Abortion 

the  cavity  is  gradually  filled  up  by  a  may  happen  at  any  period  of  pregnancy, 

healing  process,  which  is  termed  granula-  but  it  most  frequently  takes  place  about 

tion,  owing  to  the  new  parts  appearing  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.    From  the  end 

the  form  of  small  red  grains.     When  this  of  the  third  month  to  the  period  of  quick- 

ffoes  on  well,  the  granulations  are  of  a  ening,  there  is  a  greater  susceptibility; 

florid  red  colour,  and  the  cavity  becomes  consequently,  more  miscarriages  happen 

in  a  regular  maimer  entirely  filled  up ;  its  at  that  time  than  at  any  other.    Miscar- 

edges,  when  the  matter  of  the  abscess  haa  riages  generally  arise  from  fright,  sur- 

been    discharged    externally,    becoming  prise,  or  accident, 

ne^ly  even  v^th  the  sound  skin.  Symptoms, — ^Abortion  is  often  preceded 

When  the  granulating  process  is  too  by  a  general  sense  of  coldness,  slight 

slow,  it  may  be  hastened  by  taking  Cin-  pains  in  the  loins  and  the  lower  region  of 

chona  bark,  at  least  an  ounce  a-day,  and  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  by  a  slight 

by  supporting  the  system  by  a  nutritive  fever.      After   a    short    continuance  of 

diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  wine.    The  these  symptoms,  a  loss  of  blood  ensues, 

same  is  to  be  done,  when  the  pus  of  the  When  the  pregnancy  is  advanced  beyond 

abscess  is  not  of  a  good  and  proper  con-  the  third  month,  there  is  much  bearing 

sistency.  dovm  and  great  derangement  of  the  sto- 

Abscess  of  the  Liveb:  This  is  also  mach,  causing  sickness  and  &intness. 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  previous  in-  Treatment. — A  female  subject  to  ha- 
flammation  of  this  organ  not  having  gra-  bitual  abortions,  should  be  bled  just  be- 
dually  subsided.  The  symptoms  are  fire-  fore  the  usual  time  of  her  miscarrying ; 
quent  rigors  or  shiverings,  the  sense  of  she  should  likewise  keep  her  bowels  open 
weifi^ht  in  the  part  increasing ;  the  pains  with  gentle  purgatives,  make  use  of  a  spare 
are  less  acute,  but  throbbing;  the  tongue  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  veeetables,  and 
becomes  white,  and  the  countenance  is  avoid  severe  exercises  of  the  body,  and  all 
flushed.  The  treatment  consists,  first,  in  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  usual  period 
promoting  the  formation  of  proper  pus,  of  sleep  should  be  abridged;  the  bed 
by  taking  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  should  consist  of  a  hard  mattress,  in  order 
bark  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  mak-  to  keep  the  body  cool.  Moderate  exercise 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  use  of  a  generous  ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  care  being 
diet  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  had  not  to  carry  it  to  the  length  of 
which  course  is  to  be  continued  till  the  fatigue. 

suppuration  is  completed.  Secondly,  in  For  women  of  a  fiill  plethoric  habit, 
causing  the  abscess  to  discharge  exter-  besides  drawing  off  a  little  blood  firom  the 
nally,  which  is  effected  by  a  large  emol-  arm  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  throbbing, 
lient  poultice  being  constantly  kept  over  half  of  a  grain  of  digitalis  should  be  given 
the  part,  which  is  to  be  kept  well  fomented  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 
twice  a-day  previous  to  the  application  of  Women  of  weak  habits,  however, 
the  cataplasm.  The  fluid  discharged  is  should  never  be  bled ;  but,  on  the  con- 
commonly  of  a  greyish  colour,  though  trary,  be  put  on  a  generous  and  nutritive 
not  always  so.  To  facilitate  the  discharge  diet,  taking  moderate  exercise  in  a  car- 
of  the  matter,  the  belly  should  be  gra-  riage,  having  recourse  to  cold  bathing  and 
dually  compressed  by  means  of  a  proper  to  preparations  of  iron,  with  other  tonics, 
bandage.  The  dressing  is  to  be  simple,  In  every  instance  of  habitual  abortion, 
but  frequently  renewed.  Bark,  with  bit-  whatever  the  condition  of  the  female  may 
ters,  wine,  and  a  nutritive  diet,  are  to  be,  it  will  be  essential  that  the  greatest 
close  the  cure.  This  disease  should  never  attention  be  paid  to  avoid  exciting  causes, 
be  treated  otherwise  than  under  the  direc-  As  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
tions  of  a  medical  man.  human  frame  which  demands  the  greatest 

Abscess  of  the  Lungs.    This  disease,  possible  care,  and  the  best  medical  treat- 

which  has  likewise  its  origin  in  the  pre-  ment,  we  merely  notice  its  general  outlines, 

vious  inflammation  of  the  organ,  almost  and  abstain  from  noticing  the  various  me- 

always  terminates  fiitally.      There    are  dicines  which  may  be  had  recourse  to,  for 

many  pretended  specifics,  but,  unfortu-  they  can  only  be  used  under  medical  ad- 

nately,  the  cases  of  success  are  rare  in-  vice,  and  according  to  the  peculiar  symp- 

deed.  toms  of  the  patient. 

ABORTION.    By  this  is  meant  the  ACID,  PRUSSIC.    This  acid  exisU 

if  the  contents  of  the  womb  at  in  a  natural  state  in  hitler  almonds,  the 
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kernels  of  apricots,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  reduced,  according  to  circumstances,  by 

of  the  peach,  &c.,  from  which  it  may  be  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  as  equal 

extracted  by  distillation.    It  has  a  sweet  parts  of  spiritus  tenuior,  and  rose  or  elder 

taste,  smelfs  like  bitter  almonds,  and  is  flower  water.    If  the  tubercles  are  much 

Tery  poisonous ;  producing  convulsions  re-  inflamed,  and  many  of  them  pustular,  the 

sembling  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  death.  effect  of  a  very  acrid  lotion  would  be  to 

Alkaline  salts,  and  other  stimulants,  are  produce  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  some 
proper  remedies  for  an  over-dose  of  prussic  extent,  and  to  excite  inflammatory  red- 
acid.  The  spirit  of  ammonia,  largely  di-  ness  in  the  adjoining  skin.  As  the  in- 
luted  with  water,  is  to  be  forced  down  the  flammatory  disposition  subsides,  half  a 
throat,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  grain  to  one  grain  of  the  muriate  of  mer- 
drachms.  Brandy,  ether,  and  camphor,  cury,  dissolved  in  spirit,  is  often  useful, 
may  also  be  employed.  Diluted  acetous  acid,  and  the  liquor  am- 

Prussic,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  been  moniae  acetatis,  afford  also  an  agreeable 
used  with  success  in  many  cases  of  dys-  stimulant,  in  proper  proportions.  £i  slight 
pepsia,  &c.,  as  a  sedative,  but  its  effects  cases,  a  lotion  of  sulphur,  by  pouring  boil- 
are  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  doubtAil  ing  water  over  it,  and  allowing  it  to  in- 
whether  it  ought  ever  to  be  administered,  fuse  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours — a  quart 
In  the  first  place,  the  preparations  of  it  of  water  being  added  to  about  an  ounce  of 
vary  materially,  and  it  is  so  liable  to  broken  sulphur — ^has  often  been  found  use- 
c\mge  from  keeping,  particularly  fVom  ful,  especially  in  removing  the  duskiness 
exposure  to  light,  that  its  strength  can  and  roughness  in  the  &ce  connected  with 
rarely  be  ascertained  with  certainty ;  but  this  disease. 

the  greatest  danger  of  prussicacid  as  a  The  general  health  does  not  usually 
medicine  is,  that  what  would  be  a  per-  suffer,  even  under  the  aggravated  forms 
fectly  safe  dose  for  one  person,  would  de-  of  this  disorder.  Many  persons,  however, 
stroy  another ;  and  medical  science  has  when  labouring  under  this  eruption,  are 
furmshed  no  rules  by  which  we  may  as-  liable  to  disorders  of  the  stomach,  to 
certain  the  dose  to  be  administered  with  haemorrhoids,  and  even  to  pulmonary 
safety.  Apparently  weak  persons  have  consumption.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
taken  five,  or  even  ten  drops,  of  what  is  eruption  is  frequently  to  be  ascribed  to 
called  the  medicinal  prussic  acid,  without  some  irregularity  of  diet,  or  to  swallow- 
apparent  effect,  whereas  half  that  quantity  ing  some  cold  substance  when  overheated, 
lias  proved  almost  fatal  to  others  who.  Frequent  purgatives,  which  are  often  re- 
judgmg  by  their  general  bodily  strength,  sorted  to  to  remove  the  disorder,  are  of  no 
ought  to  have  taken  the  same  dose  with  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  tend 
impunity.  to  augment  the  disease  in  feeble  habits. 

ACN*E,  OR  Blotched  Face.     This  is  Internally,  medicines  ar§  generally  sup- 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  distinct,  posed  to  effect  very  little ;  however,  m 
hard,  and  inflamed  blotches,  which  remain  some  inveterate  cases,   amelioration  has 
foraconsiderablelength  of  time,  and  often  been  observed  when,  in  addition  to  the 
suppurate  very  slowly  and  partially.  They  external  treatment  above  named,   small 
appear  on  the  face,  particularly  on  the  doses  of  soda,   sulphur,   and  antimony, 
forehead,  temples,  and  chin,  and  some-  have  been  given  in  the  foUov^dng  manner, 
times  also  on  the  neck,   shoulders,   and  with  very  good  effect :  take 
upper  part  of  the  breast ;  but  never  de-  Washed  sulphur,  half  a  drachm ; 
scend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  to  Subcarbonate  of  soda,  from  one  scruple 
the   extremities.     The  eruption   occurs  to  half  a  drachm ; 
mostly  in  persons  of  sangume  tempera-  Tartarized  antimony,  the   sixth  of  a 
ment,  and  in  the  early  part  of  life,  from  grain. 

the  age  of  puberty  to  thirty-five.     It  is  Mix  them.     This  powder  is  to  be  taken 

common  to  both  sexes ;   but  the  most  morning  and  night.     Or, 

severe  form  of  it  is  observed  in  young  Take  subcarbonate  of  soda,  twenty-five 

men.    Persons  attacked  by  this  disease  grains; 

frequently  enjoy  good  health,  and  cannot  Washed  sulphur,  two  scruples ; 

refer  the  cutaneous  eruption  to  any  obvious  Antimonial  powder,  one  grain, 

cause.  This  affection  being  generally  local.  Mix  them,  and  take  this  powder  twice 

is  to  be  treated  by  external  applications  daily. 

only,  and  the  most  proper  are  those  of  a  Tlie  diet  in  indurated  blotches,  should 

gentle  stimulating  nature ;  such,  for  in-  be  good,  light,  and  nutritious,  but  not 

stance, as  contain  alcohol,  strengthened  or  stimulating;    consisting  of  animal  a' 
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fix>d,  with  well-dresBed  vege-  giddiness,  headache,   lethargy,  fiiinting, 

tables,  wine  and  fermented  liquors  being  convulsions,  and  general  torpor, 

omitted,  or  taken  with  great  modera-  Immediately  on  discovering  a  person 

tion.  who  has  been  suffocated  by  any  land  of 

ADDER,  Thb  Bits  of  teos.    The  deleterious  fume,  the  windows  and  doors 

symptoms  attending  the  bite  of  the  adder,  ought  to  be  opened,  and  the  body  un- 

are  acute  pain  in  we  wounded  parts,  to-  dressed  and  exposed  freely  to  cool  air, 

gether  with  a  considerable  degree  of  swell-  being  supported  at  the  same  time  in  a 

mg,  which  is  at  first  red,  but  becomes  leaning  posture  on  a  chair;  after  a  little 

afterwards  livid,  and  diffuses  itself  over  time  it  must  be  covered  with  flannel  or 

the  neighbouring  parts.    After  a  short  blankets,  the  &ce  be  sprinkled  with  me- 

time,  thie  constitutional  symptoms  make  gar,  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  cold 

their   appearance;   the  person   becomes  water.     Vinegar  properly  diluted  with 

fiiint ;  the  pulse  is  small,  and  intermitting ;  cold  water,  may  be  introduced  through  a 

nausea  and  vomiting  ensue ;  the  skin  1^  flexible  catheter.    After  each  application 

a  yellow  tinge ;   and  death  not  unfre-  of  vinegar  and  water,  the  skin  ought  to  be 

quently  is  the  result.    The  bite  of  the  rubbed  with  flannel,  or  a  soft  brush,  the 

snake,  or  adder,  of  this  country,  however,  temples    and  insides  of  the  nostrils  be 

is  not  violent  in  its  symptoms,  nor  does  it  stimulated  by  applying  volatile  spiriti, 

often  prove  flital.  and  bottles  filled  with  vrarm  water  he  laid 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  a  case  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  leaving  the  person 
of  this  nature  is  to  prevent  the  absorption  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  undisturbed  state. 
of  the  virus  into  the  system,  by  means  of  Clysters,  consisting  of  vinegar  and  water, 
a  ligature  above  the  part,  and  by  de-  wfll  be  useful ;  and,  on  the  return  of  life, 
stroying  the  virulence  of  what  has  been  an  inclination  to  vomit  should  be  pro- 
introduced  into  the  wound,  by  means  of  moted  by  a  feather  dipped  in  oil,  while 
scarification,  cupping,  excision,  caustic,  gentle  mction  is  to  be  continued  at  in- 
or  the  application  of  soap  lees,  volatile  tervals.  The  first  symptoms  indicating  a 
alkali,  or  the  spiritus  ammonia  succina-  happy  change  vnll  be  foaming  at  the 
tus ;  and  employing,  at  the  same  time,  mouui,  and  shivering  of  the  whole  body, 
strong  diaphoretics  internally,  in  order  to  especially  after  the  effusion  of  cold  water. 
determine  to  the  surfi^ce.  As  an  exter-  Bloodletting,  and  the  artificial  introduc- 
nal  application,  a  poultice  of  quick-lime,  tion  of  air  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a 
with  oiland  honey,  has  been  recommended,  pipe  or  bellows  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
as  has  likewise  a  cataplasm  of  garlic,  are  also  to  be  tried.  These  efforts  should 
This  last  has  also  been  given  internally  not  be  hastily  abandoned,  as  persons  have 
virith  some  advantage.  To  allay  the  itch-  recovered  after  lying  In  an  insensible 
ing  and  inflammation,  the  parts  may  be  state  for  some  days, 
bathed  frequently  with  a  solution  of  AFFECTION,  Painful,  or  the 
opium  in  water,  or  with  the  liquor  plumbi-  Nerves  op  the  Face.  The  most  fre- 
acetatis  sufficiently  dilated.  It  will,  at  quent  seat  of  the  affection  is  the  nerves 
the  same  time,  be  necessary  to  make  use  over  the  cheek-bone,  just  below  the  eye ; 
of  some  cooling  laxative  and  a  spare  diet,  the  nose,  upper  lip,  teeth,  and  gums. 
Where  pustules  arise  on  the  parts  that  Sometimes  tne  forehead,  and  temple,  and 
have  been  bitten,  opening  them  with  a  inner  edges  of  the  eye,  and  even  the 
lancet  about  the  third  day,  and  letting  globe  of  the  eye  itselj^  are  first  affected. 
out  the  v^ratery  matter,  will  beproper.  The  lower  jaw  and  tongue  are  sometimes 

AERIAL    POISONS.      The    fumes  affected  m  addition  to  the  ^aita  alieadj 

arising  from  many  of  the  metals  in  a  state  named. 

of  fusion,  or  aerial  solution,  are  extremely  The  true  cause  of  tins  disease  has  not 

pernicious.      Those  from  arsenic  cause  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained, 

dryness  of  the  tongue,  a  sense  of  suffoca-  Treatment.      The    most    certain  and 

tion,  headache,  vomiting,  &c.    The  frimes  powerful  remedy  which  has  been  em- 

from  mercury  are  also  highly  deleterious  ;  ployed  in  this  most  painful  disease  is  bel- 

the^  occasion  salivation,  tremors,  para-  tadonna;  from  two  to  three  gnunsofthe 

lysis,  and  extreme  weakness.    Those  aris-  extract,  or  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of 

ing  from  lead  occasion  asthma,  pains  in  the  tincture,  in  any  vehicle,  every  four  or 

the  chest  and  body,  paralysis,  &c.  five  hours,  during  the  paroxysm,  to  adults  ,* 

The  first  symptoms  which  the  person  the  dose  being  diminished  when  ease  is^^ 

"»«s  on  inhaling  air  vitiated  with  cured.    Carbonate  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from 

-)ther  deleterious  fumes    are  ten  grains  to  a  scruple,  has  also  be^  ad* 
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ministered  with  good  effect.    As  an  ex-  apoplexy,  nevertheless,  sometimes  takes 
ternal  remedy,  kurel  leaves  sewn  to^-  place  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other, 
ther,  and  laid  at  night  upon  the  part,  atter  and  in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected 
wanning  them  by  the  fire,  frequently  pro-  with  palsy  is  somewhat  c<»ivulsed. 
duces  a  very  satisfactory  effect.  Treatment, — ^In  apoplexy  from  plethora, 
AFTER-PAINS  Ot'  ACCOUCHE-  notime  should  be  lost  in  employing  power- 
ME^T.     Shortly  after   delivery   these  ful  remedies,  the  chief  of  which  is  early 
pains  usually  come  on,  and  the^  are  fre-  and  copious  bloodletting,  to  lessen  the 
quently  very  severe.    The  quicker  the  pressure  on  the  brain.    On  the  person*s 
accoudiement  has  been,  the  slighter  do  being  seized  with  the  fits,  care  must  be 
these  in  general  prove.    When  the  after-  taken  to  remove  all  pressure  fix>m  about 
pains  are  so  troublesome  as  to  deprive  the  the  neck,  to  support  him  in  as  erect  a 
patient  of  rest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad-  position  as  possible,  and  to  allow  a  free 
minister  opiates  joined  with  other  anti-  admission  of   cool    air.    After    general 
spasmodics,  in  the  following  manner :  take  bleeding,  leeches  may  be  applied,  if  ne- 
Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce ;  cessary,  to  the  temples,  and  when  suffi- 
Tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  thirty  cient  evacuations  have  been  procured  by 
to  thirty-five  drops ;  these  means,  we  may  apply  a  large  blister 
Castor,  hiuf  a  drachm ;  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  smidl  ones  to 
Sjrup  of  violets,  two  drachms.  the  extremities,  together  with  cataplasms 
Mix  them.    This  draught  is  to  be  taken  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  warm  fomienta- 
about  bed-time.     Or,  take  tions.    If  the  power  of  swallowing  re- 
Castor,  five  grains ;  mains,  some  active  purgative  should  be 
Camphor,  three  grains ;  given,  as  follows  : — Take 
Opium,  one  grain  and  a  half;                        Compound    infusion    of    senna,    four 
Confection   of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  ounces; 
form  a  bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  at        Tartrate  of  potass,  six  drachms ; 
bedtime.                                                       Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms  ; 
Heated  cloths  or  bladders  filled  with        Syrup  of  buckthorn,  three  drachms, 
warm  water,  may  be  applied  as  an  exter-  Mix  them,  and  let  the  half  be  taken  for  a 
nal  fomentation.      These  means  are  to  dose ;  to  be  repeated  after  «n  hour  or  two, 
be  assisted  by  keeping  up  a  sufficient  if  necessary.     Or, 
pressure  on  the  belly  by  means  of  a  broad        Dissolve  gamboge,  three  grains,  in 
bandage.                                                            Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce, 

APOPLEXY.     This  disease  consists  and  add, 

in  a  sadden  diminution,  or  abolition  of  all        Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms ; 
the  senses,  external  and  internal,  and  of        Mix  them  for  a  draught,  by  mouth,  in 

all  voluntary  motion;  whilst,  at  the  same  divided  portions,  and  at  proper  intervals, 
time,  the  heart  and  lungs  continue  to  per-  ,  so  as  not  to  excite  any  vomiting ;  but,  if 

form  their  action.     !m  general  it  may  not,  a  couple  of  drops  of  croton  oil  are  to 

readily  be  distinguished  from  intoxica-  be  put  on  the  patient's  tongue,  and  then 

tion,  by  the  patient  not  being  roused  by  a  strong  lavement  be  administered,  for 

shouting  in  his  ear,  by  applying  volatile  which  ^ike 
spirits  to  his  nostrils,  or  by  shaking  or        Senna  leaves,  three  drachms ; 
pinching  him.  Pure  water,  one  pint ; 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at  Boil  them  slowly  imtil  reduced  to  half  a 

an  advanced    period  of   Ufe,  and  most  pint,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add, 
usually  on  those  who  are  of  a  corpulent        Sulphate  of  soda,  one  ounce ; 
habit,  with  a  short  neck,  and  large  head,        Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 
and  who  lead  an  inactive  life,  make  use  of   Mix  them  for  a  clyster.    Or, 
a  fiiU  diet,  or  drink  to  excess.    Young        Take  compdimd  extract  of  colocynth, 
persons  are  not,  however,  exempt  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm ; 

apoplexy.  Compoimd   infusion  of  senna,  eleven 

The  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy  is  ounces; 

most  frequently   a    compression   of  the        Castor  oil,  one  ounce, 

brain,  produced  either  bv  an  accumula-  Mix  them,  and  inject  this  clyster  imme- 

tiou  of  blood  or  serum.    Sometimes,  how-  diatel^. 

ever,  the  immediate  cause  is  only  nervous-        This  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  or 

ness,  or  a  particular  condition  of  the  sto-  four   hours,  imtil  sufficient  evacuations 

mach.     Although    the    whole  body  is  have  been  procured.    Stimuli  of  various 

affected  with  the  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  kinds,  such  as  volatile  salts,  and  cordials, 
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as  they  determine  the  circulation  to  the  unaccompanied  by  any  expectoration,  it 

head,  are  not  advisable.  is   known  by  the  name  of  the  dry  or 

But,  although  stimulants  are  improper  spasmodic  asthma.    The  symptoms  usu- 

in  apoplexy  arising  from  other  causes,  still  ally  continue   till  towards  the  approach 

they  may  be  employed  with  great  safety  of  the  morning,   and  then  a  remission 

and  utihty  in  tnose  cases  where  it  pro-  commonly  takes  place;  the  breathing  be- 

ceeds  from  any  narcotic  poison,  as  opmm,  comes  less  laborious,  and  more  fall,  and 

and  others,  taken  either  into  the  stomach,  the  person  speaks  and  coughs  with  greater 

or  having  otherwise  been  applied  to  the  ease. 

body ;  but  even  in  such  cases,  proper  Causes. — ^Asthma,  especially  the  spas- 
evacuations  should  be  procured.  The  modic,  is  usually  brought  on  by  almost 
external  stimulants  in  general  use  are,  everything  which  increases  the  action  of 
volatile  spirits  applied  to  the  nose  and  the  heart,  and  stimulates  the  mucus  mem- 
temples,  rubifacient  ointments  to  the  branes.  Thus  it  is  produced  by  intense 
breast  and  back,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and  heat,  severe  exercise,  strong  mental  emo- 
the  throwing  cold  water  over  several  parts  tions,  full  meals,  stimulating  drinks,  cold 
of  the  body,  first  carrying  the  person  into  and  damp  air,  and  by  dyspepsia,  or  irrita- 
the  open  air,  which  always  proves  useful  tion  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  some 
in  apoplexies  of  this  kind.  instances  it  proceeds  from  an  hereditary 

Those  who  from  a  plethoric  state  of  the  predisposition,  and  in  others  from  malcon- 

blood  are  disposed  to  apoplexy,  will  act  formation  of  the  chest.     The  sudden  ac- 

prudently  in   confining  themselves  to  a  cession  of  the  paroxysms,  generally  after 

very  spare  diet,  carefufly  abstaining  from  the  first  sleep,  their  returning  at  intervals, 

strong  liquors.    Liquid  nutriment  is  pre-  and  the  sense  of  tightness  about  the  chest, 

ferable  to  solid,  and  the  body  ought  like-  occasioning  the  patient  to  get  into  an  erect 

wise  to  be  kept  open  by  some  gentle  laxa-  posture,  and  to  fly  for  relief  to  the  cold 

tive,  taken  occasionally.    Nothing  tight  air,  will  readily  distinguish  asthma  from 

should  be  worn  round  the  neck  when  in  other  diseases. 

bed ;  the  head  ought  to  be  supported  at  a        Treatment. — ^We  should  endeavour  to 

proper  height ;  the  feet  should  be  kept  moderate  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms, 

warm  and  dry,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and,  when  they  are  subsided,  to  prevent 

and  cold  avoided.  their  recurrence. 

APPETITE,  THE  Loss  or,  o»  Ano-        To  moderate  the  severity  of  the  parox- 

BEXiA.    A  want  of  appetite  and  loathing  ysms,  one  cannot  employ  a  more  effica- 

of  food  is  not  usually  an  original  affec-  cious  mean  than  the  inhaling  warm  steam 

tion,  but  it  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  some  frequently  from  an  inhaler,  or  the  spout 

other  disease,  such  as  acidity  in  the  sto-  of  a  teapot.     An  infusion  of  chamomile 

mach,  or  dyspepsia,  and  is  therefore  to  be  flowers,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ether, 

obviated  by  aromatics,  bitters,  bark  joined  may  be  used  on  the  occasion.    In  spas- 

with  sulphuric  acid,  preparations  of  iron,  modic  asthma,  smoking  tobacco,  or  stra- 

&c.  monium,  has,  in  some  cases,  proved  very 

When  spontaneous,  as  where  the  sto-  beneficial.    Ether  and  opium,  taken  in- 

mach  is  loaded  with  bile,  or  crudities,  temally,  have  been  found  most  usefiil; 

an  emetic  in  the  evening,  with  some  kind  but  their  value,  particularly  that  of  the 

of  stomachic  purgative  the  next  morning,  latter,  is  frequently  much  enhanced  by 

will  seldom  fail  to  eifect  a  cure.  combining  it  as  foUows : — Take 

ASTHMA,    OR    Angina    Pectoeis.        Camphor  mixture,  ten  drachms ; 
This  disease  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of        Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  forty  to  sixty 
the  lungs,  which  comes  on  by  paroxysms,  drops ; 

most  generally  at  night,  and  is  attended        Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops, 
by  a  frequent,  difficult,  and  short  respira-  Make  them  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken 
tion,   together  with  a  wheezing   noise,  every  four  or  six  hours, 
tightness  across  the  chest,  or  a  cough;  all        Purging  is  attended  with  the  same  in- 
of  which  symptoms  are  much  increased  jurious  effects  as  breeding;  but  as  cos- 
when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  posi-  tiveness  must,  be  obviated  by  a  proper 
tion.    Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  ap-  attention  to  diet,  and  where  this  proves 
pears  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  insufficient,  by  the  employment  of  gentle 
predisposition.     When  the  disease  is  at-  laxatives,  therefore  the  following  emol- 
tended  with  an  accumulation  and  dis-  lient  clyster  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
charge  of  humours  from  the  lungs,  it  is  vantage: — During  the  paroxysm,  when 
called  the  humid  asthma ;  but  when  it  is  there  is  costiveness,  take 
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Compound  decoction  of  marshmallow,  Powder  of  foxglove,  six  grains ; 

Mixture   of  assafoetida,   of  each  ^re  Compound  squill  pill,  two  scruples ; 

ounces;  Syrup  of  tolu,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce.  mass. 

Mix  them  for  a  clyster.  To  be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  of  which 

The  fetid  gums,  particularly  assafoetida,  ^®*  *^«  patient  take  one  three  or  four  times 

in  the  following  combination,  have  also  "*"7' 

been  much  employed  in  those  cases  of  These  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed 

asthma  where  a  spasmodic  difficulty  of  during  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,     in  "the 

breathing  is  obvious  : — Take  intermission,  tonics,  such  as  the  cinchona 

Assafoetida  mixture,  bark,  bitter  infdsions,  chalybeate  waters. 

Camphor  mixture,  of  each  six  drachms ;  and  preparations  of  iron,  as  the  ferri  sub- 

Spint  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops ;  carbonas,  and  ferri  sulphas,  should  be  had 

Tincture  of  opium,  nine  drops.  recourse  to.     Whatever  preparation   of 

Mix  them,  and  let  tins  draught  be  taken  iron  may  be  employed,  it  should  always 

every  four  or  six  hours.  be  given  in  small  doses  at  first ;  its  use 

As  the  free  passage  of  air  is  obstructed  ™J^^*  ^^  ^  suspended  for  a  time,  and 

in  some  species   of  asthma  by  a  lodg-  ^^^  draughts,  with  opium,  be  substi- 

ment  of  mucous  matter,  the  expulsion  of  *^*^d. 

this  may  be  promoted  by  the  administra-  ^  addition  to  the  tonics,  exercise,  with 

tion  of  pectorals ;  such  as  gum  ammoniac,  »  c'^ge  of  air,  a  nutritive  but  moderate 

squills,  combined  as  follows :— take,  ^®*'  and  an  airjr  bed-room,  will  much 

Mixture  of  ammonia,  five  ounces ;  ^^^  recovery  of  health. 

Oxymel  of  squills,  three  drachms ;  , .  ^^  **^®  mtervals  of  the  attacks,  it  will  be 

Wme  of  tartarized   antimony,   forty  *"?%  necessary  for  the  patient  to  avoid 

^pg  .  the  various  exciting  causes,  to  keep  the 

Distaied'  vmegar,  half  an  ounce.  bowels  in  a  proper  state,  to  guard  against 


)ugh  or  shortness  of  breath  is  trouble-  ^      ^^^   ^^^  ea/y- considering  that 

some :  or.  take.  ^  i.i5      •     •          x  •    ^                     °i 

Mku^  of  aUionia,  one  ounce ,  w  J^^^^^^^r^r.'  """^  '^^ 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  ^^*i^i!STr         """"^  ^^ 

,      ,        .                                   ^  ous,  and  fermented  uquors  are  injurious. 

xrr^^   i?  A«*-«:-«j  ^^^^^^^    4i4^^^r>  T®*  would  likewise  be  objectionable,  from 

Wme  of  tartanzed  antmiony,  fifteen  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  dnmk  warm,  and  thus 

Syrup^f  tolu;  one  drachm.  weakening  the  nerves  of  the  stomach; 

M^L,andtakethedraughteverysix  fi'S^^rXKiS 

A  decoction  of  madder  root   has,  in  ^^ '?f^f„^^„r*li™*^°^  I^?^^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

some  instances,  been  used  with  advantage,  of  aU  kinds  usually  agree  with  them. 

When  the  patient  is  much  troubled  ATROPHY,  or  Atrophia.  This 
with  flatulency  of  the  stomach,^  acidities,  means  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  body, 
and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  it  will  usually  attended  with  a  loss  of  appetite 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  absorbents,  and  impaired  digestion,  depression  of  spi- 
with  stomachics  and  bitter  infusions,  rits  and  general  lanj^uor. 
Diaphoretics — such  as  tartarized  anti-  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  apt  to 
mony,  or  opium  combined  with  ipeca-  be  attacked  with  this  complaint  before 
cuanha,  may  be  given  in  that  species  of  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but  par- 
asthma  which  is  dependent  upon  pulmonic  ticularly  in  large  and  populous  cities,  and 
irritation.  The  use  of  the  foot  beith,  with  those  who  are  employed  in  maniifisustories, 
mustard,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  A  where  their  occupation  and  confinement 
combination  of  digitalis  with  opium  has  reduce  and  enervate  them, 
proved  highly  advantageous  in  spasmodic  The  causes  which  commonly  give  rise 
asthma,  when  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  to  atrophy  are,  a  poor  diet,  unwholesome 
grain  of  each,  every  four  or  &Ye  hours,  air,  scrofulous  disposition,  severe  evacua- 
Jn  thepitoitous  asthma,  squills,  combined  tions,  abundant  secretions,  worms,  a  free 
witii  foxglove,  as  in  the  following  pre-  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  mental  un- 
scription,  might  be  more  advisable: —  easiness.  Sometimes,  however,  emacia- 
Take  tion  comes  on  vrithout  any  evident  cause. 
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It  also  very  frequently  arises   from   a  Infusion  of  gentian,  three  ounces  and  a 

morbid  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  half; 

brought  on  by  a  scrofulous  inflammation,  Tincture  of  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce ; 

in  children.  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  half  a  drachm ; 

Symptoms. — ^Lassitude  on  the  slightest  Mix  them,  and  let  a  child^s  rooodFul  be 
exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  wasting  o£  the  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day.    Or,  take 
muscular  flesh,  paleness  of  the  counte-  Infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces 
nance,  with  swelling  and  prominence  of  and  a  half; 
the  abdomen,  dropsical  appearance  of  the  Tincture  of  Columba,  three  drachma; 
lower  extremities,  and  a  fetid    breath,  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple, 
manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  Of  this  mixture,  a  child's  spoonful  to  be 
the  disease.    When  these  symptoms  have  taken  twice  in  the  day. 
ccmtinued  for  a  little  time,  they  are  fol-  When  atrophy  arises  as  a  consequence 
lowed  by  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  suckling,  the  curative  indications  are, 
of  the  countenance,  heat  and  dryness  of  to  restore  the  wasted  strength,  and  to 
the  skin,  a  feeble  and  quick  pulse,  thirst,  quiet  or  remove  the  fever.    If  the  child 
great  debility,  fretfulness,  and  disturbed  be  at  the  breast,  it  must  be  weaned  im- 
sleep.     In  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  mediately ;  the  patient  must  live  on  milk, 
atrophy  is  often  accompanied  with  an  en-  broths,  jellies,  sago,  salop,  Indian  arrow- 
largement  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  root,  and  tapioca,  with  eggs  and  a  mode- 
then  costiveness  or  purging,  and  remit-  rate  quantity  of  animal  food  for  dinner. 
ting  fever,  are  also  prevailing  symptoms.  Wine  in  moderation  may,  however,  be 

Treatment, — In  all  cases  of  atrophy,  the  taken.    Lastly,  a  course  of  the  bark,  or 

patient  should  make  use  of  food  that  is  bitters,  with  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion ;  it  should  myrrh,  and  chalybeate,  might  be  advan- 

be  taken  oflen,  but  in  a  small  quantity  at  tageously  entered  upon, 

a  time.     He  should  at  the  same  time  However,  where  there  is  any  inflamma- 

breathe  a  pure,  dry,  and  wholesome  air,  tory  action  of  the  lungs  going  on  at  the 

aking  such  moderate  exercise  every  day  same  time,  the  diet  must  be  con£ned  to 

as  his  strength  will  admit.  vegetables  and  milk,  leaving  out  the  bark 

To  assist  the  digestive  powers,  it  will  and  other  Intters,  but  substituting  koa- 

be  proper  to  put  him  under  a  course  of  tives  and  the  saline  mixture,  with  nitre, 

stomachic  bitters,  bark,  and  chalybeates;  combined  with  small  nauseating  doses  of 

mild  laxatives,  repeated  at  certain  inter-  tartarized  antimony, 
vals,  will  also  be  necessary. 

In  children,  the  principal  treatment  in  BLADDER,  (ActTTB  Ikflammatioh 

such  cases  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  re-  of.)     This  disorder  consists  in  tension 

moving  the  obstructions  in  the  lymphatic  and  pain  over  the  part,  with  a  flrequent 

system,  and  to  effect  a  resolution  of  the  desire  and  difficulty  of  evacuation,  or  a 

indurated  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and,  total  suppression,  with  tenesmus.    It  is 

lastly,  to  strengthen  the  system  and  esta-  seldom  a  primary  affection,  but  it  arises 

blish  a  good  digestion.    Among  the  first —  -in  consequence  of  infkumnation  in  the 

viz.,  for  the  removing  6f  the  obstructions,  'neighbouring  parts.  It  is,  however,  some- 

are  indicated  the  mercurial  and  antimo-  times  occasioned  by  a  suppression  of  the 

nial  preparations,  as  also  frictions  to  the  natural  evacuation,  consequ^it  over-dis^ 

abdomen,  and  the  employment  of  a  tepid  tention  of  the  bladder,  or  by  a  stone  of 

salt-water  bath.     The  hydrargyri  sub-  considerable  size  being  lodged  in  the  latter, 

murias  is  the  best  mercunal  preparation,  Treatment,^^On  the  first  ooming  on  of 

and  it  may  be  given  with  some  purga-  this  complaint,  a  quantity  c£  blood,  pro- 

tive—such  as  rhubarb,  to  be   continued  portionable  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and 

in  small  doses  till  there  be  some  fiivour-  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  oadit 

able  change  in  the  feel  and  size  cxf  the  immediately  to  be  taken  avray;  and  if 

belly.  the  first  bleedilig  does  not  afford  oonai- 

The  emaciated  state  to  which  the  child  derable  relief,  uie  operation  should  be 

is  reduced  will,  even  if  the  obstruction  repeated  on  the  same  day,  or  on  the  next 

should  be  removed,  require  the  aid  of  at  farthest.    Aflerbleedmg,wemayinake 

tonics.    To  strengthen  the  stomach  and  use  of  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  wans 

the  alimentary  canal,  we  must  have  re-  decoction  of  emollient  herba,  or  a  bladder 

course  ^  to  bitter  infiisions,  joined  with  filled  with  warm  water,  to  be  kept  cod- 

aromatics,  bark,  and  steel,  as  in  the  fol-  stantly  applied  over  the  part  wiudi  is 

'-•TUg  combinations  :— Take  painful ;  and  by  way  of  internal  fbmaita- 
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tion,  an  emollient  clyster  may  be  injected  the  blood  flows  only  from  one  nostril ; 

repeatedly.  but  in  some  cases  it  is  discharged  from 

The  intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by  both,  then  shewing  a  more  aggravated 

gentle  aperients,  employed  in  the  follow-  state  of  the  disorder. 

ing  manner,  as  frequenuy  as  the  occasion        Causes. — ^Persons  of  a  sanguine  and 

may  require,  as  constipation  ought  chiefly  plethoric  habit,  and  not  yet  advanced  to 

to  be  guarded  against : — Take  manhood,  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 

Manna,  half  on  ounce ;  with  this  complaint.     Peculiar  weakness 

Tartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms ;  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  the  decline 

Warm  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  life,  may  also  be  considered  as  predis- 

Tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm.  posing  causes.     Great  heat,  violent  ezer- 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.    Or,  take  tion,  external  violence,  particular  postures 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce ;  of  the  body,  as  well  as  everything  which 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  determines  the  blood  to  the  head,  are  to 

Fennel  water,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  be  looked  upon  as  its  exciting  causes. 

Tincture  of  jalap,  fifty  drops.  Bleeding  of  the  nose  comes  sometimes 

Mix  them  as  a  draught.  on  without  any  previous  warnings;  but  at 

Should  these  means  not  afford  relief  to  others  it  is  preceded  by  a  pain  and  heavi- 

the  patient,  he  ought  then  to  be  put  fire-  ness  in  the  head,  tingling  in  the  ears, 

quently  into  a  warm  bath,  continuing  him  flushing  of  the  fa^oe,  heat  and  itching  in 

in  it  for  about  fifteen  minutes  each  time,  the  nostrils.    In  some  instances  a  cold- 

The  remedy  will  thus  produce  a  powerful  ness  of  the  feet,  shivering  of  the  whole 

determination  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  body,  together  with  costiveness,  are  ob- 

and  greatly  increase  the  action  of  the  served  to  precede  it. 

cutaneous  exhalants.  Treatmeat  —  Bleeding   of    the    nose 

Mild  diaphoretics,  such  as  the  saline  should  not  be  suddenly  stopped  when  it 

draught  combined  with  tartarized  auti-  comes  on  in  persons  in  good  health,  who 

mony,  will  at  the  same  time  be  proper.  are  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit,  or  when 

In  consequence  of  some  previous  in-  it  relieves  any  other  disorder,  and  does 

fiammation,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  not  proceed  so  fiur  as  to  induce  debility. 

bladder  now  and  then  becomes  thickened.  But  when  it  arises  in  elderly  people,  or 

indurated,  or  ulcerated,  and  a  consider-  returns  too  frequently,  or  when  it  conti- 

able  quantity  of  mucus,  mixed  with  pus,  nues  till  the  patient  becomes  fiunt,  it 

passes  off  with  the  urine,  giving  to  it  the  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  as  quickly  as 

appearance  of  whey,  and  now  and  then  possible.    To  effect  this,  the  person  is  to 

blood  is  discharged.  be  exposed  freely  to  cool  air,  and  to  be 

In  the  treatment  of  such  chronic  cases,  placed  nearly  in  an  erect  position,  with 

the  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  prevent  his  head  somewhat  inclined  backwards ; 

any  collection  of  ieces  in  the  rectum,  by  to  drink  fireely  of  cold  liquors,  and  to 

means  of  some  cooling  laxative,  taken  make  use  of  an  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

from  time  to  time ;  to  abeite  pain,  by  small  Besides  these  means,  he  may  immerse  his 

doses  of  opium ;  and  to  inject  the  bladder  head  in  water  impregnated  with  ammonia 

two  or  three  times  a  day  with  warm  water,  muriata,  or  common  salt,  and  sniff  vinegar 

or  some  emollient  decoction,  by  means  diluted  with  cold  water  frequently  up  the 

of  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  with  a  bottle  nose,  or  inject  some  astringent  lotion,  as 

of  the  same  material  fitted  to  it.     Some  the  following,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  into 

of  the  balsams,  such  as  the  copaiba,  tere-  the  nostril : — Take 

biothina,  &c.,  may  be  advisable.    Where        Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm ; 

there  is  reason  to  suspect  scirrhosit^,  the        Acetate  of  lead,  ten  grains ; 

extractum  conii,  or  hyoscyami,  will  be        Distilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

proper   medicines,    in   addition   to    the  Mix  them  for  an  injection.    Or,  take 

tbrmer.  Powdered  alum,  two  drachms ; 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE   NOSE,        Rose  water,  six  ounces ; 
(Epistaxis.)    In  the  nose,  there  is  a  con-        Distilled  vinegar,  one  ounce, 

siderable  net-work  of  blood-vessels  ex-  Mix  them,  and  use  the  liquor  as  a  wash 

panded  on  the  internal  surfiu^e  of  the  or  injection. 

nostrils,  and  covered  only  with  a   thin        Should  the  bleeding  continue,  a  piece 

tegument :  hence,  upon  any  determination  of  lint,  dipped  either  in  a  solution  or  the 

of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  ordi-  sulphate  of^copper  in  water,  or  of  the  sul- 

nary  to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  those  of  phate  of  iron  m  brandy,  may  be  intro- 

the  nose  are  easily  ruptured.    In  general,  diiced  up  the  nostril.  A  tent,  wetted  with 
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the  oompound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  posed  to  proceed  from  torpor  of  the  retina 

afterwards  rolled  up  in  equal  parts  of  alum  of  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerves,  which 

and  sulphate  of  zinc,  should  be  tried,  upon  suiTer  so  much  from  the  strong  reflected 

the  failure  of  the  former.     One  of  the  rajs  of  the  sun  by  day  as  not  to  be  sus- 

most  powerful  remedies  in  this  case,  how-  ceptible  of  the  Sunt  bght  which  the  night 

ever,  is  charcoal,  which  may  be  applied  furnishes.    In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 

by  means  of  tents,  first  moistened  with  connected  with  some  derangement  of  the 

water,  and  then  dipped  in  the  powder;  liver. 

but  in  slight  cases  it  will  answer  by  being  Symptoms, — ^It  becomes  apparent  to- 
taken  like  snuff.  wards  evening  with  a  dimness  of  sight, 

To  assist  the  effect  of  all  such  applica-  which  mdufdly  increases  as  the  night 
tions,  a  little  cold  water  should  be  approaches ;  and  the  darker  it  gets,  so 
sprinkled  on  the  face  of  the  patient.  Whilst  much  more  indistinct  does  vision  become, 
these  steps  are  being  taken,  the  body,  if  Treatment. — Evacuation,  both  by  bleed- 
necessary,  is  to  be  kept  open  with  cooling  ing  and  purging,  has  been  recommended, 
purgatives ;  and  the  patient  is  carefully  but  they  have  proved  rather  hurtful  than 
to  avoid  all  those  circumstances  which  useful.  The  eye  should  be  washed  sevenl 
might  either  determine  the  blood  to  the  times  a  day,  by  means  of  an  eye-cup,  with 
head,  or  prevent  its  free  return  from  it.  cold  water,  or  some  gentle  astringent 

When  the  complaint  is  of  long  dura-  ^  coUyrium— as,  take 
tion,  the  following  medicines    may  be  ^     Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  eight  to  fifteen 

tried : — Take  grains ; 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  six  ounces ;  Bose  water,  four  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm.  Mix  them. 

Shake  them  together ;  and  of  this  mix-  The  patient  is  to  wear,  at  the  same 

ture  take  three  large  spoonfuls  every  third  time,  a  ereen  silk  shade  over  his  eyes, 

hour.     Or,  take  and  avoid  all  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to 

Diluted    sulphuric   acid,    twenty-four  any  great  glare  of  light. 

drops ;  In  cases  where  the  night  blindness  is 

Pure  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  connected  with  scurvy  or  any  derange- 

Syrup  of  roses,  two  drachms ;  ment  of  the  liver,  &c.,  the  use  of  the  re- 

l^ncture  of  opimn,  fifteen  drops.  ruvian  bark  internally,  joined  with  vale- 
Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  rian  and  chalybeates,  might  be  proper. 
or  four  times  a  day.  BLOODY  URINE,  or,  HiEMATU- 

After  the  bleedmc^  has  ceased,  the  pa-  BIA.     This  disease  is  sometimes  ooca- 

tient  must  be  carenil  not  to  remove  the  sioned  either  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or 

tents,  (or  plugs  of  lint,)  or  the  clotted  blood,  some  violent  exertion — such  as  hard  riding 

but  should  allow  them  to  come  away  of  and  jumping ;  but  it  often  arises  from  a 

themselves,  and  to  keep  himself  as  quiet  small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kidney 

as  possible.  or  ureter,   which,   by    its    irregularity, 

Where  bleeding  from  the  nose  arises  wounds  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  part  it 

in  adults  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  a  fre-  comes  in  contact  with ;  in  which  case  the 

quent  use  of  cooling  purgatives,  and  an  blood  discharged   is    usually  somewhat 

antiphlogistic  regimen,  wiU  probably  pre-  coagulated,  and  deposits  a  sediment  of  a 

vent  any  return  of  the  complaint.  dark  brown  colour,  resembling  tHegrounds 

When  it  is  occasioned  by  the  suppres-  of  coffee, 

sion  of  some  accustomed  evacuation,  such  Symptoms, — A  discharge  of  blood  by 

as  the  menses,  or  the  haemorrhoids,  this  urine,  when  proceeding  from  the  kidney 

is  to  be  restored,  if  possible ;  but  if  we  do  or  ureter,  is  commonly  attended  with  an 

not  succeed,  some  other  discharge,  by  acute  pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  the 

means  of  either  an  issue  or  seton,  must  l>e  back,  and  some  difficulty  in  evacuating, 

substituted.  When  the  blood  proceeds  immediately 

BLINDNESS  IN  THE  NIGHT,  or  from  the  bladder,  it  is  usually  accom- 

NYCTALOFIA.      In  this  disease  the  panied  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  at 

sight  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 

the  day  time,  but  a  total  blindness  takes  The  treatment  of  hsematuria  is  to  he 

place  by  night ;  from  which  occurrence  according  to  the  causes  which  have  occa- 

it  derives  its  name.  sioned  it.    If  it  has  been  in  consequence 

Causes, — ^This  disorder  is  peculiar  to  of  some  external  injunr,  such  as  a  blow 

the  inhabitants  of  trq^ical  duiates,  and  or  fiill,  or  when  the  patient  is  of  a  foil  and 

the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  sup-  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed, 
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giving  at  the  same  time  a  couple  of  table-  ^ther,  or  rectified  spirit,  applied  in 

spoonfuls  of  an  acidulated   infusion  of  such  a  manner  as  to  fiivour  its  speedy 

roses,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  dis-  evaporation,  and  thereW  the  abstraction 

solved  in  it,  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  of  heat,  is  also  a  very  efficacious  remedy, 

employing  also  some  gentle  purgative —  When  there  is  no  exposure  from  a  sepa- 

siich  as  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts,  every  ration  of  the  skin,  aether  or  rectified  spirit, 

second  or  third  day,  to  keep  the  body  somewhat  diluted,  may  be  evaporated  from 

open.    If  the  haemorrhage  stiU  continues,  the  skin,  by  keeping  a  piece  of  thin  linen 

opium,  in  small  doses,  must  be  made  use  cloth  wetted  therewith  over  the  burned 

d  every  four  or  six  hours.    Where  there  parts,  and  moistening  it  from  time  to  time ; 

is  any  deposit  of  slimy  purulent  matter  in  but  when  the  part  has  been  deprived  of  its 

the  urine,  there  ought  to  be  taken  about  natural  covermg  in  consequence  of  the 

half  a  drachm  of  uva  ursi  in  powder,  three  injuir,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  imme- 

times  a  day,  the  patient  making  at  the  diatelyover  it  a  piece  of  thin  bladder,  and 

same  time  use  of  the  double  acidulated  then  the  linen  cloth  as  before,  keeping  it 

soda  water  for  conunon  drink.     When  continually  moist,  by  squeezing  a  sponge 

the  cause  of  it  is  a  stone  either  in  the  wetted  with  the  evaporating  liquid  over 

kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder,  it  is  only  to  be  it.   As  long  as  the  pam  and  the  heat  lasts, 

cured  by  removing  the  cause ;  but  as  this  this  should  be  contmued ;  but  as  soon  as 

may  not  be  always  practicable,  the  symp-  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  the  process 

toms  might  be  moderated  by  making  the  of  evaporation  must  be  discontinued,  lest 

SEitient  drink  plentifully  of  mucilaginous  a  greater  loss  of  heat  be  occasioned  to  the 

quors — such  as  thick  barley  water,  solu-  whole  frame  than  is  consistent  with  life 

tions  of  ^um  acacia,  or  a  decoction  of  and  health. 

marshmaUows  sweetened  with  honey ;  by  But  in  order  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure 

taking  small  doses  of  opium  joined  witn  rest,  as  there  is  generally  a  severe  shock 

refrigerants ;  and  by  throwing  up  the  in-  given  to  the  nervous  system  in  injuries 

testines  an  emollient  clv^ter.  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  well  to  have 

BURN^S  and  SCALDS.    In  almost  all  recourse  to  opiates,  in  such  doses  as  shall 

there  arises,  soon  after  its  occurrence,  a  be  found  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  severity 

sense  of  coldness,  amounting  to  shivering,  of  the  pain  and  nervous  irritation.  When 

which  commonly  soon  goes  off;  but  when  much  lebrUe  heat  ensues,  gentle  laxatives 

the  injury  has  been  more  violent,  the  and  cooling  draughts  should  be  taken, 

shivering  is  severe  and  long  continued.  If  the  parts  become  lividjand  black,  so  as  to 

Treatment, — ^In  all  accidents  fr^m  scalds  threaten  the  coming  on  of  a  mortification, 
and  burns,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  then  the  cinchona  bark  and  wine,  with 
importance  to  apply  a  remedy  at  the  in-  other  suitable  means,  must  be  resorted  to. 
stent ;  for  by  this  means  the  violent  an-  In  ordinary  bums  and  scalds,  a  com- 
guish  is  allayed,  and  vesication,  which  in  mon  and  very  good  domestic  remedy  is 
scalds  of  some  extent  lay  the  foundation  the  pulp  of  a  raw  potatoe,  grated  and  laid 
for  a  tedious  cure,  is  thus  in  a  great  degree  over  the  part.  A  better  pLui,  however,  is 
prevented.  Of  the  remedies  most  quickly  to  mix  up  potatoe  flour  with  milk  or 
to  be  procured  on  such  occasions  is  that  of  cream,  and  lay  it  on  very  thick,  repeating 
plungmg  the  part  which  has  sustained  the  this  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  all 
accident,  without  a  moments  delay,  into  pain  has  ceased.  Cotton  wool  laid  thickly 
very  cold  water,  or  pumping  upon  it.  over  bums  and  scalds,  is  by  many  medical 
The  transition  from  torture  to  ease  will  men  considered  an  almost  sovereign  re- 
then  be  rapid ;  and  after  the  injured  part  medy ;  and  certainly  very  important  cures 
has  been  placed  in  the  water  for  some  time,  have  been  effected  by  it. 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it  with  linen 

rags,  moistened  with  water,  passing  over  CANCEB.    A  cancer  is  an  ulcer  of 

them  from  time  to  time  streams  of  air,  the  very  worst  kind,  with  an  uneven  sur 

by  means  of  a  small  tube  or  bellovra,  until  face,  and  ragged  and  painful  edges  ;  it 

a  sense  of  freezing,  or   a   considerable  spreiEuls  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  discharges 

degree  of  cold,  arises.     The  parts  may  a  thin  acrimonious  matter,  and  has  a  very 

farther  be  smeared  over  with  a  feather  fetid  smell. 

dipped  in  the  oily  liniment  prepared  as  Symptoms, — Cancer  usually  begins  vnth 

follows : — Take  a  small  swelling  in  the  gland,  unaccom- 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces ;  panied    by  pain    or  any  discoloration ; 

Lime  water,  six  ounces.  it  gradually  increases  both  in  size  and 
Mix  them.                                                  •  hardness,  in  process  of  time  is  attended 
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with  lancinating  pains,  and  with  varicose  Or,  take 

swellings  of  the  surroundinff  veins.    Oc-  Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce ; 
casioniSy  it  remains  in  this  mdolent  state  DistUled  vinegar,  one  ounce ; 
for  some  time,  hut  in  other  instances  it  Solution   of  suhacetate   of  lead,  one 
proceeds  on  to  suppuration  with  ^eat  drachm; 
rapidity,  and  fi)rms  an  ulcer.    It  has  heen  Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms, 
supposed  that  its  malignity  is  in  proper-  K  these  means  are  not,  after  a  fair  trial, 
tion  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.   When  attended  with  relief,  a  slight  course  of 
the  disease  begins  to  advance,  the  whole  mercury,  as  mercurial  friction  in  the 
sur&ce  of  the  swelling  puts  on  a  purple  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  gland,  to- 
shining  appearance ;  and  in  this  state  it  gether  with  small  doses  of  hydrargyri 
continues  till  ulceration  is  about  to  take  submurias,  internally,  joined  with  anti- 

{^lace.      The    superincumbent    parts    at  mony,  should  then  he  tried,  at  least  when 

ength  g^ve  way  to  ulceration,  and  the  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  be 

patient  experiences   a  temporary  relief,  assisted  by  a  decoction  of  guaiacmn,  sas- 

from  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  safras,  sarsapariUa,  and  mezereon. 

matter.    If  the  ulceration  be  extensive,  it  When  no  advantage  has  been  derived 

will  be  observed  that,  while  one  part  of  from  any  of  the  means  mentioned,  and  the 

the  sore  is  undergoing  a  sloughing  pro-  tumour  is  hastening  on  to  ulceration,  the 

cess,  another  will  be  active  in  throwing  only  effectual  remedy  then  left  is  the 

forth  luxuriant  granulations  of  a  loose  and  complete  removal  vnth  the  knife.    When 

spongy  texture.     These  changes  appear  this  has  not  been  done,  and  suppuration 

sometimes  to  alternate  wdth  each  other  and  ulceration  is  already  going  on,  efforts 

upon  the  ulcerated  sur&ce,  and  in  their  are  to  be  directed,  first,  to  correct  the 

further  progression  give  rise  to  consider-  fetor  and  acrimony  of  the  discharge;  to 

able  haemorrhage.  defend  the  adjacent  parts  from  its  effects ; 

Cancer  of  thb  Bkeast  is  chiefly  a  and  third,  to  quiet  the  pain,  and  lessen  the 

disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life ;  from  irritability  of  the  sore. 

hity  to  fifty  years  is,  perhaps,  the  most  The  first  of  these  intentions  is  to  be 

frequent  period  of  its  occurrence.  answered  by  washing  the  ulcer  with  ma- 

When  the  part  has  once  arrived  at  a  riatic  acid  diluted  with  three  times  its 

state  of  ulceration,  it  quickly  puts  on  its  weight,  or  more,  according  to  the  irrita- 

malignant  character.    The  pain  attendant  bility  of  the  sore,  and  then  aj^ying  a 

on  the  disease  in  its  different    stages,  carrot  poultice,  or  the  cataplasma  carbcois, 

though  varying  in  degree,  is  yet  always  of  which  is  composed  of  about  half  a  pound 

that  peculiar  darting  kind  which  belongs  of  the  common  bread  poultice,  witii  two 

to  cancer.  ounces  of  wood  charcoal,  in  very  fine 

Climate  appears  to  have  some  degree  of  powder.  The  charcoal  should  be  taken 
influence  in  predisposing  to  cancer.  In  fresh  from  the  fire,  and  powdered  very  fine 
cold  northerly  regions  it  is  not  only  more  as  soon  as  cool,  and  then  put  immediately 
frequent,  but  also  less  tractable.  It  has  into  a  bottie  and  corked,  in  order  that  it 
been  observed  that  cancerous  affections  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  To  obtain 
are  most  prevalent  in  persons  of  a  scrofu-  the  second  object,  strict  attention  should 
lous  constitution.  Cancer  arises  most  fre-  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  by  dressing  or 
quently  from  some  external  injury,  such  covering  the  ulcer  with  mild  cerates,  com- 
as a  blow,  but  is  now  and  then  also  to  be  posed  of  calamine,  or  the  acetate  of  lead ; 
met  with  as  the  consequence  of  previous  and  the  third  purpose,  of  quieting  the 
inflammation,  excited  by  other  causes.  pain  and  lessening  the  irritability  of  the 

Treatment, — ^In  order  to  allay  pain  and  sore,  is  to  be  obtained  by  fomenting  it 

irritation,  and  probably  thereby  retard  the  with  a  decoction  of  poppies,  and  then  ap- 

progress  of  the  disease,  we  may  employ  plying  a  cataplasm  of  hemlock,  as  also  by 

opium  internally,  and  likewise  externally,  the  internal  use  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus 

mixed  with  preparations  of  lead,  as  follows:  at  the  same  time.    Henbane  and  night- 

— Take  shade  have  also  been  employed  in  ex* 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  one  temal  applications,  as  weU  as  hemlock, 

ounce ;  When  used  in  this  way,  the  leaves  are  to 

Suhacetate  of  lead,  thirty  drops ;  be  boiled  in  milk,  so  as  to  form  a  decoc- 

Pure  water,  two  ounces ;  tion  sufficiently  strong,  and  with  this  the 

Tincture  of  c^ium,  one  drachm  and  a  wrt  must  be  frequently  fomented.    As  a 

half;  local  application  in  external  cancer,  such 

Mix  them  for  a  lotion.  as  of  the  lip,  breast,  &c.,  lint  dimied  in  a 
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solutionof  thesubcarbonate  ofsoda — ^viz.,  Treatment, — ^A  generous  diet,  with  a 

take  liberal  use  of  wine  and  bark,  in  combina* 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  three  drachms ;  tion  with  snake-root,  together  with  opiates 

Extract  of  henbane,  two  drachms ;  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure  rest,  will  be 

Distilled  water,  made  warm,  eight  the  best  internal  remedies  in  this  corn- 
ounces  ;  plaint.  Warm  fomentations  with  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  ulcerated  surface,  re-  Poppy  heads,  and  with  an  addition  of  a 
Dewing  it  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry,  has  little  rectified  spirit,  and  a  cataplasm  of 
sometimes  been  attended  with  good  e£fect,  bark  and  yeast  over  the  whole  tumour, 
occasioning  the  discharge  to  assume  a  which  ought  to  be  renewed  every  four 
compaiatively  healthy  appearance ;  the  hours,  are  the  best  external  applications. 
size  of  the  ulcer  being  mucn  reduced,  and  If  the  tumour  should  not  disperse  on  a 
the  pam  lessened.  fiur  trial  of  these  means,  but  on  the  con- 

The  preparations  of  iron  used  exter-  traiy  shew  an  evident  tendency  to  ulce- 
nally  in  ulcerated  cancers,  are  the  carbo-  rate  and  degenerate  into  a  cancer,  then 
nate,  the  phosphate,  oxypho^hate  and  the  sooner  it  is  extirpated,  the  better  will 
acetate.  The  best  mode  of  applying  them  it  be  for  the  patient.  In  most  cases,  how- 
is  to  blend  them  with  water,  to  the  con-  ever,  the  remedies  here  indicated  wUl  suf- 
sistence  of  a  thin  paste,  with  which  the  fice ;  thay  never  £edl  with  what  is  called 
smhce  of  the  ulcer  should  be  covered,  the  common  bcnl. 

and  the  application  in  general  be  renewed  CATALEPSY.   (Catalspsis.)    This 

in  twenty-four  hours.   The  general  effects  disease  is  that  state  of  the  muscular  sys- 

of  iron,  when  used  in  cases  of  ulcerated  tem  in  which  the  person  loses  voluntary 

cancer,  are  a  speedy  mitigation  of  pain,  motion,  and  commonly  also  the  use  of  tlie 

an  amendment  in  the  appearance  of  the  five  senses,  but  preserves  the  mobility  of 

sore,  and  the  correction  of  the  fetor,  with  the  muscles,  and  keeps  the  exact  position 

a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  discharge,  wherein  they  are  attacked. 

In  every  species  of  open  cancer,  the  air  Causes. — These  are  mostly  of  a  general 

should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible ;  a  nature.     Suppressed  catamenia,  worms, 

covering  of  double  oiled  silk  should  there-  and  painful  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  terror, 

fore  be  applied  over  the  dressing.  griei^  disappointment,  profound  medita- 

CAKD)E  APPETITE.     (Bcumia.)  tion,  anger,  &c.,  have  all  been  observed 

In  this  disorder  the  person  is  affected  with  to  have  occasicmed  attacks  of  catalepsy. 

an  insatiable,  and  almost  perpetual  desire  Women  are  more  frequently  attacked  by 

of  eating,  in  which,  if  he  is  not  indulged,  it  than  men.    It  sometimes  changes  into 

he  is  apt  to  fall  into  fiunting  fits.  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  melancholia,  and 

Causes, — ^These  are  supposed  to  be  acid  has  been  known  sometimes  to  terminate 

in  the  stomach,  and  too  great  a  sensibility  fttally  in  a  few  days. 

or  peculiar  affection  of  the  nervous  coats  Treatment. — Tms  must  be  governed  in 

of  it  a  great  measure  W  reference  to  the  cause 

TreatmeTU. — ^When  a  ravenous  appetite  of  the  miJady.    K  it  proceeds  ftom  pie- 
is  occasioned  by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  it  thora,  the  vessels  should  be  unloadea  by 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  an  emetic,  with  cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ca- 
the  use  of  aUcsdies  aftier  it.    Where  it  is  thartics,  blisters,  a  seton,  or  an  issue  must 
owing  to  the  peculiar  power  of  the  stomach  be  used.    Wben  arising  from  causes  of  a 
of  dissolving,  assimilating,  and  disposing  debilitating  nature,  tonics  joined  with 
of  the  idiment,  its  contractile  power  would  aatbpasmodics  will  be  prq)er. 
probably  be  allayed  by  oil,  fisit  meats.  During  the  paroxysms,  stimulating  ca- 
opiates,  and  a  free  use  of  tobacco,  which'  taplasms  may  be  applied  to  the  palms  of 
latter  may  both  be  chewed  and  smoked,  the  hands  and  soles  <n  the  feet.    Internally 
The  liquor  potassae,  administered  in  doses  may  be  administered  musk,  joined  with 
of  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  volatiles  in  the  following  manner : — ^Take 
in  a  little  veal  broth,  and  repeated  twice  Musk  mixture,  three  ounces ; 
or  thrice  a  day,  might  have  a  good  effect.  Pennyroyal  water,  two  ounces ; 
This  ravenous  appetite  is,  when  not  in  Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  drachms ; 
great  excess,  merely  a  symptom  of  indi-  Tincture  of  valerian,  half  an  ounce, 
gestion.  Mix  them,  and  let  two  table-spoonfuls  be 

CARBUNCLE.    (Anthbax.)     This  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

IS  an  inflammatory  tumour,  which  seldom  Animal  magnetism  has  been  recentiy 

suppurates  perfectiy,but  discharges  a  thin,  tried  in  this  malady,  and  it  is  pretended 

acrid  humour.  with  success.    We  cannot,  however,  w 
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that  the  proofs  ofthe  cures  which  have  been  to  local  blood-letting  by  leeches,  after 

adducea  are  such  as  ought  to  diminish  the  which  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  blister 

doubt  entertained  of  the  reality  of  animal  over  the  part  affected.    To  encourage  per- 

mi^etism  as  a  curative  process.  spiration  and  expectoration,  it  will  be  good 

CATARRH.      (Catabbhus.)      This  to  administer  small  and  often  repeated 

consists  in  an  increased  excretion  of  mucus  doses  of  antimonials,  or  other  diapluiretics, 

from  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  as,  take 

and  bronchia.        ^  Juice  of  lemon,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 

^5TO?tom«.— This  disease  usually  comes  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  half adrachm; 

on  with  a  duU  pam,  or  sense  of  weight  m  -pme  water,  five  ounces ; 

the  forehead,  a  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  a  Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  and  a 

fullness  and  heat  m  the  nostrils,  which  i^, 

symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  the  dis-  Syrup  of  tolu,  half  an  ounce, 

tillation  of  a  thin  acrid  fiuid  from  these  ^«^,.      .  ,       ,       ,                 «, 

parts,  together  with  a  soreness  in  the  Of  this  mixture  two  W  spoonfuk  are  to 

Schea,   hoarseness,    frequent   snee2dnff,  be  taken  every  three  hours.    Or,  take 

some  ^fficulty  of  breathing,  a  dry  cough.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an 

loss  of  appetite,  general  lassitude  over  the  ounce ; 

whole  body,  and  chilliness ;  tovirards  even-  Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce; 

ing  the  pulse  becomes  considerably  quick-  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  eighteen 

ened,  and  a  slight  degree  of  fever  arises.  drops ; 

In  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  the  cough  Syrup  of  marshmallows,  two  drachms. 

is  attended  with  an  excretion  of  mucus,  Mix  them  as  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every 

which  at  first  is  thin,  white,  and  expecto-  four  hours. 

rated  with  some  difficulty ;  but  becoming  Th^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^y^^^  medicines  may  be 

gradually  thicker,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  assisted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  muci- 

is  at  length  throvm  off  wath  greater  ease  laginous  diluted  Uquors  and  acidulated, 

and  less  cou^g.                   .     ,^  ,   ,,  being  confined  at  the  same  time  to  bed. 

Caiwc*.— The  application  of  cold  to  the  Twenty  drops  of  liquor  voMl  coniu 

body  seems  evidently  to  be  the  remote  g^rvi  in  fialf  a  pint  of  wine  whey,  when 

cause  of  tiie    disease.      The  immediate  tannin  bed,  wfll  soon  bring  on  a  profuse 

cause  of  tiie  catarrh  seems  to  be  an  m-  g^g^t.  When  neutral  salts  are  sufficiently 

creased  afflux  of  flmds  tothenaucus  mena-  ^^^^^  ^^^i  water  and  taken,  a  copious 

brane  of  the  nose,  fiiuces,  and  bronchia,  m  perspiration  is  likevrise  procured.  Half  an 

consequence  of  some  degree  of  mflamma-  ^^^^^^  ^f  vmegar,  saturated  with  ammonia 

tion  m  these  parts.                        ^        ,.  until  the  effervescence  has  ceased  (as  in  the 

It  attacks  persons  ^aU  ages  and  consti-  j^      ^  ammonia  acetatis,)  and  taken  every 

tutaons,  but  more  pwlacularly  the  yomig,  ^wo  or  three  hours,  vriU  serve  this  purpose 

and  those  who  have  had  any  fomeraff^^  very  weU.    Nitre  is,  however,  a  medicine 

tion  of  the  lungs ;  it  may  fOso  teke  place  ^hfch,  when  the  discharge  is  t»o  thin,  or 

at  any  time  of  the  year,  when  tibere  are  ^^            -^^^^^  ^he  loug^nng. 

sudden  changes  of  the  weather  from  heat  ^  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  togs  and 

S?    ^    ^     T       Mj    i^    1      i»xT-*   j»  fauces  may  likewise  be  assisted  by  ad- 

Treaimefa.--Jnmi[d  attacks  of  this  dis-  ministering  pectorals,  such  as  squills  and 

ease,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  re-  ammonmc,  m  the  foUowing  forms  :- 

course  to  the  aid  of  medicme.    In  general  ^'ake 

it  vrill  suffice  to  be  confined  to  the  bed,  ,,.  ^         ^             .1.                -„/i 

and  to  use  an  abstemious  reghnen,  drink  Mixture  of  ammomac,  five  ounces  and 

plentifully  of  warm  diluent  mucilaginous  ^  *  am;          .„    ,   ,- 

fiquors,  sich  as  barley-water,  thiTgruel,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  "^  «^^- 

&c.,  acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  Of  this  mixture  two  dessert  spoonfula  mar 

lemon  juice,  or  crystal  of  tartar;  but  in  be  taken  now  and  then,  or  when  the  cow 

violent  attacks,  where  there  is  a  great  dif-  is  troublesome.    Also  by  aj^lying  to  the 

ficulty  of  breathing,  much  fever,  and  a  lungs  and  fiuices  the  steams  arising  from 

full  and  frequent  pulse,  it  will  be  neces-  warm  vinegar  and  water,  by  means  of  the 

sary  to  employ  various  medicines  in  order  spout  of  a  large  teapot,  or  a  ninnel  inverted 

'  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  general  in-  over  a  basin. 

flammation.  When  the  cough  is  troublesome,  and 

In  such  cases  blood-letting  and  anti-  there  is  great  soreness  in  the  throat,  the 

pUo^tic  remedies.    If  the  difficulty  of  Mowing  remedies  may  be  used  with 

breatning  is  great,  we  should  have  recourse  advantage : — ^Take 
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Muc3age  of  gum  acada,  five  ounces ;  Opiates  should  also  be  employed  to  miti- 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  one  oimce ;  gate  the  cough,  and  tomes  to  support 

Synip  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce ;  strength* 

Extract  of  henbane,  three  grains ;  There  is  still  another  species  of  catarrh, 

Solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  cold,  with  which  persons  advanced  in 

half  a  drachm.  life  are  apt  to  be  afSicted.    They  are 

Mix  them,  and  of  this  emulsion  the  patient  seized  with  a  cough,  which  at  lengtn  be- 

maj  take  a  large  spoonful  frequently.  comes  habitual  and  chronic,  continuing 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  for  many  years,  and  becoming  extremely 

abated,  opiates  will  afford  effectual  relief;  distressing.    Its  attacks  are  most  common 

particularly  when  the  rest  is  disturbed,  an  early  in  tiie  morning,  and  the  suffbrer  is 

opiate,  in  the  following  form,  should  be  thrown  into  fits  of  coughing,  which  last 

given  at  bed  time : — ^TaJ^e  a  long  time,  and  are  only  terminated  by 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three  a  free  expectoration  takmg  place,  when 

drachms ;      ^  relief  is  immediately  obtained.    The  next 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  one  ounce ;  morning,  however,  the  same  distressing 

Syrup  of  tolu,  one  drachm;  symptoms    again  appear,  and   thus  the 

lincture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  strength    of  the   person  ,  is  nearly  ex- 

yHs.  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  on  hausted. 

going  to  bed.     Or  take.  It  seems  to  arise  from  an  unusual  quan- 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  twelve  tity  of  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs,  which, 

grains.  by  impeding  respiration,  or  irritating  these 

If  costiveness  prevails  in  the  course  of  parts,  produces  the  coueh.    When  the 

the  disease,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  oomplamt  is  protracted,  the  expectoration 

gentle  laxatives.  ceases,  the  slan  gets  cold,  the  pulse  small 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  fluttering,  the  person  becomes  drowsy, 

is  much  affected,  it  may  be  smeared  ex-  the  face  tumid  and  discoloured,  the  lips 

tenally,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  little  livid,  and  the  breathing  more  and  more 

tallow,  or  spermaceti  ointmenj;.  difficult,  till  at  last  suffocation  ensues. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  cool-  Treatment — A  combination  of  squill 

ing  and  spare,  as  water-gruel,  chicken-  and  gum  ammoniac,  in  the  following  form, 

broth,  beef-tea,  vegetables,  &c.    But  it  will  be  mroper  in  this  species  of  catarrh,  or 

sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  inflam-  cold : — ^Take 

matoiy  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  weak-  Gum  myrrh,  in  powder,  one  drachm ; 

ttess  is  left,  with  an  increased  secretion  Gum  ammoniac,  half  a  drachm ; 

from  the  lungs,  which  may  continue  for  Powdered  squill,  ten  grains ; 

many  months,  without  the  least  appear-  Syrup  of  tolu,  a  sufficiency  to  fbrm  the 

ance  of  purulence.    In  such  cases,  the  mass,  vmich  is  to  be  divided  into  pills  of 

person  is  to  avoid  all  fresh  exposures  to  five  grains  each,  and  two  to  be  taken 

cold,  and  be  always  warmly  clothed.  When  mommg  and  night.     Or, 

the  disease  has  been  running  on  for  some  Dissolve  myrrh,  half  a  drachm,  in 

considerable  time,  or  has  become  habitual  Pure  water,  one  ounce ;  then  add 

altogether,  the  person    should  continue  Mixture  of  ammoniac,  five  ounces; 

long  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  go  early  Oxymel  of  squill,  half  an  ounce ; 

to  bed  at  night.  He  is  likewise  to  abstain  Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  two 

from  wine,  and  all  food  which  is  hard  of  dnichms. 

digestion;  to  breathe  as  pure  open  air  as  Mix  them,  and  take  a  large  spoonful  twice 

poss^ile,  and  to  use  gentle  exercise  daily,  or  thrice  a  day. 

on  horseback  if  possible.  Tonics  will  likewise  be  useful  in  the 

Much  henefit  has  been  derived  in  some  combination  of  sulphate  of  iron  v^th  sub- 
instances  of  chronic  catarrh,  by  using  a  carbonate  of  potass  and  myrrh.  Opium, 
warm  bath,  but  particularly  tne  vapour  by  checking  the  expectoration,  might 
ba^.  When  the  secretion  of  the  chest  is  prove  prejudicial.  Digitalis,  in  the  n>l- 
gradually  lessened,  and  debility  alone  re-  lowing  form,  is  likely  to  produce  much 
mains,  the  vapour  bath  may  be  alternated  benefit : — TaJce 

with  the  cold  one,  using  tne  latter  tvnce.  Mixture  of  ammoniac,  ^ve  ounces  and 

and  the  vapour  bath  once  a  week.    A  con-  a  half ; 

fttant  extco^ial  irritation  on  the  chest  should  Oxymel  of  sauill,  half  an  ounce ; 

at  the  same  time  be  kept  up  by  plasters  of  Tincture  of  roxglove,  forty  drops. 

Burgundy  pitch,  to  which  a  little  cam|)hor  Mix  them,  and  let  a  large  spoonful  be 

may  be  added,  and  dso  by  blistering,  taken  from  time  to  time,  when  either  the 
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cough  or  shortness  of  breath  is  trouble  a  small  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine  has 

some.  been  previously  made;  after  wHch,  soft 

CHICEXN-FOX.  (Vabiceixa.)  This  linen  is  to  be  applied,  moistened  with 

disease,  like  the  small-pox,  seems  to  be  camphorated  spirits,  or  any  of  the  foUow- 

the  consequence  of  some  specific  conta-  ing  embrocations: — ^Take 

gion,  and  affects,  like  the  otner,  a  person  Alum,  two  drachms ; 

but  once  during  life.  Distilled  vinegar. 

The  chicken-pox  is  preceded  by  chilli-  Proof  spirit,  of  each  half  a  pint 
ness,  followed  by  flushmgs  and  heat,  pains  Mix  them.    Or,  take 
in  the  head  and  back,  tmrst,  restlessness,  Compound  camphor  liniment, 
and  a  quick  pulse ;  but  at  other  times  no  Soap  liniment,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
such  symptoms  are  perceptible.  About  the  Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drachms, 
second  or  third  day,  the  pustules  become  Mix  them ;  and  let  them  be  kept  on  con- 
ned with  a  watery  fluid,  and  about  the  stimthr. 
fifth  day  they  usuaUy  dry  awa^.  When  the  swel^gs  break,  pooitiees 

Treatment, — ^In  general  it  is  only  ne-  and  emollient  ointments  may  be  applied 
cessary  to  make  use  of  a  spare  diet  on  the  for  a  few  days,  but  should  not  be  persisted 
first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  to  in  long,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce  excres- 
take  one  or  two  cooling  purgatives  after-  cences,  which  it  will  be  difficult  after- 
wards ;  but  should  the  fever  be  high^  it  wards  to  remove.  Hie  occasional  appli- 
will  then  be  advisable  to  have  the  patient  cation  of  caustic  to  the  edges,  and  the 
take  frequent  small  doses  of  some  antimo-  dressing  the  sore  daily  with  the  unguentum 
nial,  with  saline  draughts,  and  nitre, — as  hydrargyri  nitratis,  will  effectually  pre- 
adyised  under  the  head  of  simple  fever ;  vent  any  excess  of  granulation.  Should 
drinking  at  the  same  time  plentifully  of  this  unguentum  be  of  too  strong  a  nature, 
cold  diluting  liquors,  and  to  keep  the  body  it  may  be  easily  reduced  by  a  small  addi- 
open  with  gentie  laxatives,  or  emollient  tion  of  spermaceti  ointment, 
clysters.  CHOLERA^  ob  Vomiting  Aim  Pueg- 

CHILBLAIN.  (Pernio.)  This  is  a  inc.  Frequent  and  violent  diseharges  of 
painful  inflammatory  swelling,  of  a  deep  bilious  matter,  both  upwards  and  down- 
purple,  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the  wards,  with  painful  gripings,  constitute 
fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme  the  disease  caUed  cholera  morbus, 
parts  of  the  body  are  subject,  on  being  Symptoms, — ^The  disease  usually  comes 
exposed  to  a  severe  degpree  of  cold.  The  on  with  nausea,  soreness,  pain,  distentaon 
pam  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pungent  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and  acute 
and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  succeeded, 
insupportable  itching  attends.  In  some  after  a  time,  by  a  severe  and  frequent  vo- 
instances  the  skin  remains  entire,  but  in  miting  and  purging  of  bilious  matter,  heat, 
others  it  breaks,  and  discharges  a  thin  thirst,  a  hurried  re^iration,  and  a  ire- 
fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been  Quent,  but  weak  and  fluttering  pulse. 
very  great  and  long-continued,  the  parts  When  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these 
affected  are  apt  to  mortify,  and  to  slough  s3rmptoms  gradually  cease  after  a  day  or 
off,  leaving  a  foul,  ill-conditioned  ulcer.  two,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  debilitated 

Cautes. — ^As  has  been  stated,  a  severe  and  exhausted  state ;  but  where  the  dis- 

degree  of  cold.    Children  and  old  people,  ease  proceeds  with  much  violence,  there 

are,  however,  more  liable  to  be  troubled  arises  great  depression  of  strength,'with 

witiii  chilblains  than  those  of  a  middle  cold  sweats,  considerable  anxiety,  a  hur- 

age;  such,  also,  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  ried  and    short   respiration,   cramps  in 

are  remarked  to  suffer  severely  from  them,  the  legs,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 

Treatment — The  best  mode  of  prevent-  hiccups,  with  a  sinking  and  irregolarity 

ing  these  affections  is  to  avoid  with  much  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly  terminates  in 

care  any  exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  On  the  death. 

approach  of  winter,  those  who  are  subject  Causes, — A  specific  contagion,  and  the 

to  chilblains  should  be  careful  to  cover  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold.    In 

the  parts  which  are  apt  to  be  injured  with  some  instances  the  disease  has  been  oh- 

woollen  gloves  and  stockings,  and  not  ex-  served  to  proceed  from  obstructed  perspi- 

pose  the  hands  or  feet  too  precipitately,  ration,  and  also  from  food  which  has  passed 

when  cold,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  readily  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  from 

heat.    As  soon  as  any  part  is  perceived  to  unripe  fruits,  and  acrid  ingesta. 

be  affected,  it  vrill  be  proper  to  rub  it  well  Treatment, — From  the  very  irritable 

vrith  warm  spirits  of  rosemary,  to  which  state  of  the  stomach  on  the  .fint  attack  of 
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the  disease,  it.  will  be  necessary  to  make  testines,  after  the  violence  of  the  attack 

the  patient  drink  plentifully  of  diluent  has  somewhat  subsided,  columba  root  and 

liquors,  such  as  barley-water,  rice-gruel,  cascarilla  bark,  when  combined  in  the  fol- 

animal  broth,  especially  chicken ;  and,  to  lowing  manner,  will  be  useful  medicines : — 

assist  the  effect  of  their  operation,  tepid  Take 

mucilagiaous  clysters  may  ukewise  be  m-  Infusion  of  cascarilla,  one  ounce  and  a 

jected.  half; 

In  addition  to  these  means,  flannel  Tincture  of  columba,  three  drachms ; 

cloths,  wrung  out  in  a  warm  decoction  of  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  one 

popp^^-heads,  slightly  bruised,  with  an  drachm; 

addition  of  one-fourth  of  camphorated  Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 

spirit,  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  three  times  a  day.     Or,  take 

stomach,  taking  care  to  renew  them  as  Powder  of  columba,  ten  grains ; 

often  as  they  become  cold.  Warmth  should  Powder  of  ginger, 

likewise  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  by  Subcarbonate  ofiron,  of  each  five  grains; 

means  of  bottles  filled  with  hot  water.  Syrup  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a 

In  order  to  allay  and  put  a  stop  to  the  bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  twice  every 

irritation,  opium  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  day. 

but  at  the  same  time  in  as  small  a  bulk  as  On  recovery,  the  patient  should  pay 

possible,  should  be  given,  added  to  a  small  particular  attention  to  his  diet,  carefully 

saline  draught,  swallowed  in  the  act  of  eifer-  abstaining  from  all  things  which  might 

vescence.     After  the  administration   of  promote  a  return  of  the  disease,  and  using 

opium  in  the  manner  advised,  it  will  be  only  such  as  are  light  and  nutritious.    He 

proper  to  immerse  the  patient  as  soon  as  is  likewise  to  pay  a  minute  attention  to  the 

possible  in  a  warm  bath.  functions  of  the  skin,  by  flannel  and  other 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  warm  clothing ;  while  the  night  air,  and 

where  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  the  extre-  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  are  to 

mities  are  cold,  opiates  joined  with  aro-  be  cautiously  yarded  against. 

matics,  as  in  the  confectio  opii,  and  musk  CHOLIC,  (Colica.)     This  consists  in 

in  large  doses,  may  be  employed  with  ad-  a  pain^l  distention  oi  the  whole  lower 

vantage.  region  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  twisting 

But  as  even  in  the  smallest  bulk,  opium,  round  the  navel  in  particular,  ofben  accom- 

when  given  by  the  mouth,  is  frequently  panied  with  vomiting,  costiveness,  and  a 

rejected  in  cholera  morbus,  it  will  be  best  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 

to  give  it  in  lavements,  by  which,  fre-  the  whole  abdomen. 

quently  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  all  Symptoms, — Li  the  bilious  cholic  there 

urgent  symptoms  are  removed.     Clysters,  is  loss  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the 

containing  about  a  drachm  of  lauclanum,  mouth,  thirst,   febrile  heat,   costiveness, 

should  be  injected  from  time  to  time,  as  and  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  attended 

long  as  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  con-  with  an  acute  pain  round  the  region  of 

tinues.    When  great  pain  and  irritation  the  navel ;  and  as  the  disease  advances, 

at  the  stomach  prevails,  good  effects  have  the  former  becomes  more  frequent,  and 

often  been  experienced  from  the  external  the  latter  more  severe  and  lasting, 

application  of  opiima  to  the  epigastric  re-  In  the  flatulent  cholic  there  is  great 

gion,  in  the   form  of  an   embrocation :  costiveness,  attended  with  pain,  soreness, 

—Take  and  griping  of  the  bowels ;  a  rumbling 

Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce ;  noise,  distention  of  the  stomach,  an  incli- 

Tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce.  nation  to  vomit,  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 

Mx  them,  and  rub  a  little  of  the  embro-  tremities. 

cation  frequently  over  the  region  of  the  Li  the  hysteric  cholic  there  is  nausea 

stomach.  and  sickness  at  the  stomach,  accompanied 

As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  attack  has  with  severe  spasms,  costiveness,  and  low- 
somewhat  subsided,  an  aperient  draught,  ness  of  spirits. 
as  follows,  may  be  administered  : — Take  Causes, — ^The  disease  is  produced  by 

Sulphate  of'magnesia,  two  drachms ;  various  causes — such  as  crude  and  acid 

Compound  infusion  ofroses,  ten  drachms;  food,  flatus,  a  redundance  of  acrid  bile, 

Syrup  of  saifron,  one  drachm.  long  continued  costiveness,  metallic  poi- 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  draught  be  repeated  sons,  hysteria,  the  application  of  cold  and 

every  four  hours  as  long  as  may  be  neces-  moisture,  and  worms  in  the  intestines. 

8ary.  Treatment, — ^In  the  bilious   cholic,  if 

To  strengthen  the  stomach  and  the  in-  there  is  great  irritation  at  the  stoir- 
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with  frequent  vomiting,  a  saline  draught  Thin  water  gruel,  tweWe  ounces, 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours.  Mix  them  for  a  clyster, 
in  the  act  of  effervescence,  with  an  addi-  Should  this  not  procure  a  copious  eva- 
sion of  about  five-and-twenty  drops  of  cuation,  some  stomachic  purgative  may 
tincture  of  opium ;  but  if  only  nausea  pre-  be  administered  by  the  mouth : — ^Take 
vails,  the  person  should  drink  plentifully  of  Compound  tincture  of  senna,  cue  ounce ; 
chamomile  tea.  Externally,  we  may  apply  Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm, 
flannel  cloths  wrung  out  in  a  warm  de-  Mix  them  for  a  dose.    Or,  take 
ooction  of  emollient  herbs,  or  a  bladder  Compound    infusion    of   senna,  five 
filled  with  hot  water,  interposing  from  ounces; 

time  to  time  frictions  with  anodyne  lini-  Compound  tincture  of  the  same,  six 

ment.    When  the  nausea  and  vomiting  drachms; 

have  ceased,  he  should  take  some  active  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce ; 

purgative ;  as,  for  instance,  take  Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  of  jalap,  half  a  drachm ;  Of  this  stomachic  purgative,  let  the  pa- 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ;  tient  take  three  table  spoonfuls  every  two 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufficiency.  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  well  acted 

Form  the  mass  into  five  pills,  to  be  taken  upon. 

for  a  dose;  the  operation  of  which  may  Ammonia,  joined  with  carminatives,  will 

be  assbted  by  a  free  use  of  diluent  liquors,  be  veiy  proper  in  the  flatulent  cholic.   K 

such  as  thin  gruel  and  animal   broth,  the  disease  continues  to  increase  with 

Should  the  purge  be  rejected    by  the  violence,  then  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and 

mouth,  or  not  operate  quickly,  we  must  blistering  over  the  part  more  particularly 

then  attempt  to  evacuate  the  intestines  by  affected,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

clysters,  making  use  of  mild  laxatives  at  In  the  hysteric  cholic  it  vnll  seldom 

first.  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  evacuation ; 

In  the  flatulent  cholic,  the  cure  may  be  but  should  costiveness  prevail,  it  will  be 

begun  by  giving  a  wine  glass  of  some  necessary  to  give  some  gentie  laxative, 

aromatic  cordial  combined  with  an  opiate.  Take 

such  as, — ^take  Powdered  rhubarb,  one  scruple ; 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce ;  Spirit  of  aniseed,  half  an  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  carravray,  half  an  ounce ;  Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce ; 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  one  Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm, 

drachm ;  Make  them  into  a  draught,  which  is  to  be 

Tincture  of  opium,  thirty  drops.  taken  immediately — ^administering  at  the 

Mix  them  into  a  draught.     Or,  take  same  time,  every  four  or  six  hours,  the 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three  clyster  of  turpentine  recommended  in  the 

drachms;  flatulent  cholic.     If  there  be  vomiting, 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops ;  the  stomach  may  be  cleansed  by  drinking 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half,  one  or  two  cupfuls  of  chamomile  tea; 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.  after  which  the  patient  may  take  some 

If  relief  is  not  soon  obtained,  a  carmi-  antispasmodic  medicine— as, 

native  clyster,  as  the  following,  may  be  Dul  water,  four  ounces  and  a  half; 

injected  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  one  drachm ; 

warm  fomentations,  with  an  addition  of  Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm; 

rectified  spirit,  be  applied  over  the  whole  Tincture  of  opium,  fifry  drops ; 

region  of  the  stomach : — ^Take  castor,  half  an  ounce. 

Aniseed,  bruised.  Of  this  mixture,  two  large  spoonfuls  may 

Chamomile  flowers,  of  each   half  an  be  taken  every  three  or  rour  hours, 

ounce ;  Those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of 

Pure  water,  one  pint  and  a  half.  the  cholic  should  cautiously  abstain  from 

Boil  them  slowly,  until  the  water  is  re-  all  kinds  of  crude  flatulent  food,  and  from 

duced  to  eleven  ounces,  and  to  the  strained  fermented  liquors.  They  should  also  avoid 

liquor,  add  as  much  as  possible  any  e^qiosure  to  wet 

Sulphate  of  soda,  six  drachms ;  and  moisture,  taking  due  care  to  obviate 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce ;  costiveness  by  a  timely  use  of  some  gentle 

Mix  them  for  a  clyster.     Or,  take  laxative,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  to 

Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce ;  the  skin. 

Yolk  of  egg,  a  sufficiency.  CONVULSIONS,    (ik   ChiiJ)M») 

Mix  them  well  together  in  a  marble  mor-  Violent  spasmodic  affections  sometimes 

tar,  then  slowly  add  attack  infants  without  any  apparent  cause ; 
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but  in  general  they  are  produced  either  toindulge  in  good  feeding,  and  leads  a  calm 

bj  a  lodgment  of  some  acrid  matter  in  the  indolent  life,  free  from  mental  inquietude, 

intestines,  or  wind  pent  up ;  or  they  arise  and  sleeps  much,  corpulence  generally 

from  teething,  worms,  or  the  accession  of  ensues. 

some  constitutional  disease — as,  for  ex-  Treatment. — To  get  rid  of  too  much  £Btt, 

ample,  the  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.  Any  without  any  injury  to  the  constitution,  the 

trimng  matter,  capahle  of  irritating  the  person  should,  in  a  very  gradiml  manner, 

nervous  system,  wul  induce  symptomatic  diminish  the  usual  quantity  of  his  aliment, 

convulsions  in  some  infants.  take  less  of  nutritious  suhstances  for  his 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any  £9od ;  he  should  drink  as  little  as  he  can 

other  cause  than  an  eruption  of  the  small-  of  malt  liquors,  use  regular  and  active 

pox,  they  are  always  dangerous  as  well  exercise  daily,  ahstain  from  suppers,  take 

as  alarming.      When  the  intervals  are  short  rest,  sleep  hut  few  hours,  and  rise 

short,  although  the  fit  itself  he  not  lone  or  early  every  morning.     He  may  put  a 

violent,  the  disease  is  to  he  considered,  as  handage  round  the  ahdomen,  so  that  it 

more  dangerous  than  when  severe  pa-  can  he  tightened  or  relaxed  with  ease.   It 

roxysms  are  attended  with  long  inter-  will,  however,  he  prudent  in  all  cases  to 

vals.  reduce  ohesity  in    a  gradual    manner; 

Treatment. — ^The  chief  ohject  ought  to  which,  as  a  oisting^ished  physician  has 

be  the  removal,  if  possihle,  of  the  cause  ohserved,  may  he  done    effectually  hy 

which  has  given  rise  to  the  malady.    If  keeping  the  eyes  open,  the  mouth  shut, 

occasioned  hy  indigestion,  a  gentle  emetic  and  the   legs  in  motion ;  or,  in  other 

may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  weak  solu-  words,  hy  eating  and  drinking  sparingly, 

tioQ  of  tartaiized  antimony,  of  which  a  hy  sleepmg  little,  and  hy  t&ing  much 

tea-spoonful  may  he  administered  every  active  exercise.     Diaphoretics,  with  the 

ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  desireid  occasional  use  of  moderate  purnng,  have 

effect  is  procured.     When  supposed  to  heen  employed.      The  aerated  alkaline 

proceed  from  acrid  matter  in  the  howels,  water    may  he  taken  as  the  ordinary 

a  laxative  clyster,  assisted  hy  some  gentle  drink. 

aperient,  such  as  calomel,  followed  hy  an  Vinegar  and  lemon  juice  are  often  used 

inAision  of  senna,  with  a  little  tincture  of  to  reduce  corpulency ;  hut  an  excessive 

jalap,  should  be  given  by  the  mouth ;  and  use  of  acids  is  apt  to  destroy  the  digestive 

if  from  teething,  whenever  the  tooth  can  powers. 

be  discovered,  scarifications  may  be  made  CRAMP,  (Tetanus,)  is  an  involun- 

with  the  edge  of  a  lancet  inmiediately  tary  and  almost  constant  contraction  of 

over  it,  and  this  operation  is  to  be  re-  all  or  several  of  the  muscles,  while  the 

peated  several  days,  imtil  the  tooth  makes  senses  remain  perfect  and  entire.    It  may 

its  way,  or  the  convulsion  ceases.  be  considered  as    of  two  kinds — viz.. 

As  worms  are  looked  upon  as  a  frequent  symptomatic,    as    the    consequence    of 

cause  of  recurring  convukions,  the  reme-  wounds ;  and  idicoathic,  when  occasioned 

dies  should  always  be  employed  which  by  exposure  to  cold, 

are  advised  under  that  head.  Symptoms. — ^In  some  instances  cramp 

CORPULENCE,     (PoiirsABCiA.) —  comes  on  suddenly  and  with  great  violence. 

This,  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  height,  but  usuall^r  it  makes  its  attacks  in  a  gradual 

becomes  a  real  disorder.    The  accumu-  manner ;  m  which  case  a  slight  stiffiiess 

lation  of  fikt  about  the  kidneys  and  me-  is  at  first  perceived  in  the  back  part  of 

sentery,  swell  the  abdomen  and  obstruct  the  neck,  which,  after  a  short  time,  be- 

the  motions  of  the  diaphragm ;  owing  to  comes  considerably  increased,  and  at  last 

which  it  is  that  corpulent  people  find  a  renders  the  motion  of  the  head  both  diffi- 

difficuliy  in  breathing ;   but  when    the  cult  and  painful.    With  the  rigidity  of 

whole  habit  is  in  a  manner  overwhel|ned  the  head  there  is  likewise  an  uneasy  sen- 

with  an  oily  fluid,  the  enlargement  of  the  sation  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  together 

cellular  interstices  wiU  necessarily  inter-  with  some  difficulty  of  swaSowing ;  and 

lupt  the  general  distribution  and  circula-  great  tightness  is  perceived  about  the 

tbn  tlurough  the  nervous  and  vascular  chest.    A  stiffiiess  also  takes  place  in  the 

syBtems.  jaws,  and  the  teeth  soon  become  so  closely 

Causes, — ^A  free  indulgence  of  the  ap-  set  together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest 

petite  in  the  use  of  nutritive  food  and  opening.    In  some  cases  the  spasms,  re- 

lermented  liquors,  conjoined  with  an  inac-  turning  with  great   frequency,  become 

tive  life.  When  a  person  of  a  constitution  more  general,  and  affect  not  only  the 
which  11  predisposed  to  obesity  is  enabled    muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  like- 
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wise  those  of  the  whole  of  the  spine,  so  «b  the  linimentum  saponis,  and  the  tinctnra 

to  hend  the  trunk  of  the  hodj  very  for-  opii ;  or,  take 

cihly  backwards  or  forwards.     During  Opium    reduced    to    a  powder,  one 

the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  the  ab-  drachm ; 

dominal  muscles  are  violently  affected  Camphor,  fifteen  grains ; 

with  spasms;   so  that  the  aodomen  is  Prepared  lard,  half  an  ounce. 

strongly  contracted,  and  feels  very  hard.  Mix  them  as  an  ointment.    Or,  take 

most  obstinate  costiveness  prevails,  and  Prepared  lard,  one  ounce ; 

the  limbs  are  rigidly  extended.  Oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce ;              < 

Causes. — ^These   affections    are    occa-  Opium,  pulverized,  two  drachms, 

sioned  either  by  exposure  to  cold  when  Mix  them. 

imder  profuse  perspiration,  sleeping  in  the  To  procure  a  relaxation  of  the  spasm, 

open  air  on  damp  ground ;  or  by  the  pre-  the  cold  or  warm  bath  has  been  often 

sence  of  irritating  substances  in  the  sto-  made  use  of  with  advantage ;  but  the 

mach  and  bowels,  such  as  worms  ;  or  by  warm  bath  is  entitled  to  the  preference, 

some  irritation  of  the  nerves,  in  conse-  As  costiveness  is  a  constant  attendant 

quence  of  local  injury  by  puncture,  inci-  on  cramp,  it  may  be  obviated  by  the  fol- 

sion    or  laceration,   surgical  operations,  lowing  remedies : — ^Take 

gunshot  wounds ;  and,   lastly,  in  conse-  Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 

quence  of  some  affection  of  the  mind.  and  a  half; 

Treatment, — ^Kit  proceeds  from  a  wound  Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ; 

or  puncture,  the  injured  part  should  be  Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms; 

carefully  examined,  and  any  extraneous  Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm, 

body  that  may  have  lodged  therein  ex-  Mix  them  for  a  draught,  while  the  power 

tracted  as  quickly  as  possible ;  care  being  of  swallowing  remains,  and  after  it  has 

at  the  same  time  taken  to  dilate  or  fireely  ceased,  by  the  regular  exhibition  of  clys- 

lav  open  the  wound.     It  may  be  fiirther  ters. 

advantageous  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  a  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 

strong  solution  of  opium  into  the  wound,  disorder,  the  patient's   strengtlr  is  to  he 

and  to  dress  it  after  with  a  little  lint  supported  by  wine,    mixed   with  such 

dipped  in  the  same,  and  laying  a  pledget  things  as  he  can  easily  swallow,  and  where 

spread  with  some  digestive  ointment  over  this  power  ceases,  nutritive  clysters  must 

the  whole.    Opium  is  the  medicine  which  be  substituted. 

has  been  employed  with  the  best  effect  in  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  FEMALES, 
cases  of  tetanus  or  cramp ;  but  it  should  When  this  occurs  to  females,  whether  be- 
always  be  given  in  moderate  doses  at  first,  fore  the  usual  term,  or  accidentally,  they 
and  be  increased  gradually,  adjusting  it  should,  if  of  a  fiill  plethoric  habit,  be  care- 
to  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  ful  to  confine  themselves  to  a  more  spare 
patient,  and  not  to  the  quantity  which  is  diet  than  usual.    They  should  likewise 
taken.    A  combination  with  opium  and  take  some  regular  exercise,  and  keep  their 
other  remedies,  as  the  following,  may  best  body  open  by  a  use  of  some  mild  laxative, 
be  used,  taking  care  to  increase  the  quan-  such  as  confectio  sennaB,  the  purgatiye 
tity  of  opium  in  each  succeeding  dose : —  quality  of  which  might  be  increased,  if 
TfJce  required,  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
Musk,  ten  grains ;  powdered  jalap.     When  the  person  is  sen- 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms ;  sible  of  a  seeming  fulness  of  the  vessels, 
Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce ;  with  giddiness,  and  occasional  pains  in  the 
Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  head,  small  bleedings,  by  applying  leeches 
Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  to  the  temples,  may  likewise  be  advisable, 
third  or  fourth  hour.    Or,  take  If  ulcers  break  out  in  the  legs,  or  any 
Camphor  mixture,  six  oimces  and  a  other  part  of  the  body,  they  ought  to  be 
half;  regarded  as  critical  discharges,  and  should 
Compound   spirit    of  aether,  half  an  by  no  means  be  healed  up  without  sub- 
ounce  ;  stituting  some  other  drain,  by  an  issue. 
Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms.  If  the  suppression  of  natural  fonctions 
Of  thb  mixture  the  dose  may  be  two  peculiar  to  females  be  accidental,  every 
table-spooi^ls  every  three  hours.  thing  possible  must  be  done  to  invigorate 
Besides  giving  opium  internally,  it  may  the  system,  so  as  to  propitiate  its  return, 
likewise  be  employed  externally,  by  rub-  If  tonics  do  not  produce  fever,  drinking 
bing  the  parts  nrequently  which  are  most  ferruginated  waters  will  do  much  good, 
affected  with  spasms,  with  equal  parts  of  Where  the  means  of  the  patient  will  per- 
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mit,  travelling  should  be  resorted  to ;  the  irritation,  either  of  teething,  worms,  or 

mind  should  be  kept  cheerful,  and  abundant  acrid  matter  in  the  intestines,  purgings 

exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken,  should  not  be  employed,  but  recourse  is 

Drugs  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos-  to  be    had  to    strengthening   remedies. 

sible.  Cinchona  bark  in  large  doses,  with  the 

assistance  of  cold  bathing,  has  often  effected 

DANCE  OF  ST.  VITUS.  (Chobea  a  cure. 
Sancti  Yiti.)    This  disease  is  marked  To  tonics  may  be  joined  antispasmo- 
bj  convulsive  actions,  most  generally  con-  die  remedies,  as  opium,  musk,  and  bella- 
fined  to  one  side,  and  affectmg  principally  donna.    During  a  use  of  these  medicines, 
the  arm  and  leg.    It  is  chiefly  incident  to  if  costiveness  prevails,  it  should  be  re- 
voung  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  makes  moved  by  some  gentle  laxative.     Should 
its  attacks  between  the  age  of  ten  and  the  disease  resist  these  means,  electric 
fifteen,  occurring  but  seldom  after  that  of  shocks  may  be  directed  through  the  body, 
puberty.  Terror  suddenly  excited  has  been  knovni 
Symptoms. — The  fits  are    sometimes  to  effect  a  cure.    The  application  of  a  per- 
preceded  by  a  coldness  of  the  feet  and  petual  blister  to  the  os  sacrum  has,  in  ad- 
umbs,  or  a  kind  of  tingling  sensation  that  dition  to  electricity,   occasionally    been 
ascends  like  cold  air  up  the  spine ;  there  found  useful.    Dry  cupping  has  also  been 
is  a  flatulent  pain  in  the  left  hypochon-  employed  with  advantage,  the  same  as  the 
drium,  with  obstinate  costiveness.      At  insertion  of  a  seton  in  the  neck. 
other  times  the   accession  begins  with  DEAFNESS.     (Pasacusis.)     Deaf- 
yawning,  stretching,  anxiety,  about  the  ness  may  be  occasioned  by  anything  that 
heart  palpitations,   nausea,   difficulty  of  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud  noises, 
swallowing,  noise  in  the  ears,  gpiddiness,  violent  colds,  inflammation,  or  ulceration 
and  pains  m  the  head  and  teeth,  and  then  of  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  hard  wax,  or 
comes  on  convulsive  motions,  which  dis-  other    substances,    which   interrupt  the 
cover  themselves  by  a  kind  of  lameness  or  sound ;  too  great  a  dryness,  or  too  much 
instability. of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  moisture  in  the  parts;  or  by  debility,  or 
person  dbraws  after  him  in  a  ridiculous  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
manner,  as  if  it  was  paralytic ;  nor  can  he  Treatment, — ^It  is  onen  difficult  to  re- 
hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a  move  deafness,  but  more  especially  where 
moment    Sometimes  various  attempts  at  it  prevails  as  a  consequence  of  a  wound, 
running  and  leaping  take  place,  and  at  ulcer,  or  inflammation  of  the  tympanum, 
others  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  are  Where  it  proceeds  from  malconformation, 
affected  vdth  convulsive  motions.     The  it  admits  of  no  cure.     When  deafiiess  is 
eve  loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence,  and  occasioned  by  wax  sticking  in  the  ear,  or 
the  countenance  is  pale,  and  expressive  of  by  any  defective  or  diseased  action  of  the 
vacancy ;  deglutition  is  occasionally  per-  glands  of  the  ear,  a  little  of  either  of  the 
formed  with  difficulty,  and  articulation  is  following    remedies    may  be    used,    by 
often  impeded,  and  sometimes  completely  dropping  it  into  the  ear : — Take 
suspended.     In  many  instances  the  mind  Ox  gall,  three  drachms ; 
is  afflicted  with  some  degree  of  fatuity.  Balsam  of  Peru,  one  drachm, 
and  often  shews  the  same  causeless  emo-  Mix  them.     Or,  take 
tions,  such  as  weeping  and  laughing,  as  Muriate  of  soda,  (salt,)  one  drachm ; 
hi  hysteria.  Distilled  water,  a  sufficiency  to  dissolve 

Causes. — The  dance  of  St.  Vitus  is  the  former, 

occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as  teeth-  Or  it  may  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  small 

ing,  worms,  acrid  matter  in  the  bowels,  &c.  dossil  of  cotton  every  morning  and  night. 

It  arises,  likewise,  in  consequence  of  vio-  previously  syringing  the  ear  with  a  little 

lent  affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror,  warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water, 

^ght,  and  anger.     Occasionally  it  de-  If  a  thin  acrid  or  fetid  discharge  accom- 

pends  upon  an  excessive  impulse  of  blood  panics  the  difficulty  of  hearing,  it  will  be 

in  the  brain.     In  many  cases  it  is  produced  advisable  to  apply  a  small  bmter  behind 

by  general  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  ear,  and  render  it  perpetual  by  dress- 

the  nervous  system,  and  in  a  few  it  takes  it  vidth  the  unguentum  cantharidis. 

pUce  from  sympathy  at  seeing  the  disease  When  the  disease  proceeds  from  cold, 

in  others,  or  by  imitating  them.  particularly  affecting  the  head,  the  patient 

Treatment. — Where  the  disorder  arises  should  be  careful  to  keep  this  warm  by 

in  those  of  a  weak,  irritable  habit,  and  is  night,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  increased 

wholly  unconnected  with  any  species  of  by  putting  the  feet  into  warm  water  pre- 
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viously  to  gettmg  into  bed,  and  taking  the  use  of  remedies  which  open  the  pores, 

some  proper  diaphoretic.  such  as  emetics  exhibited  occasionally, 

K  the  dea&ess  is  owing  to  debility  of  diaphoretics,  the  warm  bath  at  about  96 

some  part  of  the  organ,  or  arises  in  con-  or  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  additional 

sequence  of  any  nenrous  affection,  it  is  clothing,  or  the  removal  to  a  warm  climate, 

then  to  be  removed  by  the  following  sti-  As  diaphoretic  remedies,  the  compound 

mulants  being  dropped  into  the  ear: — ^Take  powder  of  i^cacuanha,  and  antimonials 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  half  an  ounce ;  combined  with  omum,  have  princij^y 

Oil  of  turpentine,  forty  drops.  been  employed.    jBlisters  are  sometimes 

Or,  take  applied  over  the  region  of  each  kidney  in 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce ;  succession,  and  kept  open  afterwards  by 

Solution  of  ammonia,  thirty  drops.  the  unguentum  cantharidis,  or  ceratom 

By  drawing  sparks  with  an  electrical  ma-  sabinae. 

chine,  by  ^vanism,  and  by  cold  bathing.  To  obtain  the  second  object,  astringents 

Tobacco  smoke  is  a  remedy  which  has  combined  with  tonics  have  been  used.  The 

been  employed  in  some  cases  of  severe  astringents  mostly  applied  are  alum,  sul- 

deafness  with  great  success.    The  mode  phate  of  iron,  gum  kmo,  catechu,  and  the 

of  using  it  is  to  fill  the  mouth  vnth  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  but  the  first 

smoke  of  the  strongest  tobacco,  instantly  and  second  are  the  most  efficacious,  and 

to  close  the  mouth,  and  nose,  and  then  for  may  be  given  as  follows : — ^Take 

the  person  to  make  all  possible  effort,  as  if  Alum,  twelve  grains ; 

he  meant  to  force  the  smoke  through  the  Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains ; 

nose,  which  must  be  prevented  by  hold-  Opium,  half  a  grain ; 

ing  the  nostrils  very  tiffht ;  this  forces  the  Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form 

smoke  into  the  ear.    The  efforts  are  to  be  a  bolus. 

repeated  till  one  or  both  ears  ^ve  a  seem-  To  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day, 

ing  crack,  inunediatoly  on  which  the  hear-  washing  it  down  with  about  four  ounces 

ing  returns.    Or  the  ear  may  be  syringed  of  lime  water. 

with  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  made  by  The  tonics  generally  employed  are  the 

pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  different  preparations  of  bark,  myrrh,  and 

ounce  of  tobacco.  This  is  sometimes  avery  chalybeatos,  together  with  cold  bathinff. 

success^  remedy  in  nervous  deafiiess.  The  Bristol  hot- well  waters,  when  drunk 

DIABET£S  manifests  itself  by  weari-  at  the   foimtain-head,  have    long  been 

ness  and  disinclination  to  motion  or  exer-  known  for  their  good  effects  in  this  dis- 

tion,  with  the  feelinsrs  of  weakness,  dry-  ease ;  if  the  situation  of  the  patient  does 

ness,  and  harshness  of  the  skin,  costiveness,  not  admit  of  their  being  resorted  to,  lime 

great  thirst,  a  voracious  appetite,  gradual  water  may  be  substituted  instead,  taken 

enuiciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  fre-  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  a  quart  a*daTi 

quent  discharge  of  urine,   containing  a  mixed  vdth  an  equal  proportion  of  millt) 

large  proportion  of  saccharine  and  oUier  and  having  about  half  an  ounce  of  gam 

matter,  which  is  generally  voided  in  a  acacise  dmsolved  in  each  pint  of  milk, 

quantity  far  exceedmg  that  of  the  aliment  Administering  laree  doses  of  opium  has 

or  fluid  introduced.  occasionally  been  found  highly  useful  in 

Causes. — ^Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  this  disease.  To  assist  the  effect  of  the 
by  a  use  of  strong  diuretic  medicines,  in-  means  which  have  here  been  enumerated, 
temperanceof  life,  and  hard  drinldng;  by  gentle  exercise,  with  frequent  friction 
severe  evacuations,  immoderate  use  of  over  the  kidneys,  by  means  of  a  flesh- 
acid  drinks,  excessive  labour,  joined  to  a  brush  or  flannel,  when  not  in  a  blistered 
I>oor,  vi4>id  diet,  and  the  depressing  pas-  state,  together  with  vninn  clothing  next  to 
sions,  or  an^hing  that  tenos  to  produce  the  skin,  ought  to  be  used.  The  patient  is 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  or  at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from  all  strong 
general  debility.  Those  of  a  shattered  drink,  to  make  use  of  annual  food  as  much 
constitution,  and  those  who  are  in  the  de-  as  possible,  instead  of  vegetable,  and  by 
dine  of  life,  are  most  sulject  to  its  attacks,  all  means  to  avoid  external  cold,  as  any- 
Some  individuals  have  an  hereditary  dis-  thing  that  checks  the  perspiration  cannot 
position  to  the  disease.  fail  to  determine  a  lar^  quantity  of  flmds 

Treatment, — This  consists  generally  in  to  the  kidneys.    While  these  are  done, 

attempting  to  change  the  character  ot  the  costiveness  is  to  be  avoided,  the  body  to 

evacuation,  and  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  be  kept  perfectly  open,  either  with  nra- 

argans.  barb  or  an   infusion  of  senna.    When 

The  font  object  has  been  attempted  by  diabetes  is  the  consequenee  of  hysteria 
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hypoohondnasis,  or  asthma,  ihe  proper  than  the  cellular  membrane;  and  to  pro- 
remedies  iar  the  primary  disorder  should  mote  a  discharge  of  the  liquid,  the  punc- 
be  given.  tured  parts  should  be  bathed  three  or  four 

DBOPSY  consists  in  an  unnatural  ac-  times  a  day  with  the  following  fomenta- 

cumulation  of  a  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  tion : — ^Take 

some  parts  of  the  body.    Infants,  youth,  Marshmallow  leaves, 

and  adults,  are  equally  liable  to  these  eflU-  Camomile  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce 

sions  in  the  various  cavities  of  the  body.  and  a  half; 

When  it  is  difiused  under  the  skin,  either  Pure  water,  two  quarts, 

generally  or  partially,  it  is  called  aruuarca.  Boil  them  slowly  for  some  time,  then  strain 

Wh^i  it  is  deposited  in  the  cranium,  it  off  the  liquor,  and  use  it  for  &Hnentation. 

is  called '  hydro-cephalus;   when  in  the  An  emetic  of  the  cupri  sulphas,  as  fol- 

chest,  hydro-tkortix ;  when  in  the  cavity  lows,  is  the  most  proper,  as  having  less 

of  Hie  abdomen,  cueUes.    Dropsy  of  the  tendency  to  exhaust  than  any  other: — 

abdomen  is  much  more  frequent  than  that  Take 

of  the  chest.     The  dropsy  of  the  cellular  Sulphate  of  copper,  from  five  to  ten 

membrane,  or  anasarca,  shews  itself  at  grains; 

first  with  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  five  grains, 

towards  evening,  which,  for  a  time,  disap-  Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken 

pears  again  in  the  morning.    The  swelling  every  second  or  third  morning, 

is  soft  and  elastic,  and  when  pressed  iq>on  Purgatives  of  a  drastic  nature,  as  for 

with  the  finser  retains  its  mark  for  some  instance : — Take 

time,  the  skm  becoming  at  the  same  time  Scammony,  twelve  grains ; 

much  paler  than  usual.    By  degrees  the  Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

swelling  ascends,  and  occupies  Ihe  thig^  Powdered  ginger,  six  grains, 

and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  until  at  last  JkGx  them  for  a  dose.    Or,  take 

even  the  &ce  and  eyelids  appear  full  and  Powdered  jalap,                                     ' 

bloated.    The  breathing  becomes  difficult,  Scammony,  oi  each  twelve  grains  ; 

and  is  accompanied  by  a  cough;  the  urine  Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,   ten 

is  small  in  quantity,  high  coloured,  and  grains, 

deposits  a  reddish  sediment ;  the  belly  is  Mix  them. 

costive,  the  persjMration  much  obstructed.  These,  as  they  are  most  readily  com- 

the  countenance  yeUow,  and  a  consider-  municated  to  the  system,  carry  off  a  por- 

able  degree  of  thirst,  with  emaciation  of  tion,  and  excite  allsorption.    The  potassae 

the  "vdiole  body,  {nrevails,  with  a  great  supertartras,  however,  is  a  purgative  wMch 

sense  ci  heaviness,  and  a  slow  fever,  may  be  giv^en  with  the  best  Effect,  as  fol- 

The  causes  of  tills  disease  are,  a  &mily  lows: — Take 

predLrooaition,   excessive   and  long-con-  Supertartrate  of  potass,  three  dracluns ; 

tinned  evacuations,  a  firee  use  of  fermented  Gamboge,  two  grains ; 

or  spirituous  liquors,  confirmed  and  in-  Powdered  nutmeg,  ten  grains, 

curable  dyspepsia,  sdrrhositiesof  the  liver,  Mkx  them.    Or,  take 

spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery,  and  other  Powder  of  wild  cucumber,  from  one  to 

abdominal    viscera,    prececung   diseases,  two  grains; 

and  a  suppression  of  accustomed  evacua-  Supertartrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

tions.  Compound  powaer  of  cinnamon,  five 

J^eaimenL — ^This  ought  in  genend  to  grains, 
oonsiflt  in  the  removing  of  we  remote  Mix  them  for  a  dose. 
causes  of  the  disease,  in  the  evacuatum  of  To   administer   purgatives    with    the 
the  sorous  fluid  alseady  collected,  and  in  greatest  advantage,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  syst^n,  and  peated  at  as  short  intervals  as  the  patient 
strengthening  the  general  habit.    If  the  can  bear. 

dropsy  has  taiAea  in  consequence  of  in-  Diaf^oretics  are  another  class  of  roedi- 

temperaAce,  a  free  use  of  spintttous  liquors,  dnes    which    have    been    employed    in 

exposure  to  a  moifit  atmosphere,  or  the  dropsy ;  but  in  general  these  prove  ineft>- 

faaving  had  neoourae  to  copious  and  fre-  cacious,  and  only  tend  to  general  debiHty. 

quent  eraeuations,  these  ought  carefully  However,  if  other  remedies  should  fail, 

to  be  avoided  in  future.  th^  may  be  given  thus : — Take 

To  get  rid  of  the  serous  fluid  already  Camphor,  nye  grains ; 

collected,  either  slight  scarifications,  or  Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ; 

smi^  punctures,  must  be  made,  so  super-  Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains, 

ficiai  as  to  extend  to  no  greater  depth  Make  them  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  at 

2z  a^ 
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bed  iSme,  directing  the  patient  at  the  same  Myrrh,  half  a  drachm ;  dissolve  it  in 

time^  to  be  laid  between  blankets,  with  a  Compound     spirit     of  jmiiper,    two 

shirt  and  trowsers,  and  flannel  next  to  the  drachms ;  and  add 

skin,  and  to  drink  plentifully  of  tepid  Pimento  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 

liquors,  of  which  none  is  more  proper  Tincture  of  foxglove,  twenty  drops, 

than  whey,  in  which  a  good  quantity  of  Mix  them. 

white  mustard  seed  has  been  boiled.   The  This  plan  may  be  adopted  from  the 

evacuations  which  will  be  attended  with  commencement  of  the  disease,  keeping 

the  least  danger  of  inducing  debility,  and  the  body  open  at  the  same  time  with  some 

at  the  same  time  with  the  best  eifect,  is  gentle  aperient. 

by  the  kidneys  ;  on  this  account  diuretics  The  diet  in  this  case  of  dropsy  ought 
are  more  generally  employed  in  all  cases  to  be  light  and  nourishing ;  consisting 
of  dropsy  than  any  other  class  of  medi-  chiefly  of  meats  which  are  of  easy  diges- 
cines.  Of  diuretics,  none  seems  to  be  tion,  and  pungent  aromatic  vegetables- 
more  active  than  the  digitalis,  on  account  as  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  cresses,  horse- 
of  its  acting  powerfully  on  the  nervous  radish,  shalots,  &c.  If  wine  is  wished 
system,  destroying  its  mobility,  and  weak-  for,  Rhenish  will  be  most  proper;  for 
ening  the  vital  powers,  by  repressing  ar-  common  drink,  the  following  may  he 
terial  action.  In  employing  the  foxglove  used : — Take 
in  dropsy,  it  may  be  given  in  infusion :  as  Horseradish  root,  sliced, 
take  Mustard  seed,  bruised,  of  each  half  an 

Infusion  ofpurple  foxglove,  six  drachms;  _,?H"*^®»   ^               .  ^ 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two  ^  foibng  water,  one  pint, 

drachms  •  Infuse  them  for  twelve  hours,  and  to  the 

Spirit  ofnitric  aether,  one  drachm.  strawied  liquor  add 

Mix  them,  and  take  this  draught  twice  or  Acetate  of  potass,  three  drachms ; 

thrice  a  day.  Compound    spirit    of    jumper,    two 


Or 

stance 


ounces. 


the  foxglove  may  ^^  g^ven  m  sub-  ^^             ^^  j^^          ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

I,  washing  It  down  with  a  teacupful  ^^    j^^J^^i  ^^r^^  ^,  foiTthnes  a  day. 
of  any  diuretic  mfusion     Ako,  a  combi-  j^  ^^             j.       .^               ^^^ 
nation  of  ^U^see  supeitartras  vnth  d^^^  ^^            P^^                        into  a  diyone, 
tal^  or  squills-^,  for  mstance,  take  ^^  /possible  into  a  warmer  clunate. 
Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms;  Dbopst    or  thb  Belly,  (Ascma.) 
Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  five  rphis  species  of  dropsy  is  marked  hy  a 
grains  1                              ,  tense  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  accompa- 
Powder  of  foxglove,  one  grain.    ^  nied  by  an  evident  fluctuation. 
Mix  them.     Itmay  be  taken  twice  or  Symptoms,— A  protuberance  is  first 
thnce  a  day.     Or,  take             *,  perceived,  which  extends  graduaUy,  and 
Powder  of  foxglove,  from  half  a  grain  keeps  on  increasing  until  the  whole  ahdo- 
to  one  grain ;  men  becomes  at  length  uniformly  swelled 
Powder  of  squills,  one  grain ;  and  tense.     As  the  collection  of  water 
Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms.  becomes  more  considerable,  the  difficulty 
Mix  ttiem :  and  this  powder  to  be  taken  of  breathing  is  much  increased,  the  coun- 
thrice  a  dav;  interposing  purgatives  oc-  tenance  exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  ap- 
casionally,  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  pearance,  an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the 
derived.                                            ^  skin  is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  urine  is 
Beer,  boiled  with  jUniper  berries,  is  scanty,  tluck,  and  high-coloured,  and  de- 
much  recommended  as  a  diuretic  drink.  posits  a  sediment.    It  had  been  observed 
The  third  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  that  during  this  disease  the  derangement 
strengthen  the   system,  and    the    tonic  in  the  general  system  is  greater  wan  in 
remedies   best   adapted   for  this  would  any  other  species  of  dropsy, 
be  more  advantageously  combined  with  2n^  freo^m^n/ should  be  directed  to  the 
diuretics,  as  in  the  following : — ^Take  two  following  objects — 1,  to  evacuate 
Compound  infusion   of  gentian,  one  the  accumulated  fluid;  and,  2,  to  prevent 
ounce ;  any  fresh  collection.    To  answer  the  first 
Tincture  ofPeruvian  bark,  two  drachms;  of  these  intentions,  recourse  is  generally 
Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  fifteen  drops ;  had  to  purgatives  of  a  drastic  nature,  or 
Acetate  of  potass,  ten  grains.  to  diuretics.    If  all  means  fail,  and  the 
liCx  them.    This  draught  may  be  taken  pressure  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  he- 
three  times  a  day.    Or,  take  come    insupportable,    tapping   most  he 
854 
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resoiied  to.    In  drawing  off  the  water,^a  Comp.  infusion  of  senna,  ten  di^hms ; 

proper  degree  of  pressure  should  be  made  Tartrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

on  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  broad  Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms ; 

bandage,  and  this  ought  to  be  kept  up  for  Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm, 

some  time.  The  re-accumulation  is  some-  Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 

times  obviated  hy  removing  the  causes  in  the  morning,  if  necessary, 

which  induced  the  disease,  and  by  strength-  These  would  produce  very  beneficial 

eningthe  tone  of  the  parts  in  particular,  effects.  The  remedies,  however,  most  to  be 

and  of  the  system  in  general.    For  in-  relied  on  in  hydrothoraz  are  diuretics,  and 

stance,  if  the  disease  proceeds  from  chronic  e^cially  the  squill ;  for,  besides  its  diuretic 

visoeriil  obstruction,  by  mercurial  friction  effect,  it  possesses  that  of  promoting  an 

over  the  abdomen,    and    an    occasional  evacuation  from  the  lungs,  and  it  ought  to 

drastic  purgative.    A  scruple,  or  half  a  be  given  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  the 

drachm  of  the  ung^entum  hydiargyri  may  stomach  will  bear,  without  exciting  nausea, 

be  rubbed  in  over  the  belly  until  the  moutn  Besides  the  powder,  we  may  employ  the 

becomes  slightly  affected,  while  from  one  oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squill,  or  the  tinc- 

to  two  grains  of  elaterium  may  be  given  ture,  and  even  with  more  advantage.    If, 

once  or  twice  a  week.    When  the  d&ase  after  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  we  should 

arises  in  weak,  delicate  habits,  horn  de-  fail  to  procure  any  good  effects  from  a 

bility,  tonics,  aromatics,  and  stimulants,  use  of  the  squill,  digitalis  ought  to  be  tried 

combined  with  diuretics,  as  directed  for  in  the  following  combination  : — ^Take 

anasarca,  together  with  a  nutritive  diet.  Leaves  of  puiple  foxglove,  bruised,  one 

exercise,  and   pure   air,  will    be    most  drachm  and  a  half; 

iqyraopriate.  Canella  bark,  bruised,  one  scruple ; 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  (Hti>sotho-  Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
SAX.)     This  species  of  dropsy  consists  in  Let  them  infuse  for  four  hours  in  a  co- 
oppression  of  breathing,  particularly  on  vered  vessel,  then  strain  off  the  liquor  for 
motion,  and  when  in  a  horizontal  posture ;  use.    Or,  take 

sudden  starting  frY>m  sleep,  with  anxiety  Infusion  of  foxglove,  from  half  an  ounce 

and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cough,  occa-  to  an  ounce ; 

sional   minting,  paleness  of  the  counte-  Peppermint  water,  three  drachms ; 

nance,  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities,  Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  one  drachm, 

thirst,  and  a  diminution  of  urine,  which  Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 

is  high  coloured,  and  deposits  a  red  sedi-  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

ment.  In  female  constitutions,  or  in  males 

Causes. — ^These  are  about  the  same  with  whose  strength  has  been  much  reduced, 

those  which  produce  the  other  species  of  this  medicine  should  not  be  given  oftener 

dropsy.      It  chiefly  attacks  males  who  than  twice  in  the  day ;  and  it  would  not 

have  addicted  themselves  to  free  living,  be  advisable  to  continue  the  digitalis  for 

especially  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  who  any  length  of  time,  but  rather  to  stop  for 

are  in  advanced  life.     Such  as  have  long  certain  intervals  with  its  use,  in  order  to 

suffered  from  gout  and  asthma  are  much  guard  against  its  producing  any  delete- 

exposed  to  it.    It  prevails  also  as  a  part  nous  effects,  and  disordering  the  stomach 

of  general  dropsy.  of  the  patient.    When,  after  a  fair  trial  of 

Treatment. — ^This  should  be  conducted  both  the  squUl  and  the  digitalis,  the  flow 

on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  anasarca —  of  urine  is  not  increased,  they  should  be 

viz.,  by  purgatives  and  diuretics.  Emetics,  combined  with  saline  medicines,  in  the 

however,  and  purgatives  of  a  too  drastic  following  manner : — Take 

nature,  are  not  calculated  to  do  much  Powder  of  foxglove,  six  grains ; 

good,  as  they  produce  too  great  a  de-  Supertartrate  of  potass,  six  drachms ; 

gree   of  weakness.     A  combination,  as  Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,   one 

follows,  naay  be  given  on  going  to  bed : —  scruple. 

Take  Miv  them,  and  divide  them  into  six  pa- 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  froin  ten  to  pers,  of  which  take   one  dose  twice  or 

twenty  grains ;  thrice  a  day,  mixed  in  a  small  tea-cupftil 

Submunate  of  mercury,  from  two  to  ofan  infusion  of  juniper  berries.    Or,  take 

four  grains ;  Powder  of  foxglove. 

Powdered  ginger,  five  grains ;  Powder  of  squill,  of  each  nine  grains ; 

Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a  bolus :  Extract  of  gentian,  one  scruple ; 

With  something  still  more  active  —  as,  Oil  of  juniper,  twelve  drops ; 

take  Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  mass  : 
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which  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  quent  and  tnore  violent,  the  oostiveness 

of  which  let  one  be  taken  thrice  a  day,  proves  invincible,  and  an  inflammation  of 

with  the  following  draught : — Take  the  intestines  ensues. 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  from  one  to  two  Ceaises, — The  dry  beUj^ache  is  occa^ 

drachms ;  sioned  by  long*co&tinued  costiveness;  by 

Warm  water,  ounce  and  a  half;  an  accumulation  of  acrid  bile;  by  cold 

Compound    spirit    of    juniper,    two  applied  either  to  the  extremities  or  to  tide 

drachms;  belly  itself;   by  a  free  use  of  imripe 

Compotind  tincture  of  cinnamon,  one  fruits ;  by  great  irregularity  in  the  mode 

drachm.  of  living ;  by  acrid  food  or  drilik— such 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.  as  sour  wines  or  eider ;  and  \ty  the  inha- 

At  the  same  time  that  these  retnedies  lation  of  vapours  arising  from  a  decompo* 

are  administered,  blisters  should  be  ap»  sitionoflead — Whence  painters  and  glaziers 

plied  to  the  chest,  shifting  them  from  one  are  frequently  attacked  by  it 

side  of  it  to  the  other,  whenever  they  The  treatment  of  this  disorder  consists 

shew  a  disposition  to  heal  up.    Where  in — 1.  Guarding  agunst  infiammation  of 

there  is  convulsive  breathing,  resembling  the  intestines  where  the  attack  is  severe, 

listhma,  it  may  be  relieved  by  giving  a  and  the  patient    young  and   pl^horie. 

^ain  of  opium  every  hour  tor  two  or  2.  In  removing  the  spasms  by  means  of 

raree  doses,  with  about  a  drachm  of  sBther  various    antispasmodic    remedies;    ancli 

in   cold  water,  continuing  at  the  same  3.  By  exciting  the  action  of  the  intestines 

time  the  digitalis,  as  before  recommended,  by  purgatives  and  other  means.    To  ac- 

When    the    accompanying  cough  is  so  complish  the  first,  it  will  be  advisable  to 

urgent  as  to  prevent  sleep  and  aggravate  draw  off  a  quantity  of  blood,  propwtionate 

every  other  symptom,  opiates,  combined  to  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  if  the 

with  squills  and  other  expectorants,  should  attack  is  violent,  at  an  early  period  of  the 

be  given.    The  great  coldness  of  the  body  complaint.    In  debilitated  habits,  elderlv 

of  a  dropsical  subject,  and  the  total  want  people,  and  f&ild  attacks,  its  use  maywitb 

of  perspiration,  evidently  points  out  the  propriety  be  dispensed  with.    We  should 

necessity  of  warm  clothing ;  and  there  are  next  resort  to  antispasmodics,  for  the  pnr- 

no  cases  in  which  a  flannel  covering  will  pose  of  removing  spasms.    The  remedies 

not  ptove  beneficial  to  the  patient*    As  in  general  use  for  this  puipose  are,  fomen- 

seon  as  the  relief  of  urgent  symptoms  will  tatiOns  applied  to  the  abdomen,  by  means 

permit,  no  time  should  elapse  without  the  of  fiannel  cloths  wrung  out  in  a  warm 

patient  either  walkhig  or  nding  on  horse-  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  with  an  addi- 

back,  or  in  an  open  carriage ;  for  the  fre-  tion  of  rectified  spirit;  frequent  immeision 

quent  but  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  in  warm  baths;  or  taking  the  patient  out 

and  the  moderate  exertion  of  the  muscles,  of  bed,  making  hiiu  walk  on  a  cold,  damp 

together  with  the  salutary  infiuence  of  a  floor,  barefooted,  1im>win^  at  the  same 

pure  healthy  atmosphere,  will  assist  much  time  cold  water  on  his  feet,  legs,  and 

in  ^ving  tone,  vigour,  and  energy  to  the  thighs ;  and  the  internal  use  of  opimn  in 

whole  frame.  considerable  doses.    Where  these  means 

DRY  BELLY-ACHE,  (Colic a  Pic-  fsai  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  we  ought 

TONtJM.^     This  disease  is  characterized  to  have  recourse  to  anodyne  clysters,  as 

by  obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  voniititig  follows : — ^Take 

of  acrid    bUe,    with    strong  convulsive  Infusion  of  senna,  ten  ounces ; 

spasms  in  the  intestines  and  the  abdominal  Opium,  in  solution,  three  grains, 

muscles.  Mix  them  for  a  clyster. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  gra-  The  application  of  a  large  blister  to  the 

dually,  with  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  sto-  abdomen  may  sometimes  prove  useful  In 

macli^  extending  downwards  to  the  intes-  those  cases  where,  from  the  great  irritahi- 

tines.    After    a  short    time,   the  pains  Hty  of  the  stomach,  opium  cannot  sit  long 

increase    considerably  in   violence,    the  enough  upon  it,  it  might  be  attended  with 

whole  region  of  the  belly  is  highly  painful  advantage  to  convey  it  into  the  system  hy 

to  the  touch,  the  intestines  themselves  means  ot  friction,  in  the  following  forms:— 

exhibit  symptoms  of  violent  spasms,  and  Take 

there  is  constant  restlessness,  with  a  fre-  Opium,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  drachm  to 

qtient  vomiting  of  an  acrid  matter,  but  one  drachm ; 

more  particularly  after  taking  either  food  Camphor,  rubbed  down,  fifteen  grains ; 

or  medicine.   On  a  further  increase  of  the  Prepared  lard,  one  ounce.     Mix  them, 

symptoms,  the  spasms  become  more  fre-  Or,  take 
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Camphorated  spirit,  one  ounce ;  a  long-continued  use  of  cinchona  bark, 

Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce.  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  friction  with  a 

Mix  them,  and  use  them  as  a  liniment,  re-  flesh-brush,  assisted  by  electricity,  may  be 

peating  it  at  short  intervals  of  about  two  employed.    Flannel  snould  be  worn  next 

hours,  until  some  sensible  effect  is  oh-  to  the  skin. 

served.  The  paralysis,  or  loss  of  power  in  par- 
As  soon  as  the  spasms  sufPer  some  little  ticular  limbs,  which  is  one  of  the  serious 
relaxation,  and  the  stomach  is  somewhat  consequences  resulting  from  the  poison  of 
composed,  a  mild  cathartic,  as  the  follow-  lead,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  reheved  by 
ing : — Take  a  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  when  applied 
Castor  oil,  half  an  otmce ;  externally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the 
Mucilage  of  gum  acada,  a  sufficiency,  part  affected,  by  bathing  and  pumping, 
Mix  them  in  a  mortar.    Then  add,  gra-  the  former  three  times  in  the  week,  and 
dually,  the  latter  on  the  diseased  limbs  and  spine. 
Peppermint  water,  one  ounce ;  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Tineture  of  opium,  twenty-five  drops,  strokes  every  other  day.     Where  there  is 
Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken  considerable  debility,  and  want  of  due  tone 
every  six  hours,  at  the  same  time  assist-  in  the  stomach,  the  waters  may  be  taken 
ing  the  operation  of  the  medicine  by  ad-  internally  with  very  great  advantage.  The 
ministering  a  laxative  clyster,  as  follows : —  waters  also  of  Bareges  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
dissolve  are  said  to  be  highly  useful  in  paralysis 
£xtract  of  colocynth,  half  a  drachm,  in  arising  from  the  poison  of  lead. 
In^ion  of  senna,  ten  ounces ;  and  add        In  the  colic  of  painters,  mercury  with 
Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ;  opium,  followed  by  sulphate  of  magnesia 
Castor  oil,  one  ounce.  and  other  lalatives,  appears  to  be  the  best 
Mix  them  for  a  elyster.  mode  of  cure.     Sulphur,  or  sulphureous 
This  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  waters,  should  be  avoided,  as  being  likely 
four  hours,  should  the  desired  effect  not  to  prove  deleterious, 
be  produced  speedily.  L)YSENTERY,  (Dtsenteeia,)  is  a 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  which  there  is  an  inflammation 
croton  tiglium  is  an  active  purgative,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
would  seem  to  be  of  particular  use  where,  accompanied  with  frequent  purging,  severe 
in  consequence  of  great  irritability  of  the  griping  pains,  and  some  degree  of  fever, 
stomach,  medicines   in  any  quantity  or        Symptoms. — ^An  attack  of  dysentery  is 
bulk  cannot   be  retained.     The  proper  sometimes  preceded  .by  loss  of  appetite, 
dose  is  one  to  two  drops  on  a  bit  of  sugar,  costiveness,    flatulency,    sickness    at  the 
or  with  a  little  crumb  of  bread  formed  stomach,  and  a  slight  vomiting.    These 
into  a  pill,  symptoms  are  in  general  the  forerunners 
When  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  of  the  griping,  and  increased  propensity  to 
vomiting  and  spasms,  as  likewise  to  pro-  stool,    which    afterwards    occur ;  but    it 
cure  evacuations,  is  crowned  with  success,  sometimes  happens  that  the  local  affection 
8  return  of  the  disease  must  be  carefully  is  perceived  first.    When  the  inflamma- 
guarded  against,  by  keeping  the  body  re-  tion  begins  to  occupy  the  lower  parts  of 
gular  and  open  with  some  aperient  medi-  the  intestines,  the  stools  become  more  fre- 
cine,  giving  small  doses  of  opium  from  time  quent  and  less  abundant,  and  in  passing 
to  time,  and  cautioning  the  patient  against  through  the  inflamed  parts  they  occasion 
exposing  himself  to  cold,  or  any  other  ex-  great  pain,  so  that  every  evacuation  is 
citing  cause.     The  tone  of  the  primae  viae  preceded  by  a  severe  griping.    The  eva- 
is  afterwards  to  be  restored  by  a  use  of  cuations  are  sometimes  composed  of  frothy 
tonics  and  stomachic  bitters,  as  recom-  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  and  at  other 
mended  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia.  times  of  an  acrid,  watery  humour.     Some- 
Should  a  tingling  sensation  be  felt  down  times  pure  blood  is  voided,  and  in  some 
the  spine,  together  with  a  feebleness  and  instances  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  the  parts  passed.     It  frequently  happens,  from  the 
affected  may  be  rubbed  with  some  kind  of  violent  efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge 
stimulating   application ;  besides  which,  the  irritating  matters,  that  a  portion  of 
the  patient  should  frequently  make  use  of  the  gut  is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
wann-.bathing,  always  giving  a  preference  anus,  which  in  progress  of  the   disease 
to  natural  baths  where  they  can  be  re-  proves  a  distressing  symptom, 
sorted  to.     In  addition  to  these  remedies.        When  the  symptoms  run  high,  great 
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prostration  of  strength,  with  a  putrid  ten-        Cinnamon  water,  six  drachms ; 
dency,   and  fetid   and  involuntary   dis-        Spirit  of  pimento,  half  an  oonce ; 
charges  ensue,  and  the  disease  often  ter-        Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm ; 
minates  &tally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;        Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops, 

hut  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is  Mix  them  as  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed 

frequently  protracted  to  a  considerable  time. 

length  of^^time,  and  induces  great  emacia-        Warm  fomentations  may  also  be  applied 

tion  and  debility,  going,  however,  off  at  to  the  anus,  and  a  bladder  filled  witii  hot 

last  by  a  gentle  perspiration  diffused  over  water  to  the  hypogastric  region ;  these 

the  whole   body ;  the  fever,   thirst,  and  are  likely  to  afford  great  relief, 
griping  then  ceasing,  and  the  evacuations        The  astringent  remedies  best  adapted 

becommg  more  like  those  of  a  healthy  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  are  the  difierent 

state  of  9ie  body.  preparations  of  catechu,  gum  kino,  log- 

Causes, — ^Dysentery  occurs  chiefly  in  wood,   &c.,   combined    in  the  following 

the  autumn,  and  is  often  occasioned  by  manner : — Take 
cold  or  moisture  succeeding  quickly  to        Extract  of  logwood,  one  drachm; 
intense  heat  or  great  drought,  whereby        Chalk  niixture,  four  oimces ; 
the  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked.    It        Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms ; 
is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use  of  un-        Spirit  of  nutmeg,  one  ounce, 

wholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  by  noxious  Of  this  mixture  take  two  table-spoonilils 

exhalations  and  vapours.     A  particular  every  four  hours,  the  patient  at  the  same 

disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often  time  taking  poit  wine,  properly  diluted 

to  predispose,  or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  with  water,  for  his  ordinary  dnak. 
in  which  case  it  is  epidemic.  The  impaired  tone  of  the  intestines  is 

Treatment, — ^In  most  cases  the  cure  may  likewise  to  be  restored  by  a  use  of  tonics 

be  beg^n  by  taking  a  gentle  emetic  in  the  and  bitters,  together  with  a  little  nutritive 

evening,  and  the  next    morning  either  diet  and  mo<krate  exercise;   as  for  in- 

castor  oil,  or  some  saline  purgative,  which  stance,  take 
should  be  repeated  every  second  or  third        Simarouba  bark,  bruised, 
day : — ^Take  Cascarilla  bark,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  six  drachms ;  ^^^  t^^m  in  a  pint  of  water,  until  reduced 

Manna,  half  an  ounce ;  ^  eight  ounces ;  strain  off  the  liquor,  and 

Warm  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  ^2'  .  .     «  . 

Compound    tincture    of  senna,    two  S?"^**  ®*  cmnamon,  two  ounces ; 

drachms.  •  Tincture  of  opium,  forty-five  drops. 

Mix  them  as  a  purgative  draught.  Every  sort  of  food  which  readily  tends 

oi.     ij  .1         .        J  .    "^  !_•  A*  to    putrefisuition  ought    carefully  to  be 

Should  the  pam  and  irritation  continue  ^^^^^  throughout  the  whole  ^urse  of 

after  the  use  of  this  medicme,  take  ^^  ^^^^^^  J^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Decoction  of  starch,  five  ounces ;  and  spirituous  liquora ;  supporting  the  pa- 
Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce.  tient's  strength  with  preparations  of  bar- 
Add,  occasionally,  ley,  rice,  sago,  flour,  panada,  Indian  arrow- 
Tincture  of  opium,  half  a  drachm  to  root  boiled  in  milk,  occasionally  varied 
one  drachm.  for  gelatinous  broths.    During  the  state 
Mix  them  for  a  lavement.  of  convalescence,  port  wine  or  Madeira,  or 
All  vain  attempts  to  discharge  the  con-  even  a  moderate  quantity  of  brandy,  pro- 
tents  of  the  bowels,  as  also  all  violent  perly  diluted  with  water,  may  be  aUowed. 
strainings,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided         Persons    recovering    from    dysentery 
by  the  patient  throughout  the  disease.  should  observe  the  greatest  caution  and 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  dysentery,  it  regularity  in  their  mode  of  living,  and 
would  be  improper  to  employ  either  opiates  they  should  go  warmly  clothed,  by  wear- 
or  astringents ;  but  in  the  second  stage,  ing  flannel  next  the  skin,  as  the  disease  is 
where  the  patient's  strength  is  exhausted,  very  liable  to  be  brought  on  again,  from 
these  remedies  will  prove  beneficial,  taking  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  damp, 
care  to  obviate  costiveness  by  a  few  grains  night  air,  or  sudden  atmospherical  vicis- 
of  rhubarb,  or  some  other  gentle  laxative,  situdes.     The  importance  of  warm  cloth- 
In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  should  the  ing  is  too  obvious  for  more  to  be  said 
patient's  rest  be  much  disturbed  from  the  respecting  it.    A  waisteoat  of  flannel  or 
frequency  of  the  motions,  an  opiate  in  the  fleecy  hosiery    next  to  the  skin  ou^ht 
following  form  may  be  taken : — Take  always  to  be  worn,  as  likewise  drawers  oi 
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the  same,  and  these  should  be  laid  aside  Symptoms, — It  sometimes    comes  on 

with  caution,  and  by  slow  degrees — ^viz.,  gradually,  without  much  previous  indispo- 

cutting  away  a  small  portion  daily.  sition,  but  more  commonly  the  person  is 

seized  with  a  coldness  and  shivering,  pains 
EAE,  INFLAMMATION  OF.  (Oti-  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins,  and  some  de- 
ns.) This  disorder  is  for  the  most  part  gree  of  nausea.  No  suppuration,  however, 
unaccompanied  by  fever,  although  the  suf-  ensues,  but  a  red  streak  may  be  observed 
ferings  of  the  pereon  are  very  great ;  but  running  down  the  thigh.  As  the  inflam- 
in  some  instances  it  is  attended  with  fever,  mation  increases  in  die  parts,  the  fever 
delirium,  and  convulsions.  generally  abates ;  it  however  returns  again 
Causes, — Inflammation  of  the  ear  is  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving  the  leg  at 
produced  by  the  same  causes  as  other  in-  last  very  hard,  difficult  of  motion,  and 
flammations,  but  by  none  more  readily  greatly  swelled,  with  varicose,  turgid  veins, 
than  a  partial  exposure  to  cold.  the  slun  rough  and  rugged.  Scales  ap- 
Treatment, — When  the  affection  is  pear,  also,  on  the  surface,  which  do  not 
merely  local,  local  remedies  alone  are  ne-  fall  off,  but  are  enlarged ;  uneven  lumps, 
cessary,  except  cathartics.  Local  blood-  with  deep  fissures,  are  formed,  and  the  leg 
letting,  the  application  of  a  blister  behind  and  foot  become  at  length  of  an  enormous 
the  ear,  and  of  warmth,  are  the  means  size  and  hideous  appearance, 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on.  K  the  pain  does  Causes. — Elephantiasis  has  generally 
not  abate,  but  on  the  contrary  should  con-  been  supposed  to  arise  in  consequence  of 
tinue  to  increase,  suppuration  may  be  ex-  some  slight  attack  of  fever,  on  the  cessa- 
pected,  and  it  may  be  encouraged  by  tion  of  which,  the  malady  goes  to  the  leg, 
the  application  of  emollient  poultices  and  and  occasions  a  distention  and  tumefaction 
warm  vapour,  and  when  the  abscess  bursts,  of  the  limb,  which  is  afterwards  over- 
or  is  opened,  we  may  syringe  the  ear  from  spread  with  uneven  lumps  and  deep  fis- 
time  to  time  with  some  mucilaginous  and  sures. 

gentlv  astringent  decoction.  Treatment, — Should  any  great  degree 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  ear  is  of  nausea  prevail,  it  may  be  advisable  to 

accompanied  with  universal  pain  diffused  take  an  emetic,  and  ailer  its  operation,  if 

over  the  whole  head,  together  with  fever,  the  body  should  be  costive,  some  gentle 

delirium,    or   coma,  the   most   powerftd  purgative  may  be  used.    To  promote  a 

general  and  local  remedies  are  then  to  be  moderate  perspiration,  the  diaphoretics  ad- 

iised.    Suppuration  is  generally  the  con-  \ised  under  the  head  of  simple  fever  may 

sequence   of    violent    inflammation,   and  be  prescribed;  to  assist  the  effect  of  which, 

then  the  structure  of  the  whole  internal  the  person  should  drink  plentifrilly  of  warm 

ear  is  often  destroyed.    In  such  cases,  the  diluting  liquors.     The  parts  id^ted  are 

sense  of  hearing  is  wholly  lost.    Fistulous  to  be  well  fomented  vfith  cloths  dipped  in 

Tiloera  are  also  now  and  then  the  conse-  a  warm  infusion  of  emollient  herbs,  and 

quence  of  suppuration,  and  prove  very  afterwards  be  wrapped  up  in  flannel.    At 

troublesome.     Ear-ache   sometimes  con-  the  commencement,  warm  bathing  may 

tinaes  many  days  without  any  apparent  be  of  use.    When  the  fever  goes  off,  bark 

inflanunation,  and  is  then  frequently  re-  may  be  taken  with  advantage.     K  suitable 

moved  by  filling  the  ear  with  cotton  or  means  have  been  neglected  on  the  first  at- 

wool,  wetted  -with  tincture  of  opium,  or  tack  of  the  disease,  and  the  leg  has  become 

ether,  or  even  with  warm  oil,  or  warm  much  enlarged,  with  a  scaly  and  irregular 

water.    Sometimes  a  pain  in  the  ear  is  the  surface,  no  cure  can  be  expected.    It  is 

consequence  of  sympathy  with  a  diseased  probable,  however,  that  gentle  alteratives, 

tooth,  in  which  case  the  ether  should  be  as 

applied  to  the  cheek  over  the  suspected  Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  two 

tooth,  or  a  grain  of  opium,  with  a  little  scruples ; 

camphor,  be  allied  to  the  tooth  itself.  Snbmuriate  of  mercury,  one  scruple ; 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  This  disease  at-  Powdered  gum  guaiacum,  one  drachm ; 
tacks  the  skin  and  the  membrane  of  the  Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  mass, 
lower  extremities,  and  gives  to  the  limbs  out  of  which  thirty  pills  are  to  be  made, 
a  bulk  so  monstrous,  and  a  form  so  hideous,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  taken  night 
that  they  have  been  compared  to  the  feet  and  morning,  with  half  a  pint  of  the  com- 
of  an  elephant,  from  whicn  appearance  the  pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  together 
name  of  elephantiasis  has  been  taken.  The  with  warm  bathing,  will  retard  its  pro- 
disease  is  in  general,  however,  confined  to  gress.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
one  leg.  parilla  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 
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EPILEPSY.    (Epilepsia.)    This  dis-  When  it  proceeds  from  teething,  that  part 

ease  consists  in  a  sudden  deprivation  of  of  the  gum  which  appears  to  he  inflamed 

the  senses,  accompanied  with  a  violent  should  he  deeply  scarified,  the  hody  be 

convulsive  motion  of  the  whole  body.    It  kept  open  by  laxative  medicines,  and  the 

attacks  by  fits,  which  after  a  certain  dura-  feet  be  bathed  in  warm  water.    When 

tion  go  off,  leaving  the  person,  most  com-  epilepsy  occurs  without  any  symptom  of 

monly,  in  his  usual  state ;  but  sometimes  direct  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  there  is 

a  considerable  degree  of  stupor  and  weak-  occasional  sickness,  attended  with  flatn- 

ness  remains  behind,  particularly  where  lency,  disturbed  sleep,  and  other  marks  of 

the  disease  is  of  frequent  recurrence.  a  disordered  digestion,  it  will  be  right  to 

Symptoms, — ^An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by 

now  and  then  preceded  by  a  heav^  pain  an  emetic,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the 

in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  noise  in  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  an  aqueous  infiision  of 

ears,  palpitations,  flatulency  in  the  stomach  ipecacuanha,  and  to  repeat  it  in  six,  eight, 

and  intestines,  weariness,  and  a  small  de-  or  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances ; 

gree  of  stupor,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  there  the  dose  must  vary  according  to  the  age  of 

prevails  a  sense  of  something  like  a  cold  the  patient,  and  the  different  degrees  of  the 

vapour  rising  up  to  the  head ;  but  it  more  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  no  general 

generally  happens  that  the  patient  fidls  rule  can  apply  to  every  case.    Afterwards, 

down  suddenly,  without  much  previous  no-  if  the  stomach  should  exhibit  marks  of 

tice;  his  eyes  are  then  distorted,  or  inverted,  weakness,  light  bitter  infusions  maybe 

so  as  that  only  the  whites  of  them  can  be  given,  assist^  by  some  active  stimiilaDt, 

seen ;  his  fingers  are  closely  clenched,  his  as  anmionia,  or  ci^eput  oil.    Where  there 

limbs  are  much  agitated ;  he  foams  at  his  is  a  great  prevalence  of  acid,  from  im- 

mouth,  and  he  loses  all  sense  of  feeling.  perfect  digestion  of  vegetable  fi)od,  soda, 

After  a  continuance  of  the  convubions  liquor  potassse,  or  liquor  potassae  subcar- 

for  some  time,  they  abate  gradually,  and  bonatis,  may  be  combined  with  the  bitter, 

the  patient  continues  for  a  short  period  in  If  the  bowels  are  confined  at  the  same 

a  state  of  insensibility,  but  on  coming  to  time,  magnesia  may  be  employed  advan- 

himself  feels  very  languid  and  exhausted,  tageously.     On  the  contrary,  if  too  much 

and  does  not  retain  the  smallest  recollec*  relaxed,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  chalk 

tion  of  what  has  passed  during  the  fit.  preparations  may  be  resorted  to. 

Catises* — ^The  causes  which  give  rise  to        K  epilepsy  appears  to  proceed  from  any 

epilepsy  are  blows,  wounds,  fractures,  and  suppressed  discharge,  in  particular  the 

other  injuries  done  to  the  head  by  external  bleeding  haemorrhoids,  leeches  should  be 

violence,  together  with  plethora  of  the  applied  to  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  to- 

vessels  of  the  head,  or  lodgments  of  water  gether  with  fomentafdons,  and  we  should  at 

in  the  brain^  &c.    Epilepsy  has  also  been  the  same  timeadminifiter  aloetic  cathartics* 
known  to  arise  from  tti  affection  of  the        Where  it  attacks  children  of  a  costive 

spinal  marrow,  violent  affections  of  the  habit,  active  purgatives  should  be  em- 

neryous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of  ployed.    AcombinatioaofthesulHnuriate 

passion,  great  emo1i<ms  of  the  mind,  fre-  of  mercury  and  jalap  will  be  very  ytciges. 
quent  intoxication,  worms  in  the  stomach        The  occasional  causes  which  are  to  he 

or  intestines,  teething,  the  suppression  of  avoided  are,  intoxication,  fits  of  passion, 

some  long   accustomed  evacuation,  and  and  all  other  emotions  of  the  mind.  Wheu 

poisons  received  into  the  body^    Some-  an  attack  can  be  foreseen,  no  medicine, 

times  it  is  hereditary.  perhaps,  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent  an 

Treatment, — Th|s  should  be  according  epileptic  fit  than  an  emetic  given  about  an 
to  the  cause  which  occasions  the  disease,  hour  before  its  approach.  Removing  to 
When  it  is  sympathetic,  and  arises  from  another  country,  and  changing  former 
worms,  remedies  possessing  the  power  of  habits  and  the  manner  of  living,  may  like- 
destroying  or  dislodging  them  must  be  wise  be  serviceable  in  such  caaes.  Ifthepre- 
employed.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  disposition  to  the  disease  has  arisen  from  a 
found  a  very  useful  medicine  in  some  cases  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  or  item  a 
of  epileptic  fits.  It  may  be  administered  turgescence  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  this 
in  the  torm  of  an  emulsion,  prepared  by  Is  to  be  obviated  by  bleeding,  both  gene- 
diffusing  the  oil  by  means  of  honey,  or  rally  and  topically,  but  more  particularly 
mucilage,  in  some  strong  aromatic  water ;  the  latter ;  by  an  abstemious  diet  andpro- 
and  about  half  an  ounce  of  this,  containing  per  exercise ;  and  by  a  seton  in  the  neck, 
a  drachm  of  the  oil,  may  be  taken  three  When  the  predisposition  is  owing  to  a 
times  a-day,  in  a   tea-cupful  of  milk,  state  of  debility,  we  are  to  obviate  and 
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prevent  its  effects,  by  recommending  the  ment,  consisting  of  six  grains  of  pure 

patient  to  breathe  a  cool  air,  to  make  use  opium,  well  triturated  with  a  little  prepared 

of  a  generous,  nutritive  diet,  to  take  daily  lard,  may  be  rubbed  in. 

exercise  adapted  to  his  strength,  and  to  go  As  a  tonic,  the  cinchona  bark  has  been 

frequently  into   a   cold  bath.      Besides  much  recommended  in  the  cure  of  this 

adopting  these  steps,  he  should  enter  into  disease.    When  taken  for  a  constancy,  it 

a  regular  course  of  antispasmodics,  and  ma^  be  combined  with  valerian ;  as,  take 

astringent  and  tonic  medicines.  Decoction    of  Peruvian    bark,    ten 

The  antispasmodics  in  general  use  are  drachms ; 

vderian,    castor,    musk,    ether,    arnica.  Compound  tincture  of  the  same,  two 

opium,  &c.,  given  in  the  following  combi-  diachms ; 

nations : — ^Take  Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty 

Dill  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  drops. 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty  Mix  these  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  thrice 

drops ;  a-day. 

Tincture  of  castor,  one  drachm;  The  preparations  of  iron  most  used  are, 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops,  the  ferri  sulphas,  and  the  ferrum  amino- 

Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  twice  niacum,  as  for  instance : — Take 

or  thrice  a-day.     Or,  take  Ammoniated  iron,  ten  to  fifteen  grains ; 

In&sion  of  cascarilla  bark,  one  ounce  Extract  of  gentian,  ten  grains ; 

and  a  half;  Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a  bolus : 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty  Which  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day.  Or,  take 
drops ;  Ammoniated  tincture  of  iron,  twenty- 
Tincture  of  colnmba,  two  drachms ;  two  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in 

Tincture  of  henbane,  twenty-two  drops*  a  glass  of  water ; 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.  which  may  be  increased  gradually  to  as 

A  combination  of  opium  and  valerian,  much  as  the  stomach  can  bear. 

or  of  opium  and  musk,  as  follows,  will  be  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  much  recommended, 

^ely  to  prove  very  use^ : — ^Take  and  may  be  given  as  follows : — ^Take 

Musk,  Oxide  of  zmc,  twelve  grains ; 

Castor,  of  each  ten  grains ;  Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  fifteen 

Opium,  half  a  grain ;  grains ; 

Confecticm  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  Powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  drachm^ 

&  bolus,  which  may  be  taken  every  six  Mix  them,  and  divide  the  powder  into 

hours.    Or,  take  twelve  papers,  of  which  take  one  dose 

Oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce;  three  times  a-day.     Or,  take 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms.  Oxide  of  zinc,  twenty-four  grains ; 

Mix  iheai,  and  take  twenty  drops,  twice  Extract  of  gentian,  half  a  drachm ; 

or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  little  water.  Syrup,  a  si&ciency  to  form  the  mass; 

^  particular  should  these  be  ^ven  be-  which  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  of 

fore  the  return  of  the  expected  paroxysm,  which  two  may  be  taken  morning  and 

*Qd  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  in-  evening,  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  a 

creasing  the  dose  in  a  gradual  manner,  in  decoctionof  Peruvian  bark, 

proportion  to  the  violence  or  frequent  re-  The  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  found  a 

^''^wence  of  the  fits*  valuable  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy, 

Where  the  disease  depends  upon  a  pie-  even  where  the  disease  has  been  of  many 

tlioric  state,  it  would  be  highly  improper  years  standing,  and  has  resisted  the  power 

^  make  use  of  opium,  but  when  this  is  not  of  other  medicines,  when  given,  such  as — 

^  case,  opium  will  prove  a  safe  and  Take 

powerful  remedy.    When  given  in  large  Nitmte  of  silver,  three  grains ;  dissolve 

ooses,  such  as  two  grains  in  substance,  or  it  in  a  few  drops  of 

sttty  or  sevenfrv  drops  in  the  tincture,  on  Distilled  water ;  then  add 

the  approach  of  a  fit,  it  has  been  known  to  Crumb  of  bread,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a 

pventit  altogether;  but  should  it  fipdl  mass; 

^this,  it  will  at  least  lessen  its  violence.  Which  is  to  be  made  into  twenty  pills, 

^the  stomach  rejects  it,  the  external  use  The  dose  may  be  from  one  to  two,  twice 

™  opium  may  possibly  be  resorted  to  with  or  thrice  a-day. 

^uch  advantage,  and  it  may  likewise  be  The  diet  in  epilepsy  should  consist  of 

employed  in  this  way  during  the  convul-  such  things  as  are  light,  nutritive,  and  easy 

5J^*^8.    The  whole  smne  of  the  back  may  of  digestion,  taking  care  to  avoid  whatever 

^  Qioistened  with  tmctura  opii,  or  a  Imi-  is  apt  to  prove  flatulent.     During  the 
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intervals,  the  patient  u  to  keep  himself  as  Treatmeni. — If  the  skin  is  hot  and  drj, 
cheerful  and  tranquil  as  possihle,  careAilly  the  pulse  full,  strong,  hard,  and  frequent, 
guarding  against  all  violent  passions,  or  and  the  head  affected  with  severe  pflin, 
other  emotions,  and  he  should  take  care  stupor,  or  delirium,  it  will  he  proper  to 
never  to  put  himself  in  a  hazardous  situa-  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  coolin?  purga- 
tion, lest  a  fit  should  happen  to  attack  him  tives,  diaphoretics,  and  an  antiphlogistic 
at  that  period.  Rubbing  the  nose,  tem-  regimen.  But  in  old  or  infirm  oonstitu- 
ples,  and  pit  of  the  stomach  with  ether,  tions,  or  when  the  disease  is  merelv  local, 
may  possibly  help  to  abbreviate  the  fit  by  and  does  not  affect  the  head,  bleediig 
its  action  on  the  olfactorj^  organ.  will  be  improper. 

ERYSIPELAS.    This  is  an  inflamma-        As  erysipelas  fever  often  terminates  by 
tory  affection,  accompanied  usually  with    sweat,  mild  diaphoretics,  combined  as  fol- 
drowsiaess,  often  with  delirium  wh^i  the    lows,  should  be  used : — Take 
fiice  is  affected,  and  v^th  a  fever  of  a  few       Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce ; 
days*  continuance.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 

Symptoms. — ^In  slight  cases,  where  it  drachms; 

attacks  the  extremities,  it  makes  its  ap-  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  eighteen 
pearance  with  a  roughness,  heat,  pain,  and  drops ; 

redness  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  pale  Syrup,  one  drachm, 
when  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  it,  and  Mix  them  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken 
again  returns  to  its  former  colour  when  it  every  four  hours ;  drinldng  plentifully  of 
is  removed.  If  the  attack  be  mild,  these  thin  gruel,  or  warm  barley  water, 
symptoms  vdiU  continue  only  for  a  few  In  cases  where  the  head  and  fiiee  are 
days ;  the  surface  of  the  part  affected  vdll  affected,  mustard  applied  to  the  feet  will 
become  yellow,  the  outer  skin  will  fidl  off  be  highly  advisable, 
in  scales,  and  no  further  inconvenience  As  vesicles  of  various  sizes  arise  in  the 
will  be  experienced.  But  if  the  attack  course  of  the  disease,  the  most  proper  ap- 
has  been  severe,  there  will  ensue  pains  in  plication  will  be  some  dry  meal  powder— 
the  head  and  back,  great  heat,  thirst,  and  such  as  starch,  wheat  »>ur,  oatmeal,  or 
restlessness,  the  part  affected  will  slightly  chalk ;  but  oatmeal  may  perhaps  be  pre- 
swell,  and  about  the  fourth  day  a  number  ferable  to  the  rest,  on  account  of  its  not 
of  little  vesicles,  containing  a  limpid,  and  being  likely  to  cake  and  become  hari 
in  some  cases  a  yellow  fluid,  vml  arise.  External  applications,  which  reduce  the 
In  unfavourable  cases,  bUsters  are  formed,  heat  of  the  skin,  will  also  be  advantageous, 
which  sometimes  degenerate  into  obstinate  Cooling  lotions — as  equal  parts  of  the 
ulcers,  which  now  and  then  become  gan-  liquor  ammon.  acetatis  in  water,  with  the 
gprenous.  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  and  campbo- 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  rated  spirits,  might  also  be  employed  with 
comes  on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  much  benefit,  and  relief  to  the  feelings  of 
heat,  restlessness,  thirst,  and  other  febrile    the  patient. 

symptoms,  with  a  drowsiness,  or  tendency  When  effusion  is  found  to  have  oc- 
to  delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  eurred  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it 
and  full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  davs  should  be  discharged  by  makmg  a  small 
a  fiery  redness  appears  on  some  part  of  tne    opening. 

&ce,  and  this  at  length  extends  to  the  When,  however,  erysipelas  arises  ui 
scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the  neck,  advanced  life,  or  a  weak,  delicate  habit, 
leaving  a  tumefaction  m  every  part  the  and  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
redness  has  occupied.  The  whole  face  at  irritation — such  as  depression  of  strength, 
length  becomes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are  a  quick  small  pulse,  &c.,  bark  of  cinchona, 
so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient  mineral  acids,  snake  root,  camphor,  aro- 
of  sight.  The  fever  is  increased  as  the  matic  confecticm,  and  vme,  should  be 
latter  extends,  and  the  disposition  to  deli-  used.  If  the  disease  is  mild,  and  nnac- 
rium  is  sometimes  so  increased  as  to  en-  companied  vnth  fever,  it  will  be  sufficient 
danger  life.  for  the  patient   to  keep  within  doors, 

Causes, — It  is  brought  on  by  several  without  being  confined  to  bed. 
oauses  that  are  apt  to  excite  inflammation,  When  the  inflanunatory  symptoms  ran 
such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds,  the  external  high,  the  diet  should  ooasist  of  light 
amplication  of  acrid  matter  to  the  skin,  ex-  nourishing  things — such  as  preparations 
posure  to  cold,  obstructed  perspiration,  ofbarley,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  Indiwi  arrow- 
suppressed  evacuations,  and  the  presence  root,  panada,  and  the  like.  The  drink 
of  irritating  matter  in  the  primae  viae.  should  be  lemonade,  tamarind-beverage, 
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or  baorley  water  acidulated  with   soteie  lai^  and  painful,  fomentations  of  poppy 

vegetable  acid ;  but  in  those  cases  where  heads  boiled  in  milk  will  prove  beneficial, 

symptoms  of  irritation  prevail,  a  more  Should  they  shew  no  disposition  to  heal 

generous  diet,  such  as  animal  broths  and  afiter  such  treatment,  some  mercurial  ap- 

a  moderate  use  of  wine,  will  be  advisable*  plication  may  be  used,  such  as  the  fol- 

EXCESSIVE     PERSPIRATION,  lowing:— Take 

(Ephibbosis.)     This  is  commonly  owing  Submuriate  of  mercury,  one  drachm ; 

to  general  weakness  and  debility,  accom*  Elderflower  ointment,  one  ounce, 

panied  with  a  preternatural  determination  Mix  them  for  use  as  an  ointment.     Or, 

to  the  surface  of  the  body.    It  is  gene-  take 

rally  to  be  met  with  in  the  last  sta^  of  White  precipitated    mercury,  half  a 

pulmonary  consumption.  drachm ; 

Treatment, — The  cure  of  this  complaint  Spermaceti  ointment,  half  an  ounce, 

is  to  be  effected  by  covering  the  body  Mix  them. 

lightly  with  apparel  and  bed-clothes ;  by  This  may  be  laid  on    morning  and 

keeping  the  chamber  of  a  moderate  tem-  evening,  spread  on  a  bit  of  soft  lint, 

perature;  by  determining  from  the  sur&ce  Where  alteratives  are  necessary,  small 

of  the  bo^  by  means  of  diuretics  and  doses  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  with 

gentle  laxatives ;  and,  lastly,  by  strength-  the  testacea,  may  be  given ;  but  in  these 

ening  the    system  by  chalybeates    and  cases,  as  in  all  others  where  other  than 

other  tonic  medicines,  cold  bathing,  avoid-  the  most  simple  remedies  and  the  most 

ing  at  the  same  time  too  long  an  indul-  simple  treatment  are  prescribed,  do  not 

gence  in  bed,  and  the  use  of  warm  slops,  neglect  calling  in  good  medical  aid. 

In  the  colliquative  sweating  which  at-  Excobiatioivs  op  thlb  NipPiiBs.  From 

tends  hectic  rcver,  the  diluted  sulphuric  the  constant  state  of  irritation  in  which 

acid  is  much  employed.  these  parts  are  kept  with  those  who  give 

EXCORIATIONS  AND  ULCERA-  suck,  excoriations  are  very  apt  to  happen. 

TIONS  IN  INFANTS.     From  a  neg-  When  they  do  arise,  the  parts  should  Be 

lect  of  proper  cleanliness,  children  are  washed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a 

very  apt  to  become  chafed  in  the  wrinkles  diluted  solution  of  alum,  the  superacetate 

of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the  of  lead,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  plumbi 

groin.  acetatis    in    rose    water,    and    then    be 

To  remedy  occurrences  of  this  nature,  sprinkled  with  a  little  powder  of  cala- 
it  will  be  proper  to  bathe  the  excoriated  mine ;  or  they  may  be  dressed  with  a 
parts  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  a  little  little  of  the  following  preparation : — ^Take 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  afterwards  to  Sub-borate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm ; 
sprinkle  them  with  some  absorbent  pow-  Honey,  half  an  ounce ; 
der,  such  as  calamine,  laying  over  all  a  Wheaten  fiour,  a  su&iency  to  give  the 
bit  of  scorched  linen  rag.  Where  the  whole  a  proper  consistence, 
excoriation  is  very  considerable,  a  wash  To  prevent  the  sore  £rom  being  aggra- 
composed  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit  vated  by  sticking  to  the  clothes,  a  little 
and  <me  of  common  water,  ma^  be  used^  cup  made  of  wax  may  be  laid  over  the 
A  little  of  the  ceratum  plumbi  superace-  nipple,  which  is  the  part  most  apt  to 
tatis,  spread  upon  fine  unt,  may  be  em-  suffer.  If  only  one  nipple  is  affected,  the 
ployed  as  a  dressing.  We  are,  however,  ehild  may  be  confined  to  the  other ;  but 
to  be  cautious  in  drying  up  discharges  if  both  are  affected^  the  female  must  desist 
behind  the  ears  in  in&nts,  as  very  bad  from  the  duties  of  a  mother  until  the  ex- 
consequences  have  been  observed  to  ensue  eoriations  are  somewhat  healed ;  taking 
from  making  use  of  repdlent  applications  care,  however,  to  have  her  breasts  drawn 
in  such  eases.  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a  day.    As  long 

In  some  children  of  a  gross  habit  of  as  there  is  a  necessity  of  applying  any  of 

body,  and  particularly  about  the  time  of  the  preparations  of  lead  to  the  nipples,  it 

teething,  a  spedes  of  excoriation,  extend-  will  be  prudent  not  to  give  suck  to  the 

ing  low  down  in  the  neck,  is  apt  to  take  child,  as  it  might  be  materially  injured 

place,  which  at  length  degenerates  into  by  it.    When  this  cannot,  however,  be 

ktfge  deep  sores,  not  imfrequently  ter-  dispensed  with,  the  parts  should  be  well 

minating  in  gangrene.     Here  fomenta-  washed  with  a  little  warm  water  each 

tions  of  cinchona  bark  will  be  necessary;  time  previous  to  giving  the  child  the 

and  we  should  at  the  same  time  administer  breast, 

its  powder  intemaUy.  EYES,     INFLAMMATION     OP 

When  ulcerations  ensue,  and  they  are  THE,  (Ophthalmia.)    In  this  disorder 
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the  inflamination  is  seated  either  in  the  calomel,  with  a   sufficient  quantity  of 

membrane  of  the  eye,  its  deep  seated  parts,  jalap,  or  a  solution  of  any  of  the  neutral 

muscles,  and  the  lachrymal  gland,  or  in  salts,  will  best  answer  the  purpose, 
the  subaceous  glands  placed  in  the  edges        When  the  complaint  has  arisen  from 

of  the  eyelids ;  but  sometimes  all  these  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  causes  suppres- 

parts  are  affected  in  consequence  of  sym-  sing  the  perspiration,  it  is  probable  that 

pathy ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  patient  may  benefit  from  small  doses 

these  suffer  in  a  considerable  degree  with-  of  antimpny,  so  as  to  excite  perspiration, 

out  the  inflammation  extending  further.  Foot  bathing  may  also  be  employed  with 

Symptoms. — The  common  ophthalmia  the  same  intention.    To  abate  the  infkm- 

usually  comes  on  with  a  sensation    as  mation  and  irritation,  it  is  usual  to  have 

if  some  gritty  particles  had  insinuated  recourse  to  the  frequent  application  of 

themselves  under  the  eyelids,  accompanied  some  cooling  and  astringent  wash,  which 

with  great  heat,  redness,  and  pricking,  is  applied  to  the  eye  by  means  of  an  eye 

darting  pains.    As  it  increases,  the  parts  cup,  or  by  wet  pledgets.     Any  of  the 

swell,  and  the  vessels  become  not  only  following  lotions  may  be  used : — Take 
increased  in  size  and  turgid,  but  appear        Sulphate  of  zinc, 
more  numerous  than  in  the  natural  state.        Acetate  of  lead,  of  each  eight  grains ; 
Great  pain  is  excited  upon  the  least  mo-        Distilled  water,  six  ounces, 

tion  01  the  ball  of  the  eye;  the  patient  Mix  them  for  a  wash  for  the  eyes.  Or,  take 
cannot  bear  the  light ;  and  an  effusion  of       Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland  ensues,        Bose  water,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
which  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature  as  to  exco-        Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce, 

riate  any  part  on  which  it  happens  to  fall.  Mix  them. 

These  appearances,  after  some  days'  con-        Where  the  pain  is  very  acute,  forty  or 

tinuance,  gradually  abate,  and  at  length  fifty  drops  of  the  vinous  tmcture  of  opium 

entirely  cease ;  but  in  some  cases  a  dis-  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  foregoing 

charge  of  thick  glutinous  matter  ensues,  applications ;  or  the  eyes  may  be  bithed 

which  collects  in  considerable  quantities  frequently  with  a   decoction  of  bruised 

about  the  angles  of  the  eye,  particularly  poppy-heads.    In  such  cases  an  internal 

during  sleep.    Where  only  one  eve  has  use  of  opium  will  also  be  advisable ;  and 

been  affected,  it  is  often  succeeded  by  it  may,  therefore,  be  taken  in  doses  of  a 

an  inflammation  of  the  other,  particularly  quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  four  or 

in  a  scroftdous  habit.  six  hours. 

Causes, — ^These  are,  external  injuries ;        When  the  disease  is  found  not  to  yield 

such  as  blows,  contusions,  and  wounds  on  to  bleeding,  both  general  and  topical,  duly 

the  eye ;  extraneous  bodies,  of  an  irritat-  repeated,  purgatives,  emetics,  and  foinen- 

ing  nature,  introduced  under  the  eye-  tations,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  a  blister 

lids ;  exposure  to  bleak  vnnds  and  cold ;  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the 

little  inflammatory  tumours,  called  sties,  ear  on  the  side  of  the    eye  which  is 

which  rise  on  the  eyelids ;  various  acrid  affected,  supposing  only  one  to  be  dis- 

fumes — such  as  the  smoke  of  pitcoal,  that  eased ;  and  to  promote  a  proper  discharge, 

of  wood,  turf,  &c.;  too  free  a  use  of  vinous  it  ought  to  be  dressed  with  some  stimu- 

and  spirituous  liquors ;  the  suppression  of  lating  liniment,  as,  take 
accustomed  discharges ;  the  long  applica-        Resin  cerate,  one  ounce ; 
tion  of  a  strong  light,  or  fixed  attention        Cerate  of  Spanish  fly,  three  drachms, 
to  minute  objects.  iBtHx  them  into  the  form  of  an  ointment 

TrecdmeTU. — It  is  almost  unnecessary  Or,  take 
to  observe,  that  when  inflammation  of  the        Savine  cerate,  one  ounce, 
eye  has  arisen  from  any  extraneous  body        In  those  cases  where  the  disorder  ap- 

gettin^  into  the  eye — as  particles  of  sand,  pears  to  be  constitutional,  or  to  be  kept 

dust,  hme  or  metal,  small  flies,  the  hairs  up  by  any  acrimonious  humour  in  the  habit, 

of  the  eyelids,  &c.,  the  irritating  cause  a  seton  m  the  neck  will  be  advisable.  As 

ought  inunediately  to  be  removed,  and  the  the  eyelids,  when  inflamed,  are  apt  to  be 

part  defended  from  the  light  by  the  pa-  gluea  together  by    a   thick,    glutinous 

tient^s  wearing  a  deep  shade  of  green  silk,  matter,  which  is    secreted,  their  edges 

and  sitting  in  a  darkened  room.  should  be  anointed  with  a  little  of  the  fbl- 

Afker  topical  bleeding,  some  purgative  lowing: — ^Take 
remedies  may  be  taken,  and  be  repeated        Prepared  tutty,  one  drachm ; 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  as  long  as  may        Spermaceti  ointment,  one  ounce, 

be  found  necessary.     A  few  grains   of  Mix  them. 
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Or,  take  rally  local,  is  to  be  treated  by  external 

Prepared  lard,  one  ounce ;  applications ;  as  lotions  containing  alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  half  a  drachm.  strengthened  or  reduced  according  to  cirr 

^^them.  cumstances.    But  there  is  another  species 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eje,  of  pimples,  which  are  larger  as  well  as 

it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  everything  more  indurated  and  permanent.     These 

which  might  occasion  irritation ;  for  which  are  of  a  conical  form,  and  are  occasionally 

reason,  the  patient  ought  to  be  confined  somewhat  acuminated,  as  if  tending  to 

to  a  dark  chamber,  or,  at  least,  he  should  suppuration,  being  at  the  same  time  of  a 

wear  a  blind  of  green  silk  over  the  eye,  bright  roseate  hue ;   but  many  of  them 

to  prevent  a  great  glare  of  light ;  and  he  continue  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a 

ought  likewise  to  abstain  from  reading,  hard  elevated  state.     They  are,  however, 

writing,  and  from  all  food  of  a  heating  always  tender  to  the  touch;  so  that  wash- 

or  stimulating  nature,   and  the  use   of  ing  the  face,  shaving,  the  friction  of  the 

vinous  or  spirituous  liquors.  clothes,  &c.,  produce  pain.     The  disease 

In  severe  cases  the  diet  should  be  very  in  its  most  severe  form  exhibits  the  erup- 

spare  and  light,   and  the  drink   consist  tion  nearly   covering  the    fece,    breast, 

chiefly  of  some  mild  farinaceous  decoc-  shoulders,  and  top  of  the  back. 

tion,  which,  while  it  allays  thirst  and  sup-  The  general  health  does  not  suffer  even 

plies  sufficient  nourishment,  tends  both  to  under  this  aggravated  form  of  the  erup- 

moderate  excitement  and  to  promote  per-  tion.     Many  persons,  however,  are  liable 

spiration.                                     ^              ^  to  disorders  of  the  bowels  and  stomach. 

After  the  removal  of  the  disorder,  it  to  haemorrhoids,  and  some  even  to  pul- 

may  be  necessary  to  emplojr  means  to  monary  consumption.  Its  first  appearance, 

prevent  its  return,  by  continuing  the  use  too,  is  frequently  ascribed  to  some  irre- 

of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  the  inser-  gularity  of  diet. 

tion  of  an  issue.   In  some  instances,  when  Treatment,— By  a  steady  use  of  exter- 

it  is  connected  with  a  debilitated  habit,  nal  stunulants,  combined  with  a  proper 

the  best  means  of  preventmg  its  return  regulation  of  diet  and  exercise,  this  species 

are  those  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  of  blotches  is  often  greatly  alleviated. 

vessels  of  the  eye,  or  the  system  in  ge-  A  spirituous  lotion,  at  first  a  fettle  diluted^ 

^^^*  and  containing  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  means  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  and  somewhat 

is  the  cold  bath,  which  may  be  employed  less  to  the  ounce  of  the  vehicle,  is  often 

■  either  bjr  immersine  the  whole  body,  or  very  beneficial.     Other  stimulants  may 

by  washmg  the  head  in  cold  water,  once  be  used ;  as,  for  instance,  take 

or  twice  a  day.    The  application  of  cold  q^  ^f  ^^    ^ 

water  to  the  eyes  themselves,  or  of  any  g^j^^       ^     ^         ^ 

JtSr  thS'  a^.k'^^^a    mtewLTe  ^^  '"^''^^  """"^  «»<*  "^  ^f- 

serviceable  Si^reven^ng  tL  return  of  ^  ^T^.^^^  *^  "??! \  ^*  used  three 

Ar.i,<.u  1    •                     •    °  'i.     XI      'x  I,  or  tour  times  a  day.     Or,  take 

ophthalmia,  or  removmg  it  after  it  has  /. , 

become  habitual.      Cinchona   bark   and  Mixture  of  bitter  almonds,  five  ounces 

other  tonics  will  also  have  a  good  effect,  and  a  half  ; 

The  following  lotion  in  this  case  will  be  Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce, 

found  of  great  benefit :—  ^^^  *^em  for  a  wash. 

Spring  water,  half  a  pint ;  In  general,  it  will  be  found  requisite  to 

Brandy,  a  table-spoonfiil ;  augment  the  activity  of  all  these  applica- 

Vinegar,  a  tea-spoonful.  tions  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment. 

The  diet  should  be  good,   light,  and 

FACE,  PIMPLED  ANTD  BLOTCH-  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating ;  consist- 

ED.  These  appear  on  the  face,  especially  ing  of  animal    food,  with  well-dressed 

on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  some-  vegetables,  and  the  fiirinacea,  wine  and 

times  also  on  the  neck,  shoulders,   and  fermented  liquors  being  omitted,  or  taken, 

upper  parts  of  the  breast,  but  never  de-  with  great  moderation, 

scend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  or  In  some  inveterate  cases,  an  increased 

to  the  extremities.    It  is  common  to  both  amendment  has  been  observed  when    in 

sexes ;  but  the  most  severe  form  of  it  is  addition  to  the  external  treatment  indi- 

seen  in  young  men.  cated,  small  doses  of  soda,  sulphur,  and 

Treatment. — The  affection  being  gene-  antimony,  are  taken  : — : 
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Washed  sulphur,  half  a  drachm ;  With  the  view  of  strengtheiung  the 

Suhcarhonate  of  soda,  from  one  scruple  parts,  the  dehility  of  which  is  in  general 

to  half  a  drachm ;  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  this 

Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  of  a  disease,  not  only  cold  baths,  in  a  general 

grain.  way,  but  likewise  cold  water  should  be 

Mix  them.    This  powder  is  to  be  taken  thrown  more  directly  on  the  buttocks  and 

morning  and  night.    Or,  take  loins  of  the  child.    Besides  these,  tonics, 

Subi^bonate     of    soda,    twenty-five  such  as  steel,  myrrh,  and  the  cinchoim 

grains ;  bark,  should  be  eiven. 

T^^hed  sulphur,  two  scruples ;  [This  distressmg  inconvenience  is  not 

Antimonial  powder,  one  grain.  confined  to  children ;  but  when  it  appears 

Mix  them,  and  take  this  powder  twice  in  adults,  the  same  treatment  may  be 

daily.  observed.] 

FALLING    OF    THE    FUNDA-  FAINTING,  (Sywcopb.)  This  means 

MENT  IN  CHILDREN,  (Fbolapsus-  a  decreased  action,  and  sometimes  a  total 

ANi.)    This  disease  is  often  met  with  in  cessation,  of  the  pulse  and  respiration, 

children  of  a  weak  habit,  or  who  have  Symptoms, — ^It  is  sometimes  preceded  by 

been  much  afflicted  v^th  severe  pur^gs.  anxiety,  a  sense  of  fulness  ascending  from 

It  is  also  a  frequent  consequence  of  irrita-  the  stomach  towards  the  head,  coimision 

tion  in  the  rectum,  arising  from  the  nest-  of  ideas,  dimness  of  sight,  and  coldness  of 

ling  of  ascarides  in  the  gut.  the  extremities,  fainting,  and  sometimes 

Treatment. — Considerable    advantages  vomiting  or  convulsions, 
have  been  experienced  from  a  frequent  Causes, — Sudden  and  violent  emotions 
use  of  astringent  injections ;  as,  take  of  the  mind,  pungent  and  other  kinds  of 
Decoction  of  oak  bark,  four  ounces ;  odours,  derangement  of  the  stomach,  de- 
Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  to  fifteen  bility  from  preceding  disorders,  blood- 
drops,  letting,  haemorrhages,  organic  siffections 
Mix  them  for  an  injection.    Or,  for  the  of  the  heart,  such  as  aneurisms,  &c. 
same  puipose,  take  Treatment — ^During  the  paroxysm,  the 
Lime  vtrater,  nostrils  are  to  be  stimulatea  with  volatile 
Infusion  of  galls,  of  each  two  ounces ;  Spirits,  or  salts,  and  the  face  to  be  sprinMed 
Vinous  tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops,  vdth  cold  water.    Where  fainting  arises 
The  same  nuiy  be  used  as  a  wash  to  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage,  the  patient 
the  protruded  parts;   after  which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  recun^ent  posture; 
may  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  Armenian  and  in  all  cases  a  free  adniission  of  pnre 
bole,  powdered  very  fine,  and  then  re-  cool  air  should  be  allowed.    K  the  disease 
duced.  To  effect  this,  the  protruded  parts  be  the  consequence  of  debility,  or  defec- 
should  first  be  well  fomented  v^th  a  de-  tive  excitement,  the   system  should  be 
coction  of  poppy-heads ;   after  which  a  strengthened  by  the  use  of  bark,  sulphuric 
gradual  and  general  compression  of  the  acid,  stomachic  bitters,   and  chakbeates, 
protruded  gut  is  to  be  made,  that  it  may  together  with  cold  bathing.     It  need 
thereby  be  reduced  and  placed  within  the  hiffdly  be  mentioned  that   all  exdting 
anus.    In  children  it  is  often  difficult  to  causes  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
reduce  the  last  folds  if  the  finger  is  pushed  avoided. 

through  the  orifice ;  for  when  it  is  again  FE VEB,    INTERMITTENT.     A 

withdravm,  the  gut  slips  down.  A  piece  of  fever  is  said  to  be  intermittent  when  it 

stiff  paper  may,  thererore,  be  made  in  the  consists  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms,  be- 

form  01  a  cone,  and  its  point  softened  by  tween  each  of  which  there  is  a  distinct 

wetting  it,  and  the  whole  surface  should  and  perfect  intermission  from  fever  sjmp- 

also  be  oiled«  Having  done  this,  it  should  toms. 

then  be  placed  upon  the  point  of  the  Different  names  have  been  applied  to 

finger,  and  so  made  to  push  the  last  por-  this  sort  of  fever,  according  to  the  distance 

tion  of  the  gut  within  the  anus;  the  cone  of  time  observed  between  the  periods  of 

will,  after  this,  slip  out  easily,  without  its  return.    When  it  comes  on  within  the 

brino^g  down  the  cput  with  it.  space  of  eveiy  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 

The  child  should  not  be  permitted  to  called  a  quotidian ;  when  it  returns  every 

strain,  nor  take  the  usual  position  at  stool,  other  day,  or  there  is  a  space  of  fort^- 

It  should  be  kept  in  the  erect  posture,  and  eight  hours  between  its  attacks,  it  u 

his  hips  ought  to  be  held  together,  so  as  cimed  a  tertian ;  and  when  it  takes  place 

to  compress  and  support  the  gut.  dn  the  first  and  fi^turth  day,  with  an  in- 
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terval  of  seventy-t^o  hours,  it  is  named  a  been  considered  as  the  general  exciting 

quartan.  causes  of  intermittent  fever. 

Symptoms. — The  cold  stage  commences  Treatment, — The  objects  in  the  treat- 

with  languor,  a  sense  of  debility,  and  ment  of  intermittents  are,  furst,  to  put  as 

slowness  in  motion ;   frequent  yawning  speedy  as  possible  a  stop  to  the  fit  when 

and  stretching,  and  an  aversion  to  food,  it  has  taken  place ;  and,  secondly,  during 

The  face  and  the  extremities  become  pale,  the  intermission  to  prevent  its  return.    To 

the  features  shrink,  the  bulk  of  every  ex-  obtain  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  would 

temal  part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  warm  diluent 

over  the  whole  body  appears  constricted,  liquids  and  cordial  diaphoretics,  as,  for 

as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to  it.    At  instance,  take 

length  the  person  feels  very  cold,  as  if  Camphorated  mixture,  twelve  drachms; 

universal  rigors  came  on ;  the  respiration  is  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains ; 

smaU,  frequent,  and  anxious ;  the  urine  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  about 

is  almost  colourless  ;  sensibility  is  greatly  fifteen  drops ; 

impaired,  and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  Common  syrup,  one  drachm. 

and  often  irregular.  Mix  them.     One  of  these  draughts  is  to 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.    Or, 

time,  the  second  stage  commences  with  an  take 

increase  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple  ; 

redness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  skin.  Lemon  juice,  sufficient  to  saturate  it ; 

thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the  Cinnamon  water,  two  drachms ; 

temples,   anxiety,   and  restlessness;  the  Pure^ water,  one  ounce; 

respiration  is  mller  and  more  free,  but  Tartarized  antimony,   one-sixth  of  a 

still  frequent ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  grain ; 

the  pulse  has  become  regular,  hard,  and  Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

full.    K  the  attack  has  been  very  severe.  Mix  them  for  a  draught, 

delirium  will   sometimes  arise.      When  Then  fomentations,  or  bottles  filled  with 

these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some  hot  water  applied  to  the  feet,  or  the  more 

time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  fore-  general  remedy  of  a  vapour  bath.  Should, 

head,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  notwithstanding  these    precautions,    the 

and  this  at  length  extends  over  the  whole  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  gentle  dia- 

hody.    As  this  sweat  continues  to  flow,  phoretics,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 

the  heat  of  the  body  abates,   the  thirst  doses,  may  then  be  made  use  of  as  fol- 

ceases,  the   urine   deposites  a  sediment,  lows: — Take 

respiration  is  free  and  frill,  and  most  of  Juice  of  lemon,  half  an  ounce ; 

the  functions  are  restored  to  their  ordi-  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple,  or 

nary  state  :  the  patient  is,  however,  left  enough  to  saturate  it ; 

in  a  weak  and  wearied  condition.    This  Mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

constitutes  the  third  stage.  Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  of  a 

After  a  specific  interval,  according  to  grain ; 

the  species  of  the  ague,  a  fresh  paroxysm  Common  syrup,  two  drachms, 

commences  in  the  manner  just  described.  Mix  them  for  a  draught,  which  is  to  be 

which,  when  they  are  of  short  duration,  repeated  every  three  hours.     Or,  take 

and  regular  in  their  occurrence,  a  speedy  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 

recovery  may  be   expected;   but  when  drachms; 

long,  violent,   and  attended  with  much  Cinnamon  water,  two  drachms  ; 

anxieW  and  delirium,  the  event  is  doubt-  Pure  water,  five  drachms ; 

fill.    Kelapses  are  of  very  common  oc-  Wine   of  tartarized  antimony,  fifteen 

currence.  drops ; 

Causes. — ^Marsh  miasma,  or  the  effluvia  Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm, 

arising  from  stagnant  water  or  marshy  Mix  them  for  a  draught, 

ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat.    A  In  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  these 

watery,   poor   diet,   great   fiitigue,    long  remedies,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  fre- 

watcmng,     intemperance,     grief,    much  quently  of  tepid  diluting  liquors.   Where 

anxiety,  debility,  exposure  to  cold,  lying  tiiere  is  much  nausea  and  vomiting,  the 

in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp  stomach  may  be  cleansed  with  one  or  two 

linen,  a  warm  moist,  or  cold  damp  atmo-  basinfuls  of  chamomile  tea.     If  incoro- 

sphere,  the  suppression  of  some  long  ac-'  moded  bjr  a  cough,  attended  with  a  pain 

customed  evacuation,  and  the  recession  in  the  side,  airecting  the  breathing,  a 

of  eruptions  and  preceding  diseases,  have  blister  may  be  applied ;  and  should  these 
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affections  not  be  relieved  by  the  remedy,  rainy,  and  the  situation  damp,  it  will  be 

it  may  not  be  improper  to  have  a  small  proper  to  make  an  addition  of  snake  root 

quantity  of  blood  taken  away.    K  the  and  some  warm  aromatic  to  the  cinchona 

head  becomes  much  affected,  either  during  bark,   in  the  following  combination:— 

the  paroxysms,  or  intermissions,  the  ap-  Take 

plication  of  a  blister  to  the  back,  and  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

leeches  to  the  temples,  will  be  advisable.  Pure  water,  one  pint. 

Should  there  be  great  coldness  of  the  legs.  Boil  it  over  a  slow  fire  until  reduced  to 

with  a  sinking  of  the  pulse,  cataplasms  of  half  a  pint ;  strain  it,  and  when  cool  add 

mustard  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  Tincture  of  snake  root, 

the  feet  for  a  proper  length  of  time.  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  sii 

When  the  intermission  takes  place,  the  drachms  of  each, 

cinchona  bark  is  to  be  given  durmg  the  Mix  them,  and  take  three  large  spoonfuk 

intervals,  in  large  doses.      One  or  two  for  a  dose   several  times  a  day.    And 

drachms  of  the  powder  may  be  taken  when  the  symptoms  have  more  of  an 

every  hour,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  so  inflammatory  tendency,  it  may  be  given 

much,  as  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  ^ith  a  small  portion  of  the  potassae  sub- 

this  medicine  greatly  depend  on  a  large  carbonas,  as  follows  : — Take 

quantity  being  administered  in  a  short  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 

space  of  time;  for  five  or  six  ounces  of  and  a  half* 

bark  taken  ma  few  days  will  be  attended  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  from  ten  to 

with  a  much  better  efrect  than  perhaps  as  fifteen  grains  • 

many  pounds  teken  in  the  course  of  some  g          of  marshmallows,  two  drachms. 

weeks.    If  It  does  not  sit  easy  on  the  Mix  them.     This  draught  may  be  taken 

stomach  m  substance,  a  decoction  or  m-  every  four  hours, 

fusion  of  it  must  be  substituted,  or  the  t      n             i»  •  i.       -i-x    x    •*  „,:ii  nnf 

»*fM^f  r««xr  k«  foi,^«  «o  A^ii.^«rB  ;^;T.;,.r«  .  ^  sAi  cascs  of  mtermitteuts,  it  will  noi 

extract  may  be  taken  as  lollows,  lomm^  a  ,         «.  «     .   .1.  -   -i_                    «  «f  ^o 

A.,„^ ,^V^;i„f.^.„i«u„^^«J/_T^«l«  be  sufficient  that  the  recurrence  of  pa- 


Ti^ctre'  of  orange  peel,  one  dmchm.  f?'^  ^Vevented  by  a  continued  exhiW^ 

Mix  them,  and  let  thiTdiiught  be  taken  *1^°  ""^  ^^^  medicme  at  proFf  ^n^rvab. 

o^^J^^^fW  i!^„t  ^"**'IJ"»'  ""^  «*^^  Even   for  some  weeks  after  the  disease 

every  otner  Hour.  .     ,  ,   ..  1  ^  „ j ,•. 

Y^ere  the  intermissions  between  the  f?^  *°,  ^  'eF'f/e'H.  -.""  ^    i^Z 

paroxysms  are  long,  as  in  the  tertian  and  "^^L  *<l  *f «.  »  !»"•«  °^  »*  '^'^  S 

^uarti  fever,  the  Wk  should  be  delayed,  particularly  in  damp  weather,  or  durmg 

Seing  taken  intU  within  eight   hours  or  *f  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wmd.  ^ 

so  of  the  accession  of  the  cold  fit.    If  aU  jntermittents,  where,  from  Aatdency,  du 

the  mentioned  forms  of  taking  the  bark  *«'»''<«'  "^  *•>«  abdomen,  or  oostiven^  rt 


proves  very  

this  purpose,  about  a  drachm  of  its  extract.  Powdered  rhubarb,  fifteen  grains ; 

dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  tve 

with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  grains. 

tincture  of  opium,  in  order  to  its  being  Mix  them.     Or,  take                    j   v  if 

longer  retained,  will  be  most  proper.    For  Infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  and  a  halt; 

the  cure  of  intermittents  in  children,  the  Tincture  of  rhubarb,  two  drachms ; 

bark  has  sometimes  proved  effectual  when  Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  one 

applied  externally,  by  putting  the  powder  drachm. 

of  it  into  a  quilted  waistcoat.    In  most  Mix  them  into  a  draught,  which  should 

intermittents  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  be  taken  during  the  intermissions,  so  tfast 

best  practice  to  unite  opium  with  the  its  operation  shall  have  ceased  before  the 

cinchona  bark,  as  it  would  enable  the  accession  of  the  next  paroxysm, 

stomach  to  bear  much  larger  doses  of  the  It  often  happens,  when  intermittents 

latter,  and  likewise  add  very  considerably  have  continued  a  long  time,  that  scir- 

to  its  good  effects.  rhosities  of  the  liver  or  spleen  take  pla^* 

In  intermittents  of  long  continuance.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  proper  to  take 

where  the  person  is  advanced  in  years,  and  the  following  remedies  with  the  cinchona 

weak,  the  habit  phlegmatic,  the  season  bark: — Take 
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Peruvian  berk,  in  powder,  one  ounce ;  Mint  water,  three  ounces  and  a  half; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  one  drachm  and  a  Aromatic  ammoniated  spirit,  forty-five 

half;  drops ; 

Sabcarbanate  of  soda,  two  drachms ;  Sjrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce. 

Syrop  oi  ginger,  as  much  as  may  be  Mix  them.    The  dose  may  be  one  large 

sufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  an  spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

electuary :  Fsyeb,  Bsmittsnt.   By  this  is  meant, 

Of  wMch  take  about  a  tea-spoonful  three  where  the  fever  abates,  but  does  not  go 

or  four  times  a  day.  off  entirely  before  a  fresh  attack  ensues ; 

If  these  do  not  answer,  mercury  must  or,  in  other  w(»rds,  where  one  paroxysm 

be  administered : — ^Take  succeeds  the  otiier  so  quickly,  that  the 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  (calomel,)  one  pc^ient  is  never  without  some  degree  of 

^rain ;  fever.    It  is  to  be  also  observed,  that  the 

Opium  confection,  three  grains.  remissions  happen  at  very  irregular  pe- 

Form  these  into  a  pill^  to  be  taken  every  riods,  and    are    of  uncertain  duration, 

night.    Or,  take  being  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes 

Mercurial  pill,  three  grains ;  shorter. 

Opiate  pill,  two  grains.  Syinptoma.  —  Preceding  an  attack  of  a 

Form  them  into  a  pill,  to  be  taken  as  the  remittent  fever,  the  patient  is  usually 

former.  heavy  and  languid,  and  is  troubled  with 

A  small  dose  should  be  given  every  anxiety,  listlessness,  sighing,    yawning, 

night,  80  as  just  to  affect  the  mouth ;  but  and  attemate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.    On 

the  tonic  medicines  are  to  be  continued,  its  accession  he  experiences  severe  pain 

If  the  patient  cannot  take  this  remedy  in  the  head  and  bsuck,  intense  heat  over 

mtemally,  he  must  substitute  its  external  the  whole  body,  with  thirst,  difficulty  of 

use  in  the  form  of  unction.  breathing,  and  great  dejection,  of  spirits ; 

Dropsy  likewise  arises  sometimes  from  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  skin 

mere  weakness,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  appear  yellow ;  there  is  a  pain  and  sense 

long  continuance  of  the  disease.    In  such  or  swelling  about  the  region  of  the  sto- 

instances  it  may  be  removed  by  exhibiting  mach ;  nausea,  and  a  vomiting  of  bilious 

the  bark  of  cinchona,  together  with  sto-  matter  ensue,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent 

machic  bitters,  diuretics,  and  chalybeates.  and  small. 

As  the  strength  returns,  and  the  patient  After  a  continuance  of  these  symptoms 
recovers  heal&,  the  dropsical  appearances  for  a  time,  the  fever  abates  considerably, 
will  diminish  by  degrees.  During  the  or  goes  off  imperfectly,  by  a  gentle  mois- 
fits  of  sok  intermittent,  the  patient's  ture  difiiised  partly  over  the  body ;  but 
strength  is  to  be  supported  by  food  of  a  in  a  few  hours  it  returns  with  the  same 
light  nutritive  nature,  such  as  prepara-  appearances  as  before.  In  this  manner, 
tions  of  barley,  sago,  panada,  and  the  like ;  with  exacerbations  and  remissions,  it  pro- 
bat  when  the  fit  is  off,  he  may  be  allowed  ceeds  at  last  to  a  crisis,  or  is  changed  into 
animal  food,  and  a  moderate  use  of  wine,  a  fever  of  a  different  kind.  Tlus^  how- 
A  change  of  air  and  situation  has  some-  ever,  is  the  mildest  form  under  which  the 
times  a  happy  effect  in  removing  an  in-  remittent  fever  ever  makes  its  appearance ; 
termittent,  particularly  if  from  a  low  for  some  time  delirium  arises,  or  the  re- 
marshy  country  to  an  elevated  one.  In  mission  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is 
autunmal  intermittents,  it  has  been  found  immediately  followed  by  another  pa- 
that  the  air  of  a  city  or  large  town  is  roxysm,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
more  fitvourable  than  that  of  the  country,  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  The 
owing,  moat  likely  to  the  great  number  heat  of  the  body  is  greatly  increased,  the 
of  fires  that  are  always  burning.  When  face  highly  flushed,  the  thirst  excessive, 
none  of  the  viscera  are  affected,  cold  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  dark  brovn» 
bathing  may  be  used.  fur;  respiration  laborious,  the  pulse quiclq 
As  mtermittents  are  very  apt  to  re-  throbbing,  and  tremulous,  and  dehrium 
turn,  the  patient  should  carefully  avoid  ensues.  At  the  distance  of  some  time, 
all  such  causes  as  might  produce  a  fresh  another  short  or  imperfect  remission  again 
attack.  Should  he  be  troubled  by  a  giddi-  takes  place ;  but  the  symptoms  return  once 
ness  of  the  head,  which  is  not  a  rare  case,  more  with  redoubled  violence,  and  at 
even  after  a  slight  attack  of  this  fever,  it  length  destroy  the  patient, 
may  generally  be  relieved  by  volatiles,  Causes. — This  sort  of  fever  is  princi- 
and  the  bark  and  wine :  as,  take  pally  induced,  like  the  intermittent,  by 
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marsh  miasma,  or  the  exhalation  arising  Or,  take 

from   stagnant  water  impregnated  with        Powdered  rhubarh,  from  ten  to  twenty 
the  decaying  remains  of  animal  and  ve^-  grains ; 

table  substances,  and  is*  most  apt  to  arise        Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 
when  calm, '  close,  and  sultry  weather        Common  syrup,  as  much  as  will  form 
quickly  succeeds  heavy  rains,  or  great  the  mass : 

inundations.     In  warm  climates  particu-  Which  divide  into  four  pills,  to  be  taken 

larly,  the  remittent  is  a  very  prevalent  at  once,  assisted  now  and  then  with  ape- 

type  of  fever,  and  often  appeturs  under  a  rient  clysters. 

highly  agg^vated  and  violent  form,  pre-        After   these    evacuations,  and  where 

vailing  epidemically.  there  is  no  delirium  present,  an  opiate 

Treatment. — ^It  would  seem  that  bleed-  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  quieting 

ing  is  a  necessary  operation  in  this  fever,  the  emotions  induced  by  the  discharges, 

where  the  patient  is  young  and.  of  a  frill  and  in  enabling  the  patient  to  retain  on 

plethoric  habit ;  but  in  warm  climates  it  his  stomach  both  nourishment  and  me^- 

will  be  better  to  omit  it.    In  all  protracted  cines. 

cases  of  this  fever,  under  every  climate.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  where 
where  the  pulse  is  weak  and  the.,  head  much  debility  has  arisen,  aspersion,  or 
much  affected,  the  application  of  leeches  sponging  the  body  over  with  cold  water 
to  the  temples,  and  blisters,  will  be  more  and  vinegar,  or,  rather,  vdth  a  mixture 
advisable  than  general  bleeding.  To  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  pure  nitric 
assist  in  allaying  the  violence  of  the  fever,  acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pure  muriatic 
the  patient  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  acid  to  three  pints  of  water,  together  witii 
the  covering  of  his  bed  is  to  be  light,  and  an  internal  use  of  wine,  may  be  substi- 
his  chamber  of  a  moderate  temperature,  tuted  for  effusion  or  immersion.  To  alter 
by  allowing  a  free  admission  of  cool  air  the  type  of  the  fever,  if  possible,  and 
into  it.  He  should  be  presented  frt>m  bring  the  remission  into  perfect  inter- 
time  to  time  with  some  cooling  acidulated  mission,  by  promoting  a  gentle  diaphoresis, 
liquor,  such  as  lemonade, ,  tamarind  beve-  it  will  be  proper  to  give  antimonials  in 
rage,  or  a  solution  of  the  supertartrate  of  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses— as, 
potass,  or  even  cold  water.    Throughout  take 

the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  it  will  be        James^s'powder,  four  grains ; 
advisable  to  change  his  body  linen,  as  well        Camphor,  three  grains ; 
as  that  of  the  bed,  frequently ;  to  sprinkle        Conrection  of  roses,   a  sufficiency  to 
his  chamber  often  with  vinegar,  and  to  form  them  into  a  bolus  or  two  pills : 

remove  immediately  all  his  evacuations.  To  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth  hour ; 

As  in  most  cases  of  this  disease  there  is  a  and  to  assist   their    effect,   the  patient 

determination  to  the  brain,  the  patient's  should  take  frequent  small  draughts  of 

head  should  be  kept  rather  elevated,  and  some  tepid  diluting  liquor, 
being  shaved,  numerous  folds  of  linen.        Where  frequent  vomitings  prevail,  an- 

moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  may  timonials  will  not  be  proper ;  but  in  their 

be  kept  constantly  applied  to  it ;  his  feet  stead  the  saline  medicine  is  to  be  taken, 

may  be  immersed  occasionally  in  warm  so  that  the  effervescence  shall  take  place 

water.    As  nausea  usually  prevails  at  the  in  the  stomach,  with  the  addition  of  about 

commencement  of  the  disease,  it  will,  in  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  to  each 

all  cases,  be  right  to  cleanse  the  stomach,  dose.     Flannel  cloths,  wrun^  out  in  a 

by  giving  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  warm   dec6ction   of  chamomile  flowers 

or   a    solution  of  tartarized  antimony ;  and  bruised  poppy-heads,  with  an  addi- 

which  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  preferable,  tion  of  rectihed  spirits,  are  to  be  kejpt 

The  operation  of  tnis  emetic  being  over,  constantly  applied  over  the  region  of  this 

the  bowels  may  then  be  emptied  by  some  orsan. 

gentle  laxative,  which  will  seldom  fiiil  in        Should  these  means  friil  in  procuring 

bringing  off  a  quantity  of  dark  bilious  the  desired  effect,  a  large  blister  may  be 

matter.    It  will  be  most  advisable  to  be-  put  immediately  over  the  part,  which  will 

gin  with  the  following  laxatives : — Take  be  found  in  general  a  very  effectual  re- 

Tartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms ;  medy.      Blisters   likewise  prove  highly 

Compound  mfusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  serviceable  in  the  latter  stages  of  a  remit- 

and  a  half;  tent  fever,  when  the  spirits  flaff,  and  the 

Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm.  pulse  is  low  and  fluttering,  wito  insensi- 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.  bility,  or  a  disposition  to  ccMoa.    In  such 
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cases  they  may  be  applied  between  the  andfrequent  yawning  and  stretching;  the 

shoulders,  or  to  the  legs.    Sinapisms  of  fiice  and  the  extremities  at  the  same  tune 

mustard  may  also  be  put  to  the  soles  of  become  pale,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole 

the  feet.  snr&ce  of  the  body  appears  constricted  ; 

When  a  severe  vomiting  has  arisen,  the  he  then  perceives  a  sensation  of  cold  in  his 

patient  ought  to  swallow  as  little  drink  as  back,  passing  from  thence  over  his  whole 

possible ;   for  whatever  reaches  the  sto-  frame ;  this  sense  of  cold  continues  to  in- 

mach  is  sure  to  be  rejected  shortly  with  crease ;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  rigors 

considerable  violence ;  and  each  time  it  is  of  the  body  succeed.    With  these  there 

thrown  into  these  convulsive  motions,  the  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  want  of  taste  in  the 

disease  is  lengthened  and  the  person  mouth,  slight  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and 

exhausted.     Under  such  circumstances,  loins,  and  a  small  and  frequent  respira- 

it  will  be  better  to  support  the  strength  tion. 

by  administering  clysters,   composed  of       The  sense  of  cold  and  its  effects,  after  a 

broths  and  other  nutritious  liquids,  than  little  time,  become  less  violent,  and  are 

to  attempt  it  by  giving  anything  by  the  alternated  with  flushings,  and  at  last  they 

moutL    When  the  stomach  is  not  in  an  are  succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused  ge- 

irritable  state,  and  anything  is  retained  nerally  over  the  whole  body;  the  &ce 

readily,  the  patient  is  to  be  supported  by  looks  flushed,  the  skin  is  dry,  and  likewise 

food  of  a  light,  generous  nature.    During  the  tongue ;  universal  restlessness  prevails, 

the  remission,  a  little  wine  may  be  mixed  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  oppression 

with  it  at  the  chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 

As  soon  as  the  fever  shews  a  disposition  an  inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  like- 
to  yield,  and  a  perfect  remission  takes  wise  great  thirst  and  costiveness,  and  the 
place,  iMurk  of  cinchona,  in  substance,  pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  beating  perhaps 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  in  such  doses  as  90,  100,  or  120  strokes  in  a  minute, 
the  stomach  will  easily  bear :  if  about  When  the  symptoms  run  very  high,  and 
twenty  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  there  is  a  considerable  determination  of 
are  added  to  each  dose,  the  effect  will  be  blood  to  the  head,  delirium  will  arise.  In 
increased.  If  the  bark  should  occasion  a  this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others  of  the 
purging,  about  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  continued  kind,  there  is  generally  an  in- 
of  opium,  or  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  crease  of  the  symptoms  towards  even- 
catechu,  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  ing. 

To  guard  against  a  relapse,  the  cin-  If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
chona  ^ould  be  continued  for  some  da^  either  by  its  long  duration,  or  by  the  seve- 
afier  a  cessation  of  the  attacks,  and  not  oe  rity  of  its  symptoms,  picking  at  the  bed- 
too  hastily  left  off,  as  is  sometimes  the  clothes,  involuntary  cuscharges  by  urine 
case.  Everything  that  may  have  a  ten-  and  stool,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
dency  to  brmg  on  a  fresh  attack  of  fever  hiccups,  will  be  observed ;  where  no  such 
is  carefully  to  be  avoided  during  the  state  appearances  take  place,  the  disease  will  go 
of  convalescence.  A  change  of  air  and  through  its  course,  and  at  length  cease, 
situation,  particularly  if  it  has  been  low  The  symptoms  pointing  out  the  approach 
and  damp,  may  have  a  good  effect  in  expe-  of  a  crisis  are,  the  puke  becoming  soft, 
diting  the  patient's  recovery ;  and  if  the  moderate,  and  near  its  natural  rate,  the 
appetite  does  not  return  readily,  he  may  tongue  losing  its  fur,  and  becoming  clean, 
take  stomachic  bitters  with  advantage.  with  an  abatement  of  thirst ;  the  skin 

In  seasons  and  places  whet e  this  fever  being  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  and 

is  prevalent,  it  will  be  advisable,  by  Way  feeling  soft  to  the  touch ;  the  secretory 

of  preventive,  to  take  a  proper  dose  of  the  organs  performing  their  several  offices,  and 

compound  tincture  of  bark  about  twice  the  unne  depositing  flaky  crystals  of  a 

a-day,  but  more  particularly  on  an  empty  dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming  turbid  on 

stomach  in  the  morning.  being  allowed  to  stand  any  time.     The 

Fevek,  Continued.  Fevers  of  this  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  termina- 
nature  continue  for  several  days  with  tion  of  continued  fever  happens  are,  the 
nearly  the  same  violence,  having  evident  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
exacerbations  and  remissions  daily.  teenth,  seventeenth,  and  twentieth. 

Symptoms. — ^An  attack  of  the  simple  Causes. — Evei^thing  which  has  a  ten- 
continued  fever  is  generally  marked  by  dency  to  enervate  the  body  may  be  looked 
the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  consider-  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  fever,  and  ac- 
able  degree  oflanguor,  or  sense  of  debility,  cordingly  it  is  often  found  to  arise  from 
together  with  a  sluggishness  in  motion,  great  bodily  fiitigue,  too  great  an  indul- 
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grence  in  sensual  pletsoreflY  violent  ezer-       Foiwdered  ipecacuanha,  fifteen  grains ; 
tions,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  some-        Tartarized  antimony,  one  rnan ; 


times,  also,  from  the  suppresaicm  of  some  Mint  water,  (me  ounce  and  a  half, 
long  accustomed  discharge.     The  most  Mix  these  for  an  emetic  draught, 
usual  and  uniyersal  cause  of  this  fever,  To  assist  its  operation,  the  patient  should 
however,  is  the  i^fication  of  cold  to  the  drink  freely  of  lukewarm  water,  or  an  in- 
faodj,  giving  a  check  to  perspiration.  Ex^  fiudon  of  chamomile  flowers, 
halations  annng  £rom  anmial  or  vegetable  In  order  to  remove  the  feculent  con- 
substances  in  a  state  of  putrefisustion,  are  tents  of  the  bowels,  some  gentle  laxative, 
looked  upon  as  another  general  cause  of  as  the  following,  may  be  used: — Take 
fever;  marshy  or  moist  grounds  acted  Tartrate  of  potass,  half  an<<nmce; 
upon  hy  heat  for  any  kfigth  of  time,  Manna,  one  ounce ; 
usually  send  forth  exhalations,  which  prove  Warm  water,  three  ounces, 
a  never  Ruling  source  of  fever.    Lastly,  Mix  them,  and  of  liie  solution  take  the 
the  breathing  of  air  contaminated  by  the  half  for  a  dose,  which  repeat  after  two 
vapour  arising  either  directly  or  originally  hours,  unless  the  bowels  are  sufficiently 
from  the  body  of  a  person  labouring  und^  acted  upon  by  the  former ;  and  through 
the  disease,  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  can-  the  remainder  of  the  disease,  tlie  body 
tinned  fever.  should  be  kept  open,  if  necessaiy,  W  a  re- 

Treatment — In  this  fover,  as  in  the  petition  of  some  such  medidne,  adhninis- 

others,  all  motion  of  the  body  should  be  tered  as  the  occasion  may  require,  or  by 

avoided,  especially  that  which  requires  the  means  of  the  following  aperient  clyster  :— 

exercise  of  the  muscles;  the  patient  ou^t.  Take 

therefore,  to  be  confined  tolus  bed.    The  Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce; 

exercise  of  the  mind  proving  a  stimulus  CcMnpound  decoction  of  maHow,  twelve 

to  the  body,  all  impressions  which  lead  to  ounces; 

thought,  especially  those  which  may  ex-  Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce, 

cite  motion  or  passion,  are  to  be  carefully  Mix  them  for  an  aperient  clyster, 

shunned.    The  ^chamber  ought  not  to  be  Where  the  disorder  seems  to  have  arisen 

close  and  warm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  per-  frxim,  or  to  be  kept  up  by,  a  redundant 

fectly   cool   and   sufficiently  ventilated,  secretion  of  bile,  mild  purgatives  will  be 

taking  care,  however,  that  the  air  does  not  still  more  necessary,  and  me  submuriate 

come  in  a  direct  stream  or  current  upon  of  mercury,  joinea  with  a  fow  grains  of 

the  patient.    He  is  likewise  to  be  lightly  jalap,  or  cathartic  extract,  may  best  an- 

covered  with  bed  clothes.  swer  the  purpose.  Purgative  medicines  are 

That  sort  of  aliment  which  gives  the  sometimes  combined  with  antimcHiials — 

least  stimulus  will  be  the  most  proper;  as,  take 

the  food  should  be  light,  nourishing,  and  Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

easy  of  digestion,  consisting  of  prepara-  Antimonial  powder,  from  one  to  two 

tions  of  hurley,  oatmeal,  sago,  vermicelli,  grains, 

ti^ioca,  and  Indian  arrow-root,  varying  Mix  them. 

them  now  and  then  for  panada,  roasted  J£  great  heat  with  much  thirst  prevail, 
apples,  &o.  Animal  broths  should  only  coolii^  medicines  may  be  taken  ^f^th  ad- 
be  taken  when  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  vantage ;  and  the  most  useful  of  this  class 
For  drink,  barley-water,  linseed  tea,  toast  is  the  nitrate  of  potass,  which  may  either 
and  water,  milk  whey,  thin  gruel,  and  be  joined  with  others — as,  take 
lemonade  may  be  used,  but  carefully  Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ; 
avoiding  the  use  of  any  kind  of  spirituous  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple,  or 
or  fermented  liquor.  a  sufficiency. 

As  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  all-  After  being  saturated,  add 

mentary  canal  are  manifestly  affected,  in  Nitrate  ci  potass,  t^  grains ; 

many  cases  of  fever,  in  a  higher  degree  Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 

than  other  parts  of  tiie  body,  emetics  and  Syrup  of  violets,  one  drachm, 

purgatives  are,  therefore,  usually  the  first  Mix  them,  and  let  tiie  draught  be  taken 

means  which  present  themselves  to  the  every  three  hours, 

notice  of  the  physician.  Or  it  may  be  added  to  whatever  the  ^ 

If  there  are  any  crudities  or  corrupted  tient  uses  for  common  drink ;  as,  for  m- 

humour  producing  nausea,  or  vomiting,  it  stance,  take 

will  be  necessary  to  try  to  dislodge  them  Decoction  of  barley,  two  pints ; 

by  administering  a  gentle  emetic,  pre-  Nitrate  of  potass,  two  drachms, 

pared  as  foUows : — Take  Mix  ^em  for  an  ordinary  drink. 
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Acids  of  all  kinds,  when  sufficiently  a  rawness  and  sotreness  in  the  fauces,  to* 

diluted,  are  refrigerant    remedies,  well  gether  with  a  tightness  at  the  chest  are 

adapted  to  oontinaed  fevers.    Those  most  present,  then,  besides  pursuing  the  anti- 

in  use  are  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  phlogistic  plan,  demulcents,  as  the  foliow- 

yegetable  acids,  hut  more  particularly  the  ing,  should  be  made  use  of  :^-Take 

latter,  such  as   the  sdd  of  tamarinds.  Spermaceti,  two  dradmis; 

oranges,  lemons,  mulb^ries,  &c.    Gold  x  oik  of  an  egg,  sufficiency  to  dissolve 

water  may  likewise  be  drunk.  the  former ;  then  add 

With  a  view  to  determine  the  circula-  Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces ; 

tion  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  will  be  Vinegar  of  squill,  two  drachms ; 

light  to  resort  to  an  early  use  of  such  Syrup  of  tdu,  three  drachms, 

medicines  as  possess  this  peculiar  power.  AGs  them  well  together,  and  let  ihe  pa- 

To  excite  a  pers^ration,  it  will  in  many  tient  take  a  moul£ful  from  time  to  time, 

cases  be  sufficient  only  to  make  the  patient  Or,  take 

lie  in  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  dilut-  Mucilage  of  acacia, 

ing  hqnors;    but  should   these   simple  Pure  water,  each  three  ounces; 

means  not  prove  efficadous,  it  will  then  Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  powerful  Wine    of  tartaiized    antimony,  forty 

remedies.  drops : 

Keutral  salts,  when  taken  into  the  sto-  Syrup  ot  lemons,  half  an  ounce, 

madi,  soon  produce  a  sense  of  heat  on  the  Mix  them,  and   give  about  two    large 

sui&ce  of  the  body ;  and  if  it  be  covered  spoonfuls  occasion&y,  or  when  the  cou^ 

close,  and  kept  moderately  warm,  a  gentle  is  troublesome. 

sweat  is  often  readily  brought  on.    These  Should  a^iromiting  arise  in  the  course 
remedies,  therefore,  oeing  possessed  of  the  of  this  fever,  and  the  irritation  prove  con- 
power  of  determining  to  the  sur&ee,  are  siderable,  a  saline  draught  may  be  taken 
nighly  useful  in  fever,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  act  of  effervescence,  or  it  may  be 
as  follows  :-»Take  taken  so  that  this  shall  take  place  in  the 
Sabcarbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains ;  stomach.    The  manner  of  doing  it  is  by 
Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ;  giving  the  patient  about  half  an  ounce  of 
Mint  water,  one  ounce ;  lemon  juice,  mixed  up  with  a  little  mint 
Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  ten  water  and  syrup,  and  immediately  after- 
drops  ;  wards,  about  a  scruple  of  the  potassse  sub- 
Syrup  of  noarshmallow,  two  drachms ;  carbonas,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  com- 
Mix  them  for  a  draught.    Or,  take  mon  water.  If  the  irritation  at  the  stomach 
Lemim  juice,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  is  not  abated  by  this  means,  a  few  drops 
Subcarbonate  of  potass,  about  a  diachm.  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added, 
After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  add  with  a  little  cinnamon  vrater. 
Mint  water,  one  ounce ;  Purging  should  be  checked  by  the  fol- 
Pure  water,  three  ounces ;  lowing  remedies :— Take 
Tartarized  antimony,  from  one  grain  Armnatic  confection,  two  drachms ; 

and  a  half  to  two  grains ;  Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms.  Pure  water,  three  ounces ; 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  patient  take  two  Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms, 

laige  spoonfuls  every  three  hours.  Mix  them,  and  let  two  table-spoonfuls  be 

To  mcrease  the  diaphoretic  effect  of  taken  after  every  liquid  stool, 
these  medicines,  the  patient  should  take  In  the  progress  of  this  fever  it  some- 
frequent  small  draugnts  of  some  tepid  times  happens  that  particular  parts  of  the 
liquor.  Warm  bathmg,  and  fomenting  body  are  much  affected,  and  that  there 
the  lower  extremities  may  also  be  em-  prevails  either  ^eat  t^ression  of  breath- 
ployed  in  order  to  produce  moderate  sweat-  mg,  or  that  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
mg.  Sweating,  nowever,  when  excited  stupor,  or  delirium,  ensue.  In  all  such 
in  fevers  by  stimulant,  heatang,  and  in-  cases,  the  application  of  a  blister  near  the 
flammatory  medicines,  is  almost  sure  to  effected  part  will  be  proper,  and  relief  will 
prove  humul.  It  likewise  proves  inju-  often  be  speedily  procui^  by  it.  Where 
nous  when  excited  by  much  external  heat,  there  is  any  unusual  coldness  of  the  ex- 
When  sweating  is  partial,  and  confined  tremities,  with  a  sinking  pulse,  blisters  to 
to  the  superior  parts  of  the  body,  it  will  the  inside  of  the  legs  will  likevnse  prove 
l>e  more  likely  to  prove  hurtful  tiian  salu-  highly  serviceable.  'Dieir  efficacy  in  such 
tanr.  cases  may  be  increased  by  the  application 
If  a  cough  accompanies  the  fever,  and  of  stimulating  cataplasms  to  the  soles  of 
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the  feet  aod  palms  of  the  hand,  such  as,  enahling  the  convalescent  to  r^ain  his 

take  streogtn.    Where  the  i^ipetite  is  defec- 

Broised  mustard  seed,  tive,  we  fnaj  prescrihe  stonmrJiic  bitters. 

Cromb  of  bread,  each  half  a  pound ;  

Vinegar,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  whole  GIDDINESS  IN  THE  HEAD. 
into  a  cataplasm.  (Vebtigo.)  This  disorder  usuaUy  pro- 
Camphor,  ammonia,  musk,  and  ether,  ceeds  either  frran  too  great  a  fulness  of 
are  remedies  which  may  be  used  at  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  or  is 
same  time,  either  separately  or  ccnnbined  the  consequence  of  ^ther  dyspepsia  or 
together,  and  the  pitient  should  be  allowed  hysteria.  « 
a  liberal  use  of  wme,  both  in  a  diluted  and  Symptonu, — ^The  patient  is  sdzed  on  a 
undiluted  state,  llie  camphor  is  to  be  sudden  with  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and 
given  as  follows  :-=-di88olve  is  in  danger  of  fiilling  down. 

Camphor,  half  a  drachm,  in  TreatnenL — ^This  complaint  is  attended 
Fresh  milk,  two  ounces ;  then  add  with  no  danger,  when  it  arises  as  a  symp- 
Pure  water,  six  ounces.  torn  of  any  nervous  disorder,  but  when  it 
Mix  them  together.  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  over  ful- 
In  fever  there  is  often  a  great  interrup-  ness  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
tion  to  sleep,  and  the  more  violent  the  either  general  or  topical  bleeding  by  the 
fever,  the  fi;r^iter,  in  general,  is  the  inter-  application  of  several  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ruption.    It  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to  pies,  together  with  a  frequent  use  of  cool- 
procure  rest,  to  keep  the  patient  as  quiet  mg  purgatives,  and  a  spare  re^men,  ought 
as  possible,  and,  if  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  employed ;  and  if  not  relieved,  an 
the  spiritus  etheris  nitrici,  and  Hoffiaian*s  issue  with  a  seton  will  be  necessary, 
liquor,  will  be  the  least  exceptionable.  GLANDS.     (Dissassd  Mesbrtbiuc 
As,  however,  this  fever  is,  in  some  in-  Gi^aitds.)     Children  of  a  scrofulous  habit 
stances,  continued  and  kept  up  solely  by  are  very  often  affected  with  a  diseased 
debility,  then  in  such  cases,  if  the  symp-  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  the  little 
toms  are  mild,  the  use  of  the  cinchona  patient  usually  complaining   of  a  deep 
bark  may  be  ventured  on  in  the  following  seated  lancinating  pain  within  the  abdo- 
form : — ^Take  men,  which  ffraduaUy  enlarges,  while  the 
Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce ;  other  parts  of  the  body  are  emaciated. 
Pure  water,  one  pint  and  a  half.  Syrnptoms. — ^The  countenance  becomes 
Boil  these  slowly  till  reduced  to  one  pint,  altered,  the  eyes  seem  glassy  and  sunk  in 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  their  sockets,  the  nose  is  sharpened,  the 
Tincture  of  columba,  one  ounce.  cheeks  are  of  a  marble  whiteness,  unless 
Mix  them,  and  of  the  decoction  let  three  they  are  flushed  with  hectic  fever.    The 
table-spoonfuls  be  taken  every  four  hours,  state  of  the  bowels  is  variable,  though 
With  some  persons  the  cinchona  bark  more  commonly  relaxed  than  otherwise, 
will  not  sit  easy  on  the  stomach  in  any  Although  the  appetite  is*  tolerably  good, 
shape.    In  such  a  case  the  quassia  may  lie  nay,  often  voracious,  yet  neither  health 
substituted — as,  take  nor  strength  result  from  it.    In  the  ad- 
Quassia,  two  drachms ;  vanced  state  of  the  disease,  the  child  is 
Boiling  water,  six  ounces.  fretful,  peevish,  and  inactive.    There  is 
Strun  off  the  liquor  after  one  hour*s  infu-  usually  an  accession  of  fever  towards  the 
sion,  and  add  evening.    The  skin  is  dry  to  the  touch. 
Tincture  of  colunkba,  and  the  cuticle  is  not  unfrequently  thrown 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  each  off  in  scales.      The  most  un&vourable 
half  an  ounce.  symptoms  are  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
Mix  them,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls  emaciation,  the  abdomen  being  much  en- 
every  three  hours,  with  fifteen  drops  of  larged,  and  tense,  and  the  cuticle  peeling 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  off. 

On  a  recovery  from  fever,  the  patient  Treatment, — ^A  gentle  action  upon  the 

should  cautiously  avoid  any  fatigue,  ex-  intestines  by  aperients  will  be  very  use- 

posure  to  cold,  or  improper  food.    As  re-  ful,  and  therefore  the  following  should  be 

storatives,  a  generous  diet,  with  a  moderate  given,  in  a  dose  proportioned  to  the  age 

use  of  wine,  YnUl  be  serviceable,  and  if  the  of  the  child,  twice  every  week : — Take 

season  of  the  year  will  admit  of  cold  bath-  Submuriate  of  mercury,  from  two  to 

ing,   it  will  likewise  be   advisable.     A  four  grains ; 

change  of  air,  v^dth  moderate  daily  exer-  Powder  of  rhubarb,  four  to  ten  grains, 

cise,  will  prove  powerful  auxiliaries  in  Mix  them  as  a  cathartic.    Or,  take 
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Sabmoriate  of  mercury,  from  two  to  of  the  fM ;  and  this  becoming  at  length 

four  grains ;  more  violent,  is  succeeded  hj  rigors  and 

Tartrate  of  potass,  eight  grains  to  one  other  febrile  symptoms,  together  with  a 

scruple.  severe  throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the 

Mix  them.  pert.  Sometimes  both  feet  become  swelled 

On  the  intermediate  days  some  slight  and  inilamed,  so  that  neither  of  them  can 

tonic  may  be  administered  twice  or  thnce  be  put  to  the  ground. 

a-day.    But  the  more  severe  the  even-  Towards    morning    the    padent  falls 

ing  paroxysm,  the  greater  caution  will  asleep,  and  a  gentle  sweat  breaks  out, 

be  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  and  terminates  Qie  paroxysm,  a  number  of 

and  the  less  restraint  be  required  in  the  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the 

use  of  purgatives.   Exciting  the  surface  of  gout,  the  duration  of  which  will  be  longer 

the  body  to  a  healthy  action,  by  warm-  or  shorter,  according  to  the  disposition  of 

bathing  every  second  or  third  night,  and  the  body  to  the  disease,  the  season  of  the 

employing  frictions  of  the  following  lini-  year,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the 

ment  night  and  morning,  over  the  whole  patient. 

of  the  abdomen,  will  greatly  assist  and  When  the  paroxysm  has  thus  taken 

expedite  the  cure : — ^Take  place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation  of 

Compound  soap  liniment,  and  use  it  for  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  still 

an  embrocation.  the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from 

Or,  take  it,  and  for  some  evenings  successively  he 

:  Compound  camphor  liniment.  has  a  return  of  both  pain  and  fever,  which 

The  diet  should  be  milk,  gruel,  sago,  continue  with  more  or  less  violence  imtil 

and  other  kinds  of  farinaceous  food,  with  morning. 

an  admixture  of  dressed  vegetables.  Pro-  Gout,  with  little  exception,  acquires 

vided  the  child  exceeds  the  age  of  two  or  strength  with  each  returning  fit,  both  as 

three  years,  a  small  quantity  of  animal  to  the  number  of  parts  which  it  attacks, 

food  may  be  allowed.     Ammal  broths,  and  as  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  suf- 

jellies,  &c.,  may  be  given  to  all  that  are  fering.    A  premature  old  age  comes  on, 

weaned.    Exercise  in  the  open  air  should  and  together  with  painful  and  crippled 

be  especially  recommended,  and  as  that  of  limbs,  tiie  nervous  system  is  so  enfeebled, 

the  sea  usually  proves  beneficial  to  such  that  both  body  and  mind  become  less  equal 

patients,  where  a  residence  near  the  coast  to  sustain  the  conflict. 

is  practicable,  it  should  be  adopted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  from  certain 

GOUT.    (Podagra.)    In  this  disease  causes  no  infiammatory  affection  of  the 

the  pains  generally  attack  the  small  joints,  joints  is  produced ;  in  which  case  the  sto- 

arising  without    any  apparent    external  mach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and 

cause,  but  preceded  generally  by  an  un-  the  patient  is  troubled  Yfith  flatulency,  in- 

Qsual  affection  of  the  stomach,  infecting  digestion,  violent  pain,  nausea,  vomiting, 

the  articulations  of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  a  peculiar  sense  of  cold  in  the  epi«is- 

particularly  the  great  toe,  and  the  less  in-  trie  region.     These  affections  are  often 

dined  to  shift,  yet  alternating  with  affec-  accompanied  v^th  much  dejection  of  spirit. 

tions  of  the  stomach,  or  other  internal  parts.  In  some  cases,  the  head  is  affected  with 

Symptoms, — A  paroxysm  of  regular  pains  and  giddiness,  and  in  other  cases  the 

gout  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  with-  chest  suffers  from  the  disease,  and  palpita- 

out  any  warning;  at  other  times  it  is  pre-  tions,  fiuntings,  cramps,  and  asthma  arise. 

ceded  oy  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  In  repelled  gout,  we  generally  find  the 

and  legs,  a  suppression  of  perspiration  in  disease  on  the  stomach,  producing  violent 

them,  and  numbness;  or  oy  a  sense  of  pain,  sickness,  and  vomiting;    and  the 

pricking  about  the  whole  of  the  lower  ex-  symptoms  are  so  violent,  that  the  patients 

tremities,  and  with  these  symptoms  the  tnink  themselves  dying.     It  seems  closely 

appetite  is    diminished,   the  stomach  is  connected  vdth  a  spasmodic  affection  of 

troubled  with  flatulency  and  indigestion,  the  stomach. 

a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  relt  over  Causes, — ^Hereditary  predisposition,  a 

the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  is  expe-  peculiar  saline  acrimony  existing  in  the 

rienced  after  the  least  exercise,  the  body  is  blood,  good  living,  and  a  sedentory  life; 

costive,  and  the  urine  is  pallid.    On  the  intemperance  of  every  kind,  late  hours, 

night  of  the  attack,  the  patient  is  awakened  intense  application  to  study,  much  grief 

by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  which  has  or  anxiety  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  par- 

anectedeitherthejointofthe  great  toe,  the  ticularly  by  getting  wet  in  the  feet,  and 

heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or  perhaps  the  whole  too  free  a  use  of  acidulated  liquors. 
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TrecOmenL — ^During  a  Tpuoxym  of  the  much  adraoAaffe.  Opiates  j<»ned  witharo- 

gout,  if  the  attack  is  severe ;  it  will  he  matics,  or  with  camphor — as,  take 

necessary  to  confine  the  patient  in  hed,  Opium,  one  grain ; 

keeping  the  inflamed  parts  of  a  moderate  Camphor,  five  grains ; 

temperature.    He  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  Suhcarhonate  of  ammonia,  six  grains ; 

he  kept  as  quiet  and  as  free  from  all  irri-  Aromatic  confection,  fire  grains, 

talion  as  possihle.    If  the  patient  is  young  Make  them  into  a  holus,  to  he  tidcen  when 

and  plethoric,  he  should  ahstain  from  all  requisite.     Or,  take 

sorts  of  animal  foods,  aromatics,  and  fer-  Uam^or  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a 

mented  liquors,  living  on  water-gruel,  half; 

panada,  sago,  arrow-root,  and  other  fiiri-  Suhcarhonate  of  ammonia,  tea  grains; 

naceous  suhstances.    His  drink  should  he  Tincture  of  opium^  twelve  drops ; 

some  mild  diluting  heverage,  such  as  har-  Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops. 

ley- water,  toast  and  water,  or  tea.    In  Mix  them.   Take  this  draught  every  three 

elderly  people,  where  the  tone  of  the  sto-  hours. 

mach  is  weak,  a  more  generous  diet,  with  When  the  gout  attacks  the  lungs,  sod 
a  moderate  use  of  wine,  may  he  allowed,  produces  asthma,  hiHsters  should  be  ap- 
Local  application,  consisting  of  the  fol<  plied  to  the  hreast  or  hack^  and  stmmlating 
lowing :— 4ake  cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
Alcohol,  eight  ounces ;  opiates  and  antispasmodics  should  be  ad- 
Camphor  mixture,  sixteen  ounces ;  ministered  internally. 
Mix  them.  In  those  who  have  an  hereditary  pre- 
Thia  lotion  is  to  he  made  lukewarm,  by  disposition  to  gout,  it  is  certain  that  it 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  warm  may  oflen  he  prevented  from  taking  place 
water,  and  to  he  applied  constantly  to  the  by  paying  an  early  and  strict  attention  to 
parts  affected.  temperance  and  exercise,  and  av<»ding  all 

Grentle  sudorifics,  as  the  following,  are  exposure  to  cold. 

sometimes  useful : — ^Take  GRAVEL  and  STONE.  (LirmASis.) 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ;  These  diseases  depend  upon  a  particular 

Subcarbonateofammonia,  eight  grains;  secretion  d^  the  kidneys  to  form  a  cal- 

Confection   oi  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  culous  matter,  and  are  supposed  to  be 

form  a  bolus,  which  may  be  taken  every  ovnng  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  principle 

three  or  four  hours.    Or,  take  in  them,  termed  uric  acid. 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ;         ^  Symptoms. — ^A  fit  of  the  gravel  is  at- 

Subcarhonate  of  ammonia,  a  sufficiency  tenaed  vdth  a  fixed  pain  in  the  loins, 

for  saturation.  numbness  of  the  thigh  on  the  side  affected, 

Then  add  nausea,  and  vomiting,    and  not  nnfre- 

Pure  water,  six  drachms ;  quently  with  a  slight  suf^iression  of  urine. 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  fifteen  to  As  the  irritating  matter  removes  from  ibe 

twenty-two  drops ;  kidney  dovm  into  the  ureter,  it  sometiines 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm.  produces  such  acute  pain  as  to  occasion 

This  draught  is  to  be  given  every  four  or  huntings  and  convulsive  fits.    One  of  the 

six  hours.         ^  princi^  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the 

On  the  termination  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  kidney,  is  the  dark  appearance  of  the 

a  firesh  parox^m  is  to  be  delayed,  or  ren-  urine,  as  if  it  were  mixed  vn<h  coffee 

dered   less  violent,  by  observing  great  grounds. 

temperance  during  the  intervals,  by  mo-  The  symptoms  which  attend  on  a  stone 

derate  regular  exercise  every  day,  by  in  the  bladder  are,  a  frequent  inclination 

avoiding  cold,  and  by  strengthening  the  to  make  water,  which  nows  in  a  small 

body.    Drinking  half  a  pint,  daily,  of  the  quantity :  ^e  patient  cannot  bear  any 

double  acidulated  soda  water,  may  pos-  kind  of  rough  motion,  neither  can  he 

sibly  have  a  good  effect  during  the  in-  make  use  of  any  severe  exercise, 

tervals  of  the  paroxysm.  Causes, — ^A  long  use  of  fermented  H- 

When  the  stomach  or  intestines  become  quors,  of  wines  abounding  with  tartar, 

affected  in  consequence  of  retrocedent  sedentary  employments,  and  gout.    The 

gout,  immediate  relief  ought  to  be  at*  period  or  life  m>m  infancy  to  about  fifteen 

tempted,  by  making  the  patient  drink  years,  is  most  subject  to  the  formation  of 

freely  of  wine,  or  even  brandy,  joined  calculi  in  the  bladder, 

vnth  aromatics.    In  affections  of  this  na-  Treatment, — ^In  violent  peroxvsms  of 

ture,  strong  spirits  impregnated  with  assa-  pain,  recourse  must  he  Imd  to  iomenta- 

fcetida  or  garlic  may  also  be  given  with  tions,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  de- 
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coction  of  poppy  heads,  and  the  compound  GRIPES  IN  INFANTS.    When  the 

decoction  of  mallows,  applied  externally  food  becomes  acid  on  the  stomach  of  the 

and  internally,  by  clysters : — Take  in&nt,  it  gives  rise  to  gripings,  in  conse- 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  drachm ;  quence  of  which  the  chila  is  continually 

Yolk  of  egg,  a  sufficiency.  crying  and  restless,  draws  up  its  knees  to 

Mix  them,  and  add  the  belly,  with  the  presence  of  abdominal 

Oatmeal  gruel,  twelve  ounces ;  tension. 

Tincture  of  opium,  from  thirty  to  sixty  Causes, — ^Improper,  or  too  much  food, 
drops.  weak  digestion,  naa  milk,  and  that  natural 
Mix  them  for  a  clyster.    Or,  take  tendency  there  is  in  the  stomach  of  all 
Decoction  of  linseed,  twelve  ounces ;  children  to  generate  acidity. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ;  Symptoms, — Continual  crying,  scream- 
Castor  oil,  three  drachms  to  one  ounce ;  ing,  drawing  up  of  the  legs  forcibly  to  the 
Tincture  of  opium,  from  half  a  drachm  body,  hiccups,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  flatu- 
to  one.  lency,  sour  eructations,  green  stools,  and 
Mix  them  for  a  clyster ;  and  where  these  a  depression  of  strength ;  and  where  the 
prove  ineffectual,  the  patient  should  be  irritation  is  very  considerable,  convulsions 
put  into  a  warm  bath.  are  apt  to  ensue. 

With  these   means    he  should  drink  Treaimerd. — If  acidity  prevails  in  a  high 

plentifully  of  diluting  mucilaginous  li-  degree,  and  the  in&nt  is  troubled  with 

quors,  and  take  some  proper  opiate ;  as,  sour  belchings,  it  may  be  advisable  to 

for  instance — Take  evacuate  its  contents  by  a  weak  solution 

Fennel  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  tartarized  antimony,  ^ven  in  the  quan- 

Solution    of  subcarbonate    of  potass,  tity  of  one  or  two  t€»&-spoonfuls  every 

twenty  drops ;  quarter  of  an  hour,  imtil  a  sufficient  effect 

Spirit  or  nitric  ether,  half  a  drachm;  has  been  procured;  after  which  a  few 

Tincture  of  opium,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  may  be 

drops.  ordered,  to  carry  off  the  remaining  offend- 

Mxthem.          ^  ing  matter.     Should  flatulency  j)revail, 

Tlus  draught  is  to  be  taken  three  times  the  following  clyster  may  be  given : — 

a-day,  and  may  be  repeated  according  to  Take 

the  urgency  of'^the  symptoms.   When  the  Barley  water,  four  ounces ; 
pom  has  somewhat  subsided,  it  vrill  be  Olive  oil,  two  drachms ; 
right  to  give  some  opening  medicine,  such  Oil  of  aniseed,  six  drops. 
as  the  oleum  ricini ;  but  if  the  stomach  Mix  them  for  a  clyster.    Add,  occasion- 
should  reject  this,  about  two  drachms  of  ally,  when  the  child  is  much  griped — 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  linseed  tea.  Tincture  of  opium,  eight  to  ten  drops, 
with  or  without  four  or  five  drops  of  the  Besides  adopting  these  steps,  it  will  be 
tincture  of  opium,  may  answer  the  inten-  proper  to  apply  warmth  externally  to  the 
tion.     Diuretics  and   blisters  would  be  stomach  and  bowels,  by  means  of  heated 
hnproper.    To  regulate  and  simplify  the  bran,  or  chamomile  flowers,  put  into  a  soft 
diet,  will  be  found  highly  important;  and  flannel  bag,  which  probably  will  greatly 
vegetables,  as  beinff  more  readily  diges-  assist  in  abating  the  pain.    Children  that 
tihle,  and  more  easuy  assimilated  by  some  are  partly  brought  up  with  the  spoon,  and 
weak  stomachs,  than  animal  food,  is  a  who  are  very  subject  to  flatulency,  should 
much  more  appropriate  fare  for  individuals  always  have  a  few  carraway  seeds  boiled 
subject  to  these  disorders.    They  should  up  with  their  food, 
likewise  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  generous  As  a  costive  habit  of  body  is  very  apt  to 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  last  of  occasion  flatulency  and  griping  pains  in 
which  should  always  be  well  diluted  with  infants,  they  should  be  obviated  by  giving 
a  large  proportion  of  water.  twice  or  thrice  a-week^  as  the  occasion 
Many  who  have  been  much  incommoded  may  require,  a  small  quantity  of  the  oleum 
with  gravelly  complaints,  have  experi-  ricini;  or  we  may  substitute  a  few  grains 
enced  relief  by  usmg  the  garden  leek,  of  magnesia  in  a  spoonful  of  the  aqua 
prepared  in  the  foUowmg  manner : —  anethi,  sweetened  with  a  little  syrup  of 
Take  a  handful  of  the  roots  or  fibrous  roses,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  drops 
parts,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  fennel,  and  of  tincture  of  senna,  i;i  order  to  render  it 
hoil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water,  over  vmrmer,  and  quicken  its  operation, 
a  gentle  fire,  until  the  half  is  evaporated ; 

then  pour  off  the  remainder,  strain  it,  and  HEADACHE.  ^Cephalalgia.)  This 

drink  about  a  pint  a-day.  affection  is  in  some  mstances  general  over 
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the  whole  of  the  head,  at  other  tunes  it  is  diaphragm,  arising  from  some  peculiar 

confined  to  a  particular  side.  irritation.     They  are    generally  symp- 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  which  at-  tomatic,  but  in  some  instances  they  ap- 

tend  on  a  pain  in  the  head  usually  vary  pear  as  a  primary  disease, 

according  to  the  cause  which  has  pro-  When  prevailmg  as  a  primary  affection, 

duced  it.  they  are  never  attended  with  (mnger,  and 

Causes. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to  are,  in  general,  easily  removed ;  but  when 

the  headache  are  most  usually  indigestion,  they  arise  in  any  acute  disorder,  or  after 

the  hindrance  of  a  free  circulation  of  blood  a  mortification  has  taken  place,  they  may 

through  the  head,  long  exposure  to  the  always  be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunners 

sun,  translations  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  of  death. 

matter  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  Treatment — ^A  common  Mccup  is  often 

stoppage  of  long-accustomed  evacuations,  removed  by  taking  a  few  small  draughts 

inebriety,  and  lastly,  too  great  a  determi-  of  cold  water  in  quick  succession,  or  by  a 

nation  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in  conse-  sudden  excitement  of  some  degree  of  fear 

quence  of  some  nervous  disease,  as  hysteria  or  surprise, 

and  hypochondria.  When  simple  means  do  not  answer,  re- 

Treahneni. — ^AVTiere  there  is  a  foulness  course  must  be  had  to  antispasmodics,  the 
in  the  stomach,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  most  useful  of  which,  for  this  disease, 
ft  gentle  emetic ;  and  if  any  costiveness  seem  to  be  ether,  musk,  and  opium,  coin- 
prevails,  this  should  be  removed  by  some  bined  together,  or  given  separately. 
proper  laxative.  Where  the  disease  pro-  In  the  accidental  hiccup  of  youth,  or  of 
ceeds  fit)m  an  over  fulness  of  the  vessels,  very  old  people,  a  pretty  certain  remedy 
or  from  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  is  a  small  quantity  of  any  powerful  acid, 
to  the  head,  a  proper  quantity  may  be  such  as  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  lemon 
drawn  off  by  the  application  of  several  juice,  or  a  little  peppermint  water,  acidu- 
leeches  to  the  temples ;  the  patient  after-  lated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 
wards  taking  care  to  use  a  spare  regimen,  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFEC- 
to  keep  his  body  perfectly  open,  and  to  TIONS.  (Hypochondriasis.)  This  dis- 
wear  nothing  tight  about  his  neck.  To  ease,  which  is  likewise  known  by  the 
alleviate  the  pain  at  the  time,  linen  cloths  name  of  low  spirits,  consists  in  a  cert^ 
wetted  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  in  cam-  state  of  mind  along  with  dyspepsia,  wherem 
phorated  spirits,  may  be  applied  to  the  the  greatest  evils  are  apprehended  upon 
forehead  and  temples.  When  a  headache  the  sughtest  ground,  and  in  respect  to  such 
arises  from  a  translation  of  gout  or  rheu-  apprehensions  there  is  always  the  most 
matism  from  some  other  part,  it  will  be  oDstinate  belief  and  persuasion, 
advisable  to  excite  a  slight  inflammation  Symptoms. — The  hypochondriac  affec- 
in  the  extremities,  by  the  application  of  tion  is  attended  with  inactivity,  a  want  of 
small  blisters ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  resolution  with  respect  to  all  undertak- 
open  the  body  by  taking  some  stomachic  ings,  lowness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  to- 
purgative,  as  the  tincture  of  rhei  com-  gether  with  a  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
posita.  and  bowels,  acid  eructations,  costiveness, 

In  the  headache  which  arises  as  a  con-  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  spasmodic 

sequence  of  some  nervous  affection,  the  pains  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 

most  proper  medicines  will  be  valerian,  body,  and  palpitations, 

camphor,   castor,   assafcetida,   and   ether,  Causes. — Hypochondriasis  seems  to  de- 

together  with  cinchona  bark  and  steel,  pend  on  a  loss  of  energy  in  the  brain,  or 

which  may  be  administered  under  the  on  a  torpid  state  of  the  nervous  system, 

heads  of  hysteria  and  hjrpochondria.  Rub-  induced  by  various  remote  causes,  such  as 

bing    the    temples    from  time    to   time  close  and  intense  stud^r,  long  and  serious 

with  a  little  etner,  may  also  have  a  good  attentiontoabstruse  subjects,  great  anxiety 

effect.  of  mind,  leading  an  inactive  or  sedentary 

The  habit  is  to  be  rendered  at  the  same  life,  a  use  of  crude,  flatulent,  or  unwhole- 

time  more  robust,  by  gentle  and.  regular  some  food.   Ions  continued  evacuations, 

exercise  every  day  in  the  open  air ;  by  a  and  great  irregularity  and  intemperance, 

diet  consisting   chiefly  of  animal  food.  Treatment. — The  process  of  cure  is  to 

with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine ;  and  by  excite  the  nervous  energy,!  to  remove  or 

great  regularity  as  to  the  hours  of  rest  alleviate  the  symptoms J^  and  to  strengthen 

and  rising,  and  also  of  meals.  the  alimentary  canal.     To  effect  the  first 

HICCUP.  (Singultus.)    Hiccups  are  of  these  objects,  the  patient's  attention 

ft  spasmodic  affection  of  the  stomach  and  is  to  be  engaged  and  diverted  to  other 
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objects  than  his  own  feelings ;  to  en-  may  be  used  for  ordinary  drink,  instead 

gage  in  such  pursuits  as  will  afford  him  of  malt  liquor ;  but  should  these  disagree 

moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  by  with  the  stomach,  water,  with  a  small 

all  means  to  avoid  absolute  idleness.  proportion  of  brandy,  may  be  drunk  in 

To  obviate  acidities  in  the  stomach,  and  their  stead.     Tea  ana  coffee  are  improper 

answer  the  second  object,  it  will  be  ne-  articles  of  diet  for  hypochondriacs,  but 

cessary  for  the  patient  to  make  use  of  more  particularly  when  taken  very  warm, 

absorbents,  as  advised  under  the  head  of  For  break^Etst,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  or  an 

indigestion.     Flatulency  is  another  con-  infusion  of  aromatic  herbs  and  roots — 

stant  attendant,  and  it  is  to  be  prevented  such  as  balm,  sage,  and  ginger,  may  be 

by  making  use  of  carminatives,  essential  substituted. 

oils,  and  spices,  as  prescribed  for  indiges-  HYSTERIC  DISEASE.  (Hysteria.) 

tion.  This  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms  or  fits, 

Besides  these  affections,  hypochondriacs  which  are  sometimes  preceded  by  dejec- 

are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  spasmodic  tion  of  spirits,  effiision  of  tears,  sickness 

pains  m  the  head  and  stomach,  to  relieve  at  the  stomach,   and  palpitation  at  the 

which,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  such  heart. 

medicines  as   ether,  musk,  and  opium,  Symptoms. — ^The  patient  feels  a  pain 

either  given  separately,  or  combined  toge-  on  thejdt  side,  with  a  sense  of  distention, 

ther,  as  follows : — T&ke  advancing  upwards  till  it  gets  into  the 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  from  thirty  to  stomach ;  and  removing  from  thence  into 

forty-five  drops  for  a  dose.  the  throat,  it  oceasions,  by  its  pressure,  a 

Or,  take  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was  lodged  there. 

Musk  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Spasms  and  hiccups  are  likewise  symp- 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops,  toms  attending  on  the  hysteric  disease. 

Make  them  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  Causes, — ^A  delicate  habit,  inactivity, 

three  times  a- day.  a  sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of  mind, 

Nervous  people  are  apt  to  be  troubled  late  hours,  dissipation,  excessive  evacua- 

with   flying    atoms    before    their    eyes,  tions,  the  suppression  or  obstruction  of 

(muscae*  volitantes,)  the  cure  of  which  the  menstrual  flux,  and  the  constant  use 

consists  in  relieving  the  mind  from  intense  of  a  low  diet,  or  of  crude  unwholesome 

application  and  obj  ects  of  anxiety,  clearing  food. 

the  bowels  by  a  brisk  purgn^ve,  and  then  Treatment, — ^In  this  two  objects  are  to 

taking  some  volatile  medicines.  be  attended  to.    The  first  is  to  allay  the 

To  answer  the  third  purpose,  that  of  spasmodic  symptoms,  which  constitute  the 

strengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  fit :  the  second  is  to  lessen  the  excitability 

promote  the  secretions,  a  plaster  of  cumiiii  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  stren^hen 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  chaly-  the  whole  frame  during  the  intermission 

beates  are  to  be  used,  as  for  indigestion,  of  the  paroxysms.    The  first  is  to  be  ob- 

The  use  of  a  vearm  bath  is  generally  re-  tained  by  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is  young 

sorted   to  with    decided    advantage  by  and  plethoric.    During  the  fit,  it  will  be 

hypochondriac  patients.    Frictions  of  the  the  safest  to  rouse  the  jpatient  by  applying 

whole  body  every  morning  and  evening,  burnt    feathers,    assafcetida,    or   volatile 

for  ten  minutes  or  longer,  with  coarse  salts,  or  spirits,  to  the  nose ;  by  rubbing 

flannel  cloths,  will  be  beneficial.  the  temples  with  aether,  and  by  putting 

For  the  perfect  cure,  as  well  as  the  pre-  the  feet  mto  warm  water, 

vention  of  hypochondria,  there  is  no  means  In  cases  of  costiveness,^a  laxative  cly- 

better  adapted  than  bodily  exercise  in  the  ster,  with  an  addition  of  assafcetida,  or 

open  air.      The  diet  in  hypochondriasis  castor  oil,  nwy  be  throvwi  up  into  the  in- 

should  consist  of  what  is  light,  generous,  testines.     Where  the  fit  continues  for 

and  nutritive,  avoiding  what  is  apt  to  prove  some  time,  clysters  of  trnpentine  may  be 

either  acescent  or  flatulent ;  and  therefore  given  with  advantage,  as  mllows : — ^Take 

animal  food  will  be  the  most  proper.   The  Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drachms ; 

stomach  ought  never  to  be  overloaded ;  Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  half  an  ounce, 

neither  should  it  be  suffered  to  remain  Mix  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and 

perfectly  empty.     K  a  fSedntness  is  per-  add 

ceived  at  any  time  between  meals,  a  bit  Thin  gruel,  eleven  oimces,  for  a  clyster, 

of  cake  or  biscuit  may  be  taken,  vrith  a  A  blister  may  at  the  same  time  be  ap- 

Rlassofwine.     Port  wine,  sherry,  or  good  plied  to  the  inside  of  each  leg.    During 

Aladehn,   properly  diluted  with  water,  the  fit,  due  care  is.  to  be  taken  that  the 
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patient  sustains  no  injury  from  the  violence  night,  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful 

of  her  struggles.  dreams  and  startings,  and  does  not  afford 

As  soon  as  she  is  perceived  to  be  ca-  much  refreshment, 

pable  of  swallowing  some  medicines,  some  Causes, — Grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind, 

antispasmodics, — as,  take  intense  study,  indolence,  profuse  evacoa- 

Mixture  of  assafcetida,  six  ounces ;  tions,  hard  drinking,  (  particularly  of  spiri- 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  two  tuous  liquors,  and  of  tea,)  tobacco,  opium, 

drachms ;  or  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion, 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  one  drachm.  >and  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  a  de- 

Of  tnis  mixture  the  patient  may  take  two  ficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  pan- 

table-spoonfuls    every  six    hours.      Or,  oreatic  or  gastric  juice,  diseases  of  the 

take  liver  and  spleen,  and  exposure  to  moist 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  one  and  cold  air  v^thout  exercise,  are  the 

drachm ;  causes  which  usually  occasion  indigestion 

Compound    spirit    of    lavender,    two  — ^the  same  as  everything  which  weakens 

drachms ;  the  nerves. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms ;  Treatment, — ^This  must  consist  of  means 

Camphor  mixture,  six  ounces.  to  remove  the  remote  causes,  which  have 

Mix  them,  and  two  tiEible-spoonfuls  should  been  enumerated,  and   to   obviate  the 

be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  symptoms  which  contribute  to  aggravate 

When  the  spasms  are  very  violent,  and  t£e  disease,  and  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 

the  fit  of  long  duration,  opium  may  be  or;gui,  if  possible, 

employed,  in  addition  to  other  spasmodics.  To  effect  the  first  of  these,  it  will  be 

In  common  cases  it  will  be  best  to  avoid  necessary   sometimes  to  renounce  such 

this,  however,  as  it  leaves  the  patient  re-  habits  or  pursuits  as  may  have  tended  to 

markably  low,  particularly  if  long  conti-  give  rise  to  the  disease — such,  for  instance, 

nued.     The  mmd  should  be  kept  con-  as  to  leave  the  crowded  city  and  its  allure- 

stantly  easy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  possible,  ments,  to  shun  luxurious  tables,  indolence, 

be  always  engaged  in  some  agreeable  and  and  late  hours.    To  accomplish  the  se- 

interestmg  pursuit      If  the  stomach  is  cond  object,  that  of  removing  the  symp- 

affected  at  any  time  with  crudities  or  toms  which  contribute  to  maintain  or  to 

bile,  so  as  to  excite  nausea,  a  gentle  emetic  aggravate  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessaij 

may  be  taken  to  remove  it ;  or  if  there  is  to  correct   the    morbid  acidity  in  the 

a  tendency  to  costiveness,  it  may  be  ob-  stomach  by  the  following : — 

viated  by  some  gentle  laxative,  as  advised  Let  the  person  take  m>m  two  to  four 

under  the  head  of  indigestion.  ounces  daily  of  lime  water. 

^\jp  take 

INDIGESTION.  (Dyspepsia.)    This  Solution  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

disease  is  principally  to  be  met  with  in  Solution  of  lime,  seven  ounces, 

those  who  devote  much  time  to  study,  or  Mix  them,  and  take  a  table-spoonfiil  twice 

who  lead  either  a  very  sedentary  or  irre-  a  day  in  a  little  beef  tea. 

gular  life.    The  disease  is  a  frequent  at-  The  pain  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach 

tendant  on  chronic  weakness.  and  intestines  should  be  assuaged  by  car- 

Symptoms, — ^With    a  furred    tongue,  minatives, — as,  take 

there  is  perceived  a  disagreeable  taste  in  Prepared  chalk,  twelve  grains ; 

the  morning,  and  the  breath  in  many  in-  Powdered  nutmeg,  three  grains ; 

stances  acquires  an  offensive  smell.    In  Bhubarb,  in  powder,  five  grains, 

some  cases  of  depraved  digestion,  there  is  Mix  them.    This  powder  may  be  taken 

nearly  a  complete  disrelish  for  food  ;  but  morning  and  evening.     Or,  take 

still  the  appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired,  Prepared  chalk,  twelve  grains ; 

as,  at  the  stated  periods  of  the  patient^s  Peppermint  water,  half  an  ounce; 

meals,  he  can  eat  heartily,  although  with-  Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 

out    much    gratification.      In    stomach  §P^^  ^^  pimento,  two  drachms'; 

complaints,  in  addition  to  defective  ap-  Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops, 

petite,  indigestion,  flatulency  in  a  high  Mix  them.    This  draught  is  to  betaken 

degree,  costaveness,  vertigo,  and  palpita-  three  times  a  day.                    ^ 

tions,  do  also  occur.    The  mind  m  such  And,  lastly,  to  obviate  costiveness,  the 

cases  is  frequently  irritable  and  despond-  foUowingiis  to  be  made  use  of: — ^Take 

ing,  and  great  anxiety  is  observable  in  Aloectic  pills  with  myrrh,  fifteen  grains, 

thp  countenance.    Restlessness  prevails  at  Divide  ^e  mass  into  three  pills  for  a  dose. 
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Or,  take  stron^r,  the  person  should   take  daily 
Socotrine  aloes,  exercise ;  he  should  hreathe  a  pure,  diy, 
Powdered  rhuharh,  of  each  one  drachm ;  and  temperate  air,  rise  early  every  mom- 
Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  one  ing,  go  soon  to  bed  at  night,  lead  a  tem- 
scruple ;  perate  life,  adapt  his  dress  to  the  climate 
Hard  soap,  half  a  drachm ;  and  changes  of  the  weather,  and  bathe 
Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  mass ;  frequently  in  cold  water. 
Which  is  to  be  divided  into  fifty  piUs,  of  The  use  of  a  tepid  bath,  of  about  96 
which  two  will  be  a  sufficient  dose,  joined  or  98  degrees  of  heat,  for  half  an  hour 
with  such  aromatics  as  will  promote  a  ready  every  other  day,  for  two  or  three  months, 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  has,  in  many  instances,  proved  of  great 
without  hurrying  their  action.    Friction  service  to  dyspeptic  persons.    Indeed,  it 
with  the  hand  over  the  region  of  the  would  be  best  to  uegin  with  tepid  bathing, 
stomach  and  bowels,  every  momine  and  and  to  reduce  the  temperature  gradually, 
night,  might  promote  that  effect.    Where  The  mind  is  to  be  amused  at  the  same 
dyspepsia  is  occasioned  by  defective  biliary  time  that  the  body  is  employed;  hence  it 
secretion,  and  is  combined  with  a  diseased  is  that  mineral  springs  have  always  been 
state  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  biliary  duct,  found  very  efficacious  in  alleviating  dys- 
a  pill,  containing  about  two  grains  of  peptic  complaints, 
calomel,  may  be  taken  every  third  night.  The  diet  in  indigestion  ought  to  be 
succeeded,  the  next  morning,  by  an  ape-  nutritive  and  generous,  consisting  chiefly 
rient  draught,  composed  of  one  ounce  and  of  animal  food  ;  and  it  should  be  taken 
a  half  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  two  or  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  never  ex- 
three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  ceed  a  few  ounces  at  any  time.    More- 
The  medicines  best  calculated  to  re-  over,  due  care  is  to  be  taken  to  masticate 
store  the  tone  of  the  stomach  are  aroma-  it  properly.    Instead  of  fermented  bread, 
tics  and  astrin^nt  bitters, — as,  take  the  patient  should  eat  biscuit  vnth  his 
Compound  infusion    of  gentian,   one  food.    No  diluent  fluids  should  be  taken 
ounce  and  a  half;  at  his  meals,  nor  till  some  time  after  each 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two  repast,  nor  should  the  quantity  of  the 
diachms ;  fluid  taken  at  once  ever  exceed  half  a 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm.  pint,  nor  be  repeated  oftener  than  at  in- 
Mix  them.     This  draught  is  to  be  given  tervak  of  three  hours, 
three  times  a  day.     Or,  take  A  moderate  use  of  wines  ought  to  be 
Infusion  of  Columba  root,  ten  drachms;  allowed;  but  should  these  disagree  with 
Tincture  of  cascarilla,  the  patient,  and  become  acid  on  his  sto- 
Tincture  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  one  mach,  weak  brandy  and  water  may  be 
drachm.  substituted  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Under 
Mix  them  for  a  draught.  no  other  circumstances  should  ardent  spi- 

As,  likewise,  the  cinchona  bark  in  the  rits  be  made  use  of. 

following  form :— Take  INFLAMMATION.  (PmEGBiASiA.) 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  The  character  of  this  order  of  diseases  is 

and  a  half;  fever,  vnth  topical  pain ;  the  blood,  upon 

Tincture  of  Columba,  two  drachms ;  venesection,  exhibiting  a  bufi^r  surnice. 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm.  The  chief  seat  of  this  sort  of  inflammation 

Mix  them,  and  take  tiiis  draught  thrice  a  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and 

day.  the  cellular  substanqe  contiguous  to  it. 

The  mineral  acids  and  chalybeates ;  as,  from  which  it  extends  to  the  adjoining 

take  parts  of  the  cellular  membrane  and  skin ; 

Muriated  tincture  of  iron,  fifteen  to  so  that  the  sur&ce  soon  assumes  a  florid 

twenty-four  drops  thrice  a  day,  in  colour,  the  tumour  at  the  same  time  ex- 

any  vehicle.  tending  both  in  depth  and  circumference. 

The  latter,  in  particular,  are  of  eminent  Symptoms. — It  comes  on  with  an  itch- 

seryice  in  an  impiured  and  capricious  ap-  ing,  diyness,  redness,  and  increased  heat 

petite,  and  weakness  of  the  assimilating  and  circulation  in  the  affected  part;  which 

orguis,  irregular  digestion,  flatulent  dis-  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded  by  a 

tention  of  the  abdomen,  and  occasional  circumscribed    tumour,    through  which 

vomiting  of  viscid  mucus.  shootioj?  and  throbbing  pains  extend.    J£ 

To  strengthen  the  system,  whereby  the  the  inflammation  runs  high,  and  is  of 

powers  of   the   stomach  will  be  made  considerable  extent,  then  an  increased 
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action  of  the  heart    and  arteries  takes  Or,  take 

place ;  the  pulse  becomes  frill,  hard,  and  Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm ; 

quick ;  the  skin  dry  and  hot ;  great  thirst  Distilled  vinegar,  two  ounces ; 

arises ;  and  a  feverish  disposition  ensues.  Camj^iorated  spirits,  one  ounce ; 

Inflammation  usually  terminates  either  Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  twenty- 

by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  four  drops. 

oy  resolution  is  meant  the  natural  cure,  Mix  theni  for  a  wash, 

or  going  off  of  the  inflammation,  by  a  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  reme- 

gradual  cessation   of  all  the  symptoms,  dies  are  to  be  applied  cold,  and  that  they 

the  state  and  texture  of  the  part  remain-  are  to  be  renewed  aa  often  as  they  become 

ing  entire.     By  suppuration  is  implied  stiff,  hard,  or  warm, 

the  conversion  into  matter,  or  pus,  of  the  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run 

serum,  or  coagrdable  lymph  and  blood,  so  high  as  to  affect  the  system,  the  fol- 

By  gangrene  is  meant  a  mortification  not  lowing  should  be  taken : — 

actually  formed,  but  approaching^  Nitrate  of  potass,  from  half  to  one 

When  the  patient  is  seized  with  reite-  drachm ; 

rated  shiverings ;  when  the  fever  and  in-  Hot  water,  eight  ounces ; 

flammatory  appearances    cease    quickly,  Tartarized  antimony,  two  grains ; 

without  any  perceptible  reason ;  when  a^  Symp  of  violets,  two  drachms, 

heavy,  cold^  and  dull  uneasiness  is  ex-  Mix  them,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls 

perienced  in  the  part  affected,  instead  of  for  a  dose,  or  take 

acute  jpam ;  when  the  most  elevated  por-  Saline  draught,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

tion  or  the  tumour  appears  soft  and  white.  Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  or  fifteen  grains ; 

while  the  rest  has  its  redness  increased,  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  eighteen 

then  we  may  be  assured  that  a  termina-  drops ; 

tion  in  suppuration  has  ensued.  Qommon  syrup,  one  drachm. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  the  ter-  Mix  them  as  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every 

mination  of  inflammation,   in    incipient  three  hours. 

mortification,  are,  a  sudden  diminution  of  1£,  notwithstanding  these  means,  the 

the  pain  and  sympathetic  fever;  secondly,  tumour  should  shew  an  evident  tendency 

a  livid  discoloration  of  the  part,  which,  to  suppurate,  we  are  then  to  accelerate 

firom  being  yellowish,  becomes  of  a  green  the  progress,  by  the  application  of  warm 

hue  ;  thirdly,  detaclunent  of  the  cuticle,  emollient  cataplasms,  which  ought  to  be 

under  whicK  a  turbid  fhiid  is  effused,  renewed  three  or  four  times  a  day.   If 

The  term  gangrene  has  been  applied  to  linseed  can  be  procured,  a  poultice  made 

the  disease  in  this  stage;  but  when  the  of  this,  slightly  bruised  and  boiled  up 

part  has  become  bkok  and  fibrous,  and  with  milk  and  water,  will  be  preferable, 

destitute  of  natural  heat,  sensation,  and  on  account  of  its  emollient  qiuJity ;  but 

motion,  it  is  denominated  sphacelus.  when  it  is  not  to  be  obtaineo,  the  white 

Treatment, — K  the  inflamnMrtion   has  bread  potdtice,  with  a  small  addition  of 

proceeded  from  a  lodgment  of  some  ex-  oil,  may  be  used.    Previous,  however,  t 

traneous  bodies,  these  ought  immediately  the  application  of  the  poultice,  the  part 

to  be  removed.    In  cases  of  local  inflam-  affected  should  be  well  fomented  with 

mation,  it  may  be  obviated  by  drawing  a  flannels,  wrung  out  of  a  warm  decoction 

quantity  of  blood  immediately  firom  the  of  emollient  herbs ;  as,  take 

neighbourhood  of  the  part  affected,  either  Chamomile  flowers, 

by  cupping,  or  by  the  application  of  seve-  Marshmallow  leaves,  each,  two  ounces; 

ral  leeches.    It  may  likewise  be  well  to  P^Ppy  heads,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

have  recourse  to  purgative   medicines ;  Boiling  water,  two  quarts, 

those  of  a  mild  nature,  together  with  laxa**  Infuse  them  for  a  proper  time ;  then  pour 

tive  clysters,  deserve  a  preference.  off  the  liquor,  and  use  it  for  fomentation. 

In  common  inflammation,  or  where  the  Should  the  inflammation  threat^  to 

part  is  so  tender  and  painful  as  not  to  be  terminate  in  gangrene,  then  a  reliance 

able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  poultice,  we  is  to  be  placed  on  a  liberal  use  of  the  hark 

must  apply  a  piece  of  soft  Imen,  mois-  of  cinchona,  together  with  a  nutritive  diet, 

tened  in  tne  following  lotion  : — ^Take  and  such  a  quantity  of  wine  as  will  he 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  pulse.    When 

Distilled  water,  the  gangrene  arises  from  debility,  then 

Rectified  spirit,  each,  two  ounces.  opium  may  be  combined  with  the  bark. 

Mix  them,  and  use  as  a  wash.  The  cataplasma  carbonis  (which  is  pre- 
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pared  by  inixiag  two  ounces  of  wood  part  which  is  most  painfiil,  as  also  the 

charcoal,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  throwing  up  emollient  clysters,  may  be 

with  half  a  pound  of  the  common  farina-  useful.  Small  nauseating  closes  of  antimo- 

ceous  poultice)  is  an  application  much  nials,  or  of  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  com- 

recommended.  positus,  together  with  a  free  use  of  dilut- 

As  a  gentle  stimulus  to  parts  in  a  state  ing  liquors,  might  probably  afford  some 

of  gangrene,  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  relief. 

muriata  in  vinegar  and  water,  taking  a  Where  the  disease  proceeds  either  from 
drachm  of  the  sut  to  two  ounces  of  vine-  stones  in  the  gall  bladder,  or  from  spas- 
gar,  and  six  of  water.  modic  stricture,  it  would  be  advisable. 

It  will  be  further  necessary  to  obviate  after  having  pursued  the  steps  before  re- 

the  effect  of  the  opium  in  the  intestines,  commended,  to  make  use  of  the  following 

by  a  frequent  use  of  some  mild  laxative,  purgatives : — Take 
or  emoUient  cty ster,  so  as  to  procure  one        Powdered  rhubarb,  one  scruple ; 
or  two  evacuations  daily.  Extract  of  dandelion,  half  a  draJhm j 

T  A  TrTaT\rr^Tt    /t  \    •       t.  Submuriat*  of  mercury,  twelve  erains ; 

f  J  y?^^*^^   (IcTBBOS )  18  charac        g  ,  sufficiency.  '  ^ 

tenzed  by  a  yellowness  of  the  skin,  more  t^.  : ,    \l  .  /   ^       ^    /.         .« 

especially  observable  in  the  eyes,  a  bitter  ^^Y..     .    ^^  ^^^  twenty-four  pills, 

taste  in  the  mouth,  with  a  sense  of  pain  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *^®®  ^*  bed-tune.     Or, 

in  the  right  side.  *^q  v       •  *     ^  ^ 

Sympto7ns.—The  jaundice   comes   on        Submunate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 
with  languor,  inactivity,  loathing  of  food,        f  owder  of  jalaj),  half  a  drachm ; 

flatulency,  acidities  in  the  stomach  and  J?.T^'  *  sufficiency  to  form  a  bolus  : 

bowels,  and  costiveness.    As  it  advances  Which  may  be  taken  occasionally, 
in  its  progress,  the  skin  and  the  eyes  be-        But  where  jaundice  arises  in  conse- 

come  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow ;  there  is  a  cjuence  of  some  chronic  affection  of  the 

bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  frequent  bver,  active  purgatives  would  be  likely  to 

nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  urine  \s  very  do  harm,  by  inducing  much  debility.     In 

high  coloured ;  the  stools  are  of  a  grey  or  instances   of  this  nature,    neutral   salts 

clavey  appearance,  and  a  dull  obtuse  pain  should  be  taken.      The  warm  bath  and 

is  felt  on  the  right  side,  under  the  ribs.  anodynes,  by  their  relaxing  and  antispas- 

Causes, — ^Jaundice  usually  takes  place  modic  power,  will  prove  very  useful,  when 

in  consequence  of  an  interrupted  excre-  the  disease  proceeds  from  stones  or  stric- 

tion  of  the  bile.     In  some  cases  it  may,  tures. 

however,  be  owing  to  a  redundant  secre-        The  symptoms  which    usually  prove 

tion  of  the  bile.    Further,  it  is  produced  most  distressing  in  jaundice  are,  the  pain 

by  gall-stones,   by  enlargements  of  the  in  the  side,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 

jancreas,  the  Hver,  and  the  other  organs  costiveness.     The  two  former  of  these 

of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  by  the  passions  will  generally  be  relieved  by  bleeding, 

of  the  mind.  the  warm  bath,  fomentation  applied  to  the 

Treatment. — ^In  full   plethoric  habits,  part,  the  exhibition  of  emollient  clysters, 

and  where  the  symptoms  run  high,  it  will  and  opiates,  as  before  advised.     Where 

be  necessary,  first,  to  take  away  a  quantity  these  fail,  the  application  of  a  large  blister 

of  blood,  proportionable  to  the  state  of  may  possibly  be  attended  with  a  better 

the  pulse,  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  effect.     Should  the  nausea  and  vomiting 

the  age  of  the  patient.  continue,   in  spite  of  these  means,   the 

The  patient  should  next  be  put  into  a  saline  medicine,  in  the  act  of  effervescence, 

warm  l^th,  in  which  he  may  be  allowed  may  be  given,  or  something  of  a  cordial 

to  continue  until  some  degree  of  fainting  antispasmodic  nature,  as  the  following : — 

is  excited ;  he  is  then  to  be  removed  to  Take 

bed,  and  to  take  an  opiate,  which  may  be        Aromatic  confection,  one  drachm ; 
repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  until        Pure  water,  five  ounces  and  a  half; 
ease  is  procured :  and  as  the  stomach  is        Spirit  of  pimento,  half  an  ounce ; 
generally  so  irritable  during  the  attack,        Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,   half   a 
that  everything  taken  into  it  is  immedi-  drachm ; 

ately  rejected,  especially  fluids,  it  will,        Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops, 

perhaps,  be  the  best  way  to  give  it  in  a  Of  this  mixture  let  two  or  three  table- 

pilL    Besides  these  means,  the  constant  spoonfuls  be  taken  when  the  nausea  and 

application  of  a  bladder  filled  with  warm  sickness  are  urgent, 
water,  immediately  over  the  region  of  the        Costiveness  is  to  be  removed  by  gentle 
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laxatives,  such  as  are  ^ven  in  the  follow-  at  farthest.    Topical  bleeding,  with  seve- 
ing  formula : — ^Take  ral  leeches  over  the  kidney  affected,  may 
Castor  oil,  two  ounces ;  be  afterwards  resorted  to.    After  bleed- 
Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  one  ounce.  ing,  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  warm 
Mix  them  in  a  mortar,  and  add  decoction  of  emollient  herbs,  or  a  bladder 
IKU  water,  one  ounce ;  filled  with  warm  water,  is  to  be  kept  con- 
Tincture  of  jalap,  three  drachms ;  stantly  applied  over  the  affected  part ; 
Take  the  half  for  a  dose,  as  the  occasion  and,  by  way  of  internal  fomentation,  an 
may  require.     Or,  take  emollient  clyster  may  frequently  be  in- 
Irowder  of  jalap,  one  scruple ;  jected.    The  patient  is  at  the  same  time 
Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  scruples.  to  be  directed  to  drink  plentiftilly  of  mild 
Mix  them  for  a  dose.  diluents,  such  as  barley  water,  tmn  gruel. 
When  the  disease  is  of  a  chronic  na-  whey,  linseed,  or  marshmallow  tea.    The 
ture,  and  is  attended  with  dropsical  swell-  intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by  gentle 
ings,  it  will  be  proper  to  employ  diuretics,  aperients ;  as,  take 
as  recommended  under  the  head  of  dropsy,  Manna,  half  an  ounce ; 
and  to  strengthen  the  general  system  at  Tartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms ; 
the  same  time  with  astringent  bitters,  Warm  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
chalybeates,  mineral  waters,  a  nutritive  Tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm, 
generous  diet,  and  gentle  daily  exercise.  Mix  them  for  a  draught.    Or,  take 
Moderate  quantities  of   both  soda  and  Castor  oil,  one  ounce ; 
seltzer  waters  viriU  be  proper.    A  diet  Mucilage  of  gum  acacia, 
consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables  appears  to  Fennel  water,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
be  best  calculated  for  persons  latmuring  Tincture  of  jalap,  fifty  drops, 
under  jaundice,  or  in  whom  bilious  con-  Mix  them  as  a  draught,  and  let  them  be 
cretions  are  apt  to  form.  employed  as  frequently  as  occasion  may 

require,  in  addition  to  emollient  clysters, 

KIDNEYS,  rNTFLAMMATION  OF  as   constipation   ought    carefully  to  be 

THE.  (Nephritis.)    This  inflammation  guarded  against. 

is  principally  seated  in  the  external  mem-  Should  these  means  have  been  adopted 

brane  oi  the  kidney,  and  is  to  be  distin-  without  affording  relief  to  the  patient,  he 

guished  from  cholic  by  the  pain  being  ought  then  to  be  put  frequently  into  a 

seated  very  &r  back,  and  by  the  urine  warm  bath,  continuing  him  in  it  ror  fifteen 

being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  voided  fre-  minutes  each  time.     Mild  diaphoretics, 

quently,  and  in  a  small  quantity  at   a  such  as  the  saline  medicines  combined 

time.  with  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 

Symptoms. — The   inflammation  of  the  mony,  YnUl  at  the  same  time  be  proper, 

kidney  is  attended  with  a  sharp  pain  on  A  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 

the  affected  side,  and  there  is  a  n'equent  peach  tree,  drank  in  the  quantity  of  a 

desire  to  make  urine,  with  much  difficulty  pint  a  day,  has  been  found  a  good  remedy 

in  passing ;  the  body  is  costive,  the  skin  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.     In  this 

is  dry  and  hot,  the  patient  feels  great  disease,  every  kind  of  food  which  is  of  a 

uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  stimulating  nature  ought  carefully  to  be 

or  sit  in  an  upright  position,  and  he  is  avoided,  and  such  only  as  are  lenient  and 

incommoded  with  nauseaand  vomiting,  and  nutritive  should  be  used,  as  everything 

there  is  often  costiveness  and  cholic.  which  is  heating  or  acrid  proves  a  stimu- 

Causes. — These  are,  external  contu-  lus  to  the  kidneys, 
sions,  strains  of  the  back,  acrids  con-  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  should  be 
veyed  to  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  drank  plentifully ;  and  the  patient  should 
circulation,  violent  and  severe  exercise,  take  frequent  small  draughts  of  them, 
exposure  to  cold,  and  sand  or  stone  in  the  notwithstanding  the  vomiting, 
kidney.  In  some  habits,  there  is  an  Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
evident  predisposition  to  this  complaint,  turns  of  the  disease,  or  to  obstructions  in 
particularly  the  gouty.  ,  the  kidneys,  ought  carefully  to  ayoid 
Treatment, — A  quantity  of  blood,  pro-  getting  wet  in  the  feet,  as  also  all  expo- 
portionable  to  the  seventy  of  the  pain  sures  to  cold;  they  ought  to  lie  on  a 
and  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  mattress  in  preference  to  a  feather  bed; 
ou^ht  immediately  to  be  taken  away ;  their  exercise  should  be  moderate ;  and 
and  if  the  first  bleeding  does  not  afford  they  should  use  no  kind  of  ynne  which 
considerable  relief,  the  operation  should  abounds  v^th  tartar. 
be  repeated  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next  KING'S  EVIL.  (ScBoruLA.)  This 
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disorder  ooDfflsts  in  hard^  indolent  tumours  scrofula;  thus,  breathing  impure  tainted 

of  some  of  the  glands,  in  various  parts  of  air,  unfit  for  respiration,  and  living  upon 

the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  food  of  an  unwholesome  and  indigestible 

behind  the  ears,  and   under  the  chin,  nature,  which  does  not  afford  proper  nou- 

which,  after  a  time,  Biqtpurate,  and  dege<*  rishment  to  the  body,  £iveurs  an  attack  of 

neiate  into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of  scrofula,  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the 

pns,  a  white  curdled  matter  is  generally  system,  and  making  the  person  weak, 

discharged.  The  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and 

Symptoms, — ^The  first  appearance  of  the  of  salutary  exercise,  indolence,  inactivity, 
disorder  is  commonly  in  tluit  of  small  oval  the  want  of  warm  clothing,  confinement 
or  spherical  tumours  under  the  skin,  un-  in  cold,  damp  habitations,  may  aU  be  re- 
attended  by  any  pain  or  discoloration,  garded  as  so  many  exciting  causes. 
These  appear,  in  general,  upon  the  sides  Treatment, — ^This  naturally  divides  itself 
of  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  or  under  the  into  two  periods.  The  first  is  that  in  which, 
chin ;  but  in  some  cases  the  joints  of  the  without  any  local  sore  or  other  marked 
elbows,  or  ancles,  or  those  of  the  fingers  sympt(Hns  of  disease,  there  is  a  sufficient 
and  toes,  are  the  parts  first  affected.  evidence  of   a  scrofiilous  mredisposition 

After  some  length  of  time,  the  tumours  prevalent  in  the  system.    The  other  is 

become  larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin  that  in  which  some  local  sore,  or  other 

which  covers  them  acquires  a  purple,  or  scrofulous  symptom,  which  requires  ap- 

4ivid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed,  propriate  management,  has  actually  taken 

they  at  last  suppurate,  and  break  into  little  place.    There  is  great  reason  to  expect 

holes,  from  which,  at  first,  a  matter  some-  benefit  in  placing  &e  patient  in  a  different 

what  purifbrm  oozes  out ;  but  this  changes  situation  or  circumstances.    I^  for  in- 

b^  degrees  into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous  stance,  the  continuance  of  improper  diet 

dischfffge,  much  intermixed  with  small  has  seemed  to  favour  the  appearance  of 

pieces  of  a  white  substance,  resembling  the  disease,  an  amelioration  of  it  will  na- 

the  curd  of  milk.  turally  counteract  this  tendency.  A  simi- 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  while  lar  advantage  will  be  derived  m>m  substi* 

the  ulcers  at  the  same  tmie  open  more,  tuting  the  respiration  of  pure  salubrious 

and  spread  unequaJly  in  various  direc-  air,  instead  of  what  is  tunted  and  un- 

tions ;  after  a  while  some  of  the  ulcers  wholescmie. 

heal,  but  other  tumours  quickly  form  in       The  languor  and  debility  which  prevail 

different  parts  of  the  body,  and  proceed  in  scrofula,  naturally  indicate  the  neces- 

on,  in  the  same  slow  manner  as  we  for-  sity  of  employing  a  plentiful  supply  of 

mer  ones,  to  suf^uration.  wholesome  nourishment,  in  such  quantity 

Insome  cases  tiie  joints  become  affected;  as  the  stomach  can  bear  without  being 
they  swell,  and  are  incommoded  by  ex-  overloaded ;  and  of  this,  light  animal  food 
cniciating,  deep-seated  pain,  wMch  is  ought  to  form  a  fair  proportion.  The 
much  increased  upon  the  slightest  motion,  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  appe- 
The  swelling  and  pain  continuing  to  in-  tite  and  powers  of  digestion.  mSik^  pud- 
crease,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  become  dings,  lice,  and  other  farinaceous  sub- 
at  length  much  wasted.  Matter  is  soon  stances,  ought  to  constitute  the  remainder 
afterwards  formed,  and  this  is  discharged  of  the  patient's  diet.  Where  there  is 
at  small  openings  made  by  the  burstmg  occasional  atony  in  the  stomach,  and  lan- 
of  the  skin.  Being,  however,  of  an  acri-  guor,  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  will 
monioQs  nature,  it  corrodes  the  ligaments  be  likely  to  prove  salutary ;  but  it  will  be 
And  cartilages,  and  produces  a  caries  of  best  to  take  it  between  meals,  with  a  bit 
the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  abtorp-  of  bread,  or  cake.  It  will  be  further  ad- 
tion  of  ti^e  matter  into  the  system,  hectic  visable  to  take,  eve^  day,  regular  and  mo- 
fever  at  last  arises,  and  in  the  end  proves  derate  exercise,  and  to  bathe  in  either 
&tal.  warm  or  cold,  simple  or  impregnated  water. 

Coiues.— A  long  continuance  of  inde-  Cold  bathing,  especially  m  the  sea,  is  a 

ment  weather  may  increase  any  predispo-  remedy  universally  employed  in  scrofula, 

sition  to  scrofula ;  and  in  persons  already  But  in  order  that  cold  bathing  may  be 

much  predisposed  to  it,  any  uncommon,  practised  with  safety  and  advantage,  the 

though  temporary,  exposure  to  wet  and  constitution  should  nave  vigour  to  sustam 

cold,  is  sometimes    an    exciting   cause,  the  shock  of  immersion  without  inconve* 

£very  other  circumstance  which  weakens  nience.    If  the  immersion  be  succeeded 

the  constitution,  and  impairs  the  general  by  a  general  glow  over  the  surfoce  of  the 

strength  of  the  system,  predisposes  to  body,  and  the  patient  feels  cheerful,  and 
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has  a  keen  appetite,  we  may  conclude  that  Carbonate  of  soda,  three  drachmk ; 

the  bath  agrees  with  him ;  but  if  he  Powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 

shivers  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  con-  and  a  half; 

tinues  chilled,  and  becomes  drowsy,  we  Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a  sufficiency 

may  be  assured  that  the  cold  bathing  will  to  form  an  electuair,  of  which  let  the  bulk 

not  prove  serviceable,  and  that  it  ought,  of  a  nutmeg  be  taken  thrice  a-day.    Or, 

therefore,  to  be  discontinued.    At  the  take 

commencement  of  a  course  of  warm  bath-  Decoction  ofPeruvian  bark,  ten  drachms; 

in^y  an  immersion  from  twelve  to  twenty  Compound  tincture  of  caidamoms,  one 

mmutes,  with  a  temperature  varying  from  drachm  and  a  half; 

ninety  to  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahren-  Carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains. 

belt's  thermometer,  may  be  ifecommended.  Mix  them,  and  let  iha&  draught  be  taken 

To  promote  the  emcacy  of  the  warm  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
bath,  frictions  with  some  stimulant  sub-  Of  the  mineral  tonics,  iron,  and  the 
stance  are  often  employed,  and  with  ad-  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  are  most  valued 
vantage,  particularly  in  certain  cases  of  for  their  virtues  in  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
scaly  scrofulous  eruptions,  and  some  of  and  they  agree  with  all  forms  and  stages 
the  more  solid  kinds.  of  the  disease.     Of  the  preparations  of 
Alteratives,  such  as — Take  iron,    the  subcarbonate    ferrum  ammo- 
Black    sulphuret  of  mercury,  fifteen  niatum,  and  muriated  solution,  have  been 
grains;  found  most  efficacious.    Mineral  waters 
Antimonial  powder,  one  grain.  of  the  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  class 
Mix  them.    Take  this  powder  night  and  are  likevnse  serviceable  in  this  disease, 
morning,  or  the  Plummer's  pill;  as — Take  Where  the  glands  of  the  neck  have 
Submuriate  of  mercury,  already  become  much  enlarged,  relief  may 
Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  of  be  obtained  by  anointing  the  parts,  morn- 
eacn  half  a  drachm ;  ing  and  night,  yn^  an  omtment  composed 
Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  mass,  of  one  drachm  of  tartarized  antimony, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty  pills,  rubbed  with  an  ounce  of  lard, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  night  and  When  the  process  of  suppuration  is  suf- 
moming.  ficiently  advanced,  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
Narcotic  medicines,  but  more  particu-  scess  are  to  be  evacuated  by  a  lancet,  or 
larly  hemlock,  are  also  recommended  for  otherwise  by  repeated  puncture, 
the  cure  of  scrofula,  both  in  the  stage  of  In  order  to  correct  the  dischar^,  and 
swelling,  and  in  that  of  ulceration.  When  dispose  the  ulcer  to  heal,  verdigris  and 
administered  internally,  it  should  be  as  burnt  alum  are  usually  employed,  which 
follows : — Take  is  either  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  ulcers, 
Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  drachms ;  or  to  be  applied,  mixed  up  with  some 
Extract  of  hemlock,  one  drachm.  mild  ointment,  as  the  unguentum  cers. 
Mix  them,  and  make  forty  pills  out  of  the  Scrofulous  ulcers,  which  had  resisted 
mass,  of  which  two  to  three  may  be  taken  many  other  remedies,  have  healed  under 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  a  weak  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  water. 
Burnt  sponge  is  another  remedy  which  In  sores,  which  are  spreading  and  iirit- 
has  been  much  administered  in  scrofula,  able,  the  application  ofan  aqueous  solution 
and  frequently  with  advantage.    It  may  of  opium,  or  hemlock,  and  afterwards  a 
be  taken  either  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  solution  of  zinc,  may  be  beneficial, 
a  draught ;  as — ^Take  Paijorful   and    deep-seated  ulceratioM, 
Burnt  sponge,  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  the  consequence  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and 
drachm ;  which  are  attended  with  much  local  ini* 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  three  grains ;  tation,  have  been  relieved  by  a  use  of  the 
Honey,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a  bolus.  Malvern  water. 
Let  this  be  taken  twice  a-day.    Or,  take  LEPROSY  (Lepba.)    This  disorder 
Burnt  sponge,  one  scruple ;  consists  in  an  eruption  of  coj^r-cokured 
Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains ;  spots,  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the 
Mint  water,  from  one  ounce  to  one  body,  together  v<dth  a^^lossy  and  scaly 
ounce  and  a  half.  appearance  of  the  skin. 
Mix  them  as  a  draught,  and  let  this  be  Symptoms-'The  leprosv  shews  itself  in 
taken  twice  a-day.  numerous  copper-coloured  spots,  dispeBw 
A  more  active  medicine,  however,  is  the  over  the  whole  body,  and  are  attftoded 
.sodee  suboarbonas,  which  may  be  taken  as  with  a  degree  of  insensibiliiy.    As  the 
follows :— Take  disease  advances,  the  skin  begins  to  gw* 
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rough  and  scaiy^  the  ibatures  of  the  ftce  time,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 

become  greatly  enbir^ed,  especially  above  white,  and  sometimes  a  yellowish  fur. 

the  eyebrows,  the  hairs  of  which,  and  the  The  chronic  species  is  usually  accom* 

beard,  fall  off;  the  nostrils  ulcerate,  the  panied  with  a  morbid  complexion,  loss  of 

voice  is  hoarse,  the  lobes  of  the  ears  are  appetite  and  flesh,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 

greatly  thickened,  the  breath  is  highly  despondency  of  mind,  headache,  or  g^ddl- 

offensive  and  virulent,  and  sores  arise  in  ness,  general  weakness,  morbid  sensibi- 

various  parts  of  the  body.  ^                ^  lity,  oostiveness,  flatulency,  acidity,  an 

Causes. — ^The  disease  arises  sometimes  obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  ex- 

firom  an  hereditary  ^position,  but  it  more  tending  to  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfre- 

commonly  proceeds  m>m  infection.  quently  with  a  slight  difficulty  of  breath- 

Treatment. — If  any  relief  is  to  be  oh-  ing.    The  symptoms  are,  however,  often 

tuned,  it  is  chiefly  from  a  regular  and  so  mild  and  msignificant  as  to  pass  almost 

rigid  observance  of  a  vegetable  diet,  com-  unnoticed. 

menced  on  the  first  appearance  of  its  ap-  Causes, — ^Besides  all  those  producing 

proach.     At  the  same  time  that  the  patient  other  inflammations,  this  disease  may  be 

g^ves  up  the  use  of  animal  food,  he  ought  occasioned  by  violent  exercise,  by  intense 

also  to  avoid  all  heating  liquors,  such  as  summer  heats,  by  long-continued  ague,  by 

wine  and  spirits.    Besides  paying  much  high  living,  and  by  an  intemperate  use  of 

attention  to  diet,  he  is  likewise  to  take  a  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  Suj^ressed 

due  proportion  of  moderate  exercise,  and  secretions,  inflammations,  compression,  and 

to  keep  his  body  regularly  open,  by  effi-  mental  solicitude,  are  very  general  causes 

cient  laxatives.  of  obstructions  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

A  solution  of  hydragrri  oxymuriatis,  TreaJtment, — In  acute  inflammation  of 
and  Plummer^s  pill,  as  follows,  is  a  re-  the  liver,  it  -mSi  be  proper  to  adopt  gener 
medy  much  in  repute : — ^Take  ral  bleeding,  proportioning  the  quantity 
Submuriate  of  mercury,  that  is  taken  away  to  the  severity  of  the 
Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  of  pain  and  the  degree  of  fever  that  is  pre- 
each  half  a  drachm ;  sent.    After  the  bleedins,  a  dose  of  ado- 
Gum  guaiacum,  two  drachms ;  mel,  with  jalap,  should  be  taken,  and  be 
Syrup,  a  sufficiency,  repeated  every  other  day,  till  the  inflam- 
Form  sixty  pills  out  of  the  mass,  and  let  mation  subsides. 

from  one  to  four  be  taken  every  night  at  Li  every  case  of  acute  inflammation  of 

bedtime.  the  liver,  a  farinaceous  or  gruel  diet  is  to 

The  mild  species  of  leprosy,  met  with  in  be  strictly  enjoined  at  the  commencement, 

cold  climates,  is  to  be  removed  by  small  carefully  avoiding  animal  food,  in  broths 

doses  of  mercury,  conjoined  with  anti-  or  otherwise ;  the  tMrst  is  to  be  assuaged 

mony,  as  in  the  pilula  hydrargyri  submu-  by  a  free  use  of  cooling  drinks,  impreg- 

riatis  composita,  given  so  as  to  produce  nated  with  vegetable  acids.    Cool  air  is 

an  alterative  effect,  assisted  by  warm-  to  be  freely  admitted  into  the  apartment 

bathing,  and  a  decoction  of  the  woods  of  the  sick,  and  the  intestines  are  to  be 

mezereon,  lobelia,  and  the  decoction  of  kept  perfectly  open  with  gentle  purgatives, 

dulcamara.    These  vrill  cleanse  and  soften  such  as  the  Allowing :— -Take 

the  skm.  Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 

UVER,    INFLAMMATION    OF  and  a  half; 

THE    (Hepatitis).     This  disease  has  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  three  drachms; 

generally  been  considered  as  of  two  kinds.  Tincture  of  jalap, 

the  one  acute  and  the  other  chronic.  Syrup    of    buckthorn,    of  each    one 

Symj^oms. — ^The  acute  species  of  liver  drachm, 

complamt  comes  on  vrith  a  sense  of  chilli-  j^^  them  for  a  draught. 

■harp,  extending  up  to  the  Jlavicle  and  of naus^itmgdoses of tartarized antimony, 

Bh^der  of  that  ri/e,  and  is  accompanied  ^  Y^^  mtoate  of  potaas  might  be  jomed, 

by  a  oongh,  opprearion  of  breathiigTto.  "  "»  ^'^  Mowing  :-Take 

gether  with  nausea  and  sickness,  and  often  Saline  draught,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

with  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter ;  the  in-  Nitrate  of  potass,  from  ten  to  fifteen 

testines  are  generally  inactive,  the  urine  is  grains ;       ^ 

.of  a  deep  red  saffiron  colour,  and  small  in  Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  of  a  srain; 

quaDtity ;  there  is  a. loss  of  appetite,  great  Syrup  of  marshmaUows,  two  drachms, 

thirst,  we  skin  is  hot  and  dry  at  the  same  Mix  them  for  a  febrifuge  draught. 
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Foot-bathing,  with  a  plentiful  use  of  Persons  of  a  bilious  habit,  and  who  are 

mild  diluent  and  cooling  uquids,  will  also  at  the  same  time  costive,  will  find  much 

be  proper.  benefit  by  taking  two  or  three  of  the  fol- 

u  after  hanng  strictly  pursued  the  lowing  aperient  pills : — ^Take 

course  pointed  ouC  during  four  or  five  days,  Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one 

the  disease  is  found  not  to  give  way,  the  drachm ; 

aid  of  mercury  should  be  caJQed  in.    The  Extract  of  jalap,  half  a  drachm ; 

most  proper  way  of  introducing  mercury  Tartarized  tmtunony,  four  grains ; 

into  the  system,  will  be  by  rubbing  in  a  Soap,  one  drachm ; 

small  quantity  of  the  ointment  in  the  Oil  of  carraway,  twelve  drops ; 

neighbourhood  of  the  nart  aifected,  every  Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufSciencj  to 

night,  until  a  slight  degree  of  salivation  form  the  mass  into  forty  pills, 

is  excited,  by  which  means  AeswelUny  LOOSENESS    (Diabbhcea.)     Thb 

and  hardness  of  the  liver  wiU  be  dispersed,  consists  in  frequent  and  copious  discharges 

It  will  be  advisable  to  rub  the  omtment  ^^  feculent  matter  by  stool,  accompanied 

on  the  nght  side,  m  preference  to  any  by  griping,  and  often,  at  first,  with  a  slight 

other  part,  because  some  advantage  may  dcCTee  of  vomiting, 

possibly  be  derived  from  the  mere  ^ction  Symptoms,— Esich  discharge  is  usually 

ovOT  It.    If  the  disease  yields  readily,  a  preceded  by  a  murmuring  noise,  and  fla- 

short  course  of  mercu^  will  be  sufficient,  ^^i^j^ce  in  the  intestines,  together  with  a 

but  if  not,  ite  use  ought  to  be  contmued  ^^^  ^f  weight  and  une^iness  in  the 

for  perhaps  five  or  six  weeks.  1^,^^^  part  of  the  belly,  which  ceases  on 

The  usual  plan  of  cure  m  chronic  in-  ^^  dis^Sarge  taking  pkce,  but  are  again 

flamn^on  of  the  hver,  is  by  mercury.  It  renewed  before  the  one  which  is  to  suc- 

should,  however,  be  given  m  small  doses,  ^^^^  ensues.    As  the  disease  advances, 

and  slowly,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  bra^y  taste  ^^e  countenance  turns  pale,  and  the  skin 

in  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  time,  as  is  dry  and  rigid.    If  it^ntinues  for  any 

It  promotes  the  secretion  of  hile,  and  ex-  fengthof  time,  universal  emaciation,  dropsy 

cites  perspirataon.    To  mcrewe  the  latter  ^f  ^^  j^^^^r  extremities,  and  relaxation  of 

effect.  It  has,  however,  been  found  useful  ^  ^          together  with  a  great 

to  combine  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  j^gg  of  strenirth 

antimonid  powder,  as  likewise  ^  ojnum,  Causes.--^e  appHcation  of  cold  to  the 

to  protect  the  bowels  from  irritation.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  hoij,so  as  to  give  a  check 

1   The  next  tlnng  is  to  keep  up  the  regu-  to  perspiration,  as  likewise  pLions  of  the 

lar  action  of  the  intestines;  witii  this  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  diseases,  m  dentition, 

view,  one  or  two  of  the  pills  composed  as  ^^^  rheumatism,  fever,  &c. 

touowa:— lake  Treatment,— When  the  looseness  has 

Ck>mpound  extract  of  colocynth,  one  gj^g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^d  matter  in  the 

T^!2[°P!i     xj            i.            .  stomach,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  gentle 

Taxtonzed  antimony,  four  grams ;  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  iyemng,  and  some  opening 

Ril'''^'^^'  seven  drops ;                   ^^^^j^^  j^  ^^e  mom&g ;  as,  for  instance, 
Common  s^p,  a  sufficiency  to  form    rp  i  ^  ° '      ' 

the  mass,  which  is  to  be  made  mto  thirty       -r*      ,       «  ,    ,     ,  i 

p'djg  "^        Powder  of  rhubarb,  one  scruple ; 

A  tepid  bath  wiU  be  useful,  but  some  Common  water,  one  ounce  «id  a^; 

caution  will  be  requisite  in  avddmg  sub-  ^f^^  "P"™*  ^^  lavender,  half  a 

sequent  chilliness.    Warm  mineral  waters  _..    V™^°™'      ,        ,^ 

may^  be  taken  internally.  ^*^"  ***®°*  ^  *  draught 

When  there  is  much  local  uneasiness,  Or,  take 

repeated  blisters  may  be  had  recourse  to  I^  water,  six  drachma ; 

with  some   advantage.     The   diet  best  Tincture  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce ; 

adaptedfor persons labouringunder chronic  Prepared  dnlk,  one  scruple ; 

inflammation  of  the  liver,  is  such  as  is  nu-  Syrup  of  ganger,  one  (kachm. 

tritive  and  easy  of  digestion,  avoiding  This  is  to  be  taken  as  a  draught, 

salted  meats,  and  greasy  substances.    By  If  it  has  proceeded  from  ohstracted 

degrees  it  may  be  improved  by  tiie  addi-  perspiration,  m  consequence  of  exposure 

tion  of  broths,  light  animal  food,  &c.,  to  cold,  we  must  tiien  endeavour  to  re- 

until  health  is  perfectiy  restored.   K  wine  store  this  by  nauseating  doses  of  ipeca<m- 

ia  dnmk,  it  must  be  diluted  with  water,  anha,  as  follows ;  or  ol  some  antimonial 

Halt  liquors  will  seldom  agree,  and  spi^-  preparation,  which  niay  be  repeated  e?eiT 

ritttoua  ones  should  be  altogether  avoided,  two  or  three  hours :-— Take 
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Compouncl  powderof  ipecacaanha,  three  of  the  bowels  in  looBenesi,  it  will  be  some- 

gnaoB ;  ^  times  proper  to  have  recourse  to  qfiiates, 

CiDnamon,  five  grains ;  whicb  may  be  taiken  as  follows : — ^Take 

Ck>nfecti(Mi  of  roses,  a  sofficienc j  to  form        Confection  of  opimn,  fifteen  grains ; 
a  bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  every  four        Cinnamon  water, 
hours.  Pimento  water,  of  each  six  drachms ; 

Along  wilih  these  remedies,  a  decoction        Tincture  of  kino,  one  drachm ; 
of  barley,  rice,  morshmallows,  the  emul-        Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  half  a 
sion  of  gum  acada,  and  linseed  tea,  should  drachm. 

be  used.  This  draught  may  be  taken  every  four  or 

When  looseness  se^ns  to  have  arisen  six  hours, 
and  to  be  kept  up  by  acid  generated  in  the        In  cases  where  the  irritability  of  the 

intestinal  canal,  and  which  may  be  known  intestines  depends  upon  a  loss  of  tone,  and 

by  the  frequent  eructations  of  ur,  and  which  may  occur  from  a  debility  of  the 

griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  it  will  be  ne-  whole  system,  or  from  causes  acting  on 

cessary  to  take  the  following : — Take  the  bowels  in  particular,  the  following 

Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces;  should  be  used : — Take 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce ;  Powdered  alum. 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,        Catechu,  of  each  ten  grains ; 
one  drachm ;  Opium,  half  a  grain ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  C^ifection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to 

Of  this  mixture,  let  the  patient  take  two  form  a  bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  three 

laige  spoonfuls  occasionally.    Or,  take  or  four  times  a-day.    Or,  take 

Mixture  of  burnt  hartshorn,  one  pint  in        Chalk  mixture,  five  ounces ; 
the  coarse  of  the  day,  as  ordinary        Extract  of  logwood,  half  a  drachm ; 
drink.  Pimento  water,  two  ounces ; 

When  gout,  repelled  from  the  extre-        Tincture  of  kino,  one  drachm ; 
mities,  fidls  on  the  mtestines,  and  occasions        Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms, 

a  diarrhoea,  it  must  acain  be  drawn  to-  Of  this  mixture,  the  dose  may  be  two 

wards  the  extremities  by  v^arm  fomenta-  large  spoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
tions,  cataplasms,  or  blisters.    The  per-        As  tonic  medicines,  the  following  may 

spiration  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  pro-  be  used : — Take 
moted  by  drinking  plentifrdly  of  wine        Cascarilla  bark,  bruised, 
whey,    if  these  means  hjl^  a  gentle  dose        Simarouba  bark,  bruised,  of  each  two 
of  some  stomachic  purgative,  such  as  the  drachms; 

tinctura  rhei  compos.,  may  be  taken ;  after        Pure  water,  one  pint, 

which  the  absorbent  mixture  just  men-  B<nl  them  slowly  until  reduced  to  eight 

tioned  may  be  used  in  frequentiy  repeated  ounces,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 
doses,  vnth  an  addition  of  twelve  drops  of       Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce ; 
tincture  of  opium  to  each.  Tmcture  of  kino,  two  drachms. 

The  looseness  which  attends  on  denti-  Of  this  mixture,  let  three  large  spoonfuls 

tion  should  never  be  checked,  unless  it  be  taken  three  or  four  times  every  day. 

prevails  ip  so  high  a  degree  as  to  prove  Or,  take 

niutful  to  the  cmld ;  in  which  case  four        Infusion  of  cusparia  bark,  six  ounces ; 
or  five  grains  of  toasted  rhubarb,  vnth        Tincture  of  columba,  one  ounce ; 
about  eight  or  ten  of  prepared  chalk,  or        Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms ; 
magnesia,  may  be  given.    This,  if  re-        Spirit  of  pimento,  half  an  ounce, 

pea^  three  or  four  times,  will  generally  Mix  them. 

correct  the  acidity,  and  put  a  stqp  to  me       From  whatever  cause  a  looseness  may 

gripins'  stools.    If  it  fiuls,  then  the  follow-  proceed,  whenever  it  is  found  to  check  it, 

ing  nuxture  may  be  tried : — ^Take  the  diet  oufffat  to  consist  of  rice  boiled 

Powdered  rhubarb,  fifteen  grains;  with  milk.  Savoured  vrith  cinnamon,  to- 

Subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  hdLf  a  dradhm;  gether  with  preparations  of  sago,  or  Indian 

Dill  water,  three  ounces ;  arrow-root,  and  the  lighter  sorts  of  meats 

Arranatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  twenty-  roasted,  as  veal,  lamb,  or  chickens.  Weak 

four  drops.  brandy  and  water,  or  diluted  vnne,  may 

Tincture  c^  opium,  twenty  drops.  be  substituted  for  malt  liquor,  as  common 

Of  this  mixture,  two  or  three  tea-spoon-  drink. 

ibis  are  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily.        Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns 

as  may  be  judged  necessary.  of  this  disease,  either  from  a  peculiar 

In  order  to  suspend  the  increased  action  weakness,  or  from  too  great  an  im1id)ility 
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of  the  bowels,  should  live  temperatel j,  Spennaceti,  two  drachms ; 

avoiding  cmde  summer  fruits,  most  kind  Yolk  of  egg,  a  sufficiency  for  solution. 

of  vegetables,  all  unwholesome  food,  and  Then  add, 

meats  of  hard  digestion.   They  ought,  also.  Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces ; 

to  beware  of  cold,  moisture,  or  whatever  Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

may  obstruct  the  perspiration,  and  they  Oxymel  of  squill,  three  drachms, 

should  wear  flannel  next  to  the  skin.  Mix  them,  and  let  a  spoonful  be  taken  oc- 

LUNGS,    INFLAMMATION    OF  casionaUy,  or   whenever  the   cough  is 

THE  Peripneumonia,  or  Pneumonia),  troublesome.     Or,  take 

This  disease  is  denoted  by  a  difficulty  of  Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  five  ounces; 

breathing,  obtuse  pain  in  some  part  of  the  Syrup  of  lemons,  one  ounce ; 

chest,  cough,  a  frequent  full  pulse,  hi^h-  Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  one  drachm; 

coloured  urine,  and  other  symptoms  of  m-  Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  three 

flammatory  fever.  drachms. 

Symptoms, — ^True  inflammation  of  the  Mix  them, 

lungs  comes  on  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  To  assist  the  operation  of  these  reme- 

chest,  or  side,  great  difficulty  of  breath-  dies,  as  well  as  to  relax  the  lungs,  it  will 

ing,  together  with  a  cough,  dryness  of  the  be  useful  to  use  the  steams  arising  from  a 

slan,  heat,  anxiety,  flushing  of  the  face,  warm  infusion  of  marshmallow,  chamomile 

and  thirst.                                       ^  flowers,  &c.,  with  an  addition  of  vinegar, 

In  the  beginning  the  cough  is  fre-  to  be  inhaled  repeatedly  throughout  the 

quently  dry,  and  without  expectoration ;  course  of  the  day. 

but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist,  even  from  With  a  view  of  assisting  expectoration, 

the  first ;  and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various  and  promoting  perspiration,  the  following 

both  in  colour  and  consistence,  being  often  remecHes  may  be  used : — ^Take 

streaked  with  blood.  Antimonial  powder,  one  grain  and  a 

Causes. — ^The  most  general  are  the  ap-  half  to  three  grains ; 

plication  of  cold  to  the  body,  which  gives  Confection  of  roses,  ten  grains, 

a  check  to  the  perspiration,  and  deter-  Mix  them  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every 

mines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  lun^.  three  hours     Or,  take 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  in  James's  powder,  four  grams  for  a  dose, 

smging,  speakmg,  or  playmg  on  wmd  in-  ^.     .,, ,        .  . ,               ^            _,  ♦„ 

strLfntsTseye^  ex^'^eitemal  in-  ,  J*  T^  be,  at  the  same  bm^  proper  to 

juries,  a  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  take  frequent  smaH  draughte  of  some  mild 

Treatme7U.—Ia  addition  to  early  and  juice,  to  give  it  a  taste, 

copious  bleeding,  blisters  may  be  miie  ui«  Making  use  of  a  warm  foot-bath  everv 

ofL  anystageoYthe  disease.  Kthe  bowels  °*^«/  night,  will  be  hkely  to  do  much 

S^r,:i?;::STu?S^^^'^^?S*  l^iWe,  in  the  Mowing  combimitioo, 

cines,  of  a  cooling  nature,  should  be  used,  ^^  ^  P'?Pf  ^ :— Take 

particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

dis^ise,  as  the  following : — ^Take  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Manna,  three  drachms ;  Mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  two  drachms ;  Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  Syrup  of  tolu,  half  an  ounce. 

and  a  half.  Of  this  mixture  the  dose  may  he  three 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.    Or,  take  table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours.     Or, 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce.  take 

A  free  expectoration  being  the  means  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 

which  nature  most  usually  adopts  for  car-  drachms ; 

rying  off  the  inflammation,  we  ought  to  §P^^  ^  nitric  ether,  half  a  drachm; 
promote  it  as  much  as  possible,  by  giving  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty- 
such  medicines  as  are  supposed  to  have  a  one  drops ; 
power  of  promoting  a  secretion  from  the  Common  syrup,  one  drachm, 
glands  of  we  throat,  and  also  such  as  will  Mbc  them  for  a  mught,  to  be  taken  every 
contribute  to  alleviate  the  cough,  by  pro-  four  hours. 

tecting  the  parts  against  the  acrimony  of  After  the  expectoration  has  appeared, 

the  mucus,  for  instance,  the  follovidng  copious  bleeding  and  purging  most  be 

#«/«mKin%tion : — ^Take  given  up,  as  they  might  check  it ;  costive- 
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ness,  however,  should  be  removed  by  excessive  evacuations,  are  its  remote  causes, 
clysters.  Donng  the  whole  course  of  the  besides  that  of  an  hereditary  disposition, 
complamt,  the  patient  should  keep  to  his  Treatment, — This  consists  gener^y  in 
bed,  lying  with  head  and  shoulders  as  the  management  of  the  patient,  and  in  the 
much  slewed  as  possible;  his  chamber  is  aid  which  remedies  may  afibrd. 
to  be  kept  of  a  proper  temperature,  neither  In  the  management,  the  princmal  ob- 
below  fifty,  nor  above  sixty  degrees  dT  jects  are,  a  ri^d  regard  to  cleanuness,  a 
heat,  and  his  strength  be  supported  with  judicious  regulation  both  of  mental  and 
food  of  a  light,  nutritive  nature^  such  as  bodily  exercise,  without  fiitigne  and  ex- 
roasted  or  boiled  apples,  panada,  &c.  Thin  haustion ;  and,  lastly,  a  union  of  lenity 
grael,  and  barley  water,  sweetened  with  and  firmness. 

honey,  should  be  used  as  common  drink ;  It  should  always  be  the. object  to  gain 

the  same  might  be  a  decoction  of  liquorice  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  though  not 

in  which  a  small  portion  of  currant  jelly  by  unfidr  means,  and  to  awake  m  him 

is  to  be  dissolved,  in  order  to  give  it  a  proper  respect  and  obedience. 

more  pleasing  taste.  Li  the  management  of  insane  persons. 

On  recovering,  all  exposures  to  cold  exerci^  and  employment  is  chiefly  to  be 

should  carefully  be  guarded  against,  as  it  kept  in  view.    They  ought  to  be  made  to 

might  occasion  a  relapse,  which  is  apt  to  rise  early,  to  take  such  exercise  as  their 

recur  in  this  complaint,  and  which  may  condition  vrill  admit  of,  and  to  take  their 

bring  on  pulmonary  consumption.  meals  at  stated  times. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  treat- 
MADNESS  (Mania.)    This  disorder  ment,  purging  is  the  most  generally  use- 
of  the  mind  displays  itself  most  generally  ful,  and  the  rollowing  combination  of  re- 
in a  false  perception  of  things,  in  the  loss  medies  may  best  be  used : — ^Take 
of  the  oonmiand  over  the  train  of  thoughts.  Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 
and  in  a  resistance  of  the  passions  to  the  and  a  half; 
command  of  the  will.    There  are  two  Tartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms ; 
species  of  madness,  the  melancholic  and  Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms ; 
furious ;  in  both  of  these  the  association  Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm. 
of  ideas  is  equally  incorrect.  Mix  them  for  a  cathartic  draught. 

Symptoms. — ^The   forerunning   symp-  At  the  commencement  of  a  paroxysm 

toms  are  the  following :  the  patient  com-  of  furious  madness,  where  there  is  high 

plains  of  a  sense  of  tightness  at  the  re^on  excitement,  purging,  and  abstraction  of 

of  the  stomach,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  blood  from  the  head  by  means  of  leeches, 

bowels,  and  costiveness,  experiences  a  kind  will  be  necessary.    In  addition  to  these, 

of  uneasiness  and  fear  which  he  cannot  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  linen  cloths 

account  for, 'and  feels  little  disposition  wetted  in  some  evaporating  lotion  be  kept 

for,  and  even  incapacity  to  sleep.    Soon  constantly  applied  to  it ;  but  in  melan- 

ftfter  these,  an  incoherence  of  thoughts  cholia,  where  both  the  mind  and  the  body 

betrays  itself  in  his  outward  conduct,  he  are  generally  depressed,   neither  active 

speaks  with  a  deep  hollow  voice,  walks  purgmg  nor  bleeding  would  be  proper, 

^th  a  quick  and  precipitate  step,  then  Where  the  patient  is  much  tormented 

stops  suddenly.  by  want  of  sleep,  the  following  may  be 

Furious  miadness  is  marked  by  severe  given  with  advantage : — Take 

pains  in  the  head,  redness  of  the  fiice,  Camphor,  ten  grains ; 

wildness  of  the  countenance,  rolling  of  the  Extract  of  henbane,  five  grains ; 

eye,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  unaccountable  Syrup,  a  sufficiency, 

inalice  to  certain  persons,  particularly  to  Let  the  mass  be  formed  into  three  pills, 

^  nearest  relations  and  mends,  and  to  which  may  be  taken  eveiy  rix  hours.  . 

such  places  and  scenes  as  formerly  afforded  Warm  bathing  may  be  useful,  but  cold 

particular  pleasure.  rarely  so. 

Causes. — ^These  are,  the  affections  of  With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  insane, 
the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love,  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  parti- 
jealousy,  8udd€»i  fright,  violent  fits  of  cular  state  of  the  patient.  When  madness 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  reli^ous  terror,  has  been  the  consequence  of  great  debility, 
and  abstruse  study.  Violent  exercise,  in-  a  nutritive  diet  should  be  allowed,  besides 
tenipenmceofeverykmd,  and  particularly  a  regular  course  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  a  sedentary  other  bitters,  the  patient  taking  at  the 
^Ci  the  suppression  of  periodical  and  oc-  same  time  such  oaily  exercise  as  his 
casional  discharges  and  secretions,  and  also  strength  will  admit. 
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In  the  state  of  convalescence,  the  mind  lated  with  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons, 

and  attention  are  to  be  occupied  hy  cheer-  The  mineral  adds,  as  the  sulphuric  and 

fill  conversation,  music,  light  reacung,  and  muriatic,  are  likewise  advanta^us. 

afterwards  by  a  change  m  scene  and  re-  In  order  to  promote  per8{»ratu>n,  the 

gular  daily  exercise.  following  may  be  used : — ^Take 

MALIGNANT  AND  PUTRID  FE-  Camphor,  W  grains ; 

V£B.    (Typhus  Gbaviob.)    This  fever  Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  three  grains ; 

is  so  named  in  consequence  of  the  malig-  Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains, 

nancy  of  its  nature,  and  the  signs  of  pu-  Make  them  into  a  bolus,  which  may  be 

tre£giction  which  are  observable  towards  taken  every  six  hours, 

the  end  of  it.  But  profuse  sweating  should  not  be 

Symptoms, — At  the  first  attack  of  this  allowed,  as  it  would  certainly  be  preju- 

fever,  the  person  feels  languid,  dejection  diciaL 

of  spirits,  great  loss  of  muscular  strength,  Where  there  is  great  pain  in  the  head, 

psuns  in  the  head,  back,  and  the  extremi-  or  delirium,  the  application  of  cold,  as  a 

ties ;  the  eves  are  heavy,  yellowish,  and  larffe  towel,  dipped  in  the  coldest  water 

often  a  little  inflamed,  the  tongue  is  dry  and  ajpplied  all  over  the  head,  will  prove 

and  parched,  the  respiration  laborious,  the  beneficial.    At  first,  it  will  be  desirable 

breath  hot  and  offensive,  the  urine  pale,  to  apply  it  with  such  quickness  as  to  pro- 

the  body  costive,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  duce  some  degree  of  shivering.  In  severe 

small.  cases,  powdered  ice  may  be  applied  to  the 

Causet, — These  are  generally  conta-  shaven  head, 

gion,  conveyed  either  from  the  body  of  a  Where  dark  spots  begin  to  appear  on 

person  labouring  under  this  disease,  or  the  body,  and  hemorrhage  takes  place, 

through  some  dothes,  or  other  things ;  the  follovring  should  be  given : — ^Tale 

the  exhalations  arising  from  animal  or  Oxygenated  muriate  of  potass,  from  one 

vegetable  substances  in  a  decayed  state,  scruple  to  half  a  drachm; 

poor  diet,  hard  labour,  and  too  great  an  Tincture  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm; 

mdulgence  in  enervating  pleasures.  Cinnamon  vniter,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

Treatment. — ^The  most  proper  remedy.  Common  &y][ap»  one  drachm, 
at  the  first  onset  of  the  disoitler,  will  be  Mix  them.    This  draught  may  be  taken 
an  emetic,  consisting  of  about    fifteen  every  three  hours.    Or,  take 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with  one  gnun  of  Decoction  of  bark,  seven  otmces; 
tartarixed  antimony,  and  to  drink  after  it  Tincture  of  snake  root, 
of   an    infusion  of  chamomile    flowers.  Cinnamon,  each. half  an  ounce. 
After  the  effect  of  the  emetic  is  over,  the  Shake  them  together,  and  of  the  mixture 
bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  the  following  let  the  patient  take  about  four  table-spoon- 
purgative  : — ^Take  fuls  every  three  hours,  with  from  ten  to 

Manna,  two  drachms ;  twenty-iour  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid. 

Tartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms ;  A  clyster  of  diluted  vinegar  msv  be 

Compound  infUsion  of  senna,  one  ounce  administered  at  the  same  time — as,  Take 

and  a  half.  Compound  decoction  of  marshmallow, 

Mix  them  for  a  dose.    Or,  take  six  ounces ; 

Submuriate  of  mercuir,  five  grains ;  Common  vinegar,  two  ounces  and  a 

Compound  extract  of  oolocynth,  ten  half, 

grains.  Mix  them  for  a  clyster. 

Make  the  mass  into  three  pills,  to  be  taken  In  the  advanced  state  of  this  compiunt, 

at  once.  where  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 

Should  the  desired  effect  not  be  pro-  procure  rest  to  the  patient,  if  there  is  no 

duced  by  these  remedies,  an  opening  cl^-  great  delirium,  the  following  remedies 

ster,  as  the  following,  may  be  adminis-  may  be  used  with  advantage : — Ttke 

tered : — ^Take  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 

Compound  decoction  of  marshmallow,  drachms ; 

twelve  ounces ;  Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce  \  Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drc^ ; 

Olive  oU,  one  ounce.  Syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  for  a  clyster.  Mix  them  for  a  draught. 

The  patient  should  never  be  left  two  A  slight  looseness  of  the  bowels,  at* 

da^s  ¥nthout  a  motion,  as  costiveness  may  tended  with  a  gentle  moisture  on  the 

brmg  on  delirium.  skin,  towards  the  termination  of  this  dis* 

The  drink  ought  to  be  cold,  and  acidu-  ease,  sometimes  assists  in  carrying  it  off; 
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bat  where  it  does  not  seem  to  produce  iftheperson  is  of  a  bilious  habit,  an  emetic 

this  effect,  it  should  be  tried  to  have  a  ought  even  to  precede  it.    These  having 

stop  put  to  it  by  the  following : — ^Take  been  gone  through,  calomel,  from  two  to 

Aromatic  confection,  half  a  drachm ;  four  grains,  shoijdd  be  begun  to  be  taken 

Cinnamon  and  pimento  water,  of  each  every  other  night,  either  in  the  form  of  a 

one  oimce  and  a  half;  pill  or  of  a  powder,  mixed  in  some  thick 

Pure  watery  two  ounces ;  vehicle,  until  the  gums  become  somewhat 

Tincture  of  kino,  two  drachms;  affected.    J£  the  medicine  runs  through 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty-five  drops.  the  bowels,  a  grain  of  opium,  or  a  few 

Of  this  mixture  take  two  large  spoonfuls  drops  of  the  tincture,  may  be  added  to 

every  four  hours.  each  dose.    When  the  mouth  shews  the 

When  the  fever  has  been  removed,  and  mercurial  action,  a  dose  of  some  cooling 

the  symptoms  ceased,  its  return  should  be  laxative  medicine  ought  to  be  taken,  after 

prevented  by  a  liberal  use  of  cinchona  two  or  three  days,  leaving  out  the  calo- 

bark,  incision  of  gentian,  and  other  sto-  mel.    Those  that  are  not  easily  affected 

machic  tonics ;  a^  in  order  to  restore  by  mercury  will  do  best  to  persevere. 

health,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  On  landing,  the  greatest  temperance 

use  a  nourishing  diet,  with  wine  in  mo-  must  be  observed  in  the  diet,  and  every 

deration,   and    to    take    such   moderate .  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the 

exercise  as  the  state  of  his  strength  vnll  day,  be  avoided ;  the  same  as  to  the  cool 

admit.  air  at  night.     Every  European  should 

The  precaution  for  others,  which  it  is  further  avoid  arriving  in  a  tropical  climate 

necessary  to  pursue  during  the  prevalence  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year — ^that 

of  this  lever,  consists  in  removing  the  is,  between  the  month  of  August  and  the 

patient  to  a  room  in  the  remotest  part  of  end  of  October. 

the  house,  and  which  room  is  to  be  well  J£  it  can  be  done,  such  a  situation  ought 
aired  and  kept  clean.  The  bed  linen  to  be  chosen  for  a  residence  as  is  some- 
should  be  changed  frequently ;  and  what-  what  elevated  and  dry,  open  to  the  air 
ever  comes  from  the  patient  should  be  and  the  sun,  and  remote  from  woods, 
immediately  removed  and  emptied.  None  stagnant  waters,  or  marshy  grounds.  If 
but  the  necessary  attendants  should  have  no  such  a  situation  can  be  procured,  the 
any  communication  with  the  sick,  and  highest  apartment  in  the  house  should  be 
these  should  take  care  not  to  sit  down  chosen  to  sleep  in. 
upon  his  bed.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
For  the  purpose  of  destroying  conta-  tincture  of  bark  may  be  taken  every 
g^on,  and  purifying  infected  air,  the  fu-  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  repeating 
migation  of  muriatic  acid  seems  to  de-  the  dose  again  in  the  evening.  In  parti- 
serve  the  preference,  in  consequence  of  cular  places,  where  marshy  vapours 
its  being  more  diffusible  than  the  others ;  abound,  smoking  tobacco  may  be  useful, 
and  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  follovidng  The  diet  of  Europeans,  when  newly  ar- 
maaner : — ^Put  one  pound  of  common  salt  rived  in  a  warm  climate,  should  consist 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  pour  over  it,  of  a  greater  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
from  time  to  time,  a  small  quantity  of  than  of  animal ;  and  such  articles  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  till  the  whole  salt  is  mois-  latter  should  be  avoided  as  are  either 
tened.  If  the  air  is  foul  and  peculiarly  salted  or  very  highly  seasoned.  A  free 
offensive,  a  gentie  heat  may  be  put  under  use  of  acidulous  miits  will  be  usefril,  as 
the  vessel,  to  extricate  a  large  quantity  of  they  serve  not  only  to  assuage  thirst,  but 
vapour ;  but  in  general  the  mere  addition  to  correct  a  tendency  to  putre&ction  in 
of  the  acid  to  the  salt  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  fluids.  An  infusion  of  preserved  ta- 
the  apartment  is  not  very  large.  marinds  in  water  will,  however,  be  a 
Means  fob  Fbes^&ving  the  UsAiiTH  more  salutary  beverage.  Drinking  cold 
OF  EuBOPEANS  IN  Wakm  Climates.  Hquors  of  any  kind,  when  the  body  is 
All  such  persons  as  are  plethoric  and  ro-  much  heated  by  exercise,  and  the  per- 
bust,  when  the^  approach  a  warm  climate,  spiration  profuse,  cannot  be  too  much 
should,  on  their  voyage,  be  bled  in  pro-  avoided. 

portion  to  their  strength ;  but  if  this  has  Allnew  settiers  should  very  moderately 
been  neglected  during  the  voyage,  it  indulge  in  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  as 
should  be  done  imme£ately  on  landing  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  vinous  and  spi- 
on  shore.  rituous  liquors,  giving  wine  the  prefer- 
After  the  bleeding,  the  bowels  are  to  ence  to  spirits, 
be  opened  by  some  cooling  purgative;  and  They  have,  further,  carefully  to  avoid 
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all  exposures  to  a  cunrent  of  air,  or  mois-  About  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small 

ture,  particularly  when  the  body  is  heated  red  spots,  similar  to  flea  bites,  appear  in 

by  exercise ;   to  return  early  home,  to  clusters  about  the  &ce,  neck,  and  breast; 

avoid  the  night  dews;  and,  lastly,  to  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  the  whole  body 

avoid  a  costive  habit,  by  taking,  from  is  covered  with  them.    On  the  fifth  or 

time  to  time,  some  cooling  laxative  medi*  sixth  day  the  spots,  from  a  vivid  red,  are 

cine.    Going  early  to  bed,  and  rising  be-  changed  to  a  brownish  hue,  and  begin  to 

times    in    tne   morning,  is  particularly  dry  away  about  the  fiice;  about  the  eighth 

conducive  to  health  in  a  warm  climate ;  or  ninth  day  they  disappear  on  the  breast 

and  if  gentle  exercise  be  added  in  the  andotherpirts  of  the  body,  with  a  mealy 

morning,    it    will    be    highly   salutary,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

Should  cold  bathing  be  nrst  used,  the  The  malignant  form  of  the  disease  is 

body  would  thereby  be  much  invigorated,  accompanied  ynih  typhus  fever,  and  with 

Where  the  convemence  of  a  proper  bath  is  dark    spots,    and   ue   eruption  appears 

not  to  be  procured,  water  properly  cooled  earlier. 

by  having  been  exposed  all  night  to  the  air  The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons 
in  pots,  or  in  a  tub,  may  be  thrown  over  of  the  year,  as  an  epidemy,  but  the  middle 
the  body.  Minor  ablutions  at  other  pe-  of  the  winter  is  the  time  they  are  usually 
riods  in  the  day  may  also  have  a  good  more  prevalent.  They  attack  persons  of 
effect.  This  practice  would,  however,  be  all  ages,  but  children  are  most  liable  to 
injurious  to  those  who  labour  under  any  them.  When  genuine,  the  measles  rarely 
visceral  derangement ;  and  for  such,  a  affect  persons  but  once,  and  their  conta- 
slight  tepid  bath  mav  be  substituted  with  glon  seems  to  be  of  a  specific  nature, 
advantage.  The  habiliments  of  new  TretUment. — ^Where  there  is  a  consi- 
settlers  should  consist  of  coats  made  of  derable  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  trouble- 
thin  woollen  cloth,  with  waistooats  and  some  cough,  or  any  other  symptoms  indi- 
breeches  of  dimity  nankeen.  What  is  eating  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  the 
worn  next  to  the  skin  should  be  made  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of 
of  cotton  in  preference  to  linen,  as  this  leeches,  may  be  repeated  from  time  to 
last,  when  moistened  with  perspiration,  time,  but  not  otherwise, 
in  consequence  of  any  severe  exercise.  During  the  whole  duration  of  the  com- 
is  very  apt  to  convey  a  sense  of  chilli-  plaint,  it  wdll  be  best  to  keep  the  body 
ness  when  the  body  becomes  inactive  open,  and  if  costiveness  prevaixs,  it  should 
again.  Calico  shirts  will,  therefore,  be  be  obviated  by  giving  some  Epsom  salts, 
preferable  to  linen  ones.  Those  who  are  or  by  administering  a  clyster.  Should 
afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  may  sub-  the  mfficulty  of  breathing  not  be  removed 
stitute  a  waistcoat  of  thin  flannel  next  to  by  leeches,  a  blister  may  be  applied  be- 
the  skin.  New  settiers  should  further  tween  the  shoulders, 
observe  the  greatest  caution  in  changing  The  cough  being  usually  very  trouble- 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  possible,  after  get-  some,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  use  of 
ting  wet.  some  of  the  remedies  assigned  under  the 

MEASLES.   (Rubeola.)     This  dis-  head  of  catarrh.    The  patient  should,  be- 

order  shews  itself  in  red  spots  over  parts  sides,  drink  freely  of  barley  water,  and 

of  the  body,  which  go  away  in  small  linseed  tea,  gently  acidulated  vnth  lemoo 

mealy  desquamation  of  the  sldn  after  a  juice.    A  warm  foot  bath  will  also  be  of 

few  days.  much  service. 

Symptoms.  —  The    eruption    of  good  When  the  .cough  troubles  the  patient 
measles  is  usually  preceded  by  a  chilli-  much  by  night,  and  deprives  him  of  rest, 
ness  and  shivering,  succeeded  by  heat,  the  following  should  be  given : — Take 
thirst,  anxiety,  pains  in  the  head,  back.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an 
and  loins,  heaviness  and  redness  of  the  ounce ; 
face  and  eyes,  with  an  effiision  of  tears.  Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  nausea,  and  some-  Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  forty  drops ; 
times  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter :  and.  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty- 
added  to  these,  there  are  hoarseness,  dry  two  drops ; 
cough,  and  a  discharge  of  acrid  matter  Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops ; 
from  the  nose.  Syrup  of  Tolu,  two  drachms ; 

In  measles,  the  same  as  in  other  fever  Miv  them  for  a  draught, 
complaints,  the  symptoms  generally  relent  For  children,  it  w3l  be  better  to  sub- 
in  the  mominff,  but  return  in  the  evening  stitute    the    syrupus  papaveris  for  the 
with  increased  severity.  opium;  which  latter  ought  always  to  be 
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employed  in  this  complaint  with  great  When  the  measles  prevail  epidemically, 

caution.    In  strong  cases  of  measles,  re-  it  may  he  advisahle  to  con&ie  such  chil- 

coarse  should  he  had  to  the  following  dren  as  never  had  them  to  a  vegetahle 

remedies : — Take  diet,  giving  them  a  gentle  opening  medi- 

Camphor  mixture,  ten  drachms ;  cine,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  they  will 

Spuit  of  nitric  aether,  one  drachm ;  then  he  likely  to  have  a  mild  form  of  the 

^cture  of  foxglove,  twenty-two  drops ;  complaint. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  two  drachms.  MECONIUM,    RETENTION    OF 
Mix  them  for  a  draught.  THE.    A  dork-coloured  matter  is  con- 
Where  the  eruption  disappears  hefore  tained  in  the  howels  of  all  infants  at  their 
the  proper  period,  and  great  anxiety,  de-  hirth,  and  is  usually  discharged  hy  them 
lirium,  or  convulsions  prevail,  warm  hath,  the  two  or  three  first  days.    Where  it 
blisters  to  the  chest  and  legs,  as  also  the  does  not  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  day 
administration  of  wine  properly  diluted,  or  so,  the  help  of  medicines  is  necessary ; 
and  the  following  remedies  must  he  made  and  the  hest  that  can  he  employed  are 
use  of : — ^Take  about  two  drachms  of  castor  oil,  or  a  solu- 
Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ;  tion  of  manna  in  water,  or  equal  parts  of 
Camphor,  thiree  grains ;  oil  of  almonds  and  syrup.   If  these  do  not 
Saboorhonate  of  ammonia,  four  gnuns ;  act  readily,  then  a  clyster  of  thin  gruel, 
Confection  of  orange  peel,  a  sufficiency  with  a  little  olive  oil  and  common  salt,  may 
to  form  a  bolus :  be  administered. 
Which  is  to  be  given  every  four  or  six  MENSES,  IMMODERATE  FLOW" 
hours.    Or,  take  OF.  (Menobbhagia.)  This  is  to  be  con- 
Solntion  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  one  sidered  as  taking  place  when  the  menses 
ounce ;  return  more  frequently  than  what  is  na- 
Camphor  mixture,  five  ounces ;  tural,  continue  longer  than  usual,  or  are 
Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  more  abundant  than  ordinary  with  the 

two  drachms ;  same  persons  at  other  times. 
Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  thirty  Symptoms, — ^It  is  often  preceded  by 
drops — shake  them.  headache  and  giddiness,  and  is  afterwards 
Of  this  mixture  take  two  table-spoonfuls  attended  with  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
every  second  or  third  hour.  some  degree  of  thi]%t,  universal  heat,  and. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  com-  when  in  consequence  of  debility,  pale- 
plaint,  the   patient   ought   to   be   con-  ness  of  visage,  and  coldness  of  the  extre- 
fined  to  his  bed,  and  avoid  any  expo-  mities,  besides  some  other  nervous  com- 
sure  to  cold  air,  as  it  might  interrupt  plaints. 

the  eruption;   but  great  heat,  and  too  Ccaises.—A  general  fulness  of  hahit, 

strong  covering  of  bed-clothes,  must  at  violent    exercise,     costiveness,     applica- 

the  same  time  be  avoided.    The  degree  of  tion  of  wet  and  cold  to  the  feet,  debility, 

temperature  must  be  regulated   by  the  frequent  miscarriages,  and  violent  pas- 

patienfs  feelings.    A  liquid  and  cooling  sions. 

diet  should  he  adopted  at  the  commence-  Treatment, — ^In  general,  it  will  he  suffi- 

ment  of  the  measles,  always  taking  care  cient  to  keep  the  body  open,  with  the 

not  to  carry  it  so  &r  as  to  produce  de-  following  laxative  medicines : — Take 

bility.     Where  the  disease  assmnes   a  Tartrate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce ; 

malignant  character,  a  quantity  of  wme,  Manna,  thr^  drachms ; 

proportionate  to  the  sae  of  the  patien^  ^^^m  water,  three  ounces ; 

should  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  bark  ^d  Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  half  a 

mineral  acids.    After  the  cessation  of  the  drachm 

eruption,  it  vrill  be  well  to  ^ve  some  Shake  them,"  and  of  this  mixture  take  the 

coohng  purga^ve,  m  order  to  prevent  half  for  a  dose.     Or,  take 

inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  some  other  «  ,  , 

complamt  foUowing  after  it.  Sulphate  of  ma^esia,  two  ounces ; 

As  weeping  from  the  eyes,  and  sUght  Warm  water,  six  ounces ; 

inflammations  of  the  same,  are  apt  to  Compound  tmcture  of  senna,  half  an 

take  place  after  the  measles,  it  would  be  ounce ; 

well  to  wash  them  occasionaUy  with  a  ^  ^jrop  of  roses,  two  drachms, 

little  rose  water,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  ^  ^^^  mixture  let  four  tahle-spoonfuls 

the  sulphate  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved,  ^  taken  for  a  dose, 

and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  exposure  to  Further,  administer  some  cooling  reme- 

a  gliunng  light  dies — as^  take 
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Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple ;  tore  on  the  skin,  and  being  attended  with 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ;  dejection  of  spirits. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  fifteen  grains ;  Symptoms. — ^The  complaint  makes  its 

Pure  water,  one  ounce ;  attack  with  a  slight  shivering,  which  is 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms.  followed  by  heat,  restlessness,   loss  of 

Mix  them,  and  take  the  draught  every  strength,  anxiety,  oppression  at  the  chest, 

three  hours.    Or,  take  and  a  low,  quick  pidse.    The  tongae  ap- 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce  P?*"  white,  the  body  is  costive,  and  deU- 

andahalf'  num  is  apt  to  anse. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains;  .,  ^^  »  short  tiine,  thep^entf^ls  an 

Adding,  if  necessary,  "^^^  ^\  s^°  f^^  numbers  of  small 

TinSure  of  opiui,  fifteen  drops.  g^*^^  °^«  tiieir  appliance,  first  upon 

Mix  them,  and  repeat  this  draught  every  ^^  »^^  "^^  ^"^  and  then  graduaUy 

four  hours.                                 o            ^  Q^er  the  whole  body.    About  the  second 

*.,,*..                        .         .    .  day,  small  vesicles  are  observed  on  the 

At  the  same  tame,  a spiu-e regimen  is  to  ^o^'^  ^j,    .     ,    ^^  in  two  ortlu«e 

be  kept,  and  the  paUent  should  freely  ^    ^^  ^    ^^^  ^^  are  succeeded 

drmk  of  acidulous  hquors,  such  as  lemon-  i,/g^i  eruste,  which  M  off  in  scales, 

ade  or  tamarind  beverage.    The  chamber  '  Comm.-AU  that  is  debilitating,  a  lai 

f  ^^I!?^"~^"i^*!itY.r'^'*'^  l^Wt   of  the  body,  general  weakness, 

to  be  bghtly  covered  with  clothes.  „„^t^  changeable  weither,  fl»  presence 

,  In  tiiose  cases  where  the  hemorrhage  of  irritating  matter  in  the  intestines,  and 

IS  profuse,  and  resists  the  remedies  al-  ^  j^  rejrimen 

ready  mentioned,  the  foUowing  should  be  TreJuent-Tbe  patient  is  to  be  kept 

made  use  of :— Take  ^,^  ^^  therefore  should  not  be  coveied 

Alum,  twelve  grains ;  ^j^  j^           hed-dothes,  neither  shooM 

Gum  kino,  eigBt  grains ;  the  room  be  kept  hot,  but,  on  tiie  «m- 

Confedaon  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  t,^^  ,  sufficient  ventilation  is  to  be  al- 

Tii7v\-   i  V  i»                It.  1     »     .t  lowe«L  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderate  tern- 

Which  is  to  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth  perature.    Too  fteS  ai  admission  of  cold 

hour,  oc«Bionally  addmg  opium,  half  a  J^  should  also  be  guarded  Mainst 

^\      .'r    f  V     .     ,   -      .  When  the  irruption  is  accompanied  by 

Extract  of  catechu,  twelve  grains ;  inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 

Alum,  purified,  ten  grams;  recourse  to  gentle  opening  medidnes; 

Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  i,^^  ^1,^^  there  is  a  disposition  to  debility, 

a  bolus.  the  strengtii  should  be  supported  witii 

If  tile  complamt  w  the  consequence  of  ^eanda  nutritive  diet,  ^therwitii 

debihtv,  or  ofgeneral  laxity  m  the  system,  ^nics,  as  the  cinchona  bark  and  acids. 

ftefollowmg  might  be  made  use  of:—  if  delirium  comes  on,  blisters  should  be 

\\     .^       i-  T«       ■     ,_    1  applied :  and  in  case  of  convulsicms,  mask 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  p             gho^d  tlie 

an    a  nwr;  eruption  disappear  suddenly,  the  endea- 

Tincture  of  Angusturabarl^  voii  is  to  be  ^y  directed  to  tiiebring- 

Compound  tmcture  of  cardamoms,  of  ingitoutagMn,  by  promoting  a  sweat,  by 

^h  one  drachm.  mSmsrf  remedies  p^motingperspration, 

Mix  them  for  a  draught,   to  be  taken  c^phor,  friction  on  the  ^,  and  ex- 

thrice  a  day,  addmg  occMsionaUy,  temal  warmth.    Should  there  be  at  the 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  eighteen  drops,  g^g  jj^ie  any  considerable  evacuation, 

Lastly,  to  assist  the  effect  of  these  re-  it  roust  not  be  checked  aU  at  once. 

medies,  cold  bathing  may  be  used,  toge-  MILK  FEVEB.  Wben  on  the  third 

ther  vnth  gentle  exercise,  and  a  nutritive  or  fourth  day  after  delivery  the  breasts 

diet,    with    wine.      Where    chalybeate  become  hard,  swelled,  and  painful,  small 

springs  can  be  resorted  to,  the  use  of  fever  will  sometimes  arise,  which  is  termed 

such  waters  will  prove  very  beneficial.  milk  fever. 

MILIARY    FEVER.     (Miuaeis.)  %nptom».— The  fever  h  Mcompanied 

This  fever  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  by  nausea,  restlessness,  ptdns  in  the  head 

the  small  pustules,  or  bladders,  which  ap-  and  back,  and  a  considerable  d^iee  of 

pear  on  the  skin,  resembling  in  shape  thirst.    ' 

and  size  the  seeds  of  millet,  being  com-  Treatment — ^Besides  confining  the  W- 

monlymost  numerous  on  the  breas^  back,  tient  to  a  spare  diet,  and  keeping  _b«r 

and  other  parts  where  there  is  most  mois-  very  quiet,  costiveness  should  be  avoided 
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bj  means  of  cooling  opening  medicines,  should  be  taken  every  four  or  six  minutes, 

and  she  should,  in  all  other  respects,  be  in  order  to  favour  vomiting,  and  prevent 

treated  like  persons  labouring  under  a  the  acid  from  acting  on  the  coats  of  the  sto- 

simple  fever.  mach.  After  the  vomiting,  several  leeches 

MINERAL  POISONS.     The  chief  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  in  order 

of  these  are,  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  tar-  to  prevent   inflammation ;   fomentations 

tarized  antimony,  arsenic,  acids,  and  al-  should  also  be  applied  for  the  like  pur- 

kalies.    Lead,  when  introduced  into  the  pose,  and  a  warm  bath   be  also  taken, 

stomach,  produces  languor,  tremors,  cholic,  Should  relief  not  be  obtained  by  these 

palsy,  and  convulsions.  means,  blood  is  to  be  drawn  firom  the 

An  over-dose  of  tartarized  antimony  arm,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  accord- 
sometimes  occasions  death ;  producing,  at  ing  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  All 
first,  vomiting,  a  languid  pulse,  coldness  food  is  to  be  left  off  for  the  time ;  but 
of  the  extremities,  insensibility,  and  some-  diluents,  such  as  milk,  linseed  tea,  and 
times  convulsions.  SP^el*  &i^  to  be  taken  plentifully,  and 

After  arsenic  has  been  taken,  a  burning  laxative  clysters  be  injected  frequently, 

sensation  is  soon  felt  in  the  stomach,  ex-  During  convalescence,  a  return  to  the 

cniciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  a  severe  usual  diet  should  be  very  gradual, 

vomiting  arises,  together  with  an  im^  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar  diluted  with 

quenchiuble  thirst,  much  anxiety,  and  rest-  water,  is  the  best  antidote  against  the 

lessness.    If  the  quantity  taken  has  been  effects  of  an  over-dose    of  any  alkali, 

considerable,  an  inflammation  of  the  in-  During  the  effects  of  all  mineral  poisons, 

testines  will  be  the  consequence,  which  which  are  frequently  long  and  painful,  the 

will  soon  terminate  in  gangrene,  disten-  patient  ought  to  be  nourished  by  milk, 

tion  of  the  abdomen,  coldness  of  the  ex-  gruel,  fisorinaceous  preparations,  ananutri- 

tremities,  fetid  vomiting,  and  stools,  and,  tive  broths.      The  thirst,  which  usually 

lastly,  death.  is  great,  may  be  allayed  by  frequently 

In  all  cases  of  poison,  it  will  be  neces-  washing  the  mouth  with  cold  water,  in 

sary  to  procure,  as  quickly  as  possible,  preference  to  drinking  any  quantity  of 

an  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  sto-  watery  liquors,  lest  vomitmg  should  be 

mach,  either  by  means  oi  the  stomach    excited.      

pmnp,  or  of  a  strong  emetic,  as,  take  MOSQUITOES,  THE  BITES  OF. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  fifteen  grains  to  Europeans,  on  their  first  arriving  in  the 

half  a  drachm ;  West  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries, 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  ten  grains.  usually  suffer  much  from  the  bites  of 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken  mosquitoes,  which  are  a  species  of  gnats, 

immediately.     Or,  take  and  on  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 

Tartarized  antimony,  two  grains ;  pitch,  they  produce  tumours,  which  are 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  fifteen  grains  to  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  itching 

one  scruple ;  and  inflammation,    so  that   one   cannot 

Pure  water,  one  ounce.  refrain  from  scratching,  which  occasions 

Mix  them  for  an  emetic  draught.  ulcerations. 

The  patient  is  to  drink  freely  after-  To  allay  the  itching,  the  parts  should 

wards  or  a  decoction  of  barley,  with  gpim  be  bathed  frequently  with  a  solution  of 

acacia,  mutton  and  veal  broths,  linseed  opium  in  water,  or  with  the  liquor  plumbi 

tea,  and  milk.  •acetatis  sufficiently  diluted.     It  will  be 

To  obviate  the  deleterious  effects  of   necessary  to  take  some  cooling  purgative, 

lead,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  are,  and  to  live  sparingly.    Those  who  suffer 

opium,  the  warm  bath,'  castor  oil ;  or  the  much  from  the  bites  of  these  insects,  should 

sulphate  of  soda,  purgative  clysters,  and  wear  gloves  and  long  linen  trousers  by 

emetics.]     Common    flour    of    sulphur  day,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  from 

inay  be  taken  with  advantage,  followed  their  attacks ;  and  by  night  they  should 

by  a  large  quantity  of  diluted   alkali,  sleep  under  the  cover  of  a  net,  which. 

Against  all  poisons  ofthe  sulphuric,  nitric,  being  made  of  thin  lawn,  is  cool,  and 
or  muriatic  acid,  calcined  magnesia  will  shuts  them  out  well, 
be  the  best  remedy.  The  patient  should  MUMPS.  (Cynanchb  Parottdea.) 
take,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  mixture  of  the  This  disorder  chiefly  affects  the  children 
suhcarbonate  of  magnesia  and  water,  in  ofthe  lower  classes  of  people,  and  is  also 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former    often  epidemic. 

to  a  pint  of  the  latter.    Of  this  a  glassful  Symptoms,  —  An  external   moveable 
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swelling  arises  on  both  sides  of  the  neck ;  fiir ;   the  ptilse  is  small  and  low,  cold 

in  some  instances,  however,  it  is  confined  clammy  sweats  hurst  out  on  the  forehead 

to  one  side.     The  swelling  commonly  and  backs  of  the  hands ;  the  urine  is  pale 

continues  to  increase,  becomes  large,  hard,  and  watery,  like  whey,  and  the  whole 

and  somewhat  painftd,  till  on  the  fourth  nervous  system  is  much  affected.    There 

day  it  begins  to  decline,  and  in  a  few  days  is  seldom,  however,  high  delirium, 
entirely  goes  off,  as  does  the  fever  likewise.        Causes* — ^Much  study,  the  neglect  of 

Treatjnent, — The  mumps  do  not  often  proper  exercise,  the  m&  indulgence  in 
require  the  use  of  remedies,  but  only  to  enervating  liquors,  and  other  debaucheries; 
luve  tiie  head  and  face  kept  wann,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment;  damp 
avoid  taking  cold,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  and  impure  air ;  and,  lastly,  contagion, 
open  by  cooling  purgatives.  However,  Treatment, — ^If  there  is  much  naosea, 
should  the  swellings  in  the  neck  disap-  it  will  be  proper  to  take,  at  the  coming 
pear  suddenly,  and  the  fever  increase,  so  on  of  the  complaint,  an  emetic,  con- 
as  to  affect  the  brain,  it  will  be  necessary  sisting  of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha ; 
to  endeavour  to  reproduce  the  swellings  or,  should  any  coetiveness  prevail,  some 
by  warm  fomentations,  and  the  following  purgative  medicine  will  be  proper;  which 
liniment : — ^Take  tatter  is  also  to  be  repeated  from  time  to 

Strong  liniment  of  ammonia,one  ounce,  time,  the  same  as  some  clysters.    Of  the 

Or  take  purgative  medicines,  the  following  >inll 

Camphorated  spirits,  one  ounce ;  be  most  suitable : — ^Take 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,        Submuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains ; 
two  drachms ;  *  Powdered  jalap,  ten  grains ; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  half  a  drachm.        Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufficiency  to 
Mix  them  for  a  liniment.  form  the  mass : 

Besides  these,  there  should  be  taken  Which  divide  into  three  pills, 
internally  an  emetic — as,  take  To  relieve  the  bnun,  the  application  of 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ;  leeches  to  the  temples  will  be  most  ad- 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  and  a  visable,  in  persons  of  a  weak  constitution, 

half.  but  of  a  plethoric  halnt. 

Mix  them  together,  and  divide  them  into  .  Those  remedies  which  produce  a  mild 

six  papers,  of  which  one  dose  is  to  be  persjHration,  as  the  following,  might  be 

taken  every  four  hours.    Or,  take  given  with  advantage : — Take 

Saline  draught,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;         Lemon  juice,  ban  an  ounce ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  from  fif-        Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple ; 
teen  to  twenty  drops ;  Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm.  Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains ; 

Mix  them  into  a  draught,  which  is  to  be        Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms, 

taken  every  three  hours.  Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 

Blisters  are  likewise  to  be  applied.  every  four  hours.    Or,  take 

Camphorated  mixture,  ten  drachms ; 

NERVOUS  FEVER.   (Typhus  Mi-        Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
TioB.)     This  fever  is  particularly  distin-  drachms ; 

fished  by  its  affecting  the  brain,  and  by        Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  thirty  drops, 

its  attacking  principally  those  who  are  Mix  them, 
weak  and  debilitated.  This  draught  nuty  be  taken  every  fonr 

Symptoms, — The  fever  generally  comes  hours.  The  use  of  cold  drink,  the  light- 
on  with  great  mildness.  At  first  there  is  ening  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  free 
only  a  slight  chilliness  felt,  which  is  not  admittance  of  fresh  air,  should  at  the  same 
followed  by  any  heat,  or  redness  of  the  time  be  attended  to. 
face ;  which  latter  is  usually  pale  and  ^  Where  there  is  great  pain  in  the  head 
sunk.  However,  some  degree  of  lassitude  felt,  together  with  restlessness,  cold  should 
is  felt,  as  also  anxiety  and  dejection  of  be  appUed  to  the  head,  by  means  of  large 
spirits,  and  loathing  oi  food.  As  the  dis-  towels  dipped  in  very  cold  water,  mixed 
ease  advances,  there  arises,  in  the  course  with  vinegar  or  rectified  spirit,  and  be 
of  a  few  days,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  renewed  frequently,  until  the  patient  feels 
pains  in  the  head,  accompanied  with  a  easier,  the  heat  becomes  less,  and  a  dis- 
confusion  of  ideas;  there  is  great  de-  position  to  sleep  begins  to  be  felt  Should 
pression  of  stren^h  felt,  the  tongue  be-  purging  arise,  it  is  to  be  stopped  by  the 
comes  dry,  and  is  covered  with  a  dark  following: — ^Take  ^ 
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Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces ;  following  remedies  besides  those  men- 
Tincture  of  cateohtt,  two  drachms ;  tioned : — ^Take 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty-five  drops ;  Musk,  ten  grains ; 

Cinnamon  water,  two  oi^ices ;  Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

Miz  them.     Two  table-spoonfiils  to  be  Sulphuric  aether,  twenty-five  drops ; 

taken  every  six  hours.  Tincture  of  opiimi,  sixteen  drops. 

Profuse  sweats  are  to  be  obviated  by  Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three 

the  patient  being  liffhtly  covered  with  times  a-day.    Or,  taJke 

bed-clothes,  by  keeping  his  hands  and  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains ; 

arms  wholly  uncovered,  and  by  having  Camphor,  four  grains ; 

fresh  air  freely  admitted  into  the  chamber.  Opium,  half  a  erain ; 

and  by  taking  his  drinks  cool  and  aci-  Aromatic  confoction,  a  sufficiency  to 

dulated.  form  the  whole  into  a  bolus : 

If  there    arises    much    rambling  of  To  be  taken  every  six  hours, 

the  thoughts,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  After  the  fever  is  removed,  and   the 

sleeps  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  patient  begins  to  regain  his  strength,  he 

reeourse  to  opium,  in  order  to  procure  it,  should  take  daily  exercise ;   and  if  the 

it  should  be  given  in  the  follovmig form: —  appetite  does  not  readily  return  on  the 

Take  cessation  of  the  fever,  the  following  sto- 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  macMc  bitters  should  be  used : — Take 

three  drachms ;  Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  four 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce ;  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  thirty  drops ;  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 

Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms.  Tincture  of  columba,  of  each  half  an 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.    Or,  take  ounce. 

Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce ;  Mix  them,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty-  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  adcUng,  oc- 

two  drops ;  casionally,  twenty-two  drops  of  the  dSuted 

Syrup  of  poppies,  three  drachms.  sulphuric  acid.    Or,  take 

Mix  them  for  a  draught.  Infusion  of  cascarilla,  ten  drachms ; 

When  the  fever  advances,  and  symp-  Compound  tincture  of  gentian, 

toms  of  real  debility  are  apparent,  wine  Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,    of 

may  not  only  be  g^ven  in  the  form  of  each  one  drachm ; 

negus,  but  likewise  mixed  with  either  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty  drops. 

sago,  gruel,  panada,  or  arrow-root.   How-  Mix  them  into  a  draught,  which  is  to  be 

ever,  wine  should  never  be  given  in  too  taken  three  times  a  day. 

great  a  quantity,  nor  at  too  early  a  period  Sometimes  there  arises  a  degree    of 

of  the  complaint';  half  a  bottle  in  the  day  madness,  or  temporary  alienation  of  the 

mavbe  regarded  as  a  moderate  quantity;  mind,  at  the  termination  of  typhus  fever, 

and,  in  general,  the  use  of  wine  ought  to  All  that  can  be  done  under  such  circum- 

he  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  debility,  stances  is  to  support  the  patient's  strength 

totheageof  the  patient,  and  to  the  effects  with  a  generous  nutritive  diet,  to  keep 

it  produces  on  him.  him  as  quiet  and  tranquil  as  possible,  and 

Spirits,  when  given,  should  be  much  to  give  him  tonics,  avoiding  at  the  same 

dilated ;  and  when  vnne  disagrees  with  time  all  copious  evacuations, 

the  patient,  punch  or  cider,  together  with  NETTLE  RASH.  (Ubticawa.)  This 

aromatics,  may  be  substituted.  disease  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  being  attended  by  an  eruption  of  the  skin, 

comphdnt,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  per-  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  sting- 

fectly  quiet  and  in  a  cheerful  state  of  ing  of  nettles. 

mind,  and  his  chamber  should  be  freely  Symptoms* — ^In  some  instances  a  slight 

ventilated,  and  his  bed  be  lightly  co-  degree  of  fever' either  precedes  or  accom- 

vered  with  clothes.    The  cinchona  bark  panies  the  eruption ;  which  latter  is  not 

should  only  be  given  when  there  is  no  confined  to  any  particular  spot,  but  is 

affection  of  the  head  present,  and  the  re-  dispersed  over  the  whole  body,   and  is 

missions  of  the  fever  are  regular;  but  alwf^s  accompanied  by  a  considerable 

when  the  skin  and  tongue  axe  dry,  and  degree  of  itohmg.    It  fi;eneralljr  subsides 

the  remissions  are  irregular,  bark,  in  what'-  in  the  day,  and  breaks  forth  again  in  the 

ever  form  it  may  be  given,  will  prove  pre-  evening.    In  some  persons  it  lasts  only  a 

judicial.    In  bad  cases  of  this  fever,  it  few  days,  in  others,  many  months, 

may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  Causes, — ^These   are    supposed  to  be 
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suppressed  penpiiation,  or  some  irritating  is  yery  apt  to  recnr,  as  the  propennty  to 

matter  in  the  stomaclL  sleep  is  very  great,  and  if  indulged  in,  an- 

Treatment, — ^A  cool  regimen,  and  keep-  other  night-mare  is  generally  inentable. 

ing  the  hody  open  with  JBpsom  salts,  are  When  Sus  disease  is  established,  some 

generally  sufficient ;  if  it  has  arisen  from  oonfbsion  of  the  head,  singing  in  the  ears, 

anything  noxious  being  eaten,  an  emetic  and  spectres  before  the  eyes,  will  often 

should  be  administered  at  the  commence-  remain  for  a  time  after  the  person  is 

ment  of  the  complaint.    If  the  disorder  roused ;  as  also  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 

proyes  obstinate,  small  doses  of  calomel  mouth,  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  stomach, 

and  nitric  acid  should  be  taken.    An  in-  and  a  palpitation  of  the  heart, 

fusion  of  serpentaria,  made  in  the  propor-  Causes, — Chramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 

tion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  chest,  indigestion,  and  distention  of  the 

much    recommended.      In&nts   at   the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused  by  flatulency, 

breast  are  sometimes  liable  to  this  species  constipation,  and  acid  eructations, 

of  eruption,  which  in  general  reqmres  Treatment — ^If  the  symptoms  of  indi- 

little  attention,  and  often  disappears  in  a  gestion  are  urgent,  the  following  draught 

few  hours.    In  case  of  the  body  being  should  be  taken : — ^Take 

much  coyered  with  eruptions,  and  their  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  twelye  grains; 

remaining  long  out,  care  should  be  taken  Peppermint  water,  one  ounce ; 

that  they  are  not  repelled  suddenly  by  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three 

any  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  any  other  im-  drachms ; 

proper  treatment.    Should  the  eruption  Syrup  of  g^ger,  one  drachm, 

happen  to  strike  in,  and  the  child  suffer  Mix  them  for  a  draught, 

much  from  the  repulsion,  recourse  should  Tins  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 

be  had  to  the  tepid  bath  and  light  cor-  occadon  may  require  it    Costivenessisto 

dials,  in  order  to  cause  their  return  to  the  be  remoyed  by  some  grains  of  rhubarb 

surface  of  the  body.  with  magnesia.    When  there  is  much 

NIGHT-MABE.  (Incijbus.)   A  per-  languor  and  debilit|r,  with  loss  of  appetite, 

son  labouring  under  tnis  complaint  feels  the  pill  of  iron,  witA  myrrh,  together  with 

such  an  oppression  as  to  think  some  liying  the  decoction  of  bark,  or  the  infusion  of 

being  is  sitting  on  his  chest,  which  in-  gentian,  quassia,  or  any  other  agreeable 

spires  his  mind  with  terror,  and  impedes  bitters,  are  to  be  taken  as  recommended 

his  respiration.  under  the  head  of  indigestion.    The  car- 

Symptams, — ^It  always  attacks  during  bonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  some  ale  or 

sleep,  when  that  is  profound ;  and  first  porter,  will  form  a  pleasant  beyerage. 

in  the  shape  of  a  cusagreeable  dream.  Persons  subject  to  night-mare  ought 

The  person  imagines  himself  then  to  be  carefully  to  shun  all  kin£  of  food  likely 

exposed  to  some  dancer,  or  to  be  pursued  to  proye  flatulent,  or  of  difficult  digestion, 

by  an  enemy,  whom  ne  finds  it  impossible  particularly  for  their  supper.  They  should 

to  ayoid.    When  the  paroxysm  actually  also  g^uard  themselyes  against  all  intem- 

takes  place,  the  uneasiness  of  the  person  perance,  and  should  ayoid  gloomy  thoaghts, 

in  Ins  dream  rapidly  increases,  till  he  feels  a  sedentary  life,  intense  study,  and  bte 

oppressed  with  some  weight,  which  con-  hours.     Moreoyer,  they  should  always 

mies  him  on  his  back,  and  preyents  his  haye  some  person  to  sleep  near  them,  so 

breathing.     The  sensation  is  then  the  as  to  be  awakened  immediately  upon  their 

most  painful ;  the  person  becomes  every  groans  and  struggles.    Where  medicine 

instant  more  awake,  and,  conscious  of  his  is  not  to  be  had,  a  glass  of  any  cordial 

situation,  he  makes  yiolent  effi>rts  to  moye  will  frequently  dispel  flatulency, 
his  limbs,  especially  his  arms,  with  the 

yiew    of  throwing  off  the    incumbent  OBSTINATE       COSTIVENESS. 

weight ;  but  the  muscles  will  not  obey  (Obstipatio.)    This  consists  in  a  reten- 

the  impulse  of  the  wUl ;  the  difficulty  of  tion  of  the  excrement,  accompanied  with 

breathmg  goes  on  all  the  while  increas-  an  unusual  hardness  and  dryness  of  the 

ing ;  the  heart  is  affected  with  palpita-  eyacuations,  so  as  to  render  them  difficult, 

tion ;   the  countenance  appears  ghastly,  and  sometimes  painful, 

and  the  eyes  half  open.  Ii  left  to  himself.  Symptoms, — -Besides  the  defect  of  stools, 

the  person  lies  in  this  state  generally  a  tiiere  sometimes  exist  nausea,  want  of  ap- 

minute  or  two,  when  he  recoyers  all  at  petite,  flatulency,  pains  in  the  head,  and 

once  the  power  of  moying ;  upon  which  a  degree  of  foyer, 

he  awakens  thoroughly.     K  tiie  person  Causes, — ^These  are  the  neglecting  of 

does  not  chanare  his  position,  the  paroxysm  the  usual  time  of  going  to  stool,  ext^ao^ 
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dlnary  heat  of  the  hodj,  and  copious  the  stomach  and  howels,  might  he  of  ser- 
sweats ;  hy  the  taking  food  that  is  dry,    vice. 

heating,  and  of  difficult  di^stion,  a  s'eden-  Lastly,  the  oxyde  of  hismuth,  taken  from 
tary  life,  the  gout,  or  a  diseased  state  of  ahout  three  grains,  with  twenty  grains  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.    ^  ^  gum  tragacantli,  tiiree  times  a -day,  is  a 

Treatment, — ^The  disease  is  to  he  oh-  remedy  much  recommended, 
yiated  hy  an  attention  to  diet,  by  ohserv-  PALPITATION.  (Palpitatio.)  This 
ing  regular  periods  for  soliciting  motions,  disease  consists  in  an  irregular  and  violent 
and  where  these  means  fail,  by  having  re-  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
course  to  laxatives,  the  most  proper  of  Symptoms, — During  the  attacks,  the 
which  are  those  that  afiSord  the  least  irri-  motion  of  the  heart  is  performed  with 
tation,  as,  for  instance — Take  great  rapidity,  and  generally  with  more 

Tartrate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce ;  force  than  usual,  which  may  be  felt  with 

Manna,  two  drachms ;  the  hand,  seen  vfdth  the  eye,  and  even 

Hot  water,  three  ounces  ;•  sometimes  heard  with  the  ear.    There  is 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms.  frequently  shortness  of  breath,  a  purplish 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  half  be  taken  for  a  hue  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  several 
dose.    Or,  take  other  anxious  and  pain^  sensations. 

Compound  infusion  ofsenna,  five  ounces;  Causes. — ^An  organic  affection  of  the 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  an  ounce ;  heart  itself,  and  of  the  arteries  immediately 
Syrup  of  buckmom,  two  drachms.  proceeding  from  it ;  plethora,  or  debility 

^Sh.  them.  Four  table-spooonfuls  may  of  the  system  in  general,  and  nervous  irri* 
be  taken  for  a  dose,  and  the  same  quan-    tability. 

tity  be  repeated  in  three  hours,  if  the  Treatment,— 1£  it  arises  from  plethora, 
bowels  are  not  sufficiently  moved.  bleeding,  with  cooling  purgatives,  should 

In  those  cases  where  costiveness  has  be  adopted.  If  from  general  debility, 
become  inveterate,  and  the  usual  remedies  stomachic  bitters  and  cold-bathing  wUl  be 
have  been  of  no  avail,  charcoal  finely  levi-  of  service.  When  m  consequence  of 
gated,  and  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  nervous  irritability,  ether,  castor,  musk, 
confectio  sennse,  and  two  drachms  of  the  with  tonics,  will  be  proper  remedies.  But 
carbonate  of  soda  added  to  it,  should  be  if  the  disease  arises  from  an  organic  affec- 
taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  at  a  tion  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large  blood* 
time,  as  circumstances  may  require.  vessels  that  inunediately  proceed  from  it, 

in  consequence  of  aneurisms,  then  all  that 
PAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH.  (Gas-  is  to  be  done  is  to  avoid  carefully  all  the 
TBonYHiA.)  This  complaint  often  occurs  circumstances  which  may  expose  to  any 
in  those  who  are  aftected  with  indigestion,  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
and  who  labour  under  heartburn,  eructa-  blood  system,  as  violent  exercise,  fits  of 
tions,  and  flatulency.  It  originates  in  in-  passion,  great  exertions  of  the  body,  a 
activity  of  the  stomach,  whence,  the  food,  stimulating  diet,  and  spirituous  liquors, 
instead  of  being  digested,  runs  into  fer-  PALS  x .  (Paralysis.)  This  disorder 
mentation,  and  produces  acid ;  sometimes  consists  in  either  a  diminution  or  a  total 
the  gastric  juice  itself  becomes  acid,  so  as  loss  of  the  powers  of  motion  and  sensibi- 
togivepain  to  the  stomach.  The  heartburn,  lity,  in  certaLn  parts  of  the  body;  in  some 
vismg  from  this  disorder,  is  sometimes  instances  the  disease  is  confined  to  a 
attended  with  an  emaciation  of  the  body,    particular  part,  but  more  generally  to  one 

As  a  remedy,  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  whole  side  of  the  body, 
dilated  state,  may  be  employed,  together  Symptoms, — ^Palsy  usually  comes  on 
with  a  due  quantity  of  brandy,  or  other  with  an  unexpected  and  immediate  loss  of 
spirits,  diluted  with  water,  or  Seltzer  motion,  and  of  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
water.  But  in  order  to  procure  perma-  affected ;  however,  in  a  few  instances,  it 
Dent  relief,  the  digestive  powers  should  is  preceded  by  numbness,  coldness,  and 
be  strengthened  by  a  blister  externally,  paleness,  and  sometimes  also  by  slight 
uid  by  the  use  of  aromatic  bitters  inter-  convulsive  twitches.  In  cases  where  the 
^y*  as  advised  under  the  head  of  Indi-  head  is  mudh  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth 
OBSTioir.  are  drawn  on  one  side,  the  memory  and 

The  diet  should  consist  of  such  things  judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the 
SB  do  not  ferment ;  such  as  animal  food,  speech  is  indistinct  and  incoherent.  K 
shell-fish,  and  biscuit ;  and  in  general  the  the  extremities  are  affected,  the  muscles 
food  should  be  well  masticated.  Avmst-  begin  to  waste  away,  after  the  palsy  has 
eoat  made  so  tight  as  slightly  to  compress    lasted  a  considerable  time. 
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Cat»««.— Apoplexy,  tumours,    distor-  patient  take  a  wine-glassfhl,  three  times 

tions  of  the  spine,  suppression  of  usual  a-day,  adding  occasionallj, 

evacuations,  fractures,  wounds,  and  ex-  ^  Animoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty 

temal  injuries,  long  exposure  to  the  poi-  drops. 

sonous  iumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  and  The  rollowing  remedy  has  also  been 

whatever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  much  recommended : — Take 

system,  as  a  sedentary  and  luxurious  life,  Flowers  of  leopard*s  bane,  two  or  three 

intense  study,  great  anxiety  and  distress  drachms ; 

of  mind.  Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 

Treatment. — When  palsy  takes  place  in  Let  them  infuse  for  an  hour  in  a  covered 

a  young  person  of  a  full  plethoric  hahit,  vessel,  then  strain  off  the  liquor.    Take 

and  the  head  appears  to  be  much  affected,  Of  the  strained  liquor,  ten  drachms ; 

it  will  be  advisable  to  take  away  some  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  t^o 

blood,  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  give  diachms ; 

an  active  purgative,  as  advised  under  the  Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm, 

head  of  Apoplext,  but  where  palsy  arises  Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 

in  a  debilitated  constitution,  neither  bleed-  thrice  a  day. 

ing  nor  purging  should  be  resorted  to.  Great  acfvantage  has  been  derived  from 

K  costiveness  prevails,  it  should  be  re-  this  medicine,  in  cases  of  nervous  palsy, 

moved  by  the  tincture  of  rhubarb.    In  in  which  tonics,  joined  with  aromatlcs,  as 

decrepid  persons  in  particular,  it  vrill  be  advised  under  the  head  of  Indigestion, 

proper  to  apply  some  external  stimulus  to  should  also  be  used, 

the  parts  affected,  as  well  as  along  the  In  palsy,  the  diet  should  be  light,  nutri- 

spine,  by  rubbing  the  latter  vrith  a  flesh  tive,  and  of  a  warm  aromatic  mtture.    If 

brush  impregnated  with  flour  or  essence  the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  he  ^ould  take 

of  mustard,  several  times  a-day.  such  daily  exercise  as  his  strength  will 

Warm  batiiing  is  a  remedy  much  em-  admit ;  but  if  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 

ployed  in  palsy,  but  in  those  that  are  of  a  legs,  he  ought  to  be  carried  about  in  a 

plethoric  lubit,  its  use  might  prove  inju-  carriage,  and  Motions  with  strong  stimu- 

rious,  though  in  eufeebled  constitutions  it  lants  diould  frequentiy  be  applied  to  the 

would  prove  beneficial.     The  following  parts  affected.    Flannel  is  to  be  worn 

liniment  may  be  used : — Take  next  to  the  skin,  and.  all  exposure  to  damp, 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces ;  cold,  and  moist  air  ought  carefully  to  be 

Oil  of  turpentuie,  one  ounce.  avoided.    If  it  can  be  done,  a  warm  cli- 

Mix  them  for  a  liniment.    Or,  take  mate  should  be  resorted  to. 

Camphorated  spirit,  one  ounce ;  Where  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  pe^ 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  two  dradms ;  son  rinks  into  a  state  of  debility,  Inik, 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  with  stomachic  bitters,  ought  to  ra  taken. 

half  an  ounce.  PERIPNEUMONY,    SPURIOUS. 

Mix  them.  (Pbbipneumoinia  Notha.)     This  com- 

Electricity,  both   by  sparks  and   by  plaint  commonly  makes  its  attack  on  those 

shocks,  is  another  remeidy  which  is  mostly  who  are  already  advanced  in  life,  are  of  a 

employed  in  palsy  with  good  effect ;  but  phlegmatic  hatot,  and  often  sulgect  to  a 

care  should  be  taken  to  use  it  only  with  cold. 

a  moderate  force,  as  also  to  apply  it  to  Swnptonu. — ^li  comes  usually  on  with 

parts  which  are  most  remote  mnn  the  chilk  and  heats  alternately,  a  flushing  in 

nead.    Galvanism  might  also  be  employed  the  face,  pains  and  giddiness  in  the  head, 

with  advantage;  and  the  exercise  of  dumb  difficulty  of  breathmg,  togetiier  with  a 

bells  would  be  of  ^reat  assistance.  cough,  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 

When  palsy  affects  different  parts  of  expectoration,  sometimes  with  the  throw- 

the  body  at  once,  internal  remedies  should  ing  out  a  great  quantity  of  mucus;  and, 

also  be  made  use  of ;  as,  for  instance — ^Take  lastly,  with  a  sense  of  great  lassitude  orer 

White  mustard  seed,  two  tea-spoonfuls,  the  whole  body, 

twice  or  thrice  a  day,  washing  it  down  Comes. — It  is  occasioned  by  a  cold; 

with  a  little  cold  water.    Or,  teke  of  and  it  is  most  prevalent  in  tlie  antnmn 

Bruised  mustard  seeds,  and  spring,  or  v^en  the  weather  changes 

Horse-radish  root,  of  each  two  ounces ;  freouently  from  hot  to  cold. 

Orange  peel,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Treatment. — Ji  tiiere  is  great  diffiedty 

Pure  water,  two  pints.  of  breathhig,  with  much   pain,  taking 

Boil  them  slowly,  until  reduced  to  one  blood  fifom  the  arm  will  be  proper,  thst 

pint,  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  let  the  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  m  lu"S* 
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might  be  fiidlitated  by  it ;   but  where  Or,  take 
these  symptoms  do   not  prevail,  bleed-  Washed  sulphur,  one  ounce ; 
ing  would  be  injurious,  as  it  might  bring  Confection  of  senna,  two  ounces ; 
on  a  considorable  degree  of  debility  in  Supertartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms ; 
people   already    of  a   weak  habit.      In  Syrup  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  maku 
order  to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing  the  whole  into  an  electuary, 
and  oppression  at  the  chest,  it  will  be  Should  no  motion  be  procured  by  the 
necessary  to  apply  a  large  blister  over  aid  of  these  medicines,  clysters  of  tepid 
the  affected  part  ot  the  chest;  and  if  there  water,  with  soap  and  oil,  should  be  ad- 
is  any  nausea  present,  a  gentle  emetic  ministered. 

should  be  taken ;  but  if  not,  small  doses  When  the  piles  are  attended  with  much 

of  antimonials  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  pain,  and  a  considerable  d^pree  c^inflam- 

to  promote   a  perspiration,  the  patient  mation,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  a  few 

drinking  at  the  same  time  plentifulljr  of  leeches,  after  which,  pledgets  wetted  in  a 

tepid  liquors.     Medicines  for  inducing  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate 

expectoration  should,  after  these,  be  given  of  zinc,  should  be  laid  on.    The  patient  is 

in  the  manner  ordered  under  the  head  of  also  to  anoint  the  parts  after  each  stool 

iNFiiAMMATiON  OF  THE  LuNGS.  with  the  followlug  olntmcnt : — Take 

If  costiveness  prevails  during  the  dis-  Spermaceti  ointment,  two  ounces ; 

ease,  it  should  be  removed  by  manna,  C^ium,  reduced  to  powder,  one  drachm, 

Epsom  salt,  and  the  like,  but  not  by  strong  Mix  them  well,  and  use  the  ointment.  Or, 

purgatives.  take 

The  diet  should,  throughout  the  whole  Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead,  two  ounces ; 

course  of  the  complaint,  be  slight  and  Opium,  two  drachms, 

cooling ;  where   great  debility  prevails.  Mix  them. 

however,  the  patient  may  take  a  small  Haemorrhoids  are  always  to  be  re- 

quantitv  of  wine.  garded  aa  a  salutary  evacuation,  and  there- 

PILES.  (HiEMORBHOiDS.)  Theso  con-  fore  they  should  never  be  stopped,  but 

sist  of  small  tumours  situated  on  the  verge  only  moderated,  which  is  to  be  effected 

of  the  anus,  which  are  sometimes  separate,  by  the  patient  lying  in  a  horizontal  pos- 

round,  and  prominent,  but  at  other  times  ture,  with  perfect  quietude,  by  the  appli"- 

the  tumour  consists  only  of  one  tumid  or  cation  of  pressure,  made  by  introducing 

varicose  ring  surrounding  it.  up  the  rectum  a  piece  of  sheep's  or  pig*s 

Symptoms. — The  piles  are  sometimes  gut  tied  at  one  end,  and  by  filling  it  at 

accompanied  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  the  other  extremity  with  some  cold  liquid, 

back,  loins,  and  bottom  of  the  belly,  toge-  such  as  vinegar  and  water,  and  to  force 

ther  with  pain  in  the  head,  sickness  at  the  up  the  liquid  so  as  to  increase  the  degree 

stomach,  and  fiainilency  in  the  bowels.  K  of  pressure,  and  then  securing  it  with  a 

the  tumours  break,  a  quantity  of  blood  is  proper  bandage.     When,  however,  the 

then  voided,  and  a  considerable  relief  from  bleeding  proceeds  from  tumours  seated 

pain  is  obtained ;  but  if  they  continue  un-  high  up,  and  is  so  severe  as  to  induce 

broken,  the  patient  experiences  great  pain  great  debility,  the  following  clyster  should 

when  going  to  stool,  or  even  when  sitting  be  administered : — Take 

down  on  a  nard  chair.  Decoction  of  oak  bark,  one  pint ; 

Canue*. — ^This  complaint  may  be  occa-  ?   Alum,  two  drachms ; 

sioned  by  habitual  costiveness,  plethora,  Tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm, 

or  excesses  of  various  kinds ;  by  a  use  of  Mix  them  for  an  injection.    Or,  take 

strong  aloetic  purges,  and  by  a  sedentary  Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm ; 

life  in  those  of  a  robust  habit.  Bose  water,  one  pint 

Treatment. — As  costiveness  is  one  of  Mix  them, 

the  most  frequent  causes  of  piles,  the  During  the  continuance  of  the  piles,  the 

bowels  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  the  fol-  diet  ought  to  be  cool  and  nutritious,  and 

lowing  m^cines : — ^Take  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  ripe 

Confection  of  senna,  two  ounces ;  fruit,  jellies,  broths,  &c.    Fermented  and 

Powdered  jak^,  two  drachms ;  spirituous  liquors  should  be  avoided,  and 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm  and  a  the  patient  had  better  drink  acidulated 

hflJf ;  liquors,  or  toast  and  water. 

Syrup  of  buckthoni,  a  sufficiency  to  When,  in  the  course  of  this  complaint, 

form  an  electuary,  of  which  take  the  bulk  the  rectum  becomes  so  much  affected  as 

of  a  walnut  occasionally.  to  be  threatened  with  a  fistula,  the  ful- 
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lowing  paste  should  be  made  use  of: —  of  some  tepid  liquor — such  as  barley  ivater, 

Take  or  herb  tea.    A  free  ezpectoratioxi  ought 

Elecampane  root,  in  powder,  to  be  encouraged,  by  a  use  of  the  foUow- 

Black  pepper,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  ing  remedies : — Take 

Fennel  seed,  powdered,  one  pound  and  Mucilage  of  gum  acaeia,  four  ounces; 

a  half;  Pure  water,  two  ounces ; 

Clarified  honey,  Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

White  sugar,  of  each  one  pound.  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  thirty 

Make  them  mto  a  paste,  of  which  let  the  drops ; 

bulk  of  a  nut  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  Syrup  of  lemons,  one  oonce.^ 

daily.  Of  this  mixture,  when  shaken,  take  a  Httle 

lliis  paste  is  to  be  prepared  thus : —  from  time  to  time,  or  when  the  coug^  is 

The  first  three  ingredients  are  to  be  finely  troublesome. 

powdered  and  well  mixed;  after  whicn.  If  the  patient  feels  exhausted  from  want 

the  honey  and  the  sugar  are  to  be  melted  of  sleep,  opiates  may  then  be  given,  under 

together  over  the  fire,  jmd,  being  formed  the  following  form : — ^Take 

into  a  clear  syrup,  are  to  be  added,  and  Solution  of  acetate  of  anmumia,  half  an 

the  whole  be  beaten  together  into  a  mass.  ounce ; 

PI^UBISY.    (Pi^EusiTis.)    This  is  Mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty 

lines  and  envelopes  the  lungs,  and  is  at-  drops ; 

tended  with  a  strong  pain  in  the  side,  and  ^^^  ^^  nitric  aether,  thirty  drops ; 

fever.  lecture  of  opium,  forty  drops ; 

Symptoms, — ^The  complaint  comes  on  Common  syrup,  two  drachms, 

with  an  acute  pain  in  the  side,  which  is  Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  on 

still  stronger  on  making  a  full  inspiration  going  to  bed. 

of  the  breath.      It  is  accompanied  by  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 

flushing  of  the  fiice,  heat  over  the  whole  complaint,  the  patient  is  to  abstain  from 

body,   difficulty  of  lying  on    the    side  animal  food,  and  from  all  kinds  of  fer- 

affected,  together  with  a  cough  and  sick-  mented  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  sup- 

ness,  and  a  hard,  strong,  and  frequent  port  his  strength  only  v^th  gruel,  sago, 

pulse.  Darley,  and  such  like  preparations  of  vege- 

Causes. — ^This  disorder  is  occasioned  tables.    He  is  likewise  to  guard  against 

by  exposure  to  cold,  the  same  as  all  other  any  fresh  exposures  to  cold,  when  he  le- 

inflammatory  complaints  are.  ^covers,  as  a  relapse  might  be  dangerous. 

2Veii/m«i/.— Copious  bleedmg  from  the  POISONS  IN  GmERAL.  These 
system  is  to  be  effected  at  an  early  period  are  of  four  kinds — ^mineral,  vegetable, 
of  the  disease,  and  this  operation  should  atmospheric,  and  animal.  Mineral  poi- 
be  so  long  repeated  as  the  pulse  remains  sons  Imve  that  in  particular,  that  they  cor- 
frill  and  nard,  and  the  pain  m  the  side  is  rode,  stimulate,  or  inflame  the  part  to  which 
much  felt,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  the  they  are  applied ;  whilst  vegetable  poisons 
drawn  off  blood  continues,  when  cooled,  stupify,  but  leave  no  marks  of  inflaniina- 
to  exhibit  a  sizy  crust  on  its  surface ;  but  tion.  None  of  the  minenl  poisons  put 
as  soon  as  a  free  expectoration  has  com-  an  end  to  life  till  after  most  excruciating 
menced,  it  must  be  discontinued.  In  pains  of  some  hours ;  whereas  vegetable 
order  to  allay  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  to  poisons,  at  least  some  of  them,  aestxoy 
take  off  the  inflammation  internally,  it  will  life  in  a  few  minutes.  Animal  poison 
be  advisable,  also,  to  apply  a  large  blister  never  produces  any  local  disease  of  the 
immediately  over  the  affected  piurt.  The  stomacn ;  and  the  atmo^heric  pcuson  has 
patient  should  at  the  same^  tune  drink  this  peculiarity,  that  it  affects  the  respira- 
plentifully  of  barley  water,  in  which  has  tion,  and  can  therefore  never  be  mis- 
been  dissolved  a  small  quantity  of  gum  taken.  Its  action  is  sJso  very  qmck. 
acacia.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  PREGNANCY,  THE  DISEASE 
costiveness,  it  should  be  done  by  means  OF.  Pregnancy  may  be  divided  into 
of  Epsom  salt  and  manna,  in  an  infusion  three  different  stages,  each  of  which  is 
of  senna,  or  by  clysters.  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  symp- 

Antimonials,  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  toms. 

promote  perspiration,  will  be  beneficial ;  The  first  stage  of  pregnancy  is  usually 

and  in  order  to  assist  their  ^operation,  the  accompanied  with  nausea  and  vomiting, 

patient  should  take  frequent  sinall  draughts  heartburn,  indigestion,  peculiar  longings, 
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headache,  toothache,  and   sometimes  a  Magnesia,  one  drachm ; 

slight  cough.    There  aStea  occurs  a  fe-  Pure  water,  five  ounces  and  a  half; 

verish  disposition,  with  debility,  emacia-  Spirits  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms ; 

tioD,  irritabilitj,  and  peevishness  of  tem-  Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  anmioniay 

per,  and  a  totu  alteration  of  the  counte-  one  drachm. 

naDce,   the    features  of  which   become  Mix  them,  and  take  two  or  three  table- 
sharpened.  i^>oonfttls  for  a  dose,  as  the  occasion  may 

Sometimes    the    v<»Qaiting    continues  require, 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  second  jLongisgs.     These  should  always  be 

stage  of  pregnancy ;  but  this  is  an  unusual  gratified,  if  possible,  as  women  are  apt  to 

occurrence.    Partial  suppression  of  urine,  miscarry  from  the  anxiety,  when  not  in- 

with   a  frequent  inclination  to  void  it,  dulged  m  their  wishes, 

oostiyeness,  and  the  piles,  are  the  coak'  Htstbbia.   i£  any  hysterical  affection, 

plaints  which  chiefly  occur  at  this^  the  or  sudden  fainting,  arise    during  preg- 

second  period  of  pregnancy.  nancy,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to 

During  the  last  three  months,  or  the  expose  the  patient  to  a  firee,  open  air,  and 

third  stage  of  pregnancy,    restlessness,  to  place  her  in  a  horizontiAl  position,  as 

particulany  at  night,  costiveness,  swell-  well  as  to  give  her  a  glass  of  cold  water, 

ings  of  the  feet  and  ancles,  and  crampA  in  with  a  few  drop  of  Uie  liquor  ammoniss 

the  legs  and  thighs,  are  the  affections  subcarbonatis  dissolved  in  it,  or  a  little 

which  prove  most  troublesome.  wine  in  water. 

Nausea  and  Voboting.    If  this  be-  Costivbiibss.    This,  which  attends  ge- 

comes  violent,  so  as  to  bring  on  a  state  of  nerally  on  the  second  stage  of  preg^ianey, 

debility,  it  wUl  be  advisable  never  to  get  would  be  removed  by  tihe  following : — 

out  of'^bed  in  the  morning  before  taking  Take 

a  dish  of  tea,  coffee,  or  whatever  else  the  Confection  of  senna,  two  ounces ; 
person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms ; 
the  morning,  as  it  is  particularly  at  that  Powder  of  jalap,  half  a  drachm ; 
time  when  the  vomitmg  mostly  comes.  Syrup  of  roses,  a  sufficiency. 
Salme  medicine  should  also  be  taken,  now  Mix  them,  and  of  this  electuary  the  pa- 
aud  then,  in  a  mode  so  as  to  let  the  tient  may  take  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  at 
effervescence  take  place  after  it  has  been  bed  time,  or  occasionally, 
swallowed ;    besides    which,    the   body  Pills,  composed  chiefly  of  aloes,  which 
should  be  kept  open  with  gentle  purga-.  are  much  used  by  pregnant  women,  are 
tives.    Local  applications,  such  as  a  piece  very  apt  to  occasion  hemorrhage.    Trou- 
of  folded  linen  cloth,  moistened  with  the  Uesome  piles,  when  externally  seated,  will 
tincture  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stomach,  be  best  treated  with  leeches,  and  by  some 
may  prove  advantageous;   and  a  small  preparation  of  the  plumbi  acetatis.  Loose- 
addition  of  aether  -mil  increase  its  good  ness,  if  it  occurs,  should  be  treated  as  in- 
effects.  dicated  under  the  head  of  this  complaint. 

HsABACHfi,  WITH  PuEBTHOBA.      When  SwEIiLINGS  OF  THB  FeET  AND  AjICLES 

this  becomes  very  troublesome,  the  taking  will  be  generally  removed  by  the  patient 

of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  will  be  likely  to  keeping  her  feet  in  a  horizontal  position ; 

produce  a  good  effect.     In  those  of  a  but  if  not,  flannels  wrung  out  in  a  warm 

weak  and  irritable  habit,  the  amplication  infusion  of  emollient  herbs  will,  when 

of  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  temple  will  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  prove  bene- 

be  preferable  to  bleeding  firom  the  arm.  ficial. 

The  bowels  are  likewise  to  be  kept  open  Champs  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs  will 

by  gentle  purgatives.  be  relieved  by  rubbing  the  parts  with  cold 

Toothache.  For  the  alleviation  of  this  vinegar,  with  camphor  dissolved  in  oil, 

complaint,  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  or  with  the  following  liniment : — ^Take 

caieput,  juniper,  or  any  other  essential  Camphorated  spirit  one  ounce ; 

(m,  applied  externally,  as  well  as  inter-  ^^^  ^^  sulphuric  aether, 

nally,  will  be  useful.  Tincture  of  opium,  of  each  half  an 

£Uabtbu&n.      This,   which    usually  ounce, 

proceeds  from  acidity  in   the   stomach.  Mix  them  for  a  liniment. 

may.be  relieved  by  half  a  drachm  of  mag-  In  cases  where  the  stomach  is  affected 

nesia  being  taken,  morning  and  evening ;  with  spasms,  some  doses  of  aether  and  the 

or,  if  this  does  not  afford  relief,  the  fol-  tincture  of  opium  will*  afford  much  relief, 

lowing  should  be  made  use  of : — ^Take  The  patient  should  at  the  same  time  avoid 
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everjr  kind  of  food  that  is  either  hard  of  paroxysms,  a  florid  circumscribed  rednesB 
digestion,  or  is  apt  to  prove  flatulent,  appears  on  each  cheek,  but  at  the  same 
The  body  Is  aiso  to  be  kept   perfectly  time  the  flice  is  pale,  and  the  oountenanoe 
open.  dejected.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION,  hectic  fever,  the  bowels  are  usually  cos- 
(Phthisis.)    This  disease  manifests  itself  tive,  but  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  it, 
b  V  pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  shortness  looseness  often  comes  on,  and  continues  to 
c$  oreath  after  walking  or  speaking,  a  recur  frequently  during  the  remainder  of 
cougi),  which  generally  proves  most  trou-  the  disease.  CoUiquative  sweats  also  break 
blesome  towards  morning ;  general  ema-  out,  and  produce  great  debility, 
oiation  and  debility,  and,  lastly,  by  hectic  CauMS. — Of  these  the  most  essential 
fever.  are  hereditary  disposition,  particular  for- 
Symptoms. — ^When  it  arises  in  conse-  mation  of  the  body,  as  a  long  neck,  pro- 
quence  of  tubercles,  it  begins  with  a  short  minent  shoulders,  and  narrow  chest ;  cer- 
dry  cough,  from  which  nothing  is  spit  up  tain  diseases,  such  as  catarrh,  scrofula; 
at  first  except  a   frothy  mucus.      The  particular  employments,  such  as  stfrne- 
breathing  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  cutters;  violent  passions,  affections  of  the 
impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily  mo*  mind,  drinking  nreely  of  strong  fiquors, 
tion  is  much  hurried ;  a  sense  of  oppres*  great  evacuations,  and  lastly,  the  awlica- 
sion  at  the  chest  is  felt ;  the  body  becomes  tion  of  oold.    The  nearest  cause  of  poi- 
gradually  leaner,  and  great  languor,  with  monary  consumption  is  su^K)sed  to  be  an 
indolence,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  ulcer  m  the  lungs, 
appetite,  prevail.  Treatment. — ^ui  the  first  stage  d  the 
In  this  state  the  patient  frequently  con-  disease,  where  the  patient  complains  of  a 
tinues  a  considerable  time,  during  which  difficulty  of  breathmg  with  a  pain  in  his 
he  is,  however,  more  readily  affected  than  breast  or  side,  has  restless  nights,  with  a 
usual  by  slight  colds,  the  cough  becomes  hard  pulse  and  a  cough,  some  bleeding,  in 
more  troublesome  and  severe,  particularly  proportion  to  his  strength  and  habit,  may 
by  night,  and  it  is  at  length  attended  with  be  of  service.    Besi£s  this,  he  should 
an  expectoration,  which,  towards  morning,  follow  a  moderate  regimen,  and  take  some 
is  free  and  copious.    By  degrees,  the  mat-  gentle  purgative,  if  we  bowels  are  costive, 
ter  which  is  expectorated  becomes  viscid  Where  there  is  any  febrile  heat,  with  a 
and  opaque,  and  assumes  a  greenish  colour  cough  or  pain  in  the  chest,  small  doses  of 
and  purulent  appearance ;  on  many  occa-  tartarized  antimony,  or  the  pulvis  anti- 
sions  it  is  also  streaked  with  blood.    The  monialis,  may  be  repeated  three  or  foar 
breathing  at  length  becomes  more  diffi-  times  a-day,  together  with  a  saline  mix- 
cult,  and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go  ture. 

on  increasing.     In  the  more  advanced  The  diet  should  consist  of  such  things 

state  of  the  disease,  a  pain  is  sometimes  as  are  nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion,  as 

felt  on  one  side,  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  dishes  made  of  flour  and  milk,  most  kinds 

prevent  the  person  from  lying  easily  on  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  poached  ejggs, 

that  side.     But  even  where  no  pain  is  light  puddings,  custards,  jellies,  and ammai 

felt,  it  often  hapi>ens  that  persons  labour-  broths.    The  various  kinds  of  shell  fish, 

ing  under  phthisis  cannot  lie  easily  on  one  end  particularly  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs, 

or  other  <a  their  sides,  without  a  fit  of  prawns,  and  cray  fish,  will  also  be  good, 

coughing  being  excited,  or  the  difficulty  All  fermented  hquors,  but  more  purtictt- 

of  breathing  l^ing  much  increased.    At  larly  spirituous  ones,  are  to  be  avoided, 

the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  Milk  is  a  very  good  thing  in  this  dis- 

pulse  is  only  a  little  quicker  than  usual,  ease,  that  of  the  ass  is,  however,  usually 

but  when  the  complaint  has  been  going  on  preferred  to  any  other ;  but  it  ought  to  be 

for  some  time  the  pulse  becomes  full,  luird,  taken  several  tmties  a  day,  and  in  a  consi- 

and  frequent ;  the  face  begins  to  flush,  derable  quantity,  and  with  a  little  bread, 

particularly  after  eating,  the  palms  of  the  so  as  to  make  a  meal  of  it.     The  milk  of 

hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  affected  cows,  although  not  so  digestible  as  that  of 

with  burning  heat,  the  respiration  is  la-  asses,  may  be  made  lighter  by  allowing  it 

borious  and  difficult,  and  the  hectic  fever  to  stand  lor  some  time,  and  then  takmg 

is  established  by  degrees.    From  the  first  the  cream  off.     Should  either  of  these 

appearance  of  this  fever,  the  urine  be-  produce  looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  small 

comes  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  co-  quantity  of  the  confectio  rosee  GaUicaeinay 

pious  branny  red  sediment.    During  the  be  taken  with  it. 
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applied  to  the  inflamed  parts,  mjiy  also  be  bined  with  nitre  in  the  following  form, 

made  use  of.  may  be  given  with  advantage : — Take 

After  the  necessary  evacuations  have        rowderofPeruvian  bark,  half  a  drachm 
been  promoted,  remedies  producing  per-  to  one  drachm ; 

spiratioh,  as  the  following,  should  be  used :        Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

^Take  Mix  them,  and  repeat  tms  powder  every 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  ten  ^our  hours.    Or,  take 
grains ;  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 

Confection  of  roses,  twelve  grains ;  ^^  *  half; 

Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  a  bolus  :  Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

Which  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  ^^  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  as 

hours,  vsrashing  it  down  with  three  large  frequently  as  the  former, 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  : —        ^^  there  be  intermission  of  pain,  a  clean 

Take  and  moist  tongue,  the  skin  in  perspiration^ 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  ^^  *  sediment  in  the  urine,  the  following 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm ;  ™^8^*  ^  prove  beneficial :— Take 

Pure  water,  four  ounces  and  a  half;  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 

Nitrate  of  potass,  half  a  drachm ;  and  a  half ; 

Syrup,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  of  the  same,  one  scruple ; 

Mix  them.     Or  take  ^^^  of  turpentine,  twenty -five  drops. 

Subcarbonate' of  ammonia,  ten  grains ;  ¥^^  *^®™»  *"^  &^^  *^®  draught  every 

Antinaonial  powder,  two  grains ;  six  hours.  .         ,  . 

Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  ^  ^  *^^*®  rheumatism,  the  patient  must 

a  bolus :  "®  '^^P*  ^^  *  ^^^  spare  diet — as  milk, 

Which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours.  "^^^^^  buttermilk,  light  vegetable  matters, 

-.  .  '/      /«  panada,  ripe  fruits,  &c. ;  animal  food  and 

In  order  to  mcrease  the  effect  of  aU  fermented  liquors  should  be  avoided, 
these  medicines,  the  patient   should  be        in  chronic    rheumatism,    a    diflerent 

enveloped  m  flannel,  every  article  of  linen  mode    of   treatment  must    be   adopted, 

bemg  put  aside;  and  as  soon  as  he  begins  Bleeding  is  not  at  all  advisable.   In  young 

to  sweat,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  di-  and  vigorous  subjects,  however,  it  will  be 

luents— such  as  herb  tea,  barley  water,  well  to  apply  leeches,  if  an  enlargement 

and  wine  whey.      K,  however,  obvious  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  has  taken 

benefit  should  not  be  derived  from  forty-  place. 

eight  hours' sweating,  the  foregoing  reme-        Rub  the  parts  which  are  affected  bv 

dies  should  be  discontinued,  the  same  as  the  disease  with  the  same   liniment  as 

every  local  means  for  increasing  perspi-  prescribed  for  acute  rheumatism,  and  then 

'^^i^^"*  .  envelope  them  in  flannel.  The  flesh  brush. 

When  the  pain  is  very  considerable,  with  electricity  or  galvanism,  is  useful  in 
opium,  in  the  following  combination,  cases  of  long  standing.  Exercise,  parti- 
might  prove  advantageous :— Take  cularlv  of  the  affected  limb,  is  very  useftil. 

Antimonial  powder,  from  two  to  three  For  the  arms,  the  dumb  bells  are  very 

grains  ;  suitable ;  but  for  the  lower  extremities. 

Opium,  half  a  gndn ;  walking  is  the  most  efficacious,  although 

Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  it  may  prove  somewhat  painful  at  first, 

these  into  a  pill :  Want  of  exercise  may  bring  on  stifihess 

Which  is  to  be  taken  every  six  hours,  of  the  limb. 

washing  it  down  with  the  common  saline        Camphor  dissolved  in  sether,  and  ap- 

draught.     Or,  take  pUed  externally,  has  afforded  much  relief 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  in  several  instances  of  painful  affections 

three  drachms ;  of  the  joints.   Immersing  the  body  several 

Mint  water,  one  ounce ;  times  a  day,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty-  a  warm  bath,  or  pouring  warm  water  from 

two  drops ;  a  kettle  upon  the  limb,  has,  in  many  in- 

Tincture  of  opium,  twenty  to  thirty  stances,  proved  very  useful.     The  tempe- 

drops  ;  rature  of  the  bath  may  be  from  ninety  to 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms.  one  hundred  and  fourteen  degrees.     Thf: 

Mix  them,  and  give  the  draught  at  bed-  vapour  of  hot  water,  locally  applied,  will 

time.'  seldom  fail  to  prove  beneficial.    A  largti 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  boiler,  with  a  pipe  affixed  to  it,  forms  a 

been  subdued,  the  cinchona  bark,  com-  simple  apparatus,  with  which  the  affected 
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Mjrrh  in  powder,  two  drachms ;  Causei.  —  These   generally  are,  ob- 
Sulphate  of  iron,  one  scruple ;  structed  perroiration,  occasioned  by  wear- 
Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  drachm ;  ing  wet  clothes,  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
£xtract  of  gentian,  one  drachm  and  a  or  in  damp  rooms,  or  by  being  exposed  to 
half;  cold  air  when  the  body  has  been  much 
Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  mass,  heated, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  seventy  piUs,  Treatment — ^The  principal  thing  to  be 
whereof  three  or  four  are  to  be  taken  attended  to  in  acute  rheumatism  is  to 
thrice  a  day.  alleviate  the  general  inflammation  which 
Veeetable  acids,  such  as  oranges  and  prevails,  by  a  strict  cooling  diet,  and  b^ 
other  nruits  yielding  an  acid  juice,  vdll  be  olood-letting,  where  the  constitution  is 
beneficial,  when  taken  with  the  powder  of  robust  and  the  heat  considerable.    The 
sarsM^arilla.  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  is  to  be  pro- 
Seltzer  water  will  often  serve  to  check  portionate  to  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
the  violence  of  perspiration,  diminish  the  toms,  and  the  age,  stren^h,  and  the  habit 
discharge  from  the  lungs,  and  cojrect  its  of  the  patient. 

fetor,  and  often  enable  the  patient  to  gain  In  weak  and  irritable  habits,  and  where 

quiet  nights,  and  a  better  aj)petite.     It  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  local,  and  the 

would  be  still  better  to  mix  it  with  milk  pain   not  violent,    topicid  bleeding,  by 

or  even  water.  means  of  several  leeches  applied  to  the 

The  infusum  rosse  compos.,  with  a  suf-  narts  affected,  may  be  sufficient.    When 

ficient  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  leeches  cannot  be  procured,  scarifying  and 

vrill  prove  a  good  remedy  to  check  pro-  cupping  may  be  employed  in  their  stead, 

fuse  perspiration.  Where  costiveness  prevails,  one  or  two 

The  strength  is  to  be  supported  by  food  evacuations  daily  should  be  tried  to  be 

of  a  light,  nutritive  nature ;  exercise,  par-  \>rocured  by  some  cooling  purgative— as 

ticulany  riding  in  a  carriage,  should  be  £p6om  salts,  or  by  administering  laxative 

taken  daily,  if  possible,  when  the  weather  clysters,  which  are  preferable,  when  the 

is  fine.  complaint  is  violent,  as  the  motion  occa- 
sioned by  going  frequently  to  stool  proves 

BH£UMATISM.    (Bhettmatismus.)  painful  to  uie  patient. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  this  complaint  When  the  pain  is  chiefly  confined  to 

are,  pains  in  the  large  articulations,  f(Mlow-  one  part,  the  application  of  a  blister  may 

ing  the  tree  of  the  muscles,  and  which  are  be  of  use,  or  the  part  should  be  rubb&l 

increased  by  external  heat,  together  vrith  with  the  following  liniment : — ^Take 

fever.  Camphorated  spirits,  two  ounces ; 

Symptoms. — ^It  usually  comes  on  with  Solution  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce ; 

lassituoe  and  rigors,  succeeded  by  heat.  Oil  of  rosemaiy,  fifteen  drops, 

thirst,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  a  hard.  Mix  them  for  a  Imiment.    Or,  take 

full,  and  quick  pulse ;  the  tongue  preserv-  Olive  oil,  three  ounces ; 

ing  a  steady  whiteness.     After  a  short  Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce ; 

time,  some  excruciating  pains  are  felt  in  Sulphuric  add,  fifteen  drops, 

different  parts  of  the   body,  but  more  Mix  them  for  a  liniment, 

especially  in  the  shoulders,  wrists,  knees.  But  where  the  pains  are  wandering, 

and  hips,  and  these  pains  are  shifting  from  neither  of  these  remedies  vdll  be  of  use. 

one  jomt  to  another,  leaving  a  redness  Warm  fomentations  ought  never  to  be 

and  swelling  in  every  part  they  have  enoployed  in  acute  rheumatism, 

occupied,    as    also   great   tenderness  to  Where  any  of  the  joints  of  the  extre- 

the  touch.     Towards  evening,  there  is  mities  are  much  swollen,  and  very  painful, 

usually  an  increase  of  fever,  and  during  besides  leeches  the  following  cati^bum 

the  night  the  pains  become  more  severe,  will  prove  beneficial : — Take 

Chbonic  BHBVMiLTTSM  is  attended  with  Bye  flour,  one  pound ; 
pains  in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  Stele  vinegar,  or  beer,  four  ounces; 
other  lar^  joints,  without  anj  inflamma-  Muriated  natron,  two  onnoes. 
tion  or  fever.      The  complamt  is  either  Mix  them  for  a  cataplasm, 
confined  to  one  particular  part,  or  shifting  These  ingredients,  being  wrought  into 
about.    It  contmues  for  some  length  of  a  paste  vrith  hot  water,  are  to  be  wrapped 
time,  and  then  goes  ofS,  leaving  the  parts  round  the  affected  part,  and  to  be  renewed 
which  have  been  affected  in  a  stete  of  morning  and  evening.    Linen  cloth,  wet- 
debility,  and  very  liable  to  fresh  attacks  ted  in  a  solution  of  muriated  ammonia, 
on  the  approach  of  moist,  danm  weather,  vrith  the  nitrate  of  potass,  and  constantly 
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applied  to  the  inflamed  parts,  mq^also  be  bined  with  nitre  in  the  following  form, 

made  use  of.  m^  be  ^ven  with  advantage : — Mce 

After  the  necessary  evacuations  have        rowderofPeruvian  bark,  half  a  drachm 
been  pomoted,  remedies  producing  per-  to  one  drachm ; 

spiration,  as  the  following,  should  be  used :        Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

—Take  Mix  them,  and  repeat  this  powder  every 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  ten  ^^^^  hours.    Or,  take 
grains ;  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 

Confection  of  roses,  twelve  grains ;  a^d  a  half; 

Syrup,  a  suflSciency  to  form  a  bolus  :  Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

Which  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  as 

hours,  washing  it  down  with  three  large  frequently  as  the  former, 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  : —        ^^  there  be  intermission  of  pain,  a  clean 

Take  and  moist  tongue,  the  skin  in  perspiration^ 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  ^^  *  sediment  in  the  urine,  the  following 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm ;  ™^8j^*  "^  P^^®  beneficial :— Take 

Pure  water,  four  ounces  and  a  half;  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 

Nitrate  of  potass,  half  a  drachm ;  and  a  half ; 

Syrup,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  of  the  same,  one  scruple ; 

Mix  them.     Or,  take  ^^^  ®^  turpentine,  twenty-five  drops. 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains ;  ^\  *^®™»  *"^  ^^®  *^®  draught  every 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ;  six  hours. 

Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  ^  ^  *°"*®  rheumatism,  the  patient  must 

a  bolus  :  "®  Kept  on  a  cool  spare  diet — as  milk, 

Which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours.  "^^^3^'  buttermilk,  light  vegetable  matters, 

T        ,      ,     .  V^      /«  panada,  ripe  fruits,  &c. ;  animal  food  and 

In  order  to  mcrease  the  effect  of  all  fermented  Honors  should  be  avoided, 
these  medicines,  the  patient   should  be        in  chronic    rheumatism,    a    different 

enveloped  m  flannel,  every  article  of  linen  mode    of   treatment  must    be   adopted, 

bemg  put  aside ;  and  as  soon  as  he  begins  Bleeding  is  not  at  all  advisable.    In  young 

to  sweat,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  di-  and  vigorous  subjects,  however,  it  will  be 

luents—such  as  herb  tea,  barley  water,  well  to  apply  leeches,  if  an  enlargement 

Mid  wme  vvhey.     K,  however,  obvious  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  has  taken 

benefit  should  not  be  derived  from  forty-  place. 

eight  hours' sweating,  the  foregoing  reme-        Rub  the  parts  which  are  affected  bv 

dies  should  be  discontinued,  the  same  as  the  disease  vnth  the  same  liniment  as 

every  local  means  for  increasing  perspi-  prescribed  for  acute  rheumatism,  and  then 

^^^'  envelope  them  in  flannel.  The  flesh  brush. 

When  the  pain  is  very  considerable,  with  electricity  or  galvanism,  is  useful  in 
opium,  in  the  following  combination,  cases  of  long  standing.  Exercise,  parti- 
might  prove  advantageous :— Take  cularlv  of  the  affected  limb,  is  very  useftil. 

Antimonial  powder,  from  two  to  three  For  the  arms,  the  dumb  bells  are  very 

g^rains  ;  suitable ;  but  for  the  lower  extremities. 

Opium,  half  a  gndn ;  walking  is  the  most  efficacious,  although 

Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form  it  may  prove  somewhat  painful  at  first, 

these  into  a  pill :  Want  of  exercise  may  bring  on  stiffiness 

Which  is  to  be  taken  every  six  hours,  of  the  limb. 

washing  it  down  virith  the  common  saline        Camphor  dissolved  in  aether,  and  ap- 

draught.    Or,  take  pHed  externally,  has  afforded  much  relief 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  in  several  instances  of  painfril  affections 

three  drachms  ;  of  the  joints.   Immersing  the  body  several 

Mint  water,  one  ounce ;  times  a  day,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty-  a  warm  bath,  or  pouring  warm  water  from 

two  drops ;  a  kettle  upon  the  limb,  has,  in  many  in- 

Tincture  of  opium,  twenty  to  thirty  stances,  proved  very  useful.    The  tempe- 

drops  ;  rature  of  the  bath  may  be  from  ninety  to 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms.  one  hundred  and  fourteen  degrees.    Thfs 

Mix  them,  and  give  the  draught  at  bed-  vapour  of  hot  water,  locally  applied,  will 

time.'  seldom  fail  to  prove  beneficial.    A  larg«* 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  boiler,  with  a  pipe  affixed  to  it,  forms  a 

been  subdued,  the  cinchona  bark,  com-  simple  apparatus,  with  which  the  affected 
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nurts  may  be  steamed  for  about  half  an  ally,  particularly  where  the  appetite  and 

hour  two  or  three  times  a  day.  dig^tion  are  much  impaired. 

When  any  joint  becomes  enlarged  from  The  little  patient  should  be  removed  to 

effusion,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  rubbed  the  country,  or  to  an  elevated  and  dry 

with  an  ounce  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  situation,    and  be    supplied  with  nou- 

dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  common  rishing  diet  and  a  moderate  quantitv  of 

vinegar.  wine.    The  patient  should  lie  on  a  hair 

Ab  internal   remedies,  the  following  or  oaten  chaff  mattress,  or  it  might  be 

may  be  made  use  of  in  chronic  rheuma-  made  of  dried  fern  leaves,  among  which 

tiam,  as,  take  some  aromatic  herbs  should  be  mixed.  If 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  drachm  and  a  the  patient  is  very  young,  he  should  be 

half;  nlaced  on  his  back.    His  seat  should  be 

Compound  juniper  spirit,  one  ounce ;  nrm,  with  a  high  straight  back,  and  with- 

Decoction  of  lMU*k,  five  ounces ;  out  arms. 

Yolk  of  egg,  a  sufficiency  to  mix  them.  RING-WORM.  (Impetigo.)     This 

Of  this  mixture,  two  table  spoonfuls  may  disorder  is  generally  confined  to  the  scalp 

be  taken  every  fburth  hour.     Or,  take  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  it  is  found  on 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  guiac,    two  other  parts  of  the  body.    It  is  most  fre- 

drachms ;                               "^  quently  met  with  in  warm  climates. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce ;  Symptoms, — It  shews  itself  in  small 

Decoction  of  bark,  one  ounce ;  red  pimples,  breaking  out  in  a  circular 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  fourteen  form,  and  containing  an  acrid  fluid.    On 

drops.  the  body  bein^  heated,  these  pimples  be- 

Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  twice  come  intolerable,  and  when  scratched  they 

or  thrice  a  day.  discharge  their  contents.     The  orig^al 

Whatever  medicines  may  be  employed,  size  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  pimples  is 

it  is  necessary  to  persevere  with  them  for  inconsiderable ;  but  in  time  it  becomes  as 

a  time,  in  chronic  rheumatism ;  as,  other-  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.    In  some 

wise,  but  very  little  benefit  can  be  derived,  cases  the  disease  spreads  itself  almost  over 

Persons  tnat  are  subject  to  rheumatic  the  whole  body,  the  skin  assuming  then 

complaints  ought  to  avoid  exposing  them-  a  leprous  appearance. 

selves  to  cold  and  wet,  and  should  be  Causes. — -It  arises  most  frequently  from 

warmly  clothed,  and  wear  flannel  next  using  the  comb,  cap,  or  hat  of  some  one 

the  skin.  already  afifected  by  it. 

RICKETS.  (Rhachitis.)  This  disease  Treatment. — Wnen  the  disease  is  not  of 

produces  unconunon  size  of  the  head,  in-  long  standing,  it  may  be  removed  by  the 

curvation  of  the  spine,  protuberance  of  the  following  lotion : — ^Take 

belly,  and  genend  emaciation.  Sulplute  of  zinc,  half  a  drachm  to  a 

Symptoms. — ^It  usually  comes  on  slowly;  drachm; 

and  the  first  symptoms  of  it  are,  flaccidity  Acetate  of  lead,  fifteen  grains ; 

of  the  fiesh,  emaciation  of  the  body,  and  Distilled  water,  six  ounces, 

a  alight  degree  of  tume&ction  of  the  Mix  them  for  a  wash, 

face.  With  this  lotion  the  affected  parts  are 

Causes. — ^Debility,  produced  by  a  damp  to  be  washed ;  and  if  this  fails,  then  prus- 

and  cold  residence,*impure  air,  inattention  sic  acid,  mixed  with  elder-flower  water, 

to  cleanliness,  bad  nursing,  want  of  due  may  be  used, 

exercise,  and  a  deficiency  of  food.  li  the  scalp  is  much  affected,  the  head 

Treaiment. — Endeavour  to  invigorate  ought  to  be  'shaved  every  four  or  five 

the  system  through  the  means  of  tonic  days,  and  bathed  twice  or  thrice  a  day 

remedies.— Take  with   the  lotion,  and  at   night  a  little 

Myrrii,  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri    nitrat's 

Powder  of  Columba,  of  each  from  five  ought  to  be  applied,  and  washed  off  again 

to  ten  grains ;  the  next  momine  with  warm  sow  and 

Sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain  and  a  half,  water  and  a  bit  of  flannel.  Calomel  snould 

This  powder  should  be  taken  twice   a  be  taken  internally, 
day,  mixed  in  a  little  syrup.    Or,  take 

Wine  of  iron,  from  one  to  three  drachms  SARDONIC  LAUGH.  (Risns  Sab- 

twice  a  day,  with  two  table-spoonfrils  (^  donicus.^    This  disorder  consists  in  a  fit 

a  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark.  of  laughing,  which  often  continues  in  a 

To  assist  the  effect  of  these  remedies,  a  violent  desree  for  three  or  four  nights,  so 

gentle  emetic  should  be  given  occasion*  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  rest. 
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Symptoms. — If  it  continues  for  any  yered  with  a  bladder  or  linen,  and  be 

length  of  time,  it  produces  great  debility,  washed  off  in  the  morning  with  soi^  and 

and  all  the  symptoms  of  fever.  water.    It  may,  however,  sometimes  be 

TreataienL — ^Mnsk,  castor,  assafcetida,  necessary  to   administer   some   opening 

camphor,  and  aether,  are  recommended  medicines : — ^Take 
against  this  malady.    The  fit,  however,        Subcarbonate    of    magnesia,     twelve 
sometimes  goes  off  by  itself.    Large  doses  grains-; 

of  opium  may  also'anbrd  relief.  Submuriate  of  mercury,  half  a  grain ; 

SCALLKD  HEAD.  (Tinba.)    This  Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken 

constitutes  a  contagious  chronic  infiam-  every  night  at  bed  time.    Or,  take 
mation  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  causing  a        Pirecipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  one 
peculiar  secretion  of  matter.  grain  : 

Svmpioms. — At  first  ^e  eruption  is        Submuriate  of  mercury,  half  a  grain ; 
connnea  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  scalp,        Prepared  chalk,  &ve  grains, 

but  by  degrees  it  extends  itself  till  the  Mix  them. 

whole  of  the  head  becomes  covered  with        This  powder  is  to  be  taken  morning 

this  scabby  eruption.  and  night.    The  dose  must,  however,  al« 

Causes. — In  many  instances  it  is  pro-  ways  be  proportionate  to  the  age  and 

pagated  by  contagion,  as  by  using  a  comb  constitution  of  the  patient.     If  acidity 

imbued  with  the  matter  from  the  head  of  prevails,  some  magnesia  carbonas  should 

a  person  labouring  under  this  complaint,  at  the  same  time  be  given.    A  tepid  bath 

or  by  putting  on  his  hat  or  cap.    It  arises  used  occasionally  would  also  be  or  service, 

also  m>m  imcleanliness,  from  bad  nursing.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open.    The 

and  £rom  a  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  diet  ought  to  be  nutritious,  avoiding  salt 

Treatment — ^The  head  should  be  shaved  meat  and  fish, 
close,  and  washed  with  either  of  the  fbl-        SCARLET  FEVER.  (Scarlatina.) 
lowing  lotions : — ^Take  This  eruption  is  so  called  nrom  the  colour 
Tar,  half  a  pound ;  of  the  patient*s   skin,  which  assumes  a 
Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce ;  florid  redness,  in  large  spots ;  which  latter 
Washed  sulphur,  two  ounces.  afterwards  coalesce,  and  at  last  go  off  in 
Mix  them  over  a  fire.    Or,  take  scales.    This  complaint  js  sometimes  ac- 
Tobacco,  two  drachms ;  companied  with  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
Pure  water,  one  pint.  and  other  maHniant  symptoms. 
Boil  it  down  to  half  a  pint,  strain  off  the        Symptoms.^^n  the  mild  form  of  scar- 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  latine  lever,  the  disorder  begins  with  lan- 
Solntion  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  guor,  lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills, 
drachm.  and  shiverings,  alternated  by  fits  of  heat. 
Mix  them  for  a  lotion.  After  a  little  time,  the  thirst  becomes 
After  this,  apply  ointment   made  of  considerable,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  patient 
sulphur  and  pitch.     An  oiled  silk  cap  is  often  incommoded  with  anxiety,  nausea, 
should  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  heaa.  and  vomiting.     On  the  secona  or  third 
General  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  day,  the  scarlet  efflorescences  appear  on 
health.     For  children  troubled  with  a  the  skin,  and  after  three  or  four  days  they 
scurfy  eruption  of  the  head,  caused  by  a  disappear,  and  are .  succeeded  by  a  gentle 
thin  ichor  pervading  the  cuticle  and  ex-  perspiration ;  the  fever  then  subsides,  and 
coriating  the  parts,  the  following  oint-  the  outer  skin  falls  off  in  small  scales. 
ments  may  be  made  use  of: — Take  In  the  malignant  scarlet  fever,  the  pa- 
White    precipitate   of  mercury,    one  tient  is  not  only  seized  with  coldness  and 
scruple;  shivering,  but  likewise  with  great  Ian- 
Acetate  of  lead,  half  a  drachm;  guor,  debility,  and  sickness,  followed  by 
Ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  neat,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  soreness 
two  drachms ;  of  the  throat,  short  and  laborious  breath- 
Tar  ointment,  three  oimces.  ing,  and  a  quick,  small,  and  depressed  pulse. 
Mix  them.     Or,  take  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a  general 
Prepared  lard,  one  ounce ;  redness  pervades  the&ce,  body,  and  limbs, 
Subacetate  of  copper,  which  appear  somewhat  swollen.      The 
White  precipitate  of  mercury,  of  each  eyes  ana  nostrils  are  likewise  red ;  and 
one  scruple.  from  the  latter  there  is  an  acrid  discharge. 
Mix  them.  A  tendency  to  delirium  prevails. 

Either  of  these  ointments  should   be        In  the  malignant  form  of  this  disease, 

applied  at  night,  the  head  being  then  co-  the  symptoms  undergo  no  change  on  the 
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first  day ;  but  on  the  followine  the  pulse  Or  take 

becomes  small  and  irregular ;  Sue  tongue,  Cayenne  pepper,  two  scruples ; 

teeth,  and  lips  are  covered  with  a  brown  Hot  water,  five  ounces, 

or  black  crustation.    The  breath  is  ex-  Let  them  inAise,  and  to  the  strained  11- 

tremelj  fetid,  the  respiration  laborious,  quor  add 

the  deglutition  painful,  the  head  becomes  Decoction    of   Peruvian    bark,   three 

retracted,  an  acrid  discharge  flows  from  ounces ; 

the  nostrils,  the  tonsils  and  the  adjoining  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm, 

parts  are  covered  with  dark  sloughs,  and  Mix  them  for  a  gargle, 

deafiiess  and  delirium  comes  on.    The  Where  the  efflorescence  disappears  sud- 

rash  is  usually  pale,  and  changes  soon  to  denly,  and  the  pulse  is  very  low,  camphor, 

a  dark  or  livid  red  colour.  ammonia,  aromatic  conf<^tion,  warm  bath- 

Treatment, — ^In  its  very  mild  form,  and  ing,  and  wine,  will  be   beneficial.     If 

when  entirely  unattended  by  any  inflam-  purging  should  arise,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 

mation  or  ulceration,  nothing  further  will  pressed  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  reme- 

be  requisite  than  to  keep  the  apartment  dies  indicated  under  looseness.     After 

clean  and  open,  to  follow  a  light  diet,  the  fever  has  subsided,  the  cinchona  bark, 

without  animal  food,  to  use  acidulated  stomachic  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  a 

liquors  for  drink,  and  to  take  some  gentle  nourishing    diet,   pure    air,  and   gentle 

opening  medicine,  exercise,  will  much  assist  the  recovery  of 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  health, 
it  would  be  advisable   to  administer  an  To  prevent  contagion,  fumigations  with 
emetic  on  the  first  coming  on  of  the  fever,  manganese,  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid,  should 
After  vomiting,  the  following  gentle  open-  be  used.     The  diet  should  at  the  same 
ing  medicine  should  be  given  : — Take  time  be  improved  in  those  that  live  low, 
Bubmuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains ;  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cold 
Powdered  rhubarb,  or  jalap,  m>m  six  bathing,  and  great  attention  to  cleaDliness, 
to  twelve  grains.  are  necessary. 
Mix  them  in  a  little  honey.  SCIATICA.    This  complaint  is  a  sort 
Should  costiveness  prevail  during  the  of  chronic  rheumatism,  affecting  the  hips, 
course  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  ob-  so  that  the  patient  cannot  stand  upright 
viated  by  clysters,  administered  from  time  without  suffering  great  pain,  nor  be  at 
to  time.     Purgatives  should  be  avoided.  rest  when  in  bed.    This  complaint  is  also 
In  order  to  promote  a  gentle  perspira-  known  by.  the  name  of  lumbago,  though 
tion,  it  is  advisable  to  ^ve  the  following  the  seat  of  that  disease  is  different.  How- 
medicine  : — Take  ever,  they  may  both  be  treated  alike.  When 
Saline  draught,  the  patient  is  tolerably  strong,  and  the 
Camphor  mixture,  of  each  six  drachms ;  symptoms  moderate,  he  should  take  a  hot 
Tartarized  antimony,  sixth  of  a  grain ;  oath,  and  continue  in  it  from  fifteen  to 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm.  twenty  minutes ;  to  he  repeated  two  or 
Mix  them  as  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  three  times  a  week.    After  having  taken 
four  hours.  a  few  baths,  the  affected  part  should  he 
^ther,  as  the  spiritus  setheris  compos.,  pumped  upon  without  bathing,  by  which 
or  Hoffinan's  liquor,  will  be  preferable  to  the  pain  and  the  swelling  are  likely  to  ahate. 
opium  in  cases  where  there  is  restlessness.  Should  this  not  be  the  result  after  several 
If  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  disease  to  repetitions,  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
assume  a  malignant  form,  it  will  be  best  painful  part.    When  the  blister  is  healed, 
to  give  the  bark  in  powder,  or  in  decoc-  the  batmng  or  pumping  may  be  resumed, 
tion,  if  the  stomach  cannot  bear  the  for-  If  the  nerves  are  much  excited  by  the 
mer,  together  with  the  muriatic  acid  and  bath,  or  a  prol^e  sweating  is  excited  hy 
wine.  it,  cinchona  bark,  with  aromatics,  will  he 
Potassse  subcarbonas  and  lemon  juice,  advisable ;  but  fever  should  most  particu- 
taken  in  separate  draughts  immediately  larly.be  prevented, 
after  each  other,  would  also  be  beneficial.  SCURVY.  (Scobbxjtds.)     This  com- 
The  following  gargle  may  be  made  use  plaint  manifests  itself  by  a  bleeding  of  the 
of: — Take  gums,  and  spots  of  different  colours  on  the 
'   Barley  water,  seven  ounces ;  skin,  for  the  most  part  livid. 
Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce ;  Symptoms, — The  scurvy  comes  on  gra- 
Oxy genated  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm ;  dually,  with  heaviness,  weariness,  depres- 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce.  sion  of  the  spirits,  anxiety,  and  consider- 
Mix  them,  and  use  them  as  a  gargle.  able   debility.     Li   the  progress  of  the 
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disease,  the  countenance  becomes  sallow  K  costiveness  should  prevail  daring  the 
and  bloated,  and  the  respiration  hurried,  coarse  of  the  disease,  it  could  be  removed 
the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  gums  by  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  tamarinds, 
spongy  and  swollen,  and  bleed  on  the  with  a  little  of  the  potassae  supertartras. 
slightest  touch ;  the  breath  is  very  oifen-  In  order  fully  to  strengthen  the  system, 
sive,  and  livid  spots  appear  on  different  the  patient  should  put  himself  under  a 
parts  of  the  bodjr.  Severe  wandering  course  of  cinchona  bark,  mineral  acids, 
pains  are  felt,  particularly  at  night.  The  and  other  tonics,  as  directed  under  the 
urine  is  scanty,  and  the  pulse  small  and  head  of  Indigestion  ;  he  should  breathe 
frequent,  and  at  last  the  jmnts  become  a  pure,  temperate,  and  dry  air,  take  dail^ 
swollen  and  stiff.  exercise,  use  a  nutritive  diet  of  fresh  ani- 
Causes, — ^Indolence,  confinement,  want  mal  and  vegetable  food,  and  lead  a  life  of 
of  exercise,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  sadness,  great  regularity  and  temperance, 
salt  or  putrified  food,  and  foul  water,  or  SMALL-FOX  (Vabioi^a..)  Thiserap- 
the  prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture.  It  tion  consists  of  red  pimples  on  different 
is  sometimes  produced  by  over-fittigue.  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  fever,  and 
Treatment. — ^Two  ounces  of  nitre  dis-  is  very  contagious.  It  consists  of  three 
solved  in  one  quart  of  vinegar :  half  an  different  stag^  the  eruptive,  the  matura- 
ounce  of  the  solution  taken  two  or  three  tive,  and  the  scabbing, 
times  a  day,  is  a  remedy  much  recom-  Symptoms,  —  The  eruption  generally 
mended.  This  medicine  keeps  the  bowels  makes  its  appearance  about  the  third  or 
open,  and  increases  the  discharge  of  urine,  fourth  day  after  the  first  seizure ;  it  shews 
whereby  the  skin  becomes  more  agreeable  itself  first  in  little  red  spots  on  the  fiice, 
to  the  touch,  the  chilliness  is  changed  to  an  neck,  and  breast,  which  continue  to  in- 
agreeable  warmth,  and  the  pulse  acquires  crease  in  number  and  size  for  three  or 
steadiness  and  strength,  and  the  sidlow-  four  days.  The  eruption  is  commonly 
ness  and  gloom  of  the  countenance  gra-  preceded  by  a  redness  in  the  eyes,  a  sore- 
dually  changes,  and  becomes  clear  and  ness  in  the  throat,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
cheerful.  By  degrees  the  inflammation  and  loins;  weariness  and  fiuntness,  and 
of  the  mouth  and  nose  subsides,  the  gums  alternate  fits  of  chilliness  and  heat,  toge- 
heal  and  get  firm,  and  the  lower  extremi-  ther  with  thirst,  nausea,  and  a  quick  pu^e. 
ties  lose  their  livid  hue,  and  become  less  In  the  small-pox  which  assumes  a  con- 
painful  and  more  flexible,  and  at  last  health  fluent  form,  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
returns.  eruption  is  much  more  violent  than  in  that 
However,  in  the  course  of  this  treat-  where  the  pustules  are  distinct;  being 
ment,  should  any  peculiar  symptoms  arise,  usually  attended  with  great  anxiety,  thirst, 
they  will  require  additional  remedies,  vomitmg,  a  frequent  and  contracted  pulse, 
Thus,  pains  in  the  abdomen  will  be  best  and  often  with  delirium.  In  in&nts,  con- 
allayed  byx)piates ;  oppression  at  the  chest  vulsive  fits  are  also  likely  to  occur,  which 
by  blisters ;  contractions  of  the  hams  and  are  then  the  forerunners  of  great  danger, 
calves  of  the  legs,  by  the  parts  being  Where  the  pustules  are  perfectly  dis- 
fomented  with  warm  vmegar  and  water,  tinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  the 
and  by  poultices  and  nictions.  The  suppuration  may  take  place  about  the 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  looseness  of  eighth  or  ninth  day ;  but  when  they  run 
the  teeth  may  be  remedied  by  washing  much  into  each  other,  the  suppuration  is 
the  mouth  frequently  with  the  following  not  completed  till  some  days  sureer. 
gargle : — Take  As  the  eruption  advances,  the  &ce  be- 
(^mpound  infusion  of  roses,  six  ounces ;  comes  very  much  swelled,  and  in  the  con- 
Alum,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  fluent  form  of  the  disease  the  eyelids  are 
Honey,  two  drachms.  closed  up ;  and  in  children,  looseness  pre- 
Mix  them  for  a  gargle.  Or,  take  vails  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  six  ounces ;  pimples  in  this  latter  form  never  rise  to 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  an  eminence,  being  usually  flattened  in, 
half;  and  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  instead 
Muriatic  acid,  from  twelve  to  twenty  of  being,  as  in  the  other,  of  a  yellow,  in- 
drops.  clines  to  a  brown  colour. 
Mix  them  for  a  gargle.  About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the 
Foul  ulcers  are  to  be  healed  by  being  swelling  of  the  face  begins  to  subside;  the 
washed  either  with  lemon  juice,  or  a  tine-  hands  and  feet  then  begin  to  swell,  and 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  myrrh  about  the  same  time  the  vesicles  break, 
and  cinchona  bark.  and  pour  out  a  liquor  that  forms  into 
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brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  when  they  and  blisters  to  different  parts  of  the  body ; 

611  off,  leave  deep  pits  behind  them ;  and  camphor,  ammonia,  musk,  and  aromatics, 

when  the  pustules  have  flown  much  into  will  prove  useful  remedies,  as  will  also 

each  other,  they  scar  the  &ce  very  consi*'  the  warm  bath, 

derably .  The  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  mouth 

Treatment, — ^When  a  person  who  has  and  throat  will  be  assisted,  and  the  parts 
never  had  the  small-pox  is  attacked  with  be  defended,  by  giving  barley  water,  or 
symptoms  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  linseed  tea,  as  a  drink;  but  should  the 
msease  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  he  ought  secretion  become  thick  and  viscid,  the  fol- 
to  be  immediately  debarred  from  animal  lowing  emetic  might  be  given : — ^Take 
food,  impregnate  his  drink  with  cooling  Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  and  a 
acids,  keep  his  body  open  with  gentle  half; 
laxatives,  and  more  particularly  be  ex-  Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 
posed  to  a  cool  air.    It  is  inconceivable  Oxymel  of  squiU,  half  an  ounce, 
how  refreshing  it  proves  to  the  patient,  Mix  tiiem  for  a  draught, 
and  how  suddenly  all  the  symptoms  be-  Added  to  this,  the  following  gargle 
come  moderated,  if  there  is  a  free  ventila-  should  also  be  used : — ^Take 
tion  of  air.    The  temperature  oi  the  pa-  Compound    infusion    of  roses,    seven 
tient*s  chamber  should  be  such,  that  he  ounces; 
may  always  feel  rather  a  sensation  of  cold,  Honey,  half  an  oimce. 
though  not  actually  chilly.    He  ought  to  Mix  them  for  a  gargle, 
lie  upon  a  mattress,  covered  only  with  a  Determination  to  the  head  or  chest  re- 
few  bed  clothes,  a  feather  bed  being  apt  quires  blisters,  foot-bathing,  and  sinapisms 
to  occasion  too  much  heat.  to  the  feet. 

When  the  fever  first  comes  on,  the  If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  there  should 
stomach  is  in  some  cases  disordered,  and  be  a  suppression  of  urine,  it  may  be  re- 
nausea  or  vomiting  is  apt  to  arise ;  in  lieved  by  making  the  patient  walk  bare- 
order  to  obviate  this,  it  vml  be  proper  to  footed  several  times  across  the  floor,  and 
give  a  gentle  emetic,  and  a  little  chamo-  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  legs.   Should 
mile  tea  after  it.    Where  costiveness  pre-  these  means  fSdl,  those  remedies  must  be 
vails,  a  little  Epsom  salts,  or  a  clyster,  is  applied  which  have  been  indicated  under 
to  be  employed.     When  convulsive  fits  the  peculiar  head  of  this  disease, 
attack  children  a  short  time  previous  to  Obstinate  vomiting,  which  may  prove 
the  eruption,  cool  air  should  be  freely  ad-  very  dangerous,  will  be  removed  by  the 
mitted  to  the  child,  but  if  the  fits  are  fre-  following  remedies : — ^Take 
quently  repeated,   with    some   violence,  ,    Aerated  potass,  one  scruple ; 
opium  ought  to  be  given  in  proportion  to  Cinnamon  water,  ten  drachms ; 
the  age  of  the  child.    About  five  drops  of  Tincture  of  opium,  eight  drops; 
the  tinctura  opii  will  be  the  dose  for  a  Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm, 
child  of  a  year  old,  eight  drops  for  one  of  Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  given 
two  years,  and  so  forth.  every  fourth  hour,  with  a  table-spoonrol  of 

When  a  degree  of  sore  throat  is  present,  lemon  juice,  during  the  ^ervescence. 
gargles,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  steam,  Where  there  is  a  propensity  to  sweat- 
are  to  be  used.  ing,  a  cool  regimen  will  be  necessary. 

Where  the  pustules  contain  a  thin  wa-  In  order  td  prevent  the  face  from  being 

tery  fluid,  and  when  there  is  at  the  same  marked,  it  maybe  nsefrd  to  bathe  it,  three 

time  great  soreness,  loss  of  strength,  and  or  four  times  a  day,  with  warm  milk  and 

lowness  of  pulse,  the  cinchona  bark  should  water,  and,  on  the  seventh  day,  to  apply 

be  ^ven  in  great  doses,  frequently  re-  over  its  whole  surfiice  a  madk,  made  of 

peated.    In  order  to  assist  the  effects  of  fine  cambric,  thinly  spread  with  a  soft 

the  bark,  a  liberal  use  of  the  wine  whey  liniment  composed  of  olive  oil,  white  wax, 

ought  to  be  had  recourse  to.  and  prepared  lard,  so  as  to  exclude  the 

If  in  the  confluent  small-pox  the  pus-  external  air ;  the  application  to  be  re- 

tules  are  filled  with  a  bloody  water,  the  newed  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

cinchona  bark  must  be  taken,  joined  with  In  both  sorts  of  smail-pox,  tne  patient*s 

wine  and  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  strength  must  be  supported  by  food  of  a 

and  the  muriatic.  light,  nutritive  nature,  such  as  panada, 

If  the  eruptions,  after  having  made  their  bread-pudding,  preparations  of  sago,  ar- 
appearance,  disappear  sudden!}^,  then,  be-  row-nxit,  roasted  apples,  &c.  For  common 
sides  a  free  use  of  wine  whey,  cataplasms  drink  he  may  take  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  water,  slightly  acidulated,  and  now  and 
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then  a  little  wine  whey.    If  the  fever        Confection  of  the  red  rose,  one  ounce ; 
which  accompanies  the  disease  is  of  a        Boiling  water,  half  a  pint ; 
typhoid  nature,  a  liberal  use  of  wine,  with        Diluted  sulphuric  acio,  one  drachm, 

other  stimulants,  and  tonics,  will  be  ne-  Mix  them  for  a  gargle.    Or,  take 
cessary.  Barley-water,  six  ounces ; 

SORE  THROAT.  (Ctnanchs  Ton-        Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce ; 
8ILLABIS.)    In  this  disorder  the  iniiam-        Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  forty-five  drops, 

mation  principally  occupies  the  glands,  Mix  them. 

but  it  often  extends  through  the  whole        Frequently  inhaling  the  vapour  arising 

throat,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  speech,  re-  from  warm  water,  mixed  v^th  some  vine- 

spiration,  and  de&^lutition  of  the  patient.  gar,  will  much  assist  the  effect  of  the 

Symptoms. — These  manifest  themselves  gargles. 
by  a  dUficulty  of  swallowing  and  breath-        Putrid    Sore  Throat.    (Ctnanchr 
log,  accompanied  by  a  redness  and  tumour  Maxigna.)     This  sort  of  sore  throat  ma- 
in one  or  both  of  the  glands ;  dryness  of  nifests  itself  by  white  specks  covering 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  great  ulcers,  appearing  in  ^e  uuoat,  together 
pains  in  the  affected  parts,  hoarseness  of  with  great  debihty  of  the  system,  and  an 
the  voice,  a  frequent,  but  difficult,  excre-  eruption  on  the  skin, 
tion  of  mucus,  and  some  slight  degree  of       Symptoms, — The    putrid    sore   throat 
fever.    However,  as  the  disease  advances,  usually  comes  on  with  cold  shiverings, 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  succeeded 
becomes  greater,  the  speech  is  very  indis-  by  heat,  restlessness,  thirst,  debility,  and 
tinct,  the  dryness  of  the  throat  and  the  oppression  at  the  chest ;  the  face  looks 
thirst  increase,  the  tongue  swells  and  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  red,  a  stif&iess  is 
covered  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the  pulse  is  perceived  in  the  neck,  with  a  hurried  re- 
full,  hard,  and  frequent.  When  the  symp-  spiration,  hoarseness  of  voice,  and  sore- 
toms  are  very  considerable,  the  eyes  are  ness  in  the  throat.    After  a  short  time 
inflamed,  and  the  cheeks  red  and  swollen,  the  breath  becomes  offensive,  the  tongue 
Causes, — These  are  usually  exposure  to  is  covered  with  a  thick  brown  fiir,  and 
cold,  wearing  damp  clothes,  sitting  in  wet  the  inside  of  the  lips  is  beset  with  vesicles, 
rooms,  or  getting  wet  in  the  feet,  or  coming  containing  an  acrid  matter.    Upon  in- 
suddenly  out  of  a  heated  and  crowded  spection  into  the  throat,  a  number  of 
room  into  the  open  air.    It  may  also  be  sloughs,  between  a  light  ash  and  a  dark 
brought  on  by  violent  exertions  of  the  brown  colour,  are  to  be  observed.    From 
voice,    blowing    wind    instruments,    or,  the  first  attack  of  the  complaint,  there  is 
^%)  by  the  suppression  of  accustomed  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  with  a 
evacuations.  small  irregular  pmse,  and  the  fever  in- 
Treaiment. — li  the  inflammation  is  con-  creases  in  the  evening.    About  the  second 
siderable,  several  leeches  should  be  ap-  or  third  day  large  patches,  of  a  dark  red  co- 
plied  under  the  ears.    The  taking  of  an  lour,  make  their  appearance  about  the  face 
emetic  ^t  the  beginning  of  the  disease  and  neck,  which  by  degrees  become  dis- 
often  proves  very  useful.  persed  over  every  part  of  the  body.  As  the 
In  order  to  assist  in  removing  the  in-  sloughs  in  the  throat  spread,  they  generally 
flammation,  gentle  evacuations  fr^m  the  become  of  a  darker  colour,  and  tne  whole 
intestines,  by  means  of  opening  medicines,  throat  is  soon  covered  with  thick  sloughs, 
should  be  talcen  occasionally.    Saline  pur-  which,  when  they  fall  off,  discover  deeply 
gatives,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  or  calo-  seated  ulcers. 

mel  with  jalap,  will  be  beneficial.  Causes. — The  putrid  sore  throat  often 

If  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  a  arises  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  or 

blister,  or  cataplasm  of  mustard,  round  the  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  be- 

throat,  or  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  will  comes  epidemical,  attaclung  chiefly  chil- 

most  probably  be  attended  with  a  good  dren,  and  those  of  a  weak  habit.    It  is 

effect.    In   slight  cases  it  will  be  suf-  produced  also  by  contagion,  as  it  is  found 

ficient  to  rub  the  affected  parts,  twice  or  to  run  through  a  family, 
thrice  a  day,  with  the  camphor  liniment.        Treatment. — At  the  beginning  of  the 

putting  a  piece  of  flannel  around  them  disease  it  has  been  found  useful  to  take  an 

after  it.  emetic,  which  always  brings  off  a  quantity 

It  will  be  found  serviceable  to  wash  the  of  acrid  matter.    As  the  disorder  aavances, 

mouth  and  4iuroat  frequently  with  the  fol-  it  will  be  proper  to  take  an  infusion  of 

lowing  gargks : — ^Take  chamomile  flowers,  instead  of  an  emetic. 
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In   order  to  remove  the  acrid  matter  root,  rice,  sago,  and  panada.    The  drink 

from  the  throat,  the  following  gargles  may  ought  to  consist  of  wine-whey,  or  port 

be  used : — Take  wine  neg^s,  acidulated  with  orange  juice, 

Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce ;  or  some  other  acid,  either  vegetable  or 

Decoction  of  barley,  ten  ounces ;  mineral. 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce ;  The  quantity  of  wine  taken  ought  to  be 
Vinegar,  one  ounce.  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
Mix  these  for  a  gargle.     Or,  take  ana  the  degree  of  debility  that  exists,  and 
Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  six  ounces ;  also  to  the  state  of  the  fever. 
Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm ;  The  room  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  half  ventilated,  and  of  a  proper  temperature, 
an  ounce ;  so  as  not  to  be  too  hot  nor  too  cool ;  and 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce.  it  should  be  sprinkled  several  times  a  day 
Mix  them.  with  warm  vinegar,  in  which  some  aro- 
After  washing  the  parts  in  this  manner,  matic  herb  has  been  infused.   Great  clean- 
the  steams  from  warm  vinegar  and  water  liness  is  to  be  observed ;  the  bed  ought 
may  be  received  into  the  throat.  frequently  to  be  changed,  and  the  mouth 
If  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  and  throat  to  be  washed  and  kept  clean. 
fever,  the  following  remedies  should  be  It  will  be  prudent  to  separate  the  sick 
administered : — Take  from  the  rest  of  the  femily,  in  order  to 
Antimonial  powder,  one  to  two  grains ;  avoid  the  contagion.     It  may  also  be  ad- 
Aromatic  confection,  half  a  scruple.  '^visable  to  frimigate  with  muriatic  acid 
Make  them  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  gas. 

three  hours.     Or,  take  SPITTIKG   OF   BLOOD.  (HiEMo- 
Camphorated  mixture,  two  ounces ;  ptysis.)   In  this  complaint  there  \s  a  dis- 
Aromatic  confection,  half  a  drachm  ;  charge  of  blood  of  a  florid  colour,  often 
Wine    of  tartarized    antimony,  forty  also  frothy,  from  the  mouth,  brought  up 
drops ;  with  coughing,  and  preceded  by  a  saltish 
Cinnamon  water,  three  ounces.  taste  in  the  saliva. 
Of  this  mixture  take  a  large  spoonful  Symptoms. — Sometimes  the  spitting  of 
every  third  hour.  blood  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight,  or 
Should  a  looseness  arise  in  the  course  oppression,  at  the  chest,  a  dry,  tickling 
of  the  complaint,  the  following  remedies  cough,  and  a  hard,  jerking  pulse.    At 
ought  to  be  taken  vrithout  delay : — Take  other  times  the  complaint  is  ushered  in 
Aromatic  confection,  one  drachm ;  with  shiverings,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
Chalk  mixture,  two  ounces ;  ties,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  flatulency, 
Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  and  costiveness.     The  blood  which  is  spit 
Tincture   of  opium,   from  twenty  to  up  is  sometimes  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red 
thirty  drops ;  colour;  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and 
Tincture  of  catechu,  one  drachm.  of  a  dark,  or  a  blackish  cast. 
Shake  them,  and  of  the  mixture  give  Causes, — It  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
two  large  spoonftils  every  four  hours.  violent    exertion,   as   running,  jumping, 
It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  last  wrestling,  singing,  speaking  loud,  or  blow- 
stage  of  this  disease,  bleedings  from  the  ing  wind  instruments ;  as  also  by  wounds, 
nose,  mouth,  or  ears  take  place ;   they  plethora,  coughs,  irregular  living,  exces- 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  as  soon  as  pos-  sive  drinking,  or  the  suppression  of  some 
sible;  the  following  will  be  of  use,  by  accustomed  discharge.     It  majr  also  be 
having  tents  dipped  into  it,  and  applying  occasioned  by  breathinc'  air  which  is  too 
it  externally : — Take  much  rarifiea  to  expand  the  lungs. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  one  drachm  and  a  Treatment, — ^The  spitting  of  the  blood 
half;  is  to  be  moderated  by  living  very  abste- 
Alum,  half  a  drachm ;  miously,  by  avoiding  heat,  and  every  kind 
Pure  water,  seven  ounces ;  of  bodily  exertion,  and  bv  employing  the 
Alcohol,  one  ounce.  following  purgatives : — ^l^e 
Mix  them  for  a  wash.  Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 

Through  the  whole  of  the  illness,  the  and  a  half; 

strength  of  the  patient  ought  to  be-  sup-  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  three  drachms, 

ported  with  liquid  nourismnent,  mad6  of  Mix  tlj^em,  and  take  this  draught  twee  in 

vegetables,  such  as  gruel,  barley-water,  the  day. 

and  preparations  of  tapioca,  Indian  arrow-  Besides  this,  a  vegetable  'diet,  with  ice, 
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and  the  following  cooling  remedies,  ought  Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every 

to  be  used : — ^Take    .  six  hours.    Or,  take 
Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce        Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 

and  a  half;  and  a  half ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  fifteen  grains ;  Tincture  of  foxglove,  fifteen  drops ; 

Tincture  oi  opium,  fifteen  drops.  Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  Mx  them  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every 

four  hours.    Or,  take  six  hours. 
Supertartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms ;        K  the  blood  spitting  resists  all  these 

Nitrate  of  potass,  two  drachms.  means,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  blister 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  patient  take  half  a  to  the  chest. 

drachm  of  the  powder  for  a  dose,  dissolved  After  the  complaint  has  been  removed, 
in  a  tea-cupfiU  of  barley-water,  or  cold  every  possible  means  ought  to  be  used  to 
water.  prevent  its  return.  Cooling  purgatives 
Where  the  patient  is  of  a  plethoric  should  be  employed  occasionally ;  the  pa- 
habit,  and  has  a  hard,  jerking  pulse,  bleed-  tient  ought  to  adhere  to  a  moderate  diet, 
ing  from  the  arm  will  be  usefiil,  but  and  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  the 
where  there  are  marks  of  debility,  and  body,  agitations  of  the  mind,  and  all  other 
the  blood  is  of  a  dark  colour,  blood  letting  exciting  causes. 

will  be  improper.  Sailing,  travelling  in  an  easy  carriage, 

"When  file  blood  spitting  is  very  con-  swinging,  and  riding  gently  on  "horseback, 

siderable,  the  following  remedies  should,  will  be  advantageous.     Wbenever  there 

in  addition  to  the  preceding,  be  made  use  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  a  blister  may 

of: — ^Take  be  applied  over  it. 

Powdered  alum,  eight  grams ;  SPLEEN,    INFLAMMATION  OF 

Catechu,  ten  grains ;  THE,  (SpiiBNiTis.)  In  this  disorder  there 

Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  is  an  anxiety  and  straitness  in  the  chest, 

form   a  bolus  which  may  be  token  and  tension  and  pains  on  the  left  side, 

every  four  hours,  together  with  three  sometimes  extending  over  the  whole  ab- 

table-spoon^ls  of  the  domen,  and  into  the  left  shoulder. 

Compound  infusion  of  roses.  Symptoms, — There  is  lassitude  and  loss 

Or,  tak^  of  strength,  watchfulness,  and  sometimes 

Tincture  of  kino,  delirium ;  indigestion,  vomiting  of  green 

Tincture  of  catechu,  of  each  half  an  bilious  matter,  and  sometimes  difficulty  of 

ounce ;  urine,  faintings,  and  bleedings  from  the 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms.  nose ;  but  bloody  vomiting  is  a  peculiar 

Mix  them  well,  and  take  from  thirty  to  symptom. 

forty-five  drops  for  a  dose,  three  or  four        Causes, — ^These  are  more  generally  the 
times  a  day.  same  as  of  other  inflammations  of  the  in- 
K  these  mild  remedies  should  fail,  we  temal  organs ;  but  the  particular  ones  are 
must  then  employ  others  more  powerful : —  long  continued  agues. 
Take  Treatment,' — ^At  the  commencement  of 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  half  a  grain  to  the  disease,  blood  letting  fr^m  the  arm, 
two  OTains ;  purging  frequently  with  the  submuriate 
Gum  kmo,  eight  grains ;  of  mercury,  combined  with  jalap,  and  the 
Opium,  half  a  gram ;  application  of  a  blister  over  or  near  the 
Confection  of  roses,  ten  grains.  affected  part,  vnll  be  advisable.    J£  an 
Mix  them  into  a  bolus,  to  be  given  three  abscess  should  form  itself,  fomentation  and 
times  a  day.    Or,  take  poultices  are  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  en- 
Sulphate  of  copper,  five  grains ;  courage  its  discharge  externally. 
Dissolve  it  in  rose  water,  eight  ounces;       When  the  disease  terminates  either  in 
and  add  enlargement  or  induration,  mercury,  both 
Tincture  of  opium,  sixty  drops.  externally  and  internally,  as  advised  under 
Of  this  mixture  let  the  patient  take  a  the  head  of  Chbonic  Inflammation  of 
large  spoonful  every  four  hours.  the  Liveb,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

Digitalis,  as  retarding  the  pulse,  may       SPRAINS.    These  happen  most  fre- 
be  given  in  t^e  following  manner,  with  quently  in  the  wrists,  knees,  and  ancles, 
probable  advantage : — ^Take  and  are  commonly  occasioned  by  a  slip,  or 
Powdered  purple  foxglove,  six  drachms ;  some  violent  exertion. 
Acetate  of  lead,  two  grains ;  SympUmis. — Sprains  are  generally  pro- 
Tincture  of  opium,  eight  drops.  ductive  of  an  immediate  and  painful  swell- 
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ing.  In  severe  spnuns,  diere  is  often  an  TreatmenL — ^Tfais  consists  in  copious 
instantaneous  effusion,  from  the  rapture  and  repeated  bleedings,  at  an  early  period 
of  some  of  the  small  vessels.  of  the  disease,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Treatment, — In  this  two  objects  are  to  smallness  of  the  pulse,  or  the  state  of  de- 
be  attained ;  the^first,  to  prevent  the  swell-  bility.  After  general  and  local  bleeding, 
ing  from  arriving  at  any  considerable  by  arolying  several  leeches  over  the 
magnitude ;  the  second,  to  remove  the  in-  stomach,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied 
Bammation.  In  order  to  answer  the  first  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  assisted  by 
intuition,  uyplications,  such  as  vinegar,  fomentations  of  the  whole  abdomen,  as 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  lees  of  red  wme,  well  as  by  the  frequent  administradon  of 
may  be  made  use  of.    The  sprained  limb  laxative  clysters. 

may  also  be  plunged  into  very  cold  water,  In  those  cases  where  the  inflammation 

immediately  after  the  accident,  and  before  has  been  produced  in  consequence  of  some 

any  of  these  means  can  be  procured.  acrid  matter  having  been  received  into 

In  order  to  remove  inflammation,  several  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  take  fre- 

leeches  may  be  applied   to  the   tumid  quent  small  draughts  of  some  mild  diluent 

part,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  do  drink,  such  as  cmcken  broth,  linseed  tea, 

not  subside,  they  should  be  applied  again  or  barley-water,  in  which  may  be  dissolved 

the  next  day.  Alter  blood  has  been  drawn  a  small  quantity  of  gum  acacia. 

oS,  or  where  the  accident  is  not  consider-  The  greatest  strictness  should  be  ob- 

able,  a  solution  of  the  plumbi  acetatis  might  served  respecting  diet  during  the  disease, 

be  applied,  by  keeping  linen  cloths  dipped  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 

in  it,  and  applied  to  the  sprained  limb.  When  the  patient  becomes  able  to  retain 

constantly  tm-ough  the  day.    At  night,  a  any  food,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  eat 

-poultice,  consbting  of  oatmeal  and  linseed  anything  but  what  is  of  the  slightest  na- 

meal  mixed  up  with  vinegar,  may  be  put  on.  ture;  and  this  also  but  in  a  very  small 

The  following  will  also  prove  advan-  quantity ;  everything  hard  or  acrid  ought 

tageous : — ^Take  to  be  avoided.    The  legs  and  feet  are  to 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  be  kept  warm,  as  the  application  of  cold  to 

Soap  liniment,  of  each  one  ounce.  them  is  apt  to  effect  the  stomach. 

Mix  them.     Or,  take  Stomach,    Pain    in    thb,   (Gastbo- 

Camphor  liniment,  dtnia.)     Those  who  are  afflicted  with  in- 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  of  each  digestion  often  suffer  this  pain,  and  it 

one  ounce ;  originates  from  an  inactivity  of  the  sto- 

Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce.  mach,  in  consequence  of  wnich  the  ali- 

Mix  them.  ment  runs  into  fermentation,  and  produces 

Should  a  weakness  remain  in  conse-  acid.     To  obtain  a  temporary  relief,  anti- 

quence  of  the  sprain,  the  pumping  of  cold  acids,  alkaline  salts,  or  Seltzer  water,  may 

water  upon  the  part  every  morning,  and  be  taken.    But  in  order  to  procure  per- 

the  wearing  of  a  calico  bandage  for  a  con-  manent  relief,   the  digestion  should   be 

siderable  length  of  time,  will  be  useful.  strengthened  by  the  application  of  a  blis- 

STOMACH,  INFLAMMATION  OF  ter  extemalljr,  and  by  aromatic  bitters  and 

THE,  (Gastritis.)  This  complaint  makes  chalybeates  mternally. 

itself  known  by  a  burning  pain,  heat,  and  The  diet  should  consist  of  such  things 

tension  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  as  do  not  easily  ferment,  such  as  animal 

by  the  increase  of  pain  when  anything  is  food,  shell-fish,  and  biscuit.    Such  per- 

swallowed.  sons  should  be  particularly  careful  in  well 

Symptoms, — These  are,  a  violent  burning  masticating  what  they  eat. 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  great  Flatulency  is  to  be  obviated  by  carmi- 
distention  and  flatulency,  severe  vomiting,  natives,  and  by  a  due  observance  of  the 
especially  after  anything  is  taken,  whether  suggestions  just  given.  A  waistcoat  made 
liquid  or  solid ;  great  thirst,  anxiety,  con-  so  tight  as  slightly  to  compress  the  sto- 
tinual  tossing  of  the  body,  delirium,  and  mach  and  bowels,  might  prove  serviceable, 
a  quick,  hard,  and  contracted  pulse.  K  there  is  felt  any  acute  pain  in  the 
Causes. — These  are,  acrid  substances  of  stomach,  we  must  have  recourse  to  anti- 
various  kinds,  food  of  an  Improper  nature,  spasmodics,  as  ether  and  (^ium,  in  con- 
the  taking  of  large  draughts  of  any  eold  junction  with  stomachic  bitters.  About 
liquor  when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  three  grains  of  the  oxyde  of  bismuth,  with 
exercise;  bystrong  potations  of  spirituous  about  twenty-five  grains  of  gum  traga- 
liquors,  by  external  violence,  and  by  re-  canth,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  may  be 
pelled  exanthemeta,  and  gout.  used  with  advantage. 
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TEETHING.    This  commences,  in  the  If  the  gams  have  become  tumid  anc 

majority  of  children,  between  the  fifth  and  swelled,  so  as  to  create  a  high  degree  o; 

the  eighth  mpnth,  and  continues  to  the  pain,  an  incision  should  be  made,  carriec 

sixteenth,   at  the  least,  but  often  much  down  to  the  tooth, 

longer.    The  two  fore  teeth  of  the  under  The  giving  children  coral,  or  other  hard 

jaw  are  those  which  usually  appear  first,  substances,  to  put  into  their  mouth  during 

and  shortly  after  these  have  appeared,  two  the  period  of  teething,  is  improper.    A 

others  come*out  in  the  upper  one,  exactly  piece  of  crust  of  bread,  or  of  a  sinall  waK 

opposite  to  the  two  former.    "  candle,  may  be  serviceable. 

In  healthy  and  strong  children,  the  K  acidity  prevails  during  teething,  it  h 

teeth  are  cut  soon  and  easily ;  but  in  un-  to  be  obviated  by  magnesia ;  and  if  accom- 

healthy  and  weak  infants,  the  process  is  panied  by  flatulency  and  griping  pains 

both  slow  and  imcerttun.  carraway  seeds,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  th( 

At  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  all  chil-  oleum  anisi,  may  be  mixed  with  the  food 

dren  shed  their  teeth,  in  a  gradual  man-  Pure   air,    proper    exercise,    wholesome 

ner,  and  get  a  fresh  set ;  and  about  the  food,  and  everything  that  has  a  tendency 

age  of  one  and  twenty,  four  more  come  to  promote  general  health,  and  to  guarc 

out.  against  fever,  will  greatly  contribute  tc 

Teething  is  usually  preceded  by,  and  the  child's  passinj^  safely  through  teething 

is  accompanied  with,  various  symptoms  :  THRUSH,   CHRONIC,    (CACHExiii 

the  child  drivels ;  the  gums  swell,  spread,  Aphthosa.)      This   disease   occurs  fre- 

and  become  hot;   there  is  oft;en  a  cir-  guently  among  the  inhabitants    of  the 

cumscribed  redness  in  the  cheeks,  with  West  India  colonies ;  it  also  prevails  w 

eruptions  on  the  skin ;  a  looseness  follows,  those  northern  countries  where  the  cold 

with  gripings,  stools  of  a  green,  pale,  or  is  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  oi 

leaden  blue  colour,  sometimes  mucus,  and  moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a  verj 

often  thick.     The  child  is  peevish,  starts  marshy  nature. 

during  sleep,  and  seems  convulsed  in  par-  Symptoms, — ^The  complaint  shews  itselj 

ticular  parts  of  its  body.    The  child  also  first  by  an  uneasy  sensation  or  burning 

shrieks  oft;en,  and  thrusts  its  fingers  into  heat  in  the  stomach,  which  comes  on  hy 

its  mouth.     The  symptoms  are  sometimes  slow  degrees,  and  increases  gradually  in 

followed  by  a  isough,  difficulty  of  breath-^  violence.   After  some  time,  small  pimples, 

ing,  much  fever,  thirst,  and  convulsions.  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  appeal 

When  the  child's  body  continues  open,  on  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue ;  and 

and  none  of  the  violent  symptoms  ensue,  these  at  length  spread  over  the  whole  in- 

no   bad  consequences    need    be    appre-  side  of  the  mouth,  and  occasion  such  a 

bended.  tenderness  and  rawness  of  the  parts,  that 

It  has  been  observed  that  those  chil-  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a  solid 

dren  in  whom  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  nature,  nor  can  he  receive  any  spirituous 

saliva    suffer    the    least    inconvenience  or  vinous  liquor  into  his  mouth  without 

during  teething,  and  that  such  infants  cut  pain  bein^  excited, 

their  teeth  more  readily  in  winter  than  in  Little  lever  attends  at  first ;  only  there 

summer.     Further,  tlakt  such  children  as  is  some  thirst ;  the  skin  is  always  dry  and 

are  inclined  to  be  lean  cut  their  teeth  rough,  without  the  least  moisture  on  it; 

more  easily  than  those  that  are  fat ;  and  the  countenance  is  of  a  pale  olive  colour, 

those  whose  bowels  are  regularly  open  the  pulse  is  langxdd,  coldness  is  felt  over 

cut  them  the  most  safely  of  all.  the  whole  body,  and  the  urine  is  small  in 

The  symptoms  arising  in  dentition  are  quantity.    The  stools  indicate  a  defective 

often  alleviated  by  looseness;  it  will  there-  biliary  secretion.     After  a  little  time  the 

fore  be  proper  to  encourage  it,  unless  it  symptoms    cease ;    but   sooner   or   later 

runs  to  excess ;  but  where  none  arises,  the  acrid  matter  shews  itself  once  more  in 

gentle  purgatives  ought  to  be  given — such  the  mouth,  Vidth  greater  violence   than 

as  the  sulphate  of  potass,  in  such  doses  as  before. 

to  procure  two  or  three  loose  evacuations  Causes. — ^These  are,  general  relaxation 

in  the  twenty-four  hours.     Fomenting  of  the  system,  exposure  to  cold,  combined 

the  side  of  the  fece  with  a  solution  of  the  with  great  moisture,  obstructed  jperspira- 

extract  of  poppies  in  a  decoction  of  cha-  tion,  and  an  acrimony  of  the  humours, 

momile,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  Elderly  people,  and  persons  with  a  shat- 

may  be  beneficial.    About  a  tea-spoonful  tered  constitution,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

of   the  syrupus  papaveris  is  the  safest  Treatment. —  It  is  advisable  to  begin 

opiate,  in  case  of  necessity.  with  taking  an  emetic ;  and  if  any  acidity 
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prevdls  afterwards,  a  little  magnesia,  or  Ccaues. — ^These  generally  are,  the  ap- 

the  following  mixture,  may  be  taken  with  plication  of  cold  when  the  tooth  is  heated, 

advantage : — ^Take  or  the  application  of  some  acrid  matter. 

Magnesia,  one  drachm ;  "  rhemnatic  affection  of  the  muscles  and 

Pure  water,  five  ounces  and  a  half;  membranes  of  the  jaws;  and,  lastly,  a 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms';  caries  of  the  tooth  itself.    In  some  in- 

Solution  of  ammonia,  one  drachm.  stances  the  caries  appears  upon  the  enamel 

Of  this  mixture  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  tooth ;  in  others,  it  conmiences  in 

occasionally.  the  internal  surface,  or  bony  part,  and  the 

Should  a  looseness  arise,  the  following  external  air  getting  into  &e  cavity,  sti- 

remedies  might  be  employed : — ^Take  mulates  the  nerve,  and  thereby  excites 

Ck>nfection  of  catechu,  two  drachms;  pain. 

Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces ;  Treatment. — The  most  effectual  cure  is 

Tincture  of  kino,  two  drachms ;  *^?  extraction  of  the  carious  tooth,  when 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  **"*  IsA^^r  is  diseased.    In  some  instances 

Of  this  mixture  let  two  or  three  table-  *^®  actual  cauteir  has  been  employed  to 

spoonfuls  be  taken  thrice  a  day.   Or,  take  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve. 

Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces ;  ^,  Where  there  is  an  opening  made  into 

Spirit  of  cinnamon  one  ounce ;  *^®  substwice  of  the  tooth,  the  pain  may 

Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms ;  he  rdieved  by  mtroducmg  cotton  mipreg- 

Tincrture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  "^  ^^^  essentud  oil  of  cloves,  aijeput, 

Mix  them.    The  dose  miy  be  the  same  ^^^^^  aulphunc,  or  other  mmeral  acids; 

as  the  former.  ^'  «  ^  JP"  conjposed  of  opium  and 

-r,    .J     -  1 .      .!_            J.  .        ix.  camphor.    The  whole  of  the  tooth  should 

Besides  tokmgthwe  medioines,  ttepa-  y^  ^^  ^^^  .     ,              .^^, 

tjent  should  dnnk  about  a  pint  a  day  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  closed  up  with  leaf 

lime  water,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  ^^^  „,  j^  lead ;  and  so  it  iaj;  be  pre- 

""  In"  order  to  mitigate  the  pain,  the  ex-  'Z^^  t\}^U^  ^^^^  ^'"°'*" 

,       ^            J   J     ^   J         r~'  nience  to  the  person. 

fcrCm^  S^f "^'  r?m'"^  When  the  Neighbouring  parts  become 

nest  DC  maae  use  oi.      ±o  remove  tne  effected,  however,  or  where  there  is  no 

soreness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the  „«^^„  A^  „«  «««iiU«*;^«  *    *i. 

following  gargle  should  be  used  :-Take  ^^^^^^  ^  it  }  1  ^  *^^  ''^'^*^-^ 

";       o  °  ,  V  « '^ .  **^^  ^  "*"  ,       ■^'^^  consequence  of  the  tooth  havmgno  cavity 

Compound  mfusion  of  roses,  six  ounces ;  in  it,  an  irritation  ought  to  be  produced 

Alum,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  means  of 

Honey,  one  ounce ;          ^  ,     ,    ^^  blisters  appUed  belund  the  ears,  or  by 

Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  fifteen  rubbing  the  jaws  v^rith  the  following  lini- 

<^ops.  ments :— Take 

Mix  them  for  a  garble.     Or,  take  «.         ,.  .        .    « 

Sulphate  of  z£c,  ten  gmis ;  Or^°*'               of  ammonia,  one  ounce. 

Rose  water,  eight  ounces ;  ur,  taKe 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce.  Cami)horated  spirits,  one  oulice ; 

Mix  them  oolution  of  ammonia,  three  drachms ; 

In  mild"  cases,  a  decoction  of  cinchona  mJ^S^  "^  "^  bergamot,  fifteen  drops, 

bark,  with  subcarbonate  of  soda,  taken  rr<i.          .            a          -, 

internally,  is  often  of  much  advantage.  "®  P«f*^  ^^  afterwards  to  be  kept 

The  diet,  in  this  complaint,  should  only  warm  with  flannel, 
consist  of  things  which  are  Ught  and  nu-  ^  ^^^  rheumatic  toothache,  to  which 
tritive— as  milk,  jellies,   preparations  of  s^™®  persons  ^e  subject,  under  a  parti- 
barley,   sago,    rice,   Indian    arrow-root,  f^^r  state  of  the  atmosphere,  a  piece  of 
plantams,    bananas,    &c.      Lime    water,  hnt  should  be  applied  to  the  most  pamful 
mixed  with  milk,  may  be  used  for  ordi-  E?^  ^PF<*  ^  ***©  foUowmg  tmcture  :— 
nary  drink.    It  may  be  better  to  abstain  ^^^  ^                                      -    , 
from  wines,   spirits,  and  fermented  li-  Pellitory    of    Spain,    powdered,    ten 
quors.    Bitters  will  serve  to  restore  the  drachms ; 
health.  Rectified  spirit,  one  pint. 

TOOTHACHE,  (Odontaixsia.)  This  Let  them  infuse  for  ten  days,  then  add 

qomplaint  consists  in  an  acute'pain  in  one  Camphor,  one  ounce ; 

or  more  of  the  teeth,  generally  in  one,  Oil  of  rosemary,  half  a  drachm ; 

and  from  that  it  is  diffused  over  the  ad-  Tincture  of  opium,  two  diachms. 

jacent  parts.  Mix  them. 
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This  is  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  Peppermint  water, 

occasion  msLV  require.  Camphor  mixture,  of  each  two  ounces 

One  of  the  following  pills  held  in  the  and  a  half; 

mouth  till  dissolved  may  prove  beneficial:  Spirit  of  sulphur  aether,  one  drachm 

— ^Take  and  a  half; 

Powdered    pellitory    of    Spain,  .  one  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  half 

drachm ;  ,    an  ounce. 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a  sufficiency.  Mix  them.    The  dose  to  be  two  table- 
Mix  them,  and  form  twelve  pills  there-  sp^onfuls.    O^  take 
£^Qm  Infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 

The    best  means   for  preserving  the  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms ; 

teeth  are,  to  wash  them  every  mommg  Spirit  of  pimento,  of  each  two  drachms; 

with  a  soft  brush,  or  a  piece  of  sponge,  Compound  spmt  of  lavender,  half  a 

dipped  in  clear  water;  also  by  making  .«    ??*^        j  x  i     xi.-    j        i..  .1. 

u^  of  the  following  powder:— Take  Mix  Aem,  and  take  this  draught  three  or 

Tj  1     A          .  four  times  a-day. 

Bole  Armemc,      ,      ,  ^       ,     ,  When  costiveness  prevaUs,  the  foUow- 

Burnt  hartshorn,  of  each  two  drachms ;  ^    ^j    ^er  should  be  admiSstered,  and 

M«  them  for  tooth  powder  be^fre^uently  repeated:-Take 

If  the  person^  is  of  a  scorbatic  habit,  ^^^  {^^^  ^^^  j^l^ 

and  the  gums  mcbne  to  softness,  they  chamonnle  flowers,  half  an  ounc^ ; 

are  to  be  washed  with  the  foUowmg :-  p^  ^^^^  ^^^  p/^  and  a  half. 

^    i.        jf-n       •     V    1    i^  Boil  them  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 

Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  ^^^^^^  ^           3^^  i'J  ^^  ^^ 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce.  Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ; 

Mix  tnem.  qjI  ^^  turpentine,  from  two  drachms  to 

TYMPANY,    (Ttmpasttes.)      This  half  an  ounce  ; 

disease  consists  in  a  violent  distention  "Mix  them  for  a  clyster, 

either  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the  cavity  of  Jn  case  this  fefls  in  producing  evacua- 

the  abdomen,  by  wind.  tions,  tiie  foUowingmore  active  purgatives 

Symptoms,  —  The  disease   comes   on  must  be  taken  :— Take 

sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  it  is  pre-  Compound    tincture    of    senna,    one 

ceded  by  great  flatulency  and  a  frequent  ounce ; 

expulsion  of  air  upvvards  and  downwards.  Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms, 

attended  with  cholic  pain.     The  urine  Mit  them  as  a  purgative  draught.    Or, 

\&  at  first  not  altered  either  in  quantity  or  take 

quality,  but  in  the  advanced  state  of'^the  Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  fifteen 

disease   a   change  takes  place   in   both  grains; 

respects.  Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

The  body^  is  usually  very  costive,  the  Oil  of  carraway,  a  sufficiency  to  form 

appetite  is  impaired,    thirst,  heat,    and  the  mass : 

general  emaciation  follows.  ^  Which  is  to  be  divided  into  four  pills,  to 

Causes. — ^It  sometimes  arises  from  the  be  taken  at  once, 

sudden  suppression  of  a  looseness,  or  in  in  order  to  excite  the  action  of  the  dis- 

consequence  of  fever;  or,  again,  by  the  tended  intestines, cold  substances,  such  as 

sudden  drying  up  of  long-continued  dis-  iced  water,  or  snow,  might  at  the  same 

charges,  from  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  the  time  be  applied  to  the  belly ;  after  which, 

use  of  crude,  vegetable  aliment;  lastly,  the. abdomen  is  to  be  tied  roimd  with  a 

also  from  an  erosion  of  the  intestines.  close  bandage.    It  is  also  likely  that  fric- 

Treatment, — When  the  wind  is  confined  tions  vdth  turpentine  oil,  or  the  camphor 

within  the  intestines,  the  following  reme-  liniment,  might  ^ord  some  relief;  and 

dies  may  be  made  use  of  with  benefit : —  the  application  of  a  blister  may  even  be 

Take                                  ^  tried,  u  these  means  fidl. 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,     ^  During  the  continuance  of  the  com- 

Extract  of  gentian,  of  each  ten  grains ;  plaint,  only  such  alhnents  as  are  least 

Oil  of  aniseed,  five  drora;  apt  to  prove  flatulent  should  be  taken. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a  sufficiency  to  form  Mineral  acids,  and  small  quantities  of  ar- 

a  bolus :  dent  spirit,  will  be  beneficial. 
Which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours, 

witii  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  following  ULCER,  (Ulcus.)    These  generally 

mixture  : — Take  proceed  from  some  external  injury,  such 
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as  a^wound  or  bruise)  or  they  arise  in  and  acute  pains  in  the  loins.    When  a 

consequence    of  inflammation,  or  some  stone  in  the  bladder  is  the  cause,  the 

other  disease.  stream  of  water  discharged  will  be  divided 

Treatment. — To  sweeten  fetid  and  foul  into  two. 
ulcers,  and  to  dispose  them  to  granula-        Causes, — The  causes  which  gire  rise 

tion,  a  poultice,  composed  of  half  a  pound  to  these  diseases  are,  an  inflammation  of 

of  the  common  farinaceous  cataplasm,  and  the  urethra,  sores  or  inflammations  of  the 

two  ounces  of  wood  charcoal,  well  mixed  parts,  considerable  enlargements  of  the 

together,  often  proves  beneficial.    Carrots  haemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of  indu- 

boiled  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  rated  fieces  in  the  rectum,  spasms  at  the 

then  mashed  into  a  pulp,  so  as  to  form  a  neck  of  the  bladder,  exposure  to  cold,  the 

poultice  of  a  proper  consistence,  are  also  absorption  of  canthariaes,  applied  exter- 

used  with  similar  efficacy.    The  power  of  nally,  or  taken  internally,  excess  in  drink- 

these  poultices  will  be  much  increased  if  ing  either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors, 

the  ulcerated  parts  are  well  washed  or  and,  fastly,  gout. 

fomented  with  the  liquor  in  which  the        Treatmemt. — Where  there  is  inflamma- 

carrots  have  been  boiled.  tion,  accompanied    by  great    irritation, 

When  an  ulcer  is  of  recent  appear-  all  straining  to   expel  urine   should  be 

ance,  it  ought  to  be  healed  up  as  soon  as  avoided,  and  the  organ  should  be  voided 

possible.    If  the  granulations  arise  above  every  six  hours,  by  introducing  the  elastic 

the  level  of  the  skin,  sulphate  of  copper  gum  catheter,  washing  it  out  afterwards 

may  be  used  to  repress  them,  and  to  leave  with  some  tepid  water,  injected  through 

the  sur&ce  more  ready  for  granulation.  the  catheter  by  means  of  a  gum  bottle 

For  such  ulcers  as  are  of  long  standing,  properly  fitted  thereto, 
and  where  the  whole  health  is  vitiated,  it        Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 

will  be  necessary  to  administer  internal  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  opiates,  in 

remedies  in  addition  ;  such  as  the  com-  combination  with  the  following  remedies, 

posed  pilul.  hydrarg.  submur.,  a  solution  will  be  useful : — Take 
of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  a  de-        Mucila^  of  gum  acacia,  one  ounce ; 
coction  of  the  woods.  Olive  oil,  two  drachms. 

For  the  cure  of  foul  ulcers  of  seamen,  Let  them  be  well  mixed  in  a  marble  mor- 

warm  cataplasms  and  greasy  applications  tar,  and  then  add 
are  mostly  serviceable  ;  but  diluted  rum        Spirit  of  ni^c  aether,  one  drachm  ; 
or  brandy,  weak  solutions  of  the  nitrate        Tmctnre  of  opium,  fifteen  drops ; 
of  silver,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  are        Fennel  water,  half  an  ounce. 

preferable.    Lemon  juice  is  also  strongly  Mix  them  for  a  draught.    Or,  take 
recommended  against    scorbutic    ulcers.        Acetate  of  potass,  one  scruple; 
The  dressings  ^ould  be  removed  twice        Fennel  water,  eleven  drachms ; 
a-day ;  and  a  tight  and  well  applied  ban-        Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops ; 
dage  of  calico  will  much  assist  the  cure.  Syrup  of  marshmallow,  two  drachms. 

The  parts  should  be  first  cleared  of  that  Mix  them  for  a  draught, 
hair  which  is  sometimes  found  in  consi-        Besides  these  remedies,  the  following 

derable  quantities  upon  the  le^,  by  means  clysters  should  be  frequently  adminis- 

of  a  razor,  that  none  of  the  dischsffges,  by  tered : — Take 
being  retained,  may  become  acrid  and        Balsam  of  copaiba,  two  drachms ; 
inflame  the  skin ;  and  also  that  the  dress-        Yolk  of  eg^^  a  sufficiency, 

ing  may  be  removed  with  ease  at  each  Then  add 
time  of  its  removal.  Compound  decoction  of  maishmallows, 

URINE,  DIFFICULTY  OF  VOID-  eleven  ounces  ; 

ING  IT,  (Ischuria,  bt  Dtsueia.)    K       Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce ; 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  making  water.        Tincture  of  opium,  from  ^^j  to  eighty 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  voiding  drops. 

it,  it  is  called  dysuria,  or  strangury ;  and  Mix  them  for  a  clyster.     Or,  take 
when  there  is  a  total  suppression  of  urine.        Thin  decoction  of  starch,  six  ounces ; 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ischuria.  Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce ; 

Symptoms, — ^In  dysuria,  there  is  a  fre-        Wine  of  opium,  fifty  drops, 

quent  mclination  to  make  water,  attended  Mix  them  for  a  clyster, 
with  a  heating  pain,  together  with  a  sense        Injecting  tepid  water  into  the  bladder 

of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  itself  in  similar  cases,  by  the  apparatas 

If  stones  of  the  kidneys  be  the  cause,  it  before  mentioned,  will  aliso  afford  great 

is  accompanied  with  nausea,  vomiting,  relief  in  such  cases.     Throwing  a  Uttle 
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cold  water  on  the  thighs  has  sometimes  Some  assert 'that  the  reason  why  ehil- 

enabled  the  person  to  pass  urine  in  a  tole-  dren  pass  their  urine  in  bed  is  owing  to 

rable  stream,  af%er  it  has  been  suppressed,  their  sleeping  on  their  backs.     However, 

In  case  the  foregfoing  remedies  should  it  is  generally  removed  vsith  difficulty  in 

prove  unsuccessful,  the  following  clyster  young  persons.      The  application  of  a 

should  be  had  recourse  to : — ^Take  blister  to  the  loins,  and  ii  this  &il,  a  few 

Common  tobacco,  from  half  a  drachm  drops  of  the  tinctura.  cantharidis,  taken 

to  one  drachm ;  morning   and  night,  will  prove  useful. 

Warm  water,  ten  ounces.  Topical  cold  bathing  and  electricity  will 

After  half  an  bourns  infusion,  strain  off  assist  in  the  cure, 
the  liquor  for  a  clyster. 

Due  caution,  however,  must  be  ob-  VOMITING  OF  BLOOD,  (BLema- 

served  in  repeating  this  clyster,  on  ac-  tebubsis.)   This  complaint  manifests  itself 

count  of  the  great  depressions    of   the  by  a  sense  of  weight,  pain,  or  anxiety,  in 

powers  of  life  which  tobacco  clysters  are  the  region  of  the  stomach.    It  is  not  ac- 

apt  to  produce.  companied  by  any  cough,  and  is  dis- 

Should  even  the  tobacco  clyster  fail  in  charged  in  a  great  quantity,  and  of  a 

procuring  the  desired  effect,  tiie  tinctura  dark  colour,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 

ferri  muriatici  should  be  t&ken  in  doses  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach, 

of  ten  drops,  and  be  repeated  every  ten  Causes, — ^Vomiting  of  blood  may  be 

minutes,  till  some  effect  is  obtained.  occasioned  by  anything  received  into  the 

If  the  disease  is  of  a  chronic  nature,  stomach,  which  either  stimulates  it  vio- 

camphor,  taken  in  the  following  combina-  lently,  or  wounds  it.      It  may  also  be 

tion,   has  been   found   advantageous : —  caused  by  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 

Take  thing  which  is  able  to  make  the  blood 

Camphor,  five  grains ;  flow  much  into  this  organ ;  or,  lastly,  by 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  from  half  a  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  spleen, 

grain  to  one  man ;  Treatment. — Some  oleum  ricini  should 

Opium,  one  gram ;  be  given,  now  and  then,  in  order  to  ob- 

Confection  of  orange,  a  sufficiency  to  viate  costiveness.   The  following  remedies 

form  a  bolus :  are  also  much  recommended : — Take 

Which  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day.     Or,  Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce ; 

take  Yolk  of  ^^^y  a  sufficiency. 

Camphor,  from  six  to  ten  grains.  Let  them  be  mixed  in  a  marble  mortar. 

Dissolve  it  in  and  then  add, 

Fresh  cow*8  milk,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Pennyroyal  water,  one  ounce ; 

And  add,  Pure  water,  five  ounces  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops.  Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Mix  them.    This  draught  is  to  be  taken  Tincture  of  opium,  sixty  drops. 

evCTv  three  hours.  Of  this  mixture  let  three  large  spoonfuls 

When  the  disease  is  already  advanced,  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

watery  mucilaginous  drinks   should  be  The  application  of  a  blister  to  the  ab- 

taken  ;  and  the  bladder  should  be  washed  domen  is  also  sometimes  attended  with  a 

out  once  or  tvvdce  a-day,  with  about  half  good  effect. 

a  pint  of  tepid  water,  thrown  in  through  When  the  disease  is  but    moderate, 

an  elastic  gum  catheter,  having  a  bottle  small  doses  of  opium  should  be  repeated 

of  the  same  composition  affixed  to  it,  the  two  or  three  times  a-day;  and  the  patient 

bowels  being  at  the  same  time  kept  open,  should  at  the  same  time  be  confined  to  food 

The  following  pill  should  also  be  made  of  a  light  nutritive  nature,  as  also  take 

use  of: — Take  some  cool  acidulated   beverage  for  his 

Opium,  three  grains ;  ordinary  drink. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  four  grains.  K  obstruction  in  the  liver  or  spleen  is 
Make  them  into  a  pill,  and  insert  it  up  the  cause  of  the  disease,  then  the  remedies 
the  anus,  together  v^th  clysters  of  warm  indicated  under  these  heads  must  be  re- 
water,  sorted  to. 

Ubins,  Incontinency    of,    (Enueb- 

818.)   This  disorder  is  generally  produced,  WATEE  BRASH,  (Pyrosis.)    This 

either  by  a  relaxation  or  a  paralytic  affec-  disorder  consists  of  a  thin,  watery,  or 

tion  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  or  glairy  fluid  being  discharged  from  the 

from  some  irritating  substance  contained  stomach,  and  a  burning  heat  being  at  the 

in  its  cavity.  same  time  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
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Symptoms, — ^The  fits  of  the  water-brash  Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  one  grain  or 

usufulj  come  on  in  the  morning  and  fore-  two  grains ; 

noon,  when  the  stomach  is  yet  empty.  Powder  of  ginger,  three  grains ; 

The  person  first  perceives  a  pain  at  the  Submuriate  of  mercury,  half  a  grain  to 

pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a  sense  of  con-  two  grains. 

striction,  which  is  usually  much  increased  Mix  them,    and  divide  them  into  four 

when  in  an  erect  posture.    The  pain  is  doses,  of  which  let  the  child  take  one 

afterwards  followea  by  eructations,  and  each  night,  or  every  other  night, 

the  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity  Flannel  worn  next  to  tiie  sidn,  worsted 

of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  has  some-  stockings,  and  every  precaution  against 

times  an  acid  taste,  but  is  sometimes  also  cold,  must  be  employed, 

quite  insipid.  WHOOPIN^G  COUGH,  (Pbbtussis.) 

Causes, — ^These  are  not  much  known ;  This  disease  is  a  convubive  cough,  inter- 
but  a  low  diet  is  supposed  to  g^ve  rise  rupted  by  a  full  and  sonorous  inspiration, 
to  it.  usually  terminated  by  a  vomiting  or  ex- 

Treatment.  —  The  following  remedies  pectoration. 

maybe    employed   with   advantage: —  Symptoms,  —  The    whooping    cough 

TaKe  usuaily  comes  on  with  an  oppression  of 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  two  grains ;  breatmng,  some  degree  of  thurst,  with  a 

Antimonial  powder,  one  grain ;  quick  pmse,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever ; 

Extract  of  colocynth,  ten  grains ;  to  which  are  succeeded  hoarseness,  cough. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufficiency  to  and  a  difficulty  of  respiration.      These 

form  the  mass :  symptoms  continue  for  about  a  fortnight. 

Which  is  to  be  made  into  three  pills,  and  when  the  cough  becomes  convulsive,  and 

be  taken  at  once.  assumes  the  particular  sound  which  is 

These  pills  may  be  repeated  about  twice  called  a  whoop. 

a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  some  mag-  After  a  sonorous^  inspiration,  the  cough 

nesia  may  be  taken.    The  oxyde  of  bis-  is  renewed,  and  continues  till  some  mucus 

muth  may  likewise  be  tried,  in  the  pro-  is  brought  up  from  the  lungs,  or  vomiting 

portion  of  three  grains  to  a  scruple  of  takes  place.     On  this  the  fit  is  termi- 

ffimi  tragacanth,  tm*ee  times  a-day.    Be-  nated,  and  the  patient  is  well  for  some 

fore  commencing  to  take  the  bismuth,  the  time,  and  feels  an  inclination  to  eat ;  but 

bowels  should  be  emptied  by  castor  oil.  when  the  attack  has  been  severe,  he  feeb 

The  cinchona  bark  and  the    diluted  much  fiitigued,  and  makes  quick  inspi- 

sulphuric  acid  will  serve  to  complete  the  rations. 

cure  after  the  bismuth  has  been  continued  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 

for  some  time.  there  is  very  little  expectoration,  and  it 

WEAKTIN'G   BRASH,    (Atbophia  consists  only  ofthin  mucus.    As  long  as 

Ablactatosum.)     This  disease  occurs  this  takes  place,  the  fits  of  coughing  are 

in  children  that  are  weaned  too  early,  or  frequent  and   of  considerable  duration ; 

in  such  as  are  reared  without  the  breast ;  but  as  soon  as  the  expectoration  becomes 

and  also  when  improper  food  is  given  to  free  and  copious,  they  are  less  frequent, 

the  child,  with  or  without  sucking.  and  do  not  last  so  long.    At  the  same 

Symptoms, — ^It  makes  its  first  appear-  time  the  violence   of  the  cough  is  les- 

ance  with  frequent  griping  and  purging,  sened,  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  the 

the  stools  being  usually  of  a  green  co-  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  in  its  return  from 

lour ;    sometimes   there    is  also  bilious  the  head. 

vomiting.    When  the  disease  has  conti-  After  the  complaint  has  attained  its 

nued  for  some  time,  the  stools  are  ash-  height,  it    usually  continues   for   some 

coloured.                                                   "  weeks,  and  then  goes  off  gradually.    In 

Treatment, — This  consists,  first,  in  a  some  cases  it  is,  however,  protracted  for 

proper  attention  to  diet,  and  a  return  to  several  months. 

the  mother's  milk,  if  possible.     K  not,  The  whooping,  though  very  fiitigning, 

then  animal  food,  in  the  form  of  broth  or  and  subject  to  a  return  of  violence  on  any 

jelly,  should    be    principally    employed,  fresh   exposure   to  cold,   seldom   proves 

Pure  air,  exercise,  gentle  frictions,  and  dangerous,   except  when  the  patient  is 

frequent  washing  of  the  body  with  tepid  very  young.    The  suffering,  as  well  as 

or  cold  water,  will  do  the  rest.  the  danger,  seems  in  this  di^rder  tobe  in 

Should  these  means  fidl,  then  the  follow-  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  sufferer,  as 

ing  remedies  should  be  administered : —  also  to  the  degree  of  fever  which  accom- 

Take  panics  it,  and  to  the'state  of  debility  which 
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takes  place  at  the  time.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  disorder  terminates  in  apoplexy 
and  suf&cation,  or  in  asthma  and  phthisis 
of  the  Imigs.  Vomiting  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fiiTonrable  symptom  when  it  termi- 
nates the  fit ;  the  same  is  a  moderate  ex- 
pectoration, or  a  little  blood  from  the 
nose  or  ears. 

Causes. — Whooping  congh  is  gene- 
rally epidemic,  and  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  anjT  particular  season  of  the 
year,  though  it  is  more  severe  during 
autumn  and  winter,  than  during  spring 
and  summer. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  whooping  cou^  and  it  seems 
to  affect  them  but  once  m  their  life ;  yet 
there  ^  are  instances  where  persons  have 
been  attacked  twice. 

Tr^Qtment, — ^Where  the  cough  is  ac- 
companied with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
full  pulse,  much  heat,  together  with  otner 
symptoms  of  fever,  blood  ought  to  be  soon 
taken  from  the  arm,  ^peciaUy  if  the  child 
is  of  a  full  habit.  Tjob  bleeding  ought 
to  be  repeated,  until  the  symptoms  are 
somewhat  lessened. 

When  the  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  are  more  moderate,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  chest  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
they  should  be  repeated,  if  the  shortness 
of  oreath  and  the  determination  to  the 
head  is  not  lessened.  If  there  is  no  degree 
offerer,  bleeding  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  lower  part  of  the  stomach  may  be 
frequentfy  rubbed  with  the  following : — 
Take 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  scruple ; 

Fore  water,  two  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  for  an  embrocation. 

The  parts  are  afterwards  to  be  covered 
with  flumeL  It  may  also  be  advantageous 
to  inhale .  the  steam  of  warm  water,  vdth 
an  addition  of  vinegar,  or  aether,  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

An  emetic  frequently  given  may  render 
m^ch  service,  and  it  would  be  best  ad- 
ministered under  the  following  form: — 
Take 

Tartarized  antimony,  three  grains; 

Pure  water,  six  ounces ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms. 
Mjz  them. 

A  table-spoonful  is  to  be  given  of  it, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  takes 
effect. 

K  the  patient  is  already  of  an  adult 
state,   antunonial  wine,  ipecacuanha,  or 
oxymel  of  squills,  may  be  used  instead,  as 
an  emetic. 
3i 


The  following  combination  of  remedies 
is  also  recommended  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  consists  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture 
of  opiimi,  five  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
and  two  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
to  be  made  up  into  a  small  draught,  with 
syrup  and  water,  and  to  be  taken  every 
feur  hours,  for  several  days.  Costiveness 
should  at  the  same  time  be  removed  by 
calomel  and  rhubarb. 

Bathing  the  feet  firequentiy  in  warm 
water  has  been  found  serviceable;  the 
same  is  a  tepid  bath. 

The  following  combination  of  remedies 
may  also  be  used : — ^Take 

Acetate  of  lead,  two  to  ^ve  grains ; 

Rose  water,  two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  two  drachms. 
Of  this  mixture,  a  tea-spoon&l  may  be 
taken  every  fourth  or  fifth  hour. 

Or  the  following  combination,  which 
would  have  for  its  immediate  effect  to  ex- 
cite a  small  degree  of  difficulty  in  void- 
ing the  urine,  niay  be  taken :— -Take 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  one 
ounce; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  two  drachms. 
Of  this,  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  are  to  be 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

After  the  fiital  tendency  of  the  disorder 
has  been  removed  by  the  preceding  reme- 
dies, and  the  compudnt  only  continues  as 
from  the  power  of  habit,  the  following 
class  of  remedies  must  be  had  recourse 
to  .—Take 

Extract  of  hemlock,  one  or  two  grains ; 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  ^ye  drops. 
Mix  them,  to  be  taken  as  a  draught  three 
times  a  day.    Or,  take 

Extract  of  bark,  thirty-six  grains ; 

Extract  of  hemlock,  twelve  grains ; 

Syrup,  a  sufficiency  to  form  the  mass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills, 
whereof  one  is  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.    Or,  take 

"Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  one  ounce ; 

Extract  of  henbane,  two  scruples. 

Dissolve  the  latter  by  the  former,  and 
begin  with  four  or  ^ye  drops,  repeated 
Ibur  times  a  day,  increasing  the  dose  gra- 
dually, till  a  shght  degree  of  nausea  takes 
place.  ^ 

In  order  to  remove  the  irritation  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  disorder,  and  to  strengthen  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  the  cinchona 
bark  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to,  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction,  or  a  strong  infusion. 

A  flrequent  change  of  air,  and  a  flannel 
waistcoat  next  to  the  skin,  ought  to  be 
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liad  recourse  to;  the  latter  has  the  effect       Submnriate  of  mercury,  three  to  five 

of  preventing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  at-  grains ; 

mosphere  from  acting  upon  the  skin,  and        Powdered  rhubarb,  ten  grains. 

thus  becoming  an  exciting  cause  of  cough-  Mix  them.    This  purgative  powder  is  to 

ing.  be  taken  on  the  fourth  morning  after  any 

xoun^  children  should  lie  with  their  oftilie  preceding  vermifuge  medicxnes.  Or, 

heads  raised,  and  be  made  to  stand  upon  take 

their  feet,  bending  a  little  forward,  wnen        Powder  of  jalap,  ten  grains ; 
the  fits  begin,  in  order  to  g^uard  against        Submuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains, 

suffocation.     The  diet  should  be  light.  Mix  them  for  a  cathartic, 
and  of  easy  digestion :  mucila^^ous  soups        Both  the  preceding  classes  of  remedies, 

should  be  frequently  taken.  after  having  been  made  use  of  for  some 

WORMS,  (Vermes.)    These  insects,  time,  are  to  be  changed  for  the  follow- 

which  are  so  abundant  in  the  human  body,  ing : — ^Take  of 
are  of  three  kinds—viz.,  the  ascarides,  or        Lime  water,  half  a  pint  in  the  day.^ 

small  white  worm ;  the  teres,  or  round  To>  this  is  to  be  added  the  following  bitter 

worm ;    and  the  tsenia,    or  tape- worm,  infusions :— ^Take 
which  is  flat,  and  consists  of  many  joints,        Gentian  root,  bruised, 
and  is  usually  found  to  be  of  a  consider-        Wormwood  leaves, 
able  length.  Rue  leaves. 

Symptoms, — These  are,  a  variable  appe-        Lemon  peel,  of  each  two  drachms ; 
tite,  fetid  breath,  acid  eructations,  pains  in        Warm  water,  one  pint, 

the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  Infuse  them  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain 

sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  paleness  of  the  off  the  liquor.     Of  this  infusion,  three 

countenance,  hardness  and  fulness  of  the  table-spoonfiils  may  be  taken  twice  or 

belly,  slimy  stools,  with  griping  pains  now  thrice  a  day. 

and  then;  heat  and  itchmg  about  the        Should  ail  these  means  prove  ineffectasl, 

anus,  short,  dry  cough,  emaciation  of  the  then  about  ten  grains  of  the  Indian  pink 

body,  slow  fever,  and  sometimes  convul-  root  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  eight  or 

sive  fits.  ten  years  of  age. 

Causes* — These   are,   generally,    un-        A  decoction  of  the  cabbage  bark  is  an- 

wholesome  food,  with  a  bad  digestion ;  re-  other  remedy  much  used  in  the  West  In* 

laxed  habits,  and  a  more  Ihan  natural  dies  for  destroying  worms, 
quantity  of  mucus  and  slimy  matter  in       Turpentine,  in  the  form  of  a  clyster, 

tne  intestines.  consistmg  of  two  drachms    of  the  oil. 

Treatment, — ^The  object  is  first  to  effect  blended  with  a  decoction  of  oatmeal,  may 

the  destruction  and  discharge  of  the  worms,  be  administered  at  a  time, 
and,  next,  to  prevent  their  ftiture  genera-        The  leaves  of  tobacco,  pounded  with 

tion.  vinegar,  and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the 

To  accomplish  the  first  object,  we  may  region  of  the  stomach  or  abdomen,  is  also 

begin  with    the    following  remedies : —  said  to  be  efficacious. 
Take  For  the  cure  of  the  tape  worm,  wMch 

Filings  of  tin,  ~  is  the  most  difficult  to  expel  from  the 

Cassia  confection,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  body,  the  male  fern  has  been  much  re- 
Syrup,  a  sufficiency.  commended.    The  dose  for  a  grown  up 
Mix  them.    Of  this  electuary  the  bulk  of  person  is  from  one  to  two  drachms.  After 
a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  a  day.   Or,  two  doses  have  been  taken,  a  purge  of  sub- 
take  muriate  of  mercury  and  jalap  is  to  be  em- 

The  down  of  cowhage,  from  six  to  ten  ployed,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  of 

grains ;  the  former  to  five  and  twenty  of  the  latter. 

Filmgs  of  tin,  ten  grains.  The  oil  of  turpentine  taken  internally) 

Mix  them.    This  is  to  be  taken  night  and  in  about  one  ounce  for  a  female,  and  ooe 

morning,  mixed  with  a  little  syrup,  or  and  a  half  for  a  robust  male,  is  also  used 

honey.  in  cases  of  tape- worm,  with  good  eftd 

These  remedies  have  been  found  to  act 
almost  mechanically,  and  in  a  very  power-       YAWS,  (Framb<E8IA.)     This  diso^ 

ful  manner.  der  is  very  common  among  the  n^roes 

After  they  have  been  continued  for  in  the  sugar  plantations,  and  it  may  he 

two  or  three  days,  the  follovnng,  which  soon  propagated  hj  coming  in  contact 

havealsoapurgativeeffect,maybe  tried:—  with  such  as  are  affected  by  it 
"^"^e  Symptoms.— ThQ  yaws  are  8ometan» 
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preceded  by  pains  in  the  limbs,  resembling  When  the  eruption  begins  to  fall  off, 

those  of  rheumatism^  and  which  are  par-  the  following  medicmes  might  Ke  em- 

ticularly  severe  round  the  joints.  ployed : — ^Dissolve 

Fot  tiie  most  part,  the  person  complains  Oxymuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains,  in 

of  headache,  loss  of  apj)etite,  and  pams  m  Proof  spirits,  six  ounces. 

the  back  and  loins,  which  increase  towards    rPoVo  k«i^  ««  ^n.^^^  «»^«»:«.»  -« j  ^..^«' 

the  evening.    After  a  few  days' continu-  ^'^'^  o«n«>»»ommg  and  evenmg. 

ance  of  these  symptoms,  they  are  followed       ^  .  ^     j.  ^       .         . 

by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  more  or  less      .  O^ymunate  of  mercury,  twenty  grains ; 

numerous,  which  appear  in  various  parts    dissolve  it  in 
of  the  body,  but  more  so  upon  the  fore-        Brandy,  one  ounce ;  and  add 
head,  &ce,  neck,  arm-pits,  groins, '  &e.        Wine  of  tartarized  antimony. 
The  coming  out  of  these  pustules  is  not        Tincture  of  opium,  of  each  half  an 
completed  at  one  time  over  the  whole  ounce. 

body,  nor  do  they  shew  themselves  in  a  Mix  them,  and  take  ftom  twenty  to  thirty 
regular  succession  on  the  different  pftrts,  ^^''^  every  morning  and  night, 
but  while  one  group  is  falling  oSy  a  fresh  The  decoction  sarsaparinse  composit. 
one  is  making  its  appearance  in  another  should  be  used  at  the  same  time,  until  the 
place.  Every  new  eruption  is  usually  scabs  become  perfectly  dry,  at  which 
preceded  by  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm,  time  these  medicines  are  to  be  discon- 
On  their  mrst  appearance  they  are  not  tinned,  and  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  to  be 
larger  than  a  piirs  head,  but  gradually    taken. 

increase.  The  pustules  are  fiSed  with  Usually  there  remains  a  large  eruption 
a  whitish  fluid,  and  when  they  burst,  after  all  the  rest  have  died  away,  and  this, 
a  thick  viscid  matter  is  discharged,  which  by  degenerating  into  an  ulcer,  discharges 
forms  a  foul  and  dense  crust  or  scab  upon  a  fetid  matter.  The  unguentum  hydiar- 
the  surface.  In  general  the  number  and  gyri  nitrico-oxydi  is  well  adapted  for 
size  of  the  pustules  are  in  proportion  to  application,  as  is  also  an  ointment  com- 
the  degree  of  fever.  Their  duration  is  un-  posed  of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  with 
oertain,  and  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  ditric  acid  and  prepared  lard, 
habit  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  Hard  swellings,  of  a  painful  nature, 
they  arrive  at  their  full  maturity  and  size  sometimes  appear  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
in  the  space  of  four  or  five  weeks,  as  a  consequence  of  the  yaws.    To  re- 

Treciment, — During  the  eruption  of  the    move  these,  the  patient  should  bathe  his 
disease,  the  efforts  of  nature  ought  to  be    feet  in  warm  water,  until  the  swellings 
assisted  in  determining  the  noxious  mat-    are  somewhat  softened ;  they  should  then 
ter  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  the  fol-    be  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  in  order  to  pro- 
lowing  remedies : — ^Take  duce  an  ulcer,  which  is  afterwards  easily 
Powder  of  contrajerva,  ten  gndns ;           healed.    If  the  skin  of  the  feet  breaks,  a 
Camphor,  three  grains ;                           poultice  of  fresh  cassava  root  is  to  be  ap- 
Wasned  sulphur,  from  fifteen  grains  to    plied. 

half  a  drachm;  YELLOW  FEVER.  (Ttphus  Icte- 

Syrup,  a  sufficiency.  bodes.)     This  fever  takes  its  name  from 

This  bolus  to  be  taken  morning  and  night,    one  of  its  symptoms,  which,  however,  is 
Or,  take  not  an  essential  one. 

Gum  guaiacum;  in  powder,  ten  grains ;        Symptoms. — The  chief  of  these  are, 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ;  costiveness,  a  dull  pain  in  the  right  side, 

Washed  sulphur,,  from  fifteen  grains  to    defect  of  appetite,  flatulency,  perverted 

half  a  drachm.  taste,  heat  m  the  stomach,  giddiness  or 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken    pain  in  the  head,  a  dull,  watery,  brilliant 

morning  and  night.  yellow  eye,  dim  and  imperfect  vision,  a 

This  medicine  ought  to  be  taken  toge-    hoarseness,    or  slight   sore    throat,   low 

ther  with  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of   spirits,  a  disposition  to  sweats  at  night. 

saraaparillse  composit.,  and  the  patient  is    Bleedings  from  the  nose,  and  other  parts, 

at  the  same  time  to  make  use  of  a  warm    generally  take  place  durinp^  the  disease. 

bath  about  twice  a  week,  and  to  live  upon    The  effect  produced  by  this  fever  upon 

a  vegetable  diet.    He  should  also  be  com-    the  nervous  system  is  different,  according 

fiirtably  and  warmly  lodged,  though  sepa-    as  it  affects  the  brain,  the  muscles,  or  the 

rated  from  all  others.    His  health  is  to    mind.    In  a  few  instances  apoplexy  has 

be  invigorated  by  daily  exercise  proper-    been  produced ;  delirium  is  a  frequent 

tioned  to  his  strength.  symptom.    The  colour  is  not  always  pre- 
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sent ;  when  it  is  it  takes  place  on  the  third  Suhmumte  of  mercury,  from  two  to 

day,  btit  seldom  before.    No  disease  has,  four  grains ; 

however,  a  greater  variety  of  symptoms.  Opium,  half  a  grain ; 

A  sadden  oppression  of  tul  the  functions  Confection  of  roses,  a  sufficiency  to  form 

at  once,  great  debility,  a  weak,  irregular  a  pill :  ' 

pulse,  sighing,  severe  vomiting  of  dark  Which  is  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours. 

matter,  tremors  of  the  body  when  moved,  y^^^^  spitting  begins,  the  use  of  mer- 

vinth  a  tendency  to  &mt  on  the  sUghtest  ,^^  ^y,^^^  ^^  iWildiately  omitted,  and 

exertion,  pensive  metocholym  the  coun-  noiirishment   and  wine   fc   substituted 

tenance,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  f^^  ^ 

tiie  eyes,  with  coma,  are  signs  of  great  j^  ^^g  ^  ^^^  irritalnlity  of  the 

^iSS^^'j>          VI            X                    ii^i  J  stomach,  and  tmen  excessive  vomiting 

The  feyourable  Bymptoms  are  a  settled  prevails,  tiie  timely  araUcation  of  ablister 

state  of  the  stomach,  httie  pam  m  tiie  Sver  tiie  part  may  prSduce  a  good  effect 

head,  hvely  eves,  an  abearance  of  an  Cold  water  appBed  externally  aflfords 

eruption  on  tiie  skm,  free  perspiratiai^  „^  relief  to  tiie  feelings  of  tiie  patient, 

copious   and   high-coloured    urme,  and  ^ho  is  sufferingunderSe  sensati^  of  a 

sound  sleep.  burning  heat    But  tins  can  only  be  done 

Causes. — It  is  probable  that  marsh  ex-  when  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  actually  above 

halations,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  natural  standard.    The  frequency  of 

putrid  vegetable,  and  animal  substances,  its  appfication  must  likewise  be  directed 

under  a  concurring  vitiated  state  of  the  by  tne  feelings  of  tiie  patient,  who  should 

atmos{>here,  are  the  causes  which  generally  never  be  allowed  to  become  chilled  with 

give  rise  to  this  fever.     Very  hot  and  it.    Much  benefit  might  probably  be  de- 

sultry  weather  will  greatiy  contribute  to  rived  from  drinking  cold  vwiter  in  small 

the  prevalence  of  it  as  an  epidemic.  quantities. 

Treatment, — ^In  order  to  remove  any  Should  neither  of  the  preceding  reme- 
disposition  to  inflammation  during  the  ^es  have  been  of  use,  the  cinchona  bark 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  to  take  off  ^^^  ^  giyen,  either  in  substance,  de- 
the  determination  from  the  head,  as  well  coction,  or  infhsion ;  and  if  the  stomach 
as  to  free  the  bowels  fi^m  acrid  humours,  cannot  bear  either,  in  the  form  of  ^  a 
the  following  purgative  remedies  should  clyster.  A  pint  of  decoction,  xnade  by  boil- 
be  given,  so  as  to  procure  one  or  two  eva-  ^S  ^^  ounce  of  the  powder  in  a  quart  of 
cuations  in  a  day : — Take  water,  until  one-half  is  evaporated,  may 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  four  grains ;  be  injected  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Powder  of  jalap,  from%ight  to  sixteen  ,  J?r^*^,x*^V!S'^  ""^  ^^"^  ^S^^'j  t^^"" 

^j^ .                        ®  debmty  is  the  chief  symptom,  the  follow- 

Sj^uTof 'ginger,  a  sufficiency  to  form  ^»  ™^^  "^^  ^  ^^^  --^^^^ 

a  powder  ror  a  dose ;  Infusion  of  angusturabark,  five  ounces ; 

Or,  take  Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark, 

Submuriate  of  mercurv,  six  grains ;  Tincture  of  Columba,  of  each  half  an 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  ten  ounce, 

grains.  Mix  them. 

Mix  them  together,  and  form  the  mass  The  dose  is  to  be  two  spoonfuls  three 

into  three  pills,  to  be  taken  for  a  dose.  times  a-day|  adding  to  it  about  twenty- 

If  the  first  dose  does  not  operate,  it  is  four  drops  d  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

to  be  repeated ;  and  if  the  purgative  is  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  tiiis 

still  not  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  fever,  the  greatest  attention  ought  to  be 

it  ought  to  be  followed  by  clysters,  and  paid  to  cleanliness,  by  immediately  re- 

by  about  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dis-  moving  whatever  comes  from  the  pati^it, 

solved  in  a  littie  mint  water,  given  by  the  and  likewise  by  sprinkling  his  chamber 

mouth.    A  warm  bath,  together  with  all  every  now  and  then  with  warm  vin^far, 

other  means  calculated  to  produce  some  and   having  a  fr^    ventili^n    of  air 

perspiration,  should  at  the  same  time  be  through  it 

nad  recourse  to.  When,  the  disease  begins  to  jneld,  tiie 

The  unguentum  hydrargyri  is  further  cinchona  bark,  joined  with  sulphuzic  add, 

to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  hams,  legs,  may  be  taken  with  advantage;  and  it 

and  arms,  everjr  four  hours,  and calomelis  should  be  continued  during  the  whole 

at  the  same  time  to  be  given  in  the  fd-  stage  of  convalescence, 

lowinsr  form :— Take  fhe  quassia,  in  a  pdd  infiuion,  is  very 
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beneficial  during  the  convalescent  state,        Causes, — ^It  is  generally  supposed  to 

when  the  cold  bath  may  also  be  useful.  arise  from  an  obstruction  in  the  organs  of 

YELLOW  GUM,  (Icterus  Inpan-  the  bile. 
TUM.)    This  disorder  is  a  species  of  jaun-        Treatment. — It  may  be  useftd  to  give, 

dice,  which  affects  many  children  after  first,  a  few  drops  of  the  tartarized  solution 

their  birth,  and  continues  for  some  days,  of  antimony,  and  on  the  succeeding  day. 

Symptoms, — ^These  are,  languor,  indo-  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb ;   3iould 

lence,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin;  bilious  the  yellowness  continue,  the  emetic,  as 

urine,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep,  which,  well  as  the  ofemng  medicine,  is  to  be 

when  the  child  is  prevented  from  sucking,  repeated, 
is  sometimes  fiital. 
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ALABASTER  ORNAMENTS.  Wlien  these  have  becomS  discoloured, 
they  may  be  cleaned  by  the  fumes  of  chlorine,  applied  for  a  short  tune,  and 
afterwards  being  bleached  in  the  sun,  and  then  being  sprinkled  over  with  a  di- 
luted solution  ofchlorinated  soda,  oommonlj  called  chloride  of  soda.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  expose  the  alabaster  too  long  to  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  or 
its  colour  will  be  injured ;  and  we  scarcely  need  add,  that  care  must  also  be 
taken  by  the  person  superintending  the  process  not  to  inhale  the  fumes. 

ALMOND  PUDDING.  Ttke  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  having 
shelled  them,  pour  scalding  water  over  them,  so  as  to  make  the  skins  peel  off; 
as  they  cool,  pour  more  boiling  water  upon  them,  until  they  become  all 
blanched ;  next,  take  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  and  blanch  them  in  like 
manner,  but  as  they  are  blanched,  throw  them  into  cold  water;  as  you  take 
them  out  of  the  cold  water,  wipe  them  singly  in  a  dry  clean  towel,  and  lay 
them  on  a  plate ;  after  which,  pound  the  sheik  of  them,  sweet  and  bitter,  one  at 
a  time,  to  a  fine  paste,  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding,  during  the  process,  a  few 
drops  of  rose  water,  which  will  prevent  them  from  oiling ;  take  care  that  they 
are  made  quite  smooth  in  paste,  (if  prepared  the  day  before,  it  will  be  all  the 
better ;)  next,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  which,  being  stirred  to  a  cream,  must  have  added  to  it 
a  table-spoonful  of  mixed  brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water ;  beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  till  they  stand  alone;  stir  the  almonds  and  eggs  alternately  into  the 
butter  and  sugar,  and  then  stir  the  whole  well  together.  Have  ready  a  puff- 
paste  siifificient  for  a  pie  dish,  butter  the  dish,  lay  on  the  paste,  trim  and  notch 
it,  and  then  put  hx  the  mixture.  Bake  it  about  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven, 
and  grate  loaf  sugar  over  it. 

BEETLES.  To  destroy  these  troublesome  intruders  into  the  house,  take 
some  small  lumps  of  unslaked  lime,  and  put  them  into  the  chinks  or  holes 
whence  the  beetles  issue ;  or  they  may  be  scattered  over  the  floor,  if  the  number 
of  beetles  is  great  A  correspondent  of  the  ^  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy,** 
who  states  ih&t  she  was  annoyed  by  "  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  insects,*' 
completely  ridded  herself  of  tnem  by  pouring  boiling  water,  for  some  few  nights 
successively,  down  every  hole  and  crevice  of  their  retreat.  The  same  thing  has 
been  found  to  eradicate  ants. 

BEETROOT*  The  following  is  an  excellent  method  for  making  a  delicious 
dish  of  this  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  vegetable.  Let  the  beet  (red)  be 
washed  and  brushed,  but  not  scraped;  the  head — ^that  is,  the  short  stalks 
which  have  borne  the  leaves,  as  also  the  small  end  and  side  rootlets,  are  all  to 
be  left  on  during  the  time  of  boiling,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  skin 
till  it  is  done,  because  the  fine  rich  colour  will  escape,  and  leave  the  root  pole 
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and  iinsightlj.  The  time  the  beet  takes  to  boil  will  depend  on  the  size — ^from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half;  when  it  is  ready,  let  it  be 
peeled  and  trimmed,  and  sent  to  table.  All  that  may  remain  after  dinner  should 
be  cut  into  slices,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  be  laid  neatly 
in  vegetable  dishes,  vinegar  bein^  poured  over  the  whole ;  by  the  next  day  at 
dinner  time,  or  even  the  same  mght,  it  will  be  ready,  and  if  eaten  at  supper, 
either  alone  with  pemier,  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  cold,  or 
even  hot  meat,  it  will  be  found  admirable.  It  becomes  a  very  mild  kind  of 
pickle,  and  is  exceedingly  salutary,  if  eaten  with  salted  meat.  In  this  state  it 
will  keep  for  a  fortnight 

BLACEBEBBY  JAM.  This  homely  but  salubrious  conserve,  which  will 
be  particularly  acceptable  m  &milies  where  there  are  many  children,  is  made 
in  the  following  manner : — ^To  every  pound  of  fruit  add  hau  a  pound  of  coarse 
moist  sugar,  and  boU  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  it  be  desired  to 
produce  a  more  delicate  and  finer  flavoured  jam,  about  one-fifth  of  the  sugar 
used  may  be  fine  loaf  sugar,  instead  of  the  whole  being  coarse  brown ;  and  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  as  also  a  dash  of  lemon-juice,  may  be  added. 

BBIDE  CSAEIE.  Tfkke  four  pounds  of  ^e  flour  well  dried,  four  pounds  of 
fVesh  butter,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same 
of  nutmegs  well  oeat  and  sifted,  and  to  every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggS) 
four  pounds  of  currants  well  washed  and  picked,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire 
till  they  are  plump ;  blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them  length- 
wise very  thin,  a  pound  of  candied  citron,  the  same  of  candied  orange,  and  the 
same  of  candied  lemon-peel,  cut  in  thin  slips ;  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  First 
work  your  butter  to  a  mie  cream  with  your  hand,  then  beat  in  your  su^ar  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  beat  the  whites  of  your  eg^a  to  a  strong  froui,  and 
mix  them  with  your  sugar  and  butter  ;  beat  your  yolks  for  half  an  hour,  and 
mix  them  well  with  the  rest ;  then,  by  degrees,  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  and  keep  beating  the  whole  tmyour  oven  is  ready;  put  in  the  brandy, 
currants,  and  almonds  li^tly ;  tie  three  sheets  of  paper  round  the  bottom  of 
your  hoop,  to  keep  it  from  running  out,  and  rub  it  well  witii  butter ;  then  put 
m  your  (»ke,  and  lay  your  sweetmeats  in  three  layers,  with  some  cake  between 
every  layer ;  as  soon  as  it  is  risen  and  coloured,  cover  it  vnth  paper  before 
your  oven  is  closed  up,  and  bake  it  three  hours.  It  may  be  iced  or  not,  as 
aesired. 

The  Ceristsniho  Cake  is  the  same  as  the  Bbibe  Cake. 

BUGS.  In  addition  to  the  modes  of  destroying  these  noxious  insects  pre- 
scribed in  the  Dictionary,  a  correspondent  mentions  the  fi>llowing: — ^Take 
of  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  half  a  pint,  spirits  of  turpentine 
half  a  pint ;  mix  together,  and  break  into  it,  in  small  bits,  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor.  A^mly  the  mixture  to  the  bed  or  furniture,  (the  dust  haying  been 
first  brushed  on  them.)  This  will  neither  stain  nor  spoil  anything.  Where  a 
brush  or  a  sponge  cannot  reach,  pour  some  of  the  mixture  into  the  joints  or  holes, 
and  it  will  destroy  the  knits.  Shake  the  mixture  well  whenever  it  is  used, 
which  must  never  be  done  by  candle  light,  lest  it  shoidd  catch  the  flame,  and 
occasion  serious  damage. 

CABROT  MABMALADE.  The  editor  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Domestic 
£k^onomy**  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  this  marmalade,  which 
was  invented  by  a  celebrated  ^English  physician,  as  an  excellent  confection  to 
be  used  at  the  breakfast  table  by  persons  of  a  scorbutic  habit : — ^Take  any 
quantity  of  carrots ;  those  to  be  had  m  the  months  of  September  and  October 
are  the  best ;  wash  them  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  and  cut  off  the  tops  and 
tails ;  then  scrape  them  well,  wash  them  again,  and  dry  them ;  cut  them  into, 
pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  dividing  the  whole  circumference  into  four 
parts,  if  the  carrots  are  large,  and  into  three,  or  two,  if  they  are  small,  taking  care 
to  tiirow  away  any  part  that  is  decayed ;  put  these  bits  into  a  pan,  with  as  much 
water  only  as  will  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  pan  from  burning  its  contents ; 
cover  them  dose,  and  let  them  stew  over  a  moderate  fire,  until  they  are  very 
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tendfir  and  fit  for  the  parpoee  y»e  ore  now  going  to  menticxi ;  mash  them 
thoroughly,  and  pass  them  through  a  haur-sieve ;  wen  prepare  and  clarify  a 


marmalade ;  then  put  it  into  pots.    This  marmalade  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

GITBON.  The  directions  given  for  eand^g  lemon  and  orange  peel  may 
be  adopted  for  candying  the  citron  peel  used  in  rich  cakes. 

CUCUMBERS,  TO  PRESERVE.  Choose  the  greenest  and  most  free 
from  seeds ;  some  small,  to  pres^ve  whole,  the  others  large j  to  cut  into  long 
slices ;  put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water,  cover  with  a  cabbage  leaf,  and  set 
them  in  a  warm  place,  till  tney  are  yellow ;  then  wash  and  set  them  over  the 
fire,  in  fresh  water,  wi^  a  little  salt  and  a  firesh  cabbage  leaf;  cover  the  pan 
yery  close,  but  take  care  the  fruit  does  not  boil.  1£  they  are  not  of  a  fine 
green,  change  the  water,  and  that  will  help  to  green  them ;  cover  as  before, 
imd  make  them  hot ;  when  they  become  of  a  good  colour,  take  them  off  the 
fire,  and  let  jdiem  stand  till  cdd ;  then  cut  the  large  ones  into  quarters,  take 
out  the  seeds  and  soft  parts,  and  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  let  them  lie  two 
days,  but  change  the  wat^  twice  every  day,  to  take  out  the  salt.  Take  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  when  it  has  boiled,  and  is  well 
skimmed,  add  i&  rind  of  a  lemon  and  four  ounces  of  scraped  ginger ;  when 
the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  It  is  col{  wipe  the 
cucumbers  diy,  and  put  them  into  the  syrup.  The  syrup  should  be  boiled 
once  in  two  or  three  days  for  a  fortnight,  and  you  may  add  more  to  it,  if  neces- 
sary. When  you  pour  the  syrup  on  to  the  cucumbers,  be  sipre  that  it  is  cold. 
Cover  close,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place* 

CUCUMBERS  PRESERVED  IN  IMITATION  OF  CHINA  GIN- 
GER. We  are  indebted  for  the  following  delidous  fHr^raration  to  the  ^^  Ma- 
gazine of  Domestic  Economy^  :•— Cut  the  cucumbers  into  halves,  by  splitting 
them  down  their  whole  length ;  then  put  them  into  a  brine  of  salt  ana  water, 
in  which  they  must  Boak  during  throe  days ;  take  Hasm  out  of  this  brine,  wash 
them  well  in  cold  water,  and  f!&t  ih^n  over  the  fire  in  [denty  of  water ;  the 
moment  they  boil,  take  th»n  off,  dnun  off  the  water,  put  a  good  quantity  of 
fresh  water  to  them,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  again ;  when  ^ullition  appears 
the  second  time,  remove  the  pan  from  the  &te  and  change  it  once  more,  adding 
this  time  a  small  lump  of  bicarbonate  of  potass ;  let  them  now  boil  during  half 
an  ,hour,  and  cool  in  the  liquor,  standing  in  it  all  night ;  next  mc^mlng  put 
the'm  on  a  sieve  to  drain ;  now  bruise  in  a  mortar,  but  do  not  break  up,  half 
a  pound  of  the  best  and  freshest  ginger,  or  more  if  found  necessary ;  put  this 
into  two  quarts  of  water  with  an  ounce  of  doves,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon ;  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  water  is  as  fully  impregnated  with  the  ginger 
as  possible,  and  the  liquid  tastes  as  strong  as^  the  ginger  would  if  chewed ; 
strain  this  liquor  through  a  jelly  baff,  return  it  to  the  pan,  and  to  every  pint  put 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  pounded  Kaf  sugar;  clarify  this  syrup  in  the  usual 
manner  with  white  of  ep;g ;  the  moment  it  nas  boiled  up  and  been  well  skimmed, 
lay  the  cucumbers  into  it,  together  with  all  the  races  of  ginger  which  had  been 
boiled,  let  the  whole  boil  ten  minutes ;  put  it  into  a  jar  and  let  it  stand  two 
days ;  then  drain  off  the  syrup,  boil  it  up  again,  and  boil  the  cucumbers  and 
ginger  during  ten  minutes  longer.  On  the  third  day  after  this  second  boiling, 
pour  all  the  syrup  into  a  pan,  put  the  races  of  ginger  with  it,  and  boil  it  up 
until  the  syrup  adheres  to  the  spoon ;  then  put  in  the  cucumbers,  let  them 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  return  the  whole  to  the  jar,  which  must  stand 
uncovered  four-and- twenty  hours^  and  then  be  covered  with  bladder  and  white 
paper  tied  over. 

ENGLISH  STEW.  Tliis  is  the  name  given,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  preparation  of  cold  meat— cold  meat  of  any  description  : — 
Cut  the  meat  in  slices,  pe|^r,  salt,  and  flour  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  take 
pickles  of  any  or  of  every  kind  at  discretion,  sprinkle  them  over  the  meat ; 
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then  take  a  tea-cup  balf  full  of  water,  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  yinegar 
helonging  to  the  pickles,  a  little  mushroom  katsup,  if  approved  of,  and  any 
gravy  that  may  be  set  hy  for  use;  stir  all  together,  and  pour  it  oyer  the  meat* 
Set  it  before  the  fire  wi&  a  tin  bonnet  behind  it,  or  put  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or 
in  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  range,  as  may  he  most  convenient,  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  dinner  time.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  this  English  stew* 
will  find  fiivour  with  all  who  may  fieel  inclin^  to  t^  it. 

KISSES.  To  make  these,  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  till  they  stand  alone, 
and  then  beat  in,  gradually,  a  pound  of  the  best  powdered  and  siffced  white 
sugar ;  add  twelve  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  beat  the  whole  very  bird ; 
having  laid  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bottom  of  a  square  tin  pan,  drop  on  it,  at 
equal  distances,  a  small  spoonful  of  stiff  currant  jelly,  and  then,  with  a  large 
spoon,  pile  up  some  of  the  white  of  egg  and  sugar  on  each  lump  of  jelly,  so  as 
to  cover  it  over ;  let  this  be  done  as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  the  losses  may 
be  round  and  smooth ;  they  must  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  oven,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  coloured  be  taken  out,  and  have  the  two  bottoms  placed  together. 
Lay  them  lightly  on  a  sieve,  and  dry  them  in  a  cool  oven  till  wey  stick  closely 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  ball. 

LACE.    The  following  directions,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  preceding 

Sges,  for  washing  blond-lace,  cannot  &il  to  be  acceptable  to  many  fiunilies : — 
3tach  the  blond  from  the  caul,  but  not  from  the  quilling  of  a  cap.  Fold  it 
evenly  in  four  lengths,  if  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and  take  care  that  the  scallops 
lap  over  each  other.  Tack  it  evenly,  first  along  the  scalloped  edge,  next  when 
it  loins  the  quilling ;  wet  it  in  cold  soft  water,  soap  it  well  with  common  soap, 
yeUow  or  white,  tswang  care  that  there  is  no  gravelly  roughness  in  the  soap ; 
lather  it  lightly,  and  do  not  rub  too  hard.  If  very  dirty,  use  two  or  three 
waters,  repeating  the  jprocess  of  lathering.  Rinse  it,  finally,  in  soft,  cold  water, 
and  when  quite  free  m>m  soap,  dip  it  in  water  very  highly  blued,  with  about 
a  teaspoonml.of  made  starch,  to  a  quart  of  water.  Squeeze  it,  then  lay  it 
between  the  folds  of  a  cloth,  pull  the  packing  threads  out,  and  unfold ;  then 
iron  it  before  it  is  dry.  The  iron  must  not  be  plied  lengthwise,  but  in  short 
strokes,  from  the  quilling  to  the  scallop,  or  edge,  if  it  is  not  scalloped.  Next, 
detach  the  blond  from  the  quilling,  and  finally  pass  the  iron  lightly  along  the 
blond,  without  straining  it ;  roll  it  on  a  card  ready  for  use.  White  gauze 
ribbon  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same  manner.  The  points  to  be  kept  in  view 
are,  to  use  cold  water,  to  iron  before  it  is  dry,  and  to  purchase  good  materisd 
that  will  bear  wearing. 

LAMPREYS,  (To  Pot.)  The  following  is  given  by  Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her 
"  Domestic  Cookeiy,"  as  the  mode  of  potting  practised  at  Worcester,  which  is 
considered  better  tnan  any  other : — "  Leave  the  skin  on,  but  remove  the  carti- 
lage, and  a  string  on  each  side  of  it  down  the  back ;  wash  and  clean  the  fish 
very  nicely  in  several  waters,  and  wipe  them ;  to  a  dozen  of  tolerable  size,  use 
two  ounces  of  white  pepper,  salt  in  proportion,  six  blades  of  mace,  a  dozen  of 
cloves,  all  in  fine  powder,  but  do  not  season  until  the  fish  shall  have  drained 
all  night ;  lay  them  in  a  stone  pot,  one  by  one,  and  curled  round,  the  spices 
and  salt  being  sprinkled  in  and  about  them ;  clarify  two  pounds  of  butter,  and 
half  a  pound  of  the  finest  beef  suet,  pour  it  on  the  fish,  and  lay  thick  paper 
over  to  keep  in  the  steam ;  bake  three  hours  in  a  moderate  oven ;  look  often  at 
them,  and  as  the  oil  works  up,  take  it  clear  off.  They  vrill  tiius  in  the  stone 
pot  keep  till  spring.  Put  into  pots  for  serving  as  wanted,  observing  to  take 
off  the  old  butter,  and,  having  warmed  the  fish  in  the  oven,  cover  with  fresh 
butter  only-*'    Lampreys  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  eels.   (See  Fish.) 

MACAROONS.  Take  half  a  pound  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  shelled  bitter  almonds ;  beat  them  each  very  smooth,  and 
mix  them  together ;  if  prepared  the  day  before,  it  will  be  the  better.  Next 
take  a  large  tea-spoonful  of^  mixed  spice,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon,  which 
must  be  well  pounded  and  sifted ;  beat  the  whit^  of  three  eggs  till  they  stand 
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alone ;  add  to  them,  gradually,  twent^-feur  large  tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  a  ^x)onful  at  a  time,  beat  it  very  hard,  and  put  in,  by  degrees,  the 

r'  !e,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  rose-water ;  after  which  stir  in  gradually  the 
onds.  Should  tne  almonds  not  prove  sufficient  to  make  the  paste  as  thick 
as  a  good  soft  dough,  prepare  a  few  more,  and  stir  them  in.  When  all  is  well 
mix^  put  some  flour  in  the  palm  of  your  liand,  and  taking  up  a  lump  of  the 
paste  with  the  point  of  a  [knife,  roll  it  with  the  flour  into  a  small  ball ;  have 
ready  an  iron  or  a  tin  pan,  and  lay  the  balls  in  it  as  they  are  made  up,  placing 
them  about  two  inches  apart,  and  then  bake  them  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  until  they  become  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  The  top  of 
the  oven  should  be  hotter  than  the  bottom,  so  that  they  may  crack  on  the  surBace, 

.  MAGISTERES  RESTAURANT,  oe,  Sovkbbign  Restoeativb.  The 
Physiologie  du  Gout  gives  us  two  recipes  for  persons  whose  stomachs  require 
strong  restoratives.  The  first  is  as  rollows: — ^Take  six  large  onions,  three 
carrots,  and  a  handftd  of  parsley ;  chop  them  up,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  little  fresh  butter ;  they  are  to  remain  until  brown  over  the  fire  ;  when 
at  this  state,  add  six  ounces  of  sugar  candy,  twenty  grains  of  amber,  a  crust  of 
bread,  and  two  quarts  of  water;  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  add 
water  as  the  evaporation  goes  on,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  quantity.  In  the  mean- 
time, have  'ready  an  old  fowl,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  bones  and  flesh,  and  two 
pounds  of  good  beef,  cut  up  into  small  pieces ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  from  time  to  time  a  little  fresh  butter ;  let  there  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  whole,  and  boil  briskly.  When  the 
virtue  of  the  meat  appears  to  be  well  extracted,  strain  the  first  mixture,  and 
add  it  by  degrees  to  the  second ;  boU  briskly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
add  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  have  always  the  same  quantity  of  liquid. 
Of  this  preparation,  when  done,  let  the  patient  drink  a  large  cupful  every  three 
hours.  The  author  adds,  that  this  restorative  can  only  be  used  by  debilitated 
persons  whose  stomachs  still  continue  to  perform  the  function  of  digestion.  It 
IS  recommended  to  persons  who  have  reduced  their  strength  by  excesses  of  a 
certain  description. 

The  second  recipe,  which  we  are  told  may  be  used  by  a  weaker  stomacb,  is 
this : — ^Take  two  pounds  of  calves'  feet,  and  boil  them  up  with  four  sliced 
onions,  a  handful  of  water-cresses,  and  two  quarts  of  water ;  boil  for  two  hours, 
and  add  water  as  the  evaporation  goes  on ;  when  done,  pepper  and  salt  mode- 
rately ;  whilst  this  is  going  on,  pound  three  pigeons,  and  twenty-five  river 
craw-fish,  bones  and  all,  (a  lobster  will  do  where  the  river  craw-fisn  cannot  be 
had)  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  recipe.  Take  a  large  cup  of  the  mixture 
morning  and  evening ;  in  the  morning,  two  hours  before  break^t. 

METALLIC  PENS.  By  the  following  means,  these  pens  may  be  pre- 
served from  damage  by  the  action  of  the  ink  upon  them : — ^Throw  into  the 
bottle  in  which  the  ink  is  kept,  a  few  nails,  broken  pieces  of  steel  pens,  if  not 
varnished,  or  any  piece  of  iron  not  rusted.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  acid 
which  the  ink  contains  is  expended  on  the  iron  so  introduced,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  affect  the  pen.  Should  it  do  so,  it  is  because  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iron  has  not  been  deposited  in  it. 

MOTH.    A  correspondent  reminds  us  that  we  have  omitted  to  state  in  the 

Preceding  pages,  how  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  are  to  be  prevented. 
?he  inquiry  is  an  important  one,  for  very  valuable  furs  and  woollens  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  moths,  when  a  simple  precaution  would  have  prevented 
such  destruction.  There  are  various  modes  of  preserving  fiirs  &c.  from  the 
attack  of  the  moth.  Many  housewives  strew  powdered  pepper  plentiftilly  over 
the  article  to  be  preserved ;  some  use  camphor;  and  others  a  mixture  of  the 
essential  oil  of  lavender  in  spirits  of  wine.  Musk  is  also  considered  a  good 
preservative,  but  it  is  little  used,  as  few  persons  like  the  smell  of  it  in  the 
quantity  which  is  requisite.  The  best,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  called  an  infal- 
lible, safeguard,  is  camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  A  drachm  of  camphor  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  article  is  to  be  plentifully 
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sprtnkled  with  this  mixture,  which  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  coloiir ; 
and  the  smell  will  go  off  after  an  hoar's  exposure  to  the  air^  when  the  ardcte 
which  has  heen  so  sprinkled  is  wanted  for  use.  But  if  furs  and  Woollen  articles 
he,  from  time  to  time,  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  there  will  he  little 
dang^  of  their  beinff  attacked  by  moths,  even  although  nothing  bd  done  to 
them  when  thej  are  nrst  laid  by  for  the  summer ;  and  the  safety  will  be  the 
greater,  if,  before  laying  them  by,  tiiey  be  wraj^ied  up  in  linen  closely  pinned 
or  sewed.  We  are  assured  by  a  fiiir  correspondent,  that  hv  adopting  the  pre- 
caution of  pinning  her  furs  and  woollen  dreraes,  &o.,  into  a  linen  coTer,sueh  as 
a  sheet  or  table-cloth,  and  pinning  the  edges  closely,  they  haVe  always  esci^^ed 
the  attack  of  moths,  although  neiuier  camphor  nor  pepper  had  been  put  to  them. 

OBANGE  MARMALADE.  This  having  hetm  omitted  hi  the  Dietionaxy, 
by  an  oversight,  tiie  following  receipts  for  making  it  die  here  introduceo. 
Onxkge  marmalade  is  usually  prepared  witii  Sevifie  oranges,  imd  the  best 
period  of  the  year  for  procurmg  them  is  from  Jmmty  to  March ;  but  it  may 
be  made  with  the  common  orange.  The  following  directions  niay  suffice  for 
preparing  it : — ^Let  there  be  six  nulps  to  every  four  rinds ;  the  pulps  must  be 
scooped  out  into  a  hair  sieve,  witii  a  pan  placed  beneath  to  receive  the  juioe ; 
the  rinds  must  be  cut  into  thin  stiips,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  thin  orange 
chips ;  soak  these  during  three  days  m  spring  water,  with  a  little  salt ;  then 
wash  them  in  clear  water ;  put  them  into  a  pan  over  the  fire,  in  fr^h  water ; 
the  instant  this  boils,  pour  it  off,  substitute  msh  water  frx>m  a  teakettie,  which 
has  been  kept  boiling  on  purpose,  and  boil  the  rinds  until  they  are  ver^  tender ; 
strain  them  now  from  tile  liquor,  which  must  be  passed  through  a  jelly-bagv 
and  put  by  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  directed,  ii  the  mean  time,  keep  from 
dust  and  dirt  the  ^ulpe  and  the  juice  that  came  from  them.  As  soon  as  the 
rinds  have  been  boiled  and  strained  from  tiie  liquor,  remove  the  pips  from  the 
pulps,  and  beat  the  latter  until  you  can  pass  them  through  the  sieve.  Keep 
the  juice  separate.  Put  into  a  preservmg-pan  as  many  poimds  of  sugar  as 
there  are  pounds  of  orange,  and  for  each  pound  of  sugar  pour  into  the  pan  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  rinds  were  boiled ;  b^t  up  the  white  of  an 
egg  with  a  wine-glassfrd  oi  cold  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  syrup ;  let  this 
now  progress  towards  boiling,  but  the  moment  the  ebullition  begins,  and  the 
scum  appears,  take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  during  half  an  hour 
without  being  touched;  tiie  scum,  during  that  time,  will  settie  upon  the 
surfiice  of  the  liquor,  and  must  be  removed  with  a  skknmer.  Put  the  syrup 
again  on  the  fire,  and  continue  to  skim  it  whilst  any  scum  rises ;  the  moment 
you  have  done  skimming  it,  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag ;  set  it  again  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  in  the  juice  of  the  oranges.  Boil  up  the  syrup  till  it  hangs  to  the 
spoon ;  then  put  in  the  pulp  and  the  boiled  rinds ;  let  the  whole  boil  together 
during  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  while ;  if  too  thin,  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  minutes  longer ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  marmalade  potsi, 
which  must  stand  uncovered  during  twenty-foUr  nours ;  then  sift  a  littie  loaf- 
sugar  over  the  manmilade  in  each  pot,  and  cover  it  with  a  paper  dipped  in 
brandy.    Cover  the  pots  with  bladd^. 

The  following  is  a  new  method  of  making  the  marmaltule,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  very  good  one : — Stew  the  oranges  till  they  become  so  tender  that  they  may 
be  pierced  with  a  straw,  changing  the  water  two  or  three  times.  Drain  them, 
take  off  the  rind,  weigh  the  pulps  before  you  take  out  the  pips;  and  supposing 
the  quantity  to  be  six  pounds,  add  seven  of  sugar ;  bod  it  slowly  till  tiie 
syrup  is  clear,  then  add  the  peel,  having  first  cut  it  into  strips ;  boil  the  whole 
up  again,  and  it  is  completed. 

PANADA.  Put  a  littie  water  on  the  fire,  with  a  glass  of  white  wine,  some 
sugar,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel ;  in  the  meantime  grate  some 
crumbs  of  bread ;  as  soon  as  the  mixture  boils,  put  in  the  crumbs,  and  boil  as 
fiist  as  possible,  until  of  a  sufficient  thickness,  but  not  too  thick  for  drinking ;  or 
substitute  a  little  rum  and  fresh  butter  for  the  wine. 

POTTED  BEEF.    This  may  be  prepared  as  follows :— Take  cold  boiled 
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beef,  the  leati  part  of  the  rodnd  is  the  preferable  pa^  remove  all  the  skinny 
parts ;  minoe  it  fine,  imd  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  wiUi  a  little  fresh  butter,  until 
it  becomes  quite  smootib,  seasoning  it  with  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  cayenne,  a 
little  maoe,  and  salt,  if  necessary ;  press  it  very  closely  into  small  fiat  pots ; 
tlarify  some  fresh  butter,  and  pour  oyer  the  top,  and  when  cold,  paper  it  over, 
as  you  would  jams  or  jellies,  but  omitting  the  brandy. 

POUND  CAKE.  Take  a  table-spoonfid  of  mixed  mace  and  cinnamon, 
twice  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  and  having  pounded  and  sifted  it, 
add  thereto  a  nutmeg  grated ;  sift  a  pound  of  fiour  into  a  broad  pan  or  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  do  the  same  with  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  into  a  deep 
pan ;  into  the  latter,  cut  a  nound  of  fresh  butter,  in  small  pieces,  having 
warmed  it  in  a  slight  degree  Wore  the  fire,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold ;  stir 
the  butter  and  sugar  together,  with  a  stick,  until  they  are  very  light  and 
white,  and  look  like  cream ;  next  take  ten  eg^  and  lleat  them  in  a  broad, 
shallow  pan,  with  a  wooden  egg  beater,  or  a  whisk,  imtil  thev  are  smooth,  and 
cf  the  consistence  of  a  boiled  custard ;  then  take  the  pan  havmg  the  butter  and 
sugar  in  it,  and  add  half  a  glass  of  wine,  half  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  half  a  glass 
of  rose  water,  slirring  all  me  time ;  after  which  put  in,  gradually,  twelve  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  and  the  sifted  spice ;  this  having  been  done,  stir  the  egs 
and  the  flour  alternately  with  the  butter  and  sugar,  a  handflil  of  fiour  ana 
about  two  spoonfuls  of  we  egg,  beating  all  the'  time,  and  when  all  is  in,  stir 
very  hard  for  about  ten  minutes ;  butter  a  large  tin  pan,  or  a  cake  mould  with 
an  open  tube  rising  from  the  middle,  and  into  this  put  the  mixture,  as  evenly 
as  possible ;  bake  it  in  a  moderately  warm  oven,  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  supposed  to 
be  nearly  done,  thrust  a  twig  or  a  wooden  skewer  into  it,  down  to  the  bottom. 
If  it  come  out  clean  and  dry,  the  cake  is  almost  baked;  and  when  quite  done, 
it  will  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  cease  making  a  noise ;  uie  coals  of 
the  oven  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cake  be  left  in  the  oven  to  cool 
gradually.    It  may  be  iced  when  hot  or  cold. 

SOUPS.  Mrs*  Kundell,  in  her  "Domestic  Cookery,*'  a  work  of  great 
merit,  makes  the  following  observatiotis  on  soup^making : — 
'  *'  The  method  of  making  good  and  economical  soup  is  exceedingly  essential ; 
and  as  the  stock  may  frequently  Ke  produced  without  the  purchase  of  meat 
employed  solely  for  the  purpose,  and  not  fit  to  be  sent  to  table  afterwards, 
housekeepers  will  do  well  to  attend  very  closely  to  this  branch  of  the  culinary  art. 

"  The  water  in  which  beef  or  pork  has  been  boiled,  is  generally  too  salt  to 
make  good  soup,  and  a  third,  or  at  most  hal^  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose ; 
that  in  which  a  leg  of  mutton  has  been  boiled  will  only  require  some  small 
additions  to  be  formed  into  excellent  soup ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  neck  of  ' 
mutton ;  and  the  liquor  from  a  oalTs  head  merely  needs  fiavouring ;  since,  if 
the  bones  be  added  when  the  meat  is  sufficiently  done,  they  will  produce  a  stiff 
jelly,  and  make  ^uite  sufficient  soup  for  a  small  fiunily,  even  when  only  half  a 
head  has  been  boiled. 

"  The  English  taste  is  in  &vour  of  strong,  rich,  and  highly-flavoured  soups, 
but  these  may  be  judiciously  varied  by  others  of  a  plainer  description — ^broths, 
rather  than  soups,  containing  enly  the  pure  juices  of  the  meat,  seasoned  merely 
with  vegetables ;  and  if  thickened  at  all,  using  bread,  or  rice,  or  vermicellL 

"  Soups  of  this  description,  for  which  seveial  receipts  will  be  ^ven,  if  taken 
occasionally,  will  be  found  an  excellent  preventive  against  the  ills  contracted 
by  what  is  called  high  living,  and  will  prevent  the  appetite  from  beccwung 
vitiated,  and  craving  for  constant  excitement. 

'*  A  common  camp  kettie  will  be  found  an  excellent  utensil  for  making 
soup,  as  the  lid  is  heavy,  and  will  keep  in  the  steam.  An  earthen  pipkin,  if  of 
a  long  and  narrow  make,  widening  a  littie  in  the  centre,  is  idso  a  good,  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  vessels  for  soups ;  and  soup  may  be  made  in  a  jar  covered 
with  paste,  or  folds  of  brown  puper,  and  sent  to  the  oven.  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  prepare  soup  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  as  the  &t  is  very  easily  taken 
off  when  cold. 
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'^  The  liquor  in  which  meat  has  heen  merely  boiled,  may  be  converted 
into  good  soup  by  frying  vegetables  in  butter,  and  adding  them.  Soup  is 
thickened,  and  the  grease,  should  there  be  any,  neutralized  (that  is,  absorbed) 
by  mixing  from  a  tea-spoon^  to  a  tea-cupful  of  flour,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity, with  a  little  water,  very  smoothly,  forming  it  at  first  into  a  paste,  and 
then  adding  the  soup  by  degrees  in  a  basin  until  it  becomes  thin ;  the  portion 
thus  prepared  must  then  be  mixed  with  the  whole,  and  boiled  up,  or  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  raw  taste  from  the  flour.  This  operation  requires  skill  and 
judgment,  for  the  presence  of  the  flour  should  never  be  detected ;  clear  gravy 
soup  must  on  no  account  have  any  flour  put  into  it,  as  it  would  spoil  the  trans- 
parency. When  soup  is  not  rich  enough,  and  is  not  to  be  served  up  with  vege- 
tables, mix  a  piece  oi  butter  with  flour  into  a  paste,  using  only  as  much  flour 
as  will  prevent  the  butter  from  oiling,  and  taking  care  to  incorporate  it  very 
completely ;  then  put  the  butter  into  a  sm^ll  saucepan,  adding  gradually  some 
of  the  soup,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  soup-kettle,  and  boil  it  all  together. 
Soup  which  has  been  made  with  vegetables  will  not  keep  so  long  as  that  which 
is  composed  solely  of  meat. 

"  Soup  must  not  on  any  account  be  put  by  in  metal  of  any  kind,  but  poured 
into  a  freshly  scalded  earthen  pan,  and,  if  kept  longer  than  a  day,  changed  into 
a  clean  vessel,  scalded  for  the  purpose.  If  colouring  should  be  necessary,  the 
common  browning  may  be  used ;  fried  onions  will  also  materially  assist  in 
^ving  a  fine  brown  colour  to  soup.  The  crust  of  a  loaf  of  bread  stewed  in  the 
soup,  thickens  and  renders  it  more  wholesome,  and  when  taken  out  will  be 
found  light,  palatable,  and  nourishing  to  an  invalid.  When  wine  is  put  into 
soup,  it  should  not  be  added  until  nearly  the  last  thing ;  thus  a  glass  of  wine 
will  go  as  fiir  in  flavouring  a  soup,  as  a  pint  stewed  down  irom  the  commencement. 

Ketchups,  sauces,  such  as  soy,  anchovy,  &c.,  should  only  be  put  into  weak 
soups  which  require  to  have  some  flavour  imparted  to  them ;  there  is,  however, 
an  agreeable  acid,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  in  Harvey^s  sauce,  which  renders  it  an 
exception,  English  cooks  seldom  giving  to  their  dishes  the  advantage  of  a  slight 
acid  judiciously  combined  with  other  things.  Soups  also,  like  that  made  from 
calf's  head,  cow-heel,  &c.,  which  are  rich,  but  flavourless,  will  bear  the  addi- 
tion of  sauces,  when  other  relishing  articles  are  not  at  hand ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  common  English  cooks  are  too  much  addicted  to  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  ketchups  and  sauces.  The  castors  are  the  proper  places  for  these  things, 
since  they  may  J)e  added  by  the  parties  fond  of  high  flavours;  a  small  quantity 
occasionsuly,  however,  will  be  found  advantageous,  but  they  should  by  no 
means  preponderate. 

^*  Meat  for  soup  should  never  be  drowned  at  first  in  water,  but  put  into  the 
kettle  with  a  very  small  quantity  and  a  piece  of  butter,  merely  to  keep  the 
meat  from  burning  until  the  juices  are  extracted ;  by  this  means  a  single  pound 
will  afford  better  and  richer  soup  than  treble  the  quantity  saturated  with  cold 
water.  Bouilli  beef  is  rendered  very  rich  and  palatable,  though  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soup  may  be  made  from  it,  by  being  slewed  at  first  in  a  little  but- 
ter and  its  own  juices.  Soup  may  be  cleared  by  putting  the  whites  of  one  or 
two  eggs  in  it  while  being  warmed  up,  and  as  it  begins  to  melt ;  then  boil  the 
whole  gently  together,  and  run  the  liquor  through  a  jelly  bag." 

The  following  on  soups  and  gravies,  under  the  head  of  general  directions,  is 
from  the  same  source : — 

"  When  there  is  any  fear  of  gtavy  meat  being  spoiled  before  it  is  wanted, 
season  well,  and  fry  it  lightly,  which  will  preserve  it  two  days  longer ;  but  the 
gravy  is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

"  When  soups  or  gravies  are  to  be  put  by,  let  them  be  changed  every  day 
into  fresh  scalded  pans.  Whatever  has  vegetables  boiled  in  it  is  apt  to  turn 
sour  sooner  than  the  juices  of  meat.    Never  keep  any  gravy  &c.  in  metal. 

^*  When  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a-  tea-cupful  of  flour  and  water  mixed 
quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in  it,  will  take  it  off. 
,  "  If  richness  or  greater  consistency  be  wanted,  a  good  lump  of  butter  mixed 
with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the  soup,  will  give  either  of  these  qualities. 

"  Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour  of  the  ingredients,  there- 
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fore  time  should  be  allowed  for  soups  and  gravies ;  and  they  are  best  if  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

**  Soups  and  gravies  are  &r  better  when  the  meat  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs,  roots,  &c.  with  butter,  than  when  water  is  put 
to  the  meat  at  first;  and  the  gravy  that  is  drawn  from  the  meat  should  be 
almost  dried  up  before  the  water  is  put  to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediments  of 
gravies  &c.  that  have  stood  to  be  cold.  -  When  onions  are  strong,  boil  a  turnip 
with  them,  if  for  sauce ;  this  will  make  them  mild. 

^^  If  soups  or  gravies  are  too  weak,  do  not  cover  them  in  boiling,  that  the 
watery  particles  may  evaporate.** 

On  stock  for  soups,  Mrs.  Bundell  says : — ^  Ox-cheek,  shin  or  leg  of  beef, 
make  an  excellent  stock  for  soups.  Breus  the  bone,  and  cut  the  meat  in  pieces^; 
add  to  it  a  piece  of  lean  bacon,  or  ham,  or  the  bones  of  either ;  the  proportion 
of  the  former  should  be  a  pound  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds  of  the  beef.  Place 
the  meat  in  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter ;  draw  out  the 
gravy  very  gently,  and  allow  it  nearly  to  dry  m  again ;  then  add  the  water 
poured  boilmg  upon  it,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion  or  two  with  a 
clove  stuck  in  them ;  place  the  pan  by  the  fire  to  simmer  for  about  four  hours ; 
the  time,  however,  must  d^^i^d  upon  the  quantity;  twelve  pounds  of  meat  will 
take  at  least  ten  hours.  The  stock  for  white  soups  should  be  made  of  scrag,  or 
of  knuckle  of  veal,  ox-heel,  or  cairs  head,  with  any  small  quantity  of  dark 
meat,  and  ham  bones ;  an  old  fowl  will  also  be  found  a  very  desirable  addition, 
and  in  making  stock  of  any  kind,  the  legs,  heads  of  fowls,  turkeys,  and  all  sorts 
of  trimmings,  may  be  usea  with  great  advantage.  A  sheep^s  head  will  make 
excellent  stock  ;  have  it  beautifully  cleaned,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little 
water,  and  when  it  is  heated  through,  fill  up  the  pot ;  when  it  is  sufficiently 
tender,  take  it  up,  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  return  the  bones  into 
the  broth,  adding  onion,  sweet  herbs,  &c.,  as  before  directed.  Stew  these 
bones  for  several  hours  longer ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  will  be  found  a 
jelly,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  every  kind  of  soup  or  sauce.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  any  butcher's  meat  is  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  family,  the 
joints  will  require  trimming ;  take  all  the  parings,  adding  a  slice  or  two  of 
bacon,  beef,  or  mutton  bones,  onions,  herbs,  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  pepper,  salt, 
&c. ;  put  a  piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  cover  it  closely,  and  put  it 
over  a  slow  nre  for  a  few  minutes,  shaking  the  saucepan  occasionally ;  then  pour 
in  boiling  water,  covering  the  meat  to  the  depth  of  some  inches ;  and  let  it 
stew  until  it  is  rich ;  then  put  it  aside ;  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  The 
weighing  pieces,  which  butchers  in  the  country  send  in  with  the  superior  joints 
of  meat,  answer  admirably  for  stock.  Put  into  a  stewpan,  a  piece  of  beef,  a 
piece  of  veal,  or,'what  will  be  more  economical,  an  old  fowl,  some  slices  of  ham 
or  bacon,  and  all  the  trimmings  of  meat  that  can  be  obtained ;  add  to  these 
materials,  where  such  things  are  abundant,  an  old  partridge,  grouse,  or  other 
game,  which  may  not  be  sufficiently  young  and  tender  for  the  spit ;  put  a 
little  warm  (not  ooiling)  water  to  it,  just  enough  to  cover  half  the  meat,  and 
stew  very  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  or  steam  apparatus;  when  the  top  piece  is 
done  through,  cover  the  meat  with  boiling  water,  or  broth,  should  it  be  re- 
quired to  glaze,  and  season  with  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and  chives,  a 
clove,  a  small  bit  of  bay-leaf,  a  little  salt,  and  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms, 
if  they  are  to  be  had ;  stew  all  together  witil  the  juices  are  drawn  from  the 
meat ;  skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a  tammy.  This  stock 
may  be  reduced  to  a  glaze  by  boiling  it  down  to  the  proper  consistence,  or  it 
may  be  converted  into  fine  white  sauce,  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
flour  and  cream  thoroughly  incorporated — ^for  white  sauce  there  must  be  no 
pepper  in  the  stock — and  a  very  small  quantity  of  flour  in  proportion  to  the 
cream.  This  need  not  be  an  expensive  preparation,  if  care  be  taken  to  make  it 
at  a  time  when  the  materials  are  at  hand.** 

Or,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stock  may  be  made  as  follows : — ^^Take 
any  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  or  fowl,  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a  deep  saucepan  with  a  close  cover,  the  beef  at  the  bottom,  the 
mutton  upon  it,  a  piece  of  lean  bacon,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole 
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pepper,  black  and  white,  and  a  large  onion  sliced,  witli  the  white  meat  at  the 
top ;  cover  the  saucepan  closelj,  and  put  it  o?er  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
shaking  the  pan ;  then  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  rather  more 
than  cover  the  meat ;  stew  gently  for  eight  hours ;  then  put  in  two  anchovies 
chopped,  and  seasoned  with  salt  to  the  taste ;  stoun  off  the  liquor,  and  pre- 
serve it  for  use.  If  properly  made,  tins  gravy  will  become  a  ricn  JeUy,  a  piece 
of  which  may  be  cut  off  when  sauce  is  wanted.  English  private  jbmilies  do 
not  make  sufficient  use  of  sheepVheads,  sheep*Sftrotters,  and  cow-heel ;  all 
these  afford  very  strong  JeUy,  and  the  proper  flavour  ma^  be  given  by  the  judi- 
cious addition  of  bee^  game,  ham,  &c.  Some  econcnnieal  persons  purchase 
bones  of  the  butch^,  and  by  stewing  them  m&aj  hours,  nrocure  an  excellent 
stock ;  and  ftmiHes  to  whom  expense  is  an  object  will  do  well  to  make  the 
experiment    Scrag  of  veal  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  the  knuckle.** 

TOMATA.  In  addition  to  the  mode  of  preparing  this  fruit  for  a  sauce,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  following  may  be  mentioned,: — Place 
them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  an  Ammcan  reflecting  oven,  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  fire,  adding  a  little  vinegar.  When  they  are  warmed  through,  the 
rind  is  peeled  oS  eaEoly,  if  it  be  preferred  to  do  so.  In  this  way  they  may  be 
eaten  with  every  description  of  roast  meat.  Hundreds  of  persons  would,  no 
doubtj  use  the  tomata,  if  they  were  made  acquainted  with  this  simple  method 
of  preparing  them,  and  witii  their  use  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood. 

TRIFLE.  To  prepare  this,  take  two  ounces  of  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
and  one  ounce  of  blanched  bitter  almonds,  and  pound  them  to  a  smooth  paste, 
adding,  as  you  pound  them,  a  littie  rose  water ;  take  two  lemons,  and  grate  the 
peels,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  a  saucer ;  four  small  sponge  cakes,  or  Naples* 
biscuit,  and  eight  or  more  macaroons,  must  next  be  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  be  mixed  with  the  almonds,  and  the  mixture  be  laid  at  the  bottcMoi  of  a 
glass  bowl ;  grate  a  nutmeg  over  this,  and  throw  in  the  peel  and  juice  of  the 
lemons;  to  the  whole  add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  mixed  with  half  a  gill  of 
brandy,  and  let  the  mixture  remam  until  the  cakes  are  dissolved,  when  it  may 
be  stirred  a  little ;  to  a  quart  of  cream,  add  a  (quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  a  glass  of  noyeau,  and  head  with  a  whisk  till  it  stands  alone ; 
as  the  nroth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a  spoon,  and  lay  it  on  a  sieve,  with  a  large 
dish  under  it,  to  drain ;  then  take  the  cream  that  has  drained  into  the  di^ 
and  pour  it  back  into  tiie  pan  with  the  rest,  the  whole  being  beaten  over  again ; 
this  being  done,  set  the  cream  in  a  cool  place ;  have  now  a  pint  of  rich  raked 
custard,  made  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  cold,  and  pour  it  into  the  bowl  upon  the 
dissolved  cakes,  and  wnen  the  cream  is  cold,  pour  that  in  also,  heaping  it  high 
in  the  centre ;  a  layer  of  firuit,  jelly,  or  of  well  preserved  fruit,  may  be  put  in 
between  the  custaia  and  the  firothed  cream,  if  that  be  preferred. 

TWELFTH  CAKE.  To  make  this  species  of  cake,  take  the  following  in- 
gredients, and  use  them  as  directed : — Seven  poimds  of  fine  fiour,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  firesh  butter,  seven  pounds  of  currants,  well  washed,  and  rubbed 
dry  in  a  clean  cloth,  two  large  nutmegs  grated,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  pounded  to  a  fine  powder,  a  pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  sixteen  and  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs,  and  a  pint  and  a  hafr 
of  the  very  best  distiller's  yeast ;  warm  as  much  cream  as  will  wet  this  mass, 
and  add  as  mach  sweet  Atalmsey,  or  mountain  vnne,  as  will  give  it  the  con- 
sistence of  batter ;  beat,  not  too  mie,  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  bleached ;  rub 
them  vdth  some  of  the  sweet  vdne  and  orange-flower  water ;  then  add,  and 
beat  also,  half  a  pound  each  of  candied  lemon,  citron,  and  orange  peel ;  let  the 
whole  be  well  mixed,  and  put  the  cake  into  a  hoop,  with  a  thic^  paste  of  fiour 
and  water  under  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bottom  from  scorching.  Ice  it  the 
moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven. 

WOODCOCKS.    A  correspondent  states  that  the  Portuguese  mode  of 
roasting  woodcocks,  eith^  larded,  or  with  a  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  skewered 
over  the  breast,  adds  much  to  their  flavour,  while  it  |Hrevents  the  lard  £rom 
being  dried  up. 
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Aberdeen  haddocks,  98 

Ablutions,  utility  of,  in  warm  climates,  394 

Abortion,  treatment  of,  332 

Abscess,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  331 

Accouchement,  treatment  of  after  pains,  335 

Acetic  acid,  5 

Acid,  prussic,  remedies  for  an  overdose  of, 

332 

stains,  how  to  remove  them,  232 

Acids,  various  kinds,  5 

,  poisonous,  antidotes  for,  184 

,  refrigerant  remedies,  373 

Acidity  on  the  stomach,  removed  by  lime 

water,  143 
Acidulation,  mode  of  effecting  it,  5 
Adulteration  of  flour,  how  to  detect^it,  110 
Adder,  bite  of  an,  treatment  of  wound,  334 
Aerometer,  the,  uses  of,  12 
After  psuns,  treatment  o^  335 
Air,  component  parts   of,  5 ;   essential  to 

heidth,  6  *,  change  of,  ib, ;  modes  of  cor- 
recting impure  air,  ib, 

,  intected,  means  of  purifying,  334,  393 

Aitch-bone  of  bee^  instructions  for  carving, 

50 
Alabaster,  how  to  clean,  431^ 
Alamode  beef,  how  to  make  it,  17 
Albumen,  the  white  of  an  egg^  7 ;  quality 

of,  ib. ;  various  uses  of,  ib. 
Aliments,  various  kinds  of,  7  ;  qualities  and 

effects  of,  ib, ;  digestible  and  indigestible, 

ib. 
Alkali  stains,  how  to  remove,  232 
Alkaline  poisons,  antidotes  for,  184 
Alkermes,  how  to  make,  144 
Almonds,  how  to  blanch,  30 
— - — ~-,  milk  of,  9 
,  preserved,  9  ;   two  kinds  of,  ib, ; 

qualities  of,  ib. 
Almond-biscuits,  26 
.  cakes,  41 

cheese-cakes,  169 

custard,  72 

fritters,  175 

oil,  method  of  making,  162 

paste,  how  to  make,  166 

pudding,  how  to  make,  431 

Alum,  a  powerftil  antiputrescent,  9 
Ambigu,  a  mode  of  French  repast,  9 
3  L 


Anchovies,  directions  for  preparing,  93 
Anchovy  sauce,  spurious,  93 
Andocilles,  directions  for  making,  191 
Angelica,  properties  and  growth  of,  9  ;  how 

to  preserve  it,  ib, ;  angelica-ratafia,  ib. 
An^eVs  water,  how  to  make,  264 
Ammal  food,  nourishment  in,  109 
Anisette,  how  to  make  it,  145 

de  Bordeaux,  146 

Antiputrescents,  various  kinds  of,  9,  91 
Apoplectic  persons,  advice  to,  336 
Apoplexy,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  335 ; 

causes  of,  ib. 
Appetite,  canine,  treatment  of,  343 
Apples,  an  agreeable  fruit,  9 ;   their  medi- 

cmal  qualities,  10 ;  mode  of  preparing  raw 

apples  for  weak  stomachs,  ib. ;  the  juice 

o^  converted  into  an  agreeable  drink,  ib. ; 

modes  of  preserving  them  for  winter,  ib., 

and  11 

,  buttered,  how  to  prepare,  10 

,  compote  of,  1 1 

Apple-puddings,  174 

cakes,  174 

dumplings,  174 

fritters,  174 

tarts,  how  to  make,  167 

•,  French  method,  168 


jelly,  mode  of  preparing,  10 

marmalade,  how  to  make  it,  10 

paste,  preparation  of,  10 

charlotte,  how  to  make,  168 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Apricots,  a  fine  finiit  for  invalids,  11 

preserved  in  brandy,  1 1 

,  marmalade  of,  1 1 

,  preserved,  12 

Apricot  ratafia,  1 1 

jeUy,  11 

paste,  11 

compote,  11 

fritters,  175 

wine,  how  to  make,  329 

Arnott's,  Dr.,  stoves,  125 

Arrack,  improved  by  age,  12 

Arrowroot,  a  fine  vegetable  diet,  12  ;  various 
qualities  of,  ib. ;  brandy  or  sherry  to  be 
added  to  it,  when  taken  by  invalids,  ib. ; 
how  to  boil  it,  13 
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Arrowroot  jelly,  12 

cream,  12 

pudding,  172 

Arsenic,  antidotes  for,  184,  397 

Artesian  wells,  261 

Artichokes,  Tarioos  kinds  o^  13 ;  modes  of 
growing  and  dressing  them,  ib, 

f  hottoms  and  chesnnts,  to  pickle, 

180 

Asparagus,  its  qualities,  13 ;  how  to  prepare 
the  extract,  14  ;  rarions  modes  of  cooking 
it,  ib. ;  how  to  preserve  it,  ib. 

Asses'  milk,  a  medicinal  diet,  149 

Asthma,  causes  and  treatment  at,  336 ;  cher- 
Til,  a  remedy  for,  57 ;  sometimes  miti- 
gated hy  smoking,  242 

Atrophy,  causes  and  treatment  of^  337 

Bachelor's  lunch,  how  to  prepare  it,  14 
Bacon,  directions  for  curing,  189 

,  pressed,  189 

Balmt^  14 

wine,  how  to  make,  327 

Banhury  cakes,  41 

Barberries,  preserved  or  pickled,  14,  180 
Bark,  a  powerful  antipntresoent,  9 
Barley  sugar,  how  to  make,  236 

water,  how  to  make  it,  15 

Bath,  shower,  expedient  for,  15 

Baths,  promotive  of  health,  15 ;  medicated, 

ib. ;  shower  and  vapour,  ib.,  and  16 
Bathmg,  utility  of,  in  warm  climates,  394 
Batter  puddings,  171 
-  Baume  humain,  how  to  make  it,  145 
Bavaroise,  a  French  mixture,  16 
Beans,  various  kinds,  and  modes  of  cooking 

them,  16 
Beauty  hath,  1 5 
Bechamel  sauce,  219 
Bed,  directions  for  warming  the,  257 
Bee-hives,  directions  for  selecting,  23 
Beef,  a  wholesome  aliment,  16 

,  boiled,  18 

,  salted,  how  to  cook  it,  18 

f  potted,  how  to  prepare,  436 

,  en  miroton,  17 

olives,  17 

steak,  17 

^,  fillet  of,  18 

,  Italian,  17 


-,  entrecoteof,  18 
-,  roast  fillet  of,  larded,  18 
-,  Hamburg,  how  to  prepare  it,  18 
-,  hunting,  18 

-,  loss  of  weight  in  cooking  it,  18 
-,  how  to  roast,  19 
-,  smoked,  19 
-  soup,  plain,  224 
tea,  how  to  make,  225 


Beef-steak  pie,  1 7 

pudding,  17 

Beer,  various  kinds  of,  20 ;  properties  of,  as 
an  ordinary  beverage,  ib. ;  directions  for 
brewing,  21,  35  ;  component  parts  of,  ib. ; 
preservation  of,  ib. ;  French  beers,  ib. 

Beer-cellar,  directions  for  constructing  it,  54 
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Bees,  management  •o^  22 ;   treatment  of  a 

sting  from,  25 
Beetl^  how  to  kill,  431 
Beet-root,  directions  for  pickling,  181 
,  used  for  the  production  of  sugar. 


26 


-,  preparation  of|  431 


Belly,  dropsy  o^  treatment  of^  354 

BeUy-ache,  dry,  treatment  of,  356 

Bile,  currants,  a  corrective  of,  76 

Bilious  cholic,  treatment  of,  347 

Biscuits,  various  kinds  o^  26 

Biscuit  custard,  72 

Bishop,  a  favourite  beverage,  28 

Bitter  almonds,  9 

Bitters,  use  of,  as  a  stomachic,  28 ;  mode  of 

preparing,  29 
Black  beeUes,  how  to  destroy,  431 
Blackberries,  used  for  puddmgs,  29 
Blackberry  jam,  how  to  make,  432 
Black  butter,  how  to  make,  219 
Black-cock,  how  to  dress,  112 
Black  currant  lozenges,  147 

wine,  318 

paste,  76 

Black  puddings,  190 

Blacking,  manu&cture  of,  29 ;  directions  for 
purcluising,  ib. ;  directions  for  making,  30 
Bladder,  inflammation  of,  338 
Blanching,  30 
Blancmanger,  various  kinds  o^  30 ;  fritters, 

175 
Bleeding  from  the  nose,  339 
Blindness  in  the  night,  causes  and  treatment 

of,  340 
Blood,  spitting  of,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
416 

,  vomiting  of,  causes  and  treatment 

of,  423 
Blotched  face,  remedies  for,  332,  365 
Boiled  beef,  scarcely  known  on  the  conti- 
nent, 18 

beef,  sauce  for,  219 

Boots  and  shoes,  varnish  for,  246 
Borax,  a  powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
Bordeaux  cakes,  41 
Bouillon  gras,  or  stock,  226 
Bouillon  maigre,  how  to  make,  229 
Brandy,  purity  of  French,  30  ;  diluted  with 
water,  forms  a  wholesome  beverage,  ib. ; 
useful  if  taken  in  tea,  ib. ;  how  to  test  its 
strength,  31 ;  English,  t^. ;  a  remedy  for 
wounds,  ib. ;  for  weak  eyes,  ib. 
Brash,  water,  causes  and  treatment  of,  423 

,  weaning,  symptoms  and  treatment 

of,  424 
Brass,  to  clean,  31 

Brawn,  directions  for  making,  188,  189 
Bread,  how  to  make  it,  31 ;   comparative 
nourishment  afforded  by  fine  and  coarse, 
ib. ;  sometimes  made  bitter  by  the  yeast 
introduced,  32 

,  brown,  33 

,  economical,  33 

,  household,  33 

,  Italian,  34 
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Bread,   Manheim,  34 
-,  potato  j  ^4 


sauce,  how  to  make,  219 


Bread  aod  butter  puddings,  173 

Breakfast  cakes,  41 

Bream,  modes  of  cooking,  93 

Breast,  cancer  of,  treatment  of,  342 

Breeding  of  rabbits,  199 

Brewing,  directions  for,  21,  35 

f  ingredients  used  in,  192 

Bride  cake,  how  to  make,  432 

Brill,  directions  for  cooking,  93 

Brioche  cakes,  41 

fritters,  175 

Bristol  hot  well  waters,  352 

Broccoli,  growing  of,  37 

Broths,  how  to  make— calf 's  light's  broth — 
fowl  broth,  230;  mutton  broth — sheep's 
head  broth — ^veal  broth,  231.     See  Soups. 

Bronze,  how  to  remove  stains  from,  232 

Brown  bread,  33 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Brushes,  mode  of  cleaning,  37 

Brussels  sprouts,  how  to  boil,  40 

Bugs,  modes  of  destroying  them,  37,  432  ; 
method  for  treating  Uie  bite  of,  37 

Bullock's  heart,  how  to  cook,  18 

Bums,  modes  of  treating  them,  7,  37,  341 

Burnt  cream,  70 

Butter,  uses  of,  38  ;  much  eaten  in  France, 
lb, ;  how  to  make  it,  ib, ;  process  of  salt- 
ing it,  39 ;  method  of  preserving,  i6.,  192 

,  prices  of,  in  France,  v 

Buttered  biscuits,  28 

Buttermilk,  modes  of  preparing  it,  39 

puddings,  172 

Cabbages,  varieties  of,  39  ;  directions  for 
growing,  40 ;  how  to  boil  them,  ib, ;  to 
mash  with  cream,  41 ;  directions  for 
pickling,  181 

Cakes,  cautions  relative  to  eating,  4 1 ;  di- 
rections for  making  various  kinds  :  Al- 
mond cake,  smaQ  almond  cakes,  42 ; 
almond  cheese;  169 ;  Banbury  cakes, 
Bordeaux  cakes,  breakfast  cakes,  42; 
bride  cake,  brioche,  caraway  cakes,  ib, ; 
christening  cake,  432  ;  cocoa-nut  cheese- 
cakes, 169  ;  common  cakes,  42  ;  cheese- 
cakes, 169  ;  cream  cakes,  croquants,  rich 
currant  cake,  darioles,  Dutch  cakes,  eco- 
nomical cakes,  family  plum  cakes,  feuil- 
lantines,  42  ;  frost  or  icing  for  cakes,  ib. ; 
French  cakes,  33 ;  gauffres,  gau£Ere  aux 
pistaches,  German  cakes,  German  gauffres, 

5irdle  cakes,  honey  cakes,  iced  cakes, 
talian  gauffres,  Kentish  cakes,  43; 
cake  en  losange,  Lancashire  cakes,  43 ; 
lemon  cheese,  169 ;  meringues,  Na- 
varre cakes,  43;  orange  flower  cakes, 
pistachio  cakes,  cake  de  plomb»  plum 
cakes,  Portuguese  cakes,  potato  cakes, 
ponpelin,  queen  cakes,  44;  raspberry 
cakes,  rice  cakes,  45,  169 ;  rich  cakes, 
rock  currant  cakes,  cake  souffle  a  la 
rose,    rout    cakes,    cake    a    la   royale, 


Savoy  cakes,  45  ;  Scotch  cakes,  seed  cakes, 
seraglio  cakes,  Shrewsbury  cakes,  sponge 
cakes,  Sussex  cakes,  sweet  cakes,  tea 
cakes,  royal  tea  cakes,  Tipperarjr  s^^ 
cakes,  46 ;  twelfth  cake,  440 ;  Victoria 
cakes,  rich  wine  cakes,  wafers,  47 

Calf's  brains,  how  to  cook,  251 

ears,  how  to  cook,  251 

feet,  directions  for  frying,  251 ;  stew- 
ing, 252 

head,  directions  for  cooking,  252; 


directions  for  carving  it,  50 

head  broth,  230 

.  liver,  directions  for  preparing,  252 

pluck,  directions  for  preparing,  253 

sweetbread,  directions  for  cooking, 


253 


tongues,  how  to  prepare,  253 


Cambridge  drink,  47 

Camp  pudding,  170 

Camphor,  useful  to  keep  away  insects;  47  ; 
a  remedy  in  cholera,  t^. ;  used  as  a  den- 
trifice,  t&. ;  a  powerful  antiputrescent,  9. 

Cancer,  treatment  of,  341. 

Candles,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  142 

artificial  wax  for,  266 

made  of  flour  of  chesnuts  and  tal- 
low, 57 
Canine  appetite,  bow  to  treat  it,  343 
Capers,  how  to  preserve  them,  47 
Caper  sauce,  how  to  prepare,  219 
Capillaire,  mode  of  preparing  it,  47 
Capon,  directions  for  roasting,  47 
Capsicums,  directions  for  pickling,  181 
Carageen  moss,  its  medicinal  qualities,  151 
Caraway  seed,  recommended  for  dyspepsia, 
48 ;  directions  for  growing,  ib. 

cakes,  41 

Carbanza  pea,  48 

Cardoon,  directions  for  growing,  48 

Carbonate  of  iron,  .mixed  with  chocolate,  62 

Carolina  snow  balls,  174 

Carp,  directions  for  choosing  and  cooking, 

93 
Carpets,  directions  for  cleaning,  48 
.Carrot  puddings,  172 

soup,  how  to  make,  229 

Carrots,  qusJities  o^  48 ;  directions  for  grow- 
ing, 49  ;  modes  of  cooking,  ib, 

' — ,  marmalade  of,  432 

Carving,  utility  of  the  art,  49 ;  instructions 
for,  60 ;  aitch  bone  of  bee^  round  of  beef, 
sirloin  of  beef,  calf  s  head,  duck,  fish, 
fowls,  ib. ;  goose',  ham,  hares,  fore  quarter 
of  lamb,  haunch  of  mutton,  leg  of  mut- 
ton, 51 ;  saddle  of  mutton,  shoulder  of 
mutton,  pheasant,  partridge,  pigeons,  suck- 
ing pig,  leg  of  pork,  rabbit,  turkey,  breast 
of  veal,  fillet  of  veal,  haunch  of  venison,  52 

Catalepsy,  causes  and  treatment  of,  348 

Catarrh,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  344 

Catsup,  mushroom,  153 

Cauliflower,  directions  for  growing,  52; 
how  to  boil  and  preserve  it,  53 ;  to  pickle, 
181 
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CaTiar,  how  to  prepare  it,  53 

Cayenne,  remarks  on,  179 

,  a  gargle  for  sore  tliroats,  118 

Celery,  medical  properties  of,  53 ;  varieties 
of,  lb, ;  directions  for  growing,  ib, ;  fried, 
ib. 

(litters,  how  to  make,  53 

in  imitation  of  preserved  ginger,  54 

.  salad,  54 

— : —  stewed,  54 

Cerrelas,  how  to  make,  191 

J  Italian,  191 

Chafing,  in  inianti,  treatment  at,  363 

Champagne,  mode  of  hottling  and  prepar- 
ing, 283 

,  imitations  of,  283 

Charcoal,  mannfiictore  o^  54 ;  its  powder  a 
powerM  anti-potrescent,  55;  will  give 
Uie  appearance  of  age  to  new  red  wines, 
ib. ;  preparation  of  animal  charcoal,  ib, ; 
ns^ol  as  a  tooth-powder,  ib. 

stores  unwholesome,  125 

Cheese,  process  of  making  it,  55 ;  methods 
of  improving  it,  57 

,  Italian  pork,  190 

made  firom  goats'  milk,  149 

cakes,  varioos  kinds  of,  169 

cake  padding,  171 

puddings,  173 

prices  of,  in  Paris,  v 

Cherry  tart,  how  to  make,  168 

brandy,  57 

jelly,  57, 

marmalade,  57 

Cherries,  indigestible,  57;  method  of  in- 
creasing the  growth,  ib. 

,  compote  of,  57 

,  preserved,  57 

Chervil,  an  aromatic  plant,  57;  directions 
for  growing  and  using  it,  tift. ;  a  remedy 
for  external  hiemorrhoids  and  asthma,  ib. 

Chesnuts,  modes  of  cooking,  57 

Chest,  drop^  of^  treatment  of,  355 

Chickens,  directions  for  rearing,  58,  195 ; 
various  modes  of  cooking,  59 

Chicken  broth  bath,  prsecribed  for  invalid^ 
15 

soup,  for  colds,  226 

pox,  treatment  of^  346 

Chiccory,  much  cultivated  in  France,  57 ; 
various  uses  o^  58 

Chilblains,  causes  and  treatment  o^  346 

Children,  ulcerations  andexcoriations  in,  363 

,  iiilling  of  the  fundament  in,  366 

,  teething  of,  419 

Chili  vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Chimneys,  directions  for  cleaning,  60 

China,  a  mastic  for,  148 

Chipolata,  a  foreign  ragout,  61 

Chives,  directions  for  growing,  61 

Chloride  of  lime,  uses  of,  143 

Chocolate,  manu£icture  of,  61 ;  mode  of 
using  it,  ib. ;  a  wholesome  beverage,  ib. ; 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  it,  62 ; 
how  to  judge  of  its  quality,  »&. 

biscuits,  27 
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Chocolate  cream,  70 

Cholera,  treatment  of,  346 

Cholic,  symptoms,  causes,  and  remedies  for, 
347 

Christening  cake,  how  to  make,  432 

Cibols,  a  flavouring  plant,  62 

Cider,  not  wholesome  without  exercise,  62 ; 
directions  for  making,  ib. ;  mode  of  mak- 
ing it  in  Guernsey,  t&. ;  much  used  in 
Normandy,  10;  wholesome  as  a  beverage, 
ib, 

vin^ar,  how  to  make,  255 

Cinnamon,  a  useful  article,  63 ;  mode  of  pre- 
paring cinnamon  water,  ib. 

Citric  acid,  a  remedy  for  scurvy,  63 

Citron,  candied,  433 

puddings,  171 

Civet  de  Lievre,  113 

Clarv,  a  herb  used  in  cookery,  63 

Clarification,  methods  o^  63 

Cloth,  woollen,  how  to  dean,  165,  222,  258, 
259 

Clothes,  economical  method  of  washing,  257 

Clothing,  prices  of  in  France,  v 

Cloves,  an  aromatic  firuit  used  in  culinary 
preparations,  63;  water  o^  a  fine  sto- 
machic, ib.',  oil  o^  useful  in  cases  of 
toothache,  ib. 

Coals,  a  much  cheaper  fuel  than  wood,  63 ; 
gas  made  from,  ib. ;  th^  effects  on  the 
atmosphere  of  large  cities,  64. 

Cockroaches,  methods  of  destroying,  64; 
their  great  tenacity  of  life,  ib. ;  often  fatal 
to  cats,  ib. 

Cocoa,  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  bever- 
age, 65 

,  cream  of,  146 

Cocoa-nut,  cheese  cakes,  169 

puddings,  172 

Cod,  modes  of  cooking,  94 

Coffee,  its  introduction  into  England,  65 ; 
used  as  a  medicine,  ib. ;  its  qualities  as  a 
beverage,  ib. ;  prevents  sleep,  ib. ;  modes 
of  drinking  it  in  France,  ib. ;  a  remedy 
for  poisoning  by  opiates,  ib. ;  modes  of 
preparing,  66 

cream,  70 

ice,  128 

Cold,  or  catarrh,  causes  and  treatment  of, 

123,344 
Cold  cream,  directions  for  making,  67 
Cold  harbour  balls,  27 
Colic,  painters*,  remedy  for,  357 
Collared  mutton,  157 
Colombo  root,  a  useful  bitter,  29 
— — —  water,  a  safe  stimulant,  67 
Compote  of  peaches,  177 
Conger  eel,  best  way  of  dressing,  96 
Conserve  of  peaches,  177 
Consomme,  directions  for  making,  67 
Consumption,  pulmonary,  treatment  of,  406 
Contagion,  means  of  preventing,  393 
Convulsion  in  children,  treatment  of,  348 
Copper,  how  to  dean  it,  31 
Coriander  seed,  uses  of^  67 
Corking,  directions  for,  68 
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Corks,  necessary  to  use  good  ones,  67 
Corned  leg  of  mutton,  167 
Corpulence,  causes  and  treatment  of,  349 
Cosmetics,  various  descriptions  of,  68 
Costiveness,  how  to  treat  it,  131,  400 

during  pregnancy,  405 

Cottage  puddings,  173 

— —   soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Cottons,  how  to  clean,  222,  258 

Coughs,  lettuce  juice  a  remedy  for,  141 

Cough,  whooping,  symptoms  and  treatment 

of,  424 
Cowhage,  a  remedy  for  worms,  68 ;  and  in- 
digestion, t6. 
Cowslip  wine,  how  to  make,  327 
Cray  fish,  various  kinds  of,  95 
Crabs,  shell-fish,  modes  of  preparing,  69 
Cramp,  treatment  of,  349 
■ .   of  thighs  and  legs  during  preg- 
nancy, 405 
Cranberry,  method  of  preserving,  69 
Cream,  method  of  procuring  and  preserving, 
69  ;  preparations  of,  70 

burnt,  70 

-  for  firuit  pies,  70 

fritters,  176 

cake,  42 

-  cheese,  process  of  making,  66 

raspberry,  202 

'  strawberry,  234 

of  noyeau,  146 

Creams,  preparations  of — Chocolate  cream, 
coffee  cream,  crdme  en  mousse,  creme 
au  liqueur,  crcme  aux  fruits.  Vanilla 
cream,  burnt  cream,  cream  for  fruit  pies, 
honey- comb  cream,  Italian  cream,  70 ; 
lemon  cream,  Neapolitan  cream,  orange 
cream  without  mould,  ditto  in  mould, 
pink  cream,  raspberry  cream,  strawberry 
cream,  solid  cream,  solid  fruit  cream,  Spa- 
nish cream,  stone  cream,  Swiss  cream, 
71  ;  whipt  cream,  72 

Creme  de  Absinthe,  146 

Ide  Cacao,  146 

du  Cathay,  166 

aux  fruits,  70 

a  la  fleur  d*orange,  145 

>■-  impcriale,  146 

de  jasmio,  145 

>■  au  liqueur,  70 

— de  Mocha,  146 

■I  en  mousse,  70      • 

de  Portugal,  145 

Creozote,  a  remedy  for  toothache,  72,  and 
for  sea-sickness,  73;  usefully  adminis- 
tered for  indigestion,  ib. 

Crimp  cod,  95 

Croquants,  how  to  make,  42 

Cruelty  practised  in  the  killing  of  animals, 
137 

Cucumbers,  an  indigestible  plant,  73 ;  va- 
rious species  of,  ib. ;  directions  for  grow- 
ing, ib. ;  pickling,  74 ;  directions  for  dress- 
ing, ib.  $  various  preparations  of,  ib. 

• ,  preserved,  433 

Cull  is  sauce,  how  to  make,  219 


Cura^^ao,  cUrections  for  making,  145 

distilled,  146 

Curds,  various  compositions  of,  74 
Currants,  a  corrective  of  bile,  76 
Curr.int  tarts,  how  to  make,  167 

cake,  rich,  42 

fritters,  175 

paste,  (black,)  76 

jam,  ib, 

jelly,  ib. 

,  compote  of,  t6. 

,  syrup  of,  1*6. 

wine,  317,  320 

,  unripe,  318 

,  white,  320 

,  black,  318,  319 

-  and  raspberry  wine,  319 
vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 


Currie  powder,  receipts  for  using,  74 

soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Custards,  directions  for  making,  72  ;  almond 
custard,  biscuit  custard,  lemon  custard, 
orange  custard,  rice  custard,  ib.  See 
Creams 

Custard  puddings,  1 73 

Cutaneous  diseases  produced  by  low  diet,  266 

Cuts,  modes  of  treating,  77 

Cutlets,  stuffing  for,  235 

Damson  pudding,  174 

and  raism  wine,  how  to  make,  328 

Dance  of  St  Vitus,  treatment  of,  351 

Darioles,  how  to  make,  42 

Dates,  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds,  77 

Deafiaess,  causes  and  treatment  of,  361 

Dentifrice,  directions  for  making,  243 

charcoal  powder,  65 

— —  camphor  useful  as,  47 

Dentition,  cautions  as  to  the  looseness  atten- 
dant on,  389 

Detergent  waters,  how  to  make,  265 

Diabetes,  causes  and  cure  of,  352 

Diarrhoea,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  388 

,  pomegranates,  a  remedy  for,  186 

Diet,     See  Food 

Digestible  and  indigestible  food,  7 

Digestion,  the  process  of,  6,  8,  77 

Digestive  pills,  119 

Dill  seed,  make  a  good  carminative,  80 

Dinner,  directions  for  serving,  80 ;  descrip- 
tion of  a  French,  81 

Disinfecting  liquids,  137 

Distillation,  modes  of  effecting,  82,  145 

Dore,  or  John  Dory,  96  . 

Dropsy,  causes  and  treatment  of,  363 

Drunkenness.     See  Intoxication. 

Dry  bellyache,  causes  and  cure  of,  356 

Dueks  and  geese,  management  of,  195 

,  modes  of  dressing,  83 

,  how  to  carve  it,  50 

Duke  of  Norfolk's  punch,  197 

Dutch  cake,  how  to  make,  42 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Dyes,  various  kinds  of,  84 

Dyeing,  method  of,  84 
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Dysentery,  causes  and  treatment  of,  357 ; 
pomegranate  a  remedy  for,  186 

Dyspepsia,  symptoms  of,  129,  380 ;  causes 
and  cure  of,  380;  directions  to  those 
liable  to  it,  129 ;  tonic  lotion  for,  242 ; 
cowhage,  a  remedy  for,  68 ;  creozote  a  ose- 
fal  remedy  for,  73 ;  sometimes  removed 
by  change  of  4ir,  6 


Ear,  affections  of  the,  351 ;  inflammation 
of,  359 

Earache,  mitigated  by  application  of  to- 
bacco, 242 

Earthenware,  a  mastic  for,  148 

Ean  d'ange,  how  to  make,  264 

de  beaate,  directions  for  preparing,  68 

de  bouquet,  how  to  prepare,  264 

de  chasseur,  145 

de  Cologne,  modes  of  preparing,  84 

cordiale,  146 

dentifrice,  method  of  preparing,  85 

^—  de  Jayelle,  how  to  li&ake,  265 

de  jouvence,  265 

de  melisse,  preparations  of,  86 

mille-fleurs,  265 

de  muse,  method  of  producing  it,  85 

des  odalisques,  265 

seconde,  for  cleaning  old  paint,  ib, 

sucree,  a  favourite  beverage,  85 

—  de  vie  d'audaye,  146 

de  vie  de  Dantzic,  146 

vulneraire,  for  bruises,  85 

Economical  bread,  33 

cake,  42 

light,  142 

Edge-bone  of  beef,  instructions  for  carving, 
50 

Education  in  Paris,  cost  of,  iv 

Eels,  a  nutritious  diet,  96  ;  modes  of  taking 
them,  ib. ;  various  methods  of  cooking,  ib. 

£ggSf  various  kinds  used  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, 85  ;  modes  of  preserving  them,  ib. ; 
not  food  for  bilious  persons,  86  ;  modes  of 
preparing,  for  food,  ib. ;  for  pickling,  181 

puddings,  173 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

,  white  of,  7  ;  various  uses  of,  ib. ;  pro- 
perties of,  as  food,  8 

Egg-hot,  mode  of  preparing,  88 

Elderberry  juice,  how  to  preserve,  322 

Elder  wine,  how  to  make,  32 1 

flower  wine,  322 

Elephantiasis,  causes  and  treatment  of,  359 

Elixir  de  garus,  146 

de  longne  vie,  88 

de  neroli,  145 

Endive,  mode  of  growing,  88 

English  brandy,  31  / 

stew,  433 

Epilepsy,  cause  and  treatment  of,  360 
Erysipelas,  cause  and  core  of,  362 
Essences  for  meat,  general  remarks  on,  88 ; 
directions  for  preparing,  essence  of  garlic, 
essence  of  ham,  essence  of  fine  herbs,  es- 
sence of  lemon  with  oil,  orange  essence, 
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essence  of  shidots  with  mutton  gravy,  es- 
sence of  truffles,  89 

Essence  of  rose,  215 

Essential  oil,  modes  of  obtfuning,  89 

Excoriations  of  infants,  363 

Exercise,  importance  of,  to  health,  6 

Extract  d'absinthe,  145 

Eyes,  weak,  strengthed  by  the  application  of 
brandy,  water,  and  vinegar,  31 

,  inflammation  of  the,  363 

,  snuff  for  the,  233 

,  a  good  coUyrium  for,  7 

Face,  remedies  for  painful  affection  of  nerves 
of,  334 

,  pimpled  and  blotched,  332,  365 

Fainting,  causes  and  treatment  of,  366 
Family  plum-cake,  42 

Farinaceous  food,  7  ;  weak  stomachs  some- 
times injured  by  the  long  and  exclusive 
use  of,  8 
Fasting,  effects  of,  89 
Feathers,  directions  for  cleaning,  258 
Female  complaints,  treatment  of,  395 
Females,  critical  period  of,  350 
Fennel,  various  uses  of,  89 
Fermentation,  various  stages  of,  90 ;  modes 

effecting  it,  ib. 
Femllantines,  mode  of  making,  42 
Fever,  intermittent,  causes  and  core  of,  366 

,  remittent,causes  and  treatment  o^369 

,  continued,  causes  and  cure  of,  371 

,  nervous,  causes  and  treatment  o£i398 

,  miliary,  causey  and  treatment  of,  396 

,  milk,  causes  and  treatment  o^  ib. 

,  malignant  and  putrid,  392 

■  ,  scarlet,  symptoms  and  cure  of,  411 
•,  beverage,  91 


-,  yellow,  treatment  of,  417 


Figs,  modes  of  preparing  them,  91 ;  various 
kinds,  92 

Filbert  biscuits,  27 

Filberts,  indigestible,  92  ;  directions  for  pre- 
serving, t&. 

Fillet  of  veal,  how  to  carve  it,  52 

Filter  for  water,  how  to  make,  260 

Filtration,  how  to  effect  it,  1 12 

Fire  irons,  how  to  clean,  92 

Fish,  light  of  digestion,  92 ;  a  very  nutritive 
food,  ib. ;  productiveness  of^  w. ;  fat  of^ 
unwholesome,  t6. ;  methods  of  cooking, 
ib. ;  methods  of  feeding  and  breeding,  93  ; 
directions  for  choosing  and  cooking  various 
kinds — as,  ancliovies,  bream,  brill,  carp, 
ib.;  boiled  carp  with  caper  sauce,  fried 
carp,  fried  carps*  roes,  German  mode  of 
cooking  carp,  matelote  of  carp,  stewed 
carp,  stewed  roes  of  carp,  carp  with  vine- 
gar, cod,  baked  cod,  boiled  cod*s  head  and 
shoulders,  94 ;  crimped  cod,  salt  cod,  salt 
cod  en  blanc,  ditto  Belgian  way,  ditto  with 
cream,  ditto  marinated  and  fried,  ditto  a 
la  Provencale,  ditto  stewed,  cray  fish,  95 ; 
dore,eels,  boiled,  collared, fried,  96 ;  eel  pie, 
potted  eels,  to  spitchcock  eels;  to  stew  ditto, 
eels  k  la  tartare,  flounder,  gudgeon,  gur- 
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net,  97 ;  haddocks,  baked,  fried,  boiled, 
FinnaD,  or  Aberdeen  haddocks,  halibut, 
herrings,  broiled,  a  la  bourgeoise ;  fried, 
98 ;  to  marinate  herrings,  to  salt  herrings, 
to  smoke  herrings,  lampreys,  lobsters, 
lobster  catsup,  lobster  dressing,  lobster 
fritters,  lobster  patties,  lobster  pie,  to  pot 
lobsters,  99 ;  lobster  salad,  lobster  sauce, 
lobster  sausages,  stewed  lobster,  100; 
mackerel,  baked,  boiled,  broiled,  in  the 
Italian  way,  en  papillote,  pickled,  ib.; 
soused,  grej  mullet,  red  mullet,  red  mul- 
let en  marmade,  muscles,  101 ;  monies  a 
la  poulette,  oysters,  baked,  fried  in  batter, 
en  marinade,  pie,  ragoued,  scalloped, 
soups, — perch,  102;  pike  k  Tallemande, 
boiled,  a  la  chambord,  roasted,  stewed, — 
pilchard, — ^plaice, — prawns,  103;  salmon, 
baked,  au  bleu,  boiled,  broiled  in  steaks, 
cay  each  salmon,  fritters,  dried,  pate  de 
saumon,  pickled,  potted,  salted,  saumon 
sauce  aux  capres,  104 ;  stewed  salmon, 
vol  au  vent  au  saumon, — Sardinia, — shad, 
shrimps, — skate,  with  black  butter,  fried, 
a  la  sainte  Menehoud, — smelts,  105 ;  soles, 
boiled,  fried,  ditto  Italian  way,  sole  au 
gratin,  stewed, — sprats, — sturgeon,  k  la 
braise,  broiled,  en  matelote,  roasted — ^tench, 
broiled,  fricaseed,  fried,  en  marinade,  a 
la  poulette, — thunny, — trout,  boiled,  col- 
lared, fried,  Italian  way,  107;  stewed  trout, 
turbot,  en  matelote,  broiled,  stewed, — 
white-bait,  108 ;  whitiug,  k  la  bourgeoise, 
boiled,  broiled,  dried,  fried,  stewed,  109. 

Fish,  how  to  help  it,  50 

,  forcemeat  for,  235 

sauces,  how  to  make,  220 

currie,  directions  for  preparing,  74 

,  prices  of,  in  Paris,  iv 

Flan,  a  French  pudding,  174 

Flannel,  how  to  wash,  109 

Fleas,  modes  of  destroying  them,  109 

Flesh,  nourishment  in,  ib. 

Flounders,  methods  of  cooking,  97 

Flour,  component  parts  of,  32 ;  nutritive  pro- 
perties of,  ib, ;  nutritive  properties  in- 
creased  in  the  process  of  bemg  made  into 
bread,  ib. ;  how  to  preserve  it,  109  ;  detec- 
tion of  insects  in,  110;  adulteration  of, 
ib, ;  how  to  detect  it,  ib. 

Flunmiery,  raspberry,  202 

Fowls,  how  to  judge  of  their  age,  111 ;  va- 
rious modes  of  cooking,  ib, 

,  management  of,  196 

. ,  currie,  directions  for  preparing,  75 

,  directions  for  carving,  50 

,  broth,  how  to  make,  230 

-,  stuffing  for^  235 


Food,  various  kinds  and  qualities  of,  7  ;  di- 
gestible properties  of  various  kinds  of,  ib. 
Fomentations,  hot  and  cold,  110 
Forcemeat  for  soups,  fish,  &c.,235 
Frangipane,  directions  for  making,  169 
Freckles,  water  for  removing,  68 
Freezing  mixture,  127 
French  beans,  directions  for  growing  and 


cooking,  16  ;  how  to  use  them  as  a  salad, 
ib, ;  how  to  preserve  them,  ib, 
French  rolls,  34 

wines,  remarks  on,  282 

Fricandeau  of  veal,  248 
Fricandels,  how  to  make,  249 

Fritters,  directions  for  making,  apple,  174 ; 
peach,  apricot,  cream,  souffles,  brioche, 
blancmange,  gooseberry,  almond,  cur- 
rant, without  eggs,  potato,  pancakes, 
French  ditto,  175 ;  Madras  cUtto,  German 
ditto,  176 

Frogs,  as  an  article  of  food.  111  ;  fricaseed 
and  fried,  ib. ;  how  to  currie,  75 

Fromage  de  cochon,  190 

Frost,  or  icing  for  cakes,  42 

Fruit,  gravities  of  pure  juice  of,  297 

,  prices  of  in  Paris,  iv 

Fuel,  economical,  54 

,  kinds  and  prices  of  in  France,  v 

Fundament,  falling  of,  in  children,  366 

Funnel,  uses  of,  112 

Furniture  paste,  directions  for  making,  ib, 
,  varnish  for,  246 

Furs,  how  to  preserve,  435 

Galette,  a  favourite  pastry  in  France,  169 

Game,  the  most  digestible  of  animal  food, 
112;  directions  for  choosing,  preparing, 
cooking,  and  serving  up  game: — ^black- 
cock, grouse,  hare,  hashed,  jugged,  civet 
de  lievre,  marinated  hare,  roasted,  hare 
pie,  ditto  a  la  Bourgeoise,  roasted,  stewed, 
1 13 ;  Ortolan,  partridges,  aux  choux,  a 
Tetouffa^e,  au  gratin,  stewed,  114;  phea- 
sants, in  pies,  roasted,  with  sour  krout, 
115;  plover,  quails,  with  bay  leaves, 
broiled,  roasted,  stewed, — snipes, — ^teal, 
— ^venison,  116;  venison  caliops,  hashed, 
French  way,  pastry,  stewed,  cutlets, — ^wild 
goose,  —  widgeons,  —  wild  boar,  —  wild 
duck, — woodcock,  in  pies,  roasted,  stewed, 
117 

Game,  prices  of,  in  Paris,  iv 

Gangrenous  wounds,  poultice  for,  194 

Garden  fences,  varnish  for,  246 

Gargles,  directions  for  making,  118 

Garlic,  qualities  of,  1 18 

vinegar,  how  to  prepare,  255 

,  essence  of,  88 

Gas,  the  cheapest  kind  of  light,  142 

,  used  for  roasting  meat,  124 

Gas  tar,  cautions  for  using,  64 

Gastric  juice,  118.  See  Digestion.  Se- 
cretion of^  8 

Gastronomy,  118 

Gauffres,  directions  for  making  them,  43 

Geese  and  ducks,  management  of,  195 

Gelatine,  imnutritive,  136 

German  cake,  how  to  make  it,  43 

gaufires,  43 

puffs,  171 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

Gherkins,  mode  of  cultivating,  74 ;  how  to 

pickle,  181 
Gherkin  sauce,  how  to  make,  220 
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Gibelote,  mode  of  dressing  a  rabbit,  199 

Giblets,  goose,  directions  for  stewing,  121 

Giblet  pie,  how  to  make,  119 

soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Giddiness  in  the  head,  treatment  of,  374 

Ginger,  various  kinds  of,  1 19 ;  a  fine  sto- 
machic for  old  persons,  ib, ;  how  to  make 
essence  of,  ib. 

beer,  how  to  make  it,  119 

wine,  how  to  make,  323 

' — ,  from  malt,  324 

Gingerbread,  French  and  English,  1 19  ;  di- 
rections for  making,  120 

Girdle  cake,  how  to  prepare  it,  43 

Glands,  causes  and  treatment  of,  374 

Glass,  directions  for  cleaning,  120 

,  a  mastic  for,  148 

Gloves,  directions  for  cleaning,  120 

Gold  chains,  how  to  clean,  120 

water,  preparation  of,  146 

Qooseberrj,  various  kinds  of,  122 

fool,  122 

puddings,  171 

tarts,  how  to  make,  168 

fritters,  175 

vinegar,  how  to  prepare,  255 

'  wine,  directions  for  making,  313 


Goose,  domestic   and  wild,  uses  of,   120; 

various  modes  of  cooking,  121 ;  directions 

for  rearing  and  fattening,  t6. ;  directions 

for  carving  it,  51 
Gout,  causes  and  treatment  of,  375 
Grape  wine,  how  to  make,  301 

champagne,  how  to  make,  314 

Grates,  how  to  clean,  122 

Gravel  and  stone,  causes  and  treatment  of, 

376 
Grease,  how  to  remove  stains  of,  143,  233, 

265 
Green  pea  soup,  how  to  make,  229 

:-  maigre,  229 

Gripes  in  in&nts,  treatment  of,  377 
Groceries,  prices  of,  in  Paris,  iv 
Grouse,  modes  of  dressing,  112 
Gruel,  directions  for  makmg,  265 
Gudgeons,  scarcely  inferior  to  white  bait,  97 
Guinea  hens,  management  of,  196 
Gum  Arabic,  uses  of,  122 
Gum,  yellow,  causes  and  treatment  of,  429 
Gurnet,  directions  for  cooking,  97 

Haddock,  directions  for  cooking,  98 

Haemorrhoids,  chervil,  a  remedy  for,  67 

Haggis,  how  to  prepare,  158 

Hair,  pomatum  to  restore  the  growth  of,  186 

dye,  directions  for  making,  123 

oils,  126 

powder,  how  to  prepare  it,  123 

Halibut,  mode  of  cooking,  98 

Hams,  directions  for  curing,  188 ;  for  boil- 
ing, 187 ;  for  baking,  ib, ;  for  stewing,  ib. ; 
for  cutting  up,  51 

Ham,  mutton,  157 

-. stufi&ng,  how  to  make,  234 

,  essence  of,  89 

Hamburg  beef,  how  to  prepare  it,  18,  19 
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Hare,  how  to  dress  it,  112 

,  stufling  for,  235 

,  directions  for  carving  it,  51 

soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Haricot,  or  French  white  bean,  123 

Haricot  mutton,  156 

Hartshorn,  a  powerful  antiputrescent,  9 

shavings,'  how  to  prepare,  124 

Hashed  mutton,  157 

Hasty  pudding,  170 

Hatching,  mode  of,  by  artificial  heat,  58 

Haunch  of  mutton,  how  to  carve  it,  51 

venisoD,  how  to  carve  it,  52 

Head,  giddiness  in  the,  374 

,  scalled,  causes  and  cure  ol^  411 

ache,  causes  and  treatment  of,  377  ; 

during  pregnancy,  405 

Health,  means  of  promoting,  6 ;   in  warm 
climates,  393 

Heart,  palpitation  of  the,  treatment  of,  401 

,b:llock's,  how  to  cook,  18 

Heartburn,  during  pregnancy,  405 

Heat,  for  cooking,  &c.,  remarks  on  its  eco- 
nomical preparation,  124 

Haemorrhoids,  causes  and  symptoms  of^  403 

Hens,  directions  for  management  of,  195 

Herbs,  essence  of,  89 

Hernia,  strangulated,  tobacco  a  remedy  for, 
242 

Herrings,  different  modes  of  cooking,  98 

Hiccup,  causes  and  treatment  of,  378 

Hiving  bees,  directions  for,  24 

Home-made  wines,  remarks  on  the  prepa- 
ration of,  297 ;  various  kinds  of,  299 ; 
imitations  of  foreign,  300 ;  utensils  em> 
ploved  in  making,  301 ;  directions  for 
making  ripe  grape  wine,  pearl  goose- 
berry wine,  313  ;  gooseberry  wine,  pink 
champagne,  English  ditto,  313 ;  green 
gooseberry  wine,  ^pe  champagne  to 
equal  forei^,  raism  wine,  314;  raisin 
wine  with  cider,  ditto  without  cider,  316  ; 
lemon  wine,  malt  wine,  currant  wine,  317 ; 
black  currant  wine,  318;  currant  and 
raspberry  wine,  raspberry  wine,  black 
currant  wine,  ditto  to  imitate  Constantia, 
319;  white  currant  wine,  currant  wine, 
320 ;  wine  from  mixed  fruits,  elder  wine, 
321 ;  white  elder  wine,  elder  flower  wine, 
birch  wine,  322 ;  ginger  wine,  323  ;  ditto 
from  malt,  324 ;  parsnip  wine,  red  wine, 
balm  wine,  cowslip  wine,  327 ;  damson 
and  raisin  wine,  strawberry  wine,  mul- 
berry wine,  apricot  wine,  orange  and 
quince  wine,  328 

Homoeopathy,  remarks  on,  132 

Hotfey,  a  valuable  article  of  food,  125 ;  how 
to  extract  it  from  the  combs,  ib. ;  direc- 
tions for  preserving  and  purifying  it,  ib. ; 
honey  water,  126 

cakes,  mode  of  making,  43 

comb,  cream,  70 

■  vinegar,  how  to  prepare,  255 

Hops,  a  powerful  tonic,  193 

Horse  keep  in  Paris,  v 

Horse  radish,  propagation  of,  126 
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Household  bread,  33 

Housekeeping,  comparative  cost  of,  at  home 

and  abroad,  i. 
Huile  antique,  a  hair  oil,  126 

d'ananas,  145 

de  cannelle,  145 

de  celeri,  146 

cordiale,  145 

-^—  de  girofle,  146 

•  de  kirchwasser,  145 

■  de  la  Martinique,  145 
de  rhum,  145 

■  de  rose,  how  to  prepare,  144 
de  the,  145 

' de  violettes,  145 

Hydh)cyanic  acid,  remedies  for  an  over  dose 

of,  332 
Hypochondriac  affections,  378 
Hypocras,  a  good  stomachic,  127 
Hyssop,  how  to  grow  it,  127 
Hysteria  during  pregnancy,  405 
Hysteric  disease,  causes  and  cure  of,  379 

Ices,  preparations  of,  128 

Iced  cake,  directions  for  making,  43 

Ice-wel),  preparation  of,  127 

Iceing  for  cakes,  42 

Iceland  moss,  its  medicinal  qualities,  151 

Incontinency  of  urine,  423 

Incubus,  or  night- mare,  400 

Indian  com,  remarks  on,  129 

■  currie,  75 

—  pickle,  how  to  make,  181 

Indigestible  aliments,  3 

Indigestion,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of, 
129,  380;  directions  to  the  subjects  of, 
ib.;  creozote  a  useful  medicine  for,  73; 
cayenne  pepper  useful  in,  179 ;  tonic  lotion 
for,  242 ;  cowhage,  a  remedy  for,  68 

Indigo,  mode  of  ascertaining  its  genuine- 
ness, 132 

Infknts,  ulcerations  and  excoriations  in,  363 

■ — ,  gripes  in,  377 

Infected  air,  means  of  purifying,  393 

Inflammation,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure 
of,  381 

of  the  eyes,  363 

. of  the  bladder,  338 

—  of  the  ear,  359 

of  the  kidneys,  384 

of  the  liver,  387 

of  the  lungs,  390 

• of  the  spleen,  417 

of  the  stomach,  418 

Ink,  how  to  prepare  it,  132 

,  permanent,  directions  for  making,  180 

,  how  to  preserve  metallic  pens  from 

injury  by,  435 
-,  how  to  remove  stains  of,  233 


Insanitv,  causes  and  treatment  of,  391 
Intermittent  fever,  treatment  o^  366 
Intoxication,  articles  which  produce  it,  133 ; 
consequences  of,  ib,;  difficult  of  being 
overcome,  134;  remedies  for,  135 
Irish  stew,  how  to  prepare,  157 

scubac,  146 

3  M 


I  Iron,,  how  to  prevent  rust  on,  216 
Iron  moulds,  how  to  remove,  233 
Italian  bread,  34 

cervelas,  how  to  make,  191 

cream,  70 

gaufi&es,  43 

pork  cheese,  190 

'  mode  of  eating  strawberries,  234 
sauce,  preparation  of,  220 

Jam,  mode  of  producing,  135 

Jaundice,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of, 

383 
Jelly,  how  to  prepare  it,  135 

,  apple,  10 

,  apricot,  11 

,  arrow-root,  12 

,  cherry,  57 

,  currant,  mode  of  preparing,  76 

,  gooseberry,  122 

,  pear,  178 

,  raspberry,  202 

-,  tarts,  how  to  make,  168 


Jerusalem   artichokes,  how  to  grow  and 

dress  them,  13 
Jessamine,  mode  of  obtaining  the  perfume 

of,  136 
Jugged  hare,  directions  for,  113 
Jujubes,  mode  of  producing  them,  136       ^ 
Julienne  soup,  directions  for  making,  225 
Juniper  berries,  uses  of,  136 

Kale,  Scotch,  directions  for  growing,  40 

Kentish  cakes,  43 

Kid*  prepared  for  table  as  lamb,  137 

Kidney  beans,  directions  for  growing  and 
cooking,  16 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  causes  and  cure 
of,  384 

^  sheep's,  modes  of  cooking,  158 

Killing  of  animals,  remarks  on,  137 

King's  evil,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment of,  384 

Kirchwasser,  how  to  distil  it  from  cherries, 
137 

Kisses,  how  to  make,  434 

Lace,  directions  for  washing,  258 

Lamb,  when  in  perfection,  137;  directions 

for  cooking  various  parts  and  joints,  138 

,  fore-quarter  of,'*how  to  carve  it,  51 

Lamp  oil,  mode  of  purifying  the  common 

sort,  162 
Lampreys.     See  Eels. 
Lancashire  cake,  43 
Lard,  how  to  make,  192 
Larks,  modes  of  dressing,  139 
Laugh,  sardonic,  treatment  of,  410 
Laurel  leaves,  directions  for  using,  139 
Lavements,  uses  of,  131 
Lavender,  French  and  English,  139 ;  water 

and  oil  of,  ib, ;  drops,  140 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Lead,  antidote  for  poison  of,  397 
Leaven,  directions  for  using,  330 
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Leeches,  directiooB  for  selecting  and  pre- 
serving, 140 ;  how  to  apply  them,  ib. 

Leeks,  a  fine  diuretic,  140 ;  nses  of,  ib. 

,  a  remedy  for  stone  and  gravel,  377 

Leg  of  mutton,  how  to  canre  it,  51 

pork,  directions  for  canring,  53 

Leman*8  biscuit,  27 

Lemons,  uses  of,  140 

Lemon  pickle,  how  to  prepare,  182 

cheese  cakes,  169 

■  puddings,  172 

mince  pies,  168 

custards,  72 

■  cream,  71 

ice,  128 

. wine,  how  to  make,  317 

,  essence  of,  89 

Lemonade,  mode  of  preparing  it,  140 

Lentiiles,  an  article  of  food,  141 

Lettuces,  a  sedative  vegetable,  141 ;  its  juice 
nsef\il  in  coughs,  to.;  various  kinds  of, 
142 ;  bow  to  grow,  ib. 

Leprosy,  symptoms,  causes,  and  methods  of 
treating,  386 

Light,  economical,  142 

Lime,  uses  of,  143 

water,  how  to  prepare,  148 ;  used  for 

promoting  growth  of  hair,  126 

Lime  juice,  143 

Linen,  methods  of  cleaning,  258 
Lip  salve,  how  to  prepare,  143,  180 
Liqueurs,  different  modes  of  making,  144; 
huile  de  rose,  noyeau,  liqueur  stomachique, 
vespetro,  alkermes,  ib, ;  anisette,  baume 
humain,    cura^oa,    cr^me    de    Portugal, 
cr^me  de  jasmin,  crSme  alaflenr  d'orange, 
eau  de  chasseur,  elixir  de  neroli,  extrait 
d'absinthe,  gold  water,  mint,  huile  cor- 
diale,  huile  de  th€,  huile  de  girofle,  huile 
de  la  Martinique,  huile  de  rhum,  huile 
d'ananas,  huile  de  cannelle,  huile  dekirch- 
wasser,  huile  de  vtolettes,  marasquino, 
parfait  amour,  ratafia  of  raspberries,  ro- 
solio,  silver  water,  145 ;  anisette  de  Bor- 
deaux, cr^me  de  Moka,  breme  de  cacao, 
crSme  de  noyeau, crSmed'absin the,  creme 
imperiale,  distilled  cura9oa,  eau  cordiale, 
eau  de  vie  d*Audaye,  eau  de  vie  d'Dant- 
zic,  elixir  de  garus,  huile  de  celeri,  Irish 
scubac,  liqueur  des  mille  fleurs,  vespetro, 
146 
Liquorice,  uses  of,  146 
Liquors  in  use,  279 
Liver,  inflammation  of  the,  387 

-f  abscess  of^  how  to  treat,  332 

sauce,  directions  for  making,  220 

-Living,  comparative  expense  of^  at  home 

and  abroad,  i. 
Lobster,  directions  for  boiling,  and  prepar- 
ing for  table,  99 

pie,  99 

potted,  99 

salad,  100 

sauce,  100,  220 

sausa^^es,  100 

T^Tigings,  during  pregnancy,  405 
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Looking  glasses,  how  to  clean,  147 
Jjooseness,  Causes  and  cure  of,  388 
Lozenges,  of  various  kinds,  147 
Lunch,  bachelor's,  how  to  prepare  it,  14 
Lungs,  importance  of  their  action,  6 

,  inflammation  of  the,  treatment  of, 


390 


,  abscess  of,  how  to  treat,  332 


Lyons  pickle,  how  to  make,  162 

Macaroons,  how  to  make,  434 
"Macaroni,  modes  of  cooking,  147 

puddings,  170 

Macassar  oil,  composition  of,  126 
Mackerel,  different  modes  of  cooking  them, 
100 

,  pickled,  100 

Mace,  a  coat  of  the  nutmeg,  147 
Madness,  causes  and  treatment  ei^  391 
Maids  of  honour,  or  padding  pie,  169 
Msuze,  Indian  com,  129 
Malignant  and  putrid  fever,  392 
Mallow,  used  in  urinary  affections,  147 
Malt  wine,  how  to  make,  317 
Manheim  bread,  34 

Manganese,  how  to  remove  stains  <^,  233 
Manna,  a  laxative  medicine.  148 
Manare,  sea-weed  used  as,  40 
Maple  tree,  used  to  manufacture  sugar,  148 
Marasquino,  preparation  of,  145 

jelly,  mode  of  preparing  it,  135 

Marjoram,  used  for  seasoning,  148 
Marmalade  of  apricots,  11 

,  carrot,  432 

,  cherry,  67 

,  orange,  436 

,  peach,  177 

,  pear,  178 

,  quince,  199 

-,  strawberry,  284 


See  also  the  various  fruits. 
Marrow  puddings,  172 
Mashed  potatoes,  193 
Mastics,  various  kinds,  148 
Mead,  a  liquor  made  from  honey,  148 

wine,  how  to  make,  326 

Measles,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  394 
Meat,  preservation  of,  by  aoiduiation,  5; 
rendered  more  nutritious  by  being  under- 
dressed,  17 ;  other  modes  of  preserving  it, 
198 

,  digestible  and  indigestible,  8 

Meconium,  retention  of  &e,  395 

Medicated  bath^,  15 

Melon,   Yarieties    of,   148;    directioDS  for 

growing,  ib. ;  how  to  preserve,  149 
Melted  butter,  preparation  of,  220 
Menses,  immoderate  flow  of  the,  395 
Meringues,  how  to  make  them,  43 
Mesenteric  glands,  diseased,  374 
Metallic  pens,  how  to  preserve  from  corro- 
sion, 435 
Metals,  to  remove  stains  by,  233 
Miasnu^  a  cause  of  intermittent  fever,  366 
Mice,  how  to  destroy,  149 
Miliary  fever,  causes  and  treatment  of,  396 
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Milk,  how  to  asoertain  itsqnality,  149 ;  how 
to  keep  it  in  hot  weather,  ib„  192 ;  ^atof 
the  cow  natritiTe,  150;  adulteration  of, 
•6. 

,  prices  of  in  France,  v 

punch,  how  to  make,  197 

Tinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

• of  almonds,  9 

of  roses,  how  to  prepare,  150 

— —  feyer,  causes  and  treatment  of,  396 
Mince  pies,  directions  for  making,  168 
Mineral  poisons,  antidotes  for,  397 
'  waters,  various  kinds  of,  263 ;  modes 

of  making,  264 
Mint,  how  to  grow  and  preserve  it,  151 ; 

water  of,  Uf. 
,  preparations  of,  145 

sauce,  220 

Miroton  of  veal,  249 

Mock  ice,  how  to  make,  128 

Mock  turtle  soup,  how  to  make,  228 

Mosquitoes,  remedy  for  the  bites  of,  397 

Moss,  carageen,  its  medicinal  qaalities,  151 

Moths,  how  to  guard  against,  435 

Muffin  puddings,  171 

Mucilaginous  food,  7 

Mulberries,  modes  of  preserving,  152 

.-,  ratafia  of,  152 

,  syrup  of,  152 

Mulberry  wine,  how  to  make,  328 

Mulled  wine,  how  to  effect  it,  152 

Mullet,  modes  of  cooking,  101 

Mullagatawny  soup,  226 

Mump?,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of,  397 

Muriatic  acid,  antidote  for,  184 

Muscles,  sometimes  disorder  the  stomach, 
101 ;  remedies  for  this,  ib. ;  directions  for 
cooking,  ib. 

Mushrooms,  how  to  choose  them,  152 ;  re- 
medies for  eating  poisonous  ones,  ib.i 
modes  of  cooking  &em,  153 ;  and  pickling, 
182 

Mushroom  sauce,  preparation  o^  220 

catsup,  153 

Musk,  how  to  render  it  a  pleasant  perfume, 

153 
Mustard,  an  agreeable  stimulant,  153 ;  how 

to  mix  it,  155 
,  French,  155 

seed,  uses  of,  154 

plaster,  154 

poultice,  154 

foot  bath,  154 

lotion,  165 

baths,  15;  prescribed  for  rheu- 
matism, ib, 

poultice,  preparation  of,  195 

' —  and  cress,  156 

Mutton,  a  nutritious  food,  155;  various 
kinds  of,  ib. ;  modes  of  cooking  various 
joints,  ib. 

-,  extraordinary  effect    o^   on    the 


Myrrh,  a  powerflil  antiputrescent,  9 
,  solution  of,  by  means  of  an  egg,  7 

Nankeens,  how  to  wash,  258 

Naphtha,  used  for  producing  light,  158 

Nasturtium,  uses  of,  158 

Nausea  and   vomiting   during  pregnancy, 

treatment  of^  405 
Navarre  cakes,  43 
Neapolitan  cream,  71 
Neat's  tongue,  modes  of  curing  and  cooking 

it,  19 
Needlework,  art  of,  159 ;  essential  to  female 

education,  ib. ;  neglect  o^  ib, ;  Countess 

of  Wilton's  book  on,  ib. 
Nephritis,  causes  and  treatment  o£,  384 
Neroli,  oil  of^  uses  of,  160 
Nervous  fover,  causes  and  cure  of,  398 
Nettie  rash,  causes  and  treatment  of,  399 
Nettles,  action  of,  on  the  kidneys,  160 
Neufchatel  cheese,  56 
Nightmare,  causes  and  treatment  of^  400 
Nitrate  of  silver,  antidote  for,  397 
Nitre,  a  powerftil  antiputrescent,  9 
Nitric  acid,  antidote  for,  184 
Nougat,  mode  of  preparing  it,  160 
Nose,  bleeding  from  the,  339 
Noyeau,  directions  for  making,  144 

,  creme  de,  146 

Nutmegs,  uses  of,  161 ;  used  as  aperfome,  ib. 
Nuts,  should  be  eaten  with  salt,  161 

Obesitv,  not  always  a  disease,  161 ;  causes 

of,  A. ;  remedies  for,  ib. 
Oils,  modes  of  procuring,  162 
Oil,  essential,  modes  of  obtaining,  89 

paintings,  modes  of  cleaning,  162 

of  almonds,  9  ;  methods  of  procuring 

it,  ib. . 

of  roses,  215 


stomach,  8 

chops,  modes  of  oooking,  156 

ham,  167 

broth,  how  to  make,  231 


Olives,  kinds  and  uses  o^  163 

Olive  oil,  manufacture  of^  162 

Oliver's  biscuit,  27 

Omelette,  with  fine  herbs,  87 

soufflee,  88 

,  with  sweetmeats,  88 

,  sweet,  88 

Onions,  medicinal  properties  of,  163 ;  much 
used  in  cookery,  &C.,  ib. ;  directions  for 
growing,  ib. ;  modes  of  cooking,  ib. ;  of 
pickling  young  ones,  182 

Onion  sauce,  how  to  make,  221 

-  soup,  how  to  make,  229 

and  milk  soup,  229 

Ophthalmia,  treatment  of,  363 
Opiate  for  the  teeth,  164 

Orange,  kinds  of,  164 ;  qualities  of,  ib. 

jelly,  preparation  of,  164 

ratafia,  164 

salad,  164 

flower  water,  164 

-  flower  biscuits,  27 

ice,  128 

•  custard,  72 

cream,  without  mould,  71 

,  in  mould,  71 
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Orange  essence,  89 
flower  cake,  44 

cheese  cakes,  169 

< marmalade,  436 

wine,  how  to  make,  329 

Oranges  in  brandy,  164 

,  candied,  164 

Orangeade,  preparation  o^  164 
Or^at,  directions  for  making,  165 
Oriental  almond  paste,  166 
Ortolan,  modes  of  cooking,  114 
Ox-cheek  soap,  how  to  make,  226 
Ox-gall,  useful  for   cleaning  woollen   and 

olher  articles,  1 65 
Ox-palates,  how  to  cook  them,  19 
Ox  tail  soup,  how  to  make,  226 
Oxford  puddings,  171 
Oysters,  directions  for  eating,  102  ;  various 

modes  of  cooking,  ib. 
Oyster  pie,  directions  for  making,  101 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

soup,  how  to  make,  226 

Pains  in  the  head,  fomentation  for,  111 
in  the  joints,  camphor  a  remedy  for, 

409 
Palates,  ox,  how  to  cook  them,  19 

,  pickled,  19 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  treatment  of,  401 
Paliy,  s^ptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of,40 1 
Pumpkm  soup,  how  to  make,  230 
Panada,  how  to  make  it,  165 
Pancakes,  directions  for  making,  175 
Paralysis,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 

of,  401 

,  occasioned  by  poison  of  lead,  357 

Parfait  amour,  145 

Paris  beer,  22 

Parsley,  directions  for  growing  it,  165 

pie,  165 

and  butter,  preparation  of,  221 

Parsnips,  directions  for    growing  it,   165; 

used  for  soups,  ib, 
Parsuip  wine,  how  to  make,  327 

; ,  red,  327 

Partridge,  modes  of  dressing,  1 14 

— I ,  directions  for  carving  it,  52 

Passover  balls,  for  soup,  235 
Pastilles,  of  various  kinds,  6,  147,  166 
Pastry,  generally  indigestible,  8 ;  nicety  re- 
quired in  ms^ing,  167 ;  directions  for 
making,  ib, ;  various  kinds: — Puff  paste, 
crisp  paste  for  fruit  tarts,  rich  short  paste, 
rich  paste  for  tarts,  rich  paste,  suet  paste, 
apple  tarts,  red  currant  tarts,  ib, ;  black 
currant  tarts,  raspberry  tart,  cherry  tart, 
rhubarb  tart,  gooseberry  tart,  jelly  tarts, 
apple  tarts,  apple  charlotte,  tartlets,  mince 
pies,  lemon  mince  pies,  168 ;  frangipane, 
cheese-cakes,  lemon  cheese-cakes,  orange 
cheese-cakes,  almond  cheese-cakes,  cocoa- 
nut  cheese-cakes,  rice  cheese-cakes,  maids 
of  honour,  or  pudding  pies,  galette,  169  ; 
plum  pudding,  baked  plum  pudding, 
family  plum  pudding,  ribbon  plum  pud- 
ding, ribbon  pudding  with  preserve,  camp 
■^2 


puddings,  macaroni  pudding,  vermicelli 
pudding,  tansy  pudding,  baked  .  hasty 
pudding,  170;  white  puddings  Oxford 
pudding,  baked  gooseberry  pud£ng,  boiled 
gooseberry  pudding,  ratafia  pudding,  bat- 
ter pudding,  muffin  pudding,  German 
puffs,  citron  pudding,  cheese-cake  pud- 
ding,^ 171 ;  cocoa-nut  padding,  orange 
pudding,  lemon  pudc^og,  sago  pudding, 
tapioca  pudding,  buttermilk  pudding,  mar- 
row pudding,  arrow-root  pudding,  baked 
potato  pudding,  boiled  potato  pudding, 
carrot  pudding,  172;  raspberry  pudding, 
cheese  pudding,  egg  pudding,  transparent 
pudding,  custard  padding,  bread  and  but- 
ter pudding,  bread  pudding,  baked  ground 
rice  pudding,  boiled  ground  rice  padding, 
boiled  rice  pudding,  baked  rice  padding, 
cottage  puddings,  173 ;  damson  pudding, 
Carolina  snowballs,  suet  pudding,  imita- 
tion suet  pudding,  Yorkshire  padding, 
flan,  baked  apple  pudding,  boiled  apple 
pudding,  apple  dumplings,  apple  cake, 
apple  fritters,  174 ;  peach  fritters,  apricot 
fritters,  cream  fritters,  fritters  souffles, 
brioche  fritters,  blanc-mange  fritters, 
gooseberry  fritters,  almond  fritters,  cur- 
rant fritters  without  eggs,  potato  fritters, 
common  pancakes,  fine  pancakes,  French 
pancakes,  175  ;  Madras  pancakes,  German 
pancakes,  176 

Pate  Axerasine,  166 

Peaches,  opinion  of  the  ancients  respecting, 
176 ;  directions  for  growing  and  preserv- 
ing, ib, ;  various  preparations  of,  ib. 

Peach  fritters,  175 

Peacock,  directions  for  tending,  &c.,  177 

Pea-fowl,  management  of,  196 

Pea  soup,  English,  229 

,  French,  230 

,  green,  how  to  make,  229 

,  maigre,  229 

Pears,  varieties  of,  177  ;  directions  for^keep- 
ing,  ib, ;  directions  for  cooking,  ib. ;  and 
preserving,  178 

Peas,  varieties  of,  178  ;  directions  for  grow- 
ing, ib. ;  varie^  in  cooking,  179 

Pectoral  chicken  soup  for  colds,  226 

Pens,  metallic,  how  to  preserve  from  cor- 
rosion, 435 

Pepper,  various  kinds  of,  179  ;  directions  for 
using,  2*6. 

sauce,  how  to  make,  221 

Peppermint,  distilled  and  in  lozenges,  180 

Permanent  ink,  directions  for  making,  180 

Perch,  directions  for  selecting  and  cooking, 
101 

Peripneumony,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment, 402 

Perry,  directions  for  making,  180 

Perspiration,  excessive,  treatment  of,  363 

Petit  sale,  190 

Pettitoes,  how  to  cook,  188 

Pewter,  how  to  clean,  180 

Pheasant,  easy  of  digestion,  115;  how  to 
cook  it,  ib. 
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Phewsuft,  dncedons  te  esnring  it,  52 
Pickled  sdimoD,  diFeetioiis  for,  104 
Pickles,  directXHis  for   making,  artichoke 
bottoms  and  ehesoats,  barbeirics,   180; 
beetroot,  cabbages,  capsicimis,  caiiMow- 
ers,  eggs»  ^ieikiQS,bot  pickle,  Indian  dittos 
181 ;  lemon   dittos  Lyons  dttto^    mush* 
rooms,  yoong  onkms,  walniits,  182 
Pies,  directions  for  making,  168 ;  mince,  le> 
mon  mince.  A, ;  chicken,  60 ;  pork,  187 ; 
▼eal,  249 ;  veal  and  sweetbread,  250  ;  yeal 
and  saosage,  ib. ;  yeal  and  pork,  tft.;  sweet- 
bread, 237;  beefsteak,  17 
Plaice,  modes  of  dresang  them,  103 
Plenrisy,  caoses,  symptoms,  amd  treatment 

of,  404 
PIoYCT,  method  of  cooking,  116 
Ploms,  an  unwholesome  firoit,  184 ;  yarions 

preparations  o^  ift. 
Plmn-cake,  £uni]y,  42,  44 

paddiDg,  various  kinds  of,  170 

Pigeons,   not  to  be  eaten  too  frequently, 

183;  directions  for  cooking  in  yarious 

ways,  ib. 

• •,  management  of,  198 

— ,  directions  for  carying,  62 

Pig,  socking,  directions  for  cooking,  187 

~,  how  to  carye  it,  52 

Pig's  head,  collared,  189 

kidneys  and  skirts,  how  to  cook,  188 

feet,  how  to  eook,  188 

feet  a  la  sainte  Menehould,  190 

stuffed  with  truffles,  190 

cheek  collared,  188 

Pike,  various  modes  of  cooking  them,  103 

Pilchards  useful  as  a  manure,  103 

Piles,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  403 

Pimpled  and  blotched  face,  365 

Pine-apples,  183 

Pink  cream,  71 

Pistachio  cake,  how  to  make,  44 

Poisons,  directions  for  treating  persons  who 
may  take,  184 

,  mineral,  antidotes  for,  397 

,  aerial,  remedies  for,  334 

Pomatums,  directions  for  making,  pomatum 
k  la  rose,  cloye  pomatum,  yanilla  poma- 
tum, pommade  au  bouquet,  pommade  a  la 
marechale,  pommade  au  pot  pourri,  185  ; 
pomatum  for  growth  of  hair,  cucumber  po- 
matum for  the  lips,  186 

Pomegranate,  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  186 

Pork,  directions  for  taking  it  as  an  article 
of  food,  186  ;  yarious  modes  of  cooking, 

,  directions  for  salting,  188 

pies,  how  to  make,  187 

sausages,  how  to  make,  191 

cheese,  Italian,  190 

Portable  meats,  fruits,  and  yegetables,  192 
Porter,  difference  between  this  and   ale, 

192 
Portuguese  cake,  44 
Possett,  egg-hot,  88 
Potass,  antidote  for,  184 
Potato,  yarieties  of  the,  193  ;  directions  for 


cnltiyatin^  tft^ ;  modes  of  preserriiig  tad 

cookings  ML 
Potato  bretd,34  , 
cake,  44 

biscuit,  28 

firitto^  175 

puddings,  172 

soiq),  how  to  make,  230 

y«^t,  how  to  make,  330 

Pot  pourri,  how  to  make,  194 
Potted  beef,  how  to  prepare,  436 
Poultices,  directions  for  making,  194 
Poultry,  prices  of  in  Paris,  436 
Poultry  yard,  management  of,  195 
Pound  cake,  how  to  make,  437 
Poupelin,  how  to  make.  44 
Prawns,  directions  for  boiling,  103 
Pregnancy,  symptoms   o^  and   treatment 

during,  404 

Preseryation  of  animal  food,  198 

Prince  of  Wales'  biscuits,  27 

Prolapsus  ani,  treatment  o^  366 

Pruneaux,  how  to  preparv,  184 

Prussic  acid,  remedies  far  an  oyerdose  ot*, 
332 

Pudding,  directions  for  making  plum,  rib- 
bon plum,  camp,  macaroni,  yennieelli, 
tansy,  hasty,  170 ;  white,  Oxford,  goose- 
berry, ratafia,  batter,  muffin,  citron,  cheese- 
cake, 171 ;  cocoa-nut,  orange,  lemon,  sago, 
tapioca,  buttermilk,  marrow,  arrow-root, 
potato,  carrot,  172 ;  raspberry,  cheese, 
egg,  transparent,  custard,  bread,  bread  and 
butter,  ground  rice,  baked  and  boiled, 
boiled  rice,  baked  rice,  cottage,  173 ;  dam- 
son, suet,  imitation  suet,  Yorkshire,  flan, 
baked  apple,  boiled  apple,  174 ;  beef-steak, 
17,  fdmond,  431 

Pttffis,  German,  171 

Puff  paste,  how  to  make,  167 

Pulmonary  consumption,  treatment  of,  406 

Punch,  yarious  kinds  of  197 

Purgatiyes,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  131 

Purging,  treatment  of,  346,  357 

Putrefaction,  process'of,  in  meats,  197 ;  modes 
of  preyenting  it,  i6. 

Putrid  fever,  causes  and  treatment  of,  392 

■  sore  throat,  causes  and  treatment  of, 

415 

Pyroligneous  acid,  a  powerful  antiputres- 
cent,  9,  199 

Pyrosis,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of, 
423 

Quail,  yarious  modes  of  dressing,  116 
Queen  cakes,  mode  of  making,  44 
Quinces,  preservation  of,  199 
Quince  wine,  how  to  ms^e,  329 

Rabbits,  wild  and  domestic,  modes  of  dress- 
ing, 199 

fecundity  of,  200 ;   breeding  of, 

201 ;  management  of,  196 

,  directions  for  carving,  52 

soup,  how  to  make,  226 


Radishes,  mode  of  cooking,  202 
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Rapoat  of  potatoefl,  194 
Raisin  wine,  how  to  make,  314 
Raspberry,  a  corrective  of  bile,  202 ;  how  to 
preserve,  t&. 

Ratafia  of;  145 

^—  cakes,  45 
cream,  71 

ice,  128 

^^-^—  puddings,  173 

tart,  how  to  make,  168 

vinegar,  bow  to  make,  256 

wine,  how  to  make,  319 

Ratafia,  directions  for  making,  203 

paddings,  171 

,  angelica,  9 

^  apricot,  61 

,  peach,  177 

■,  plum,  how  to  make,  184 

of  raspberries,  145,  203 

of  roses,  215 


,  qumce,  199 

Rats,  poisons  for,  203 

Razor  paste,  how  to  make,  166 

RefHgerant  remedies,  373 

Remittent  fever,  treatment  of;  369 

Rennet,  how  to  procure,  204 

Restaurant,  description  of,  204  ;  charges  at, 
205 ;  cop7  of  a  carte  of  one,  i6. 

Rhubarb,  various  applications  of,  214 

tart,  how  to  make,  168 

Rheumatism,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure 
^,  408  i  mustard  and  sulphur  baths  pre- 
scribed for,  15 

Ribands,  how  to  clean,  258 

Ribbon  pudding,  170 

Rice,  used  in  manufacture  of  bread,  214 ; 
preparations  of,  ib, 

water,  directions  for  its  use,  214 

cakes,  how  to  make,  45 

cheese-cake,  169 

-— —  custard,  72 

— —  puddings,  173 

Rich  cake,  how  to  make,  45 
.  Rich  wine  cakes,  47 

Rickets,  causes  and  treatment  of,  410 

Ringworm,  causes  and  cure  of,  410 

Rivigotte  vinegar,  how  io  make,  255 

Roast  beef,  directions  for  cooking,  19 

Rock  currant  cakes,  45 

Rolls,  French,  34 

Rook,  modes  of  cooking,  215 

pie,  215 

Roquefort  cheese,  56 

Rosalio,  preparation  of;  145 

Rosemary,  uses  of,  215 

Roses,  used  for  perfumes,  215 

Rose  lozenges,  147 

water,  how  to  make,  215 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Round  of  beef;  how  to  carve  it,  50 

Rout  cakes,  how  to  make,  45 

Roux,  directions  for  making,  216 

Royal  tea  cakes,  directions  for  making,  46 

Rum,  age  necessary  to  its  perfection,  216 

Rump  of  beef;  how  to  stew  it,  19 

RnsL  nrpuervative  fhna,  143,  216 
'4 


Saddle  of  mutton,  how  to  carve  it,  52 
Saffiron,  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and 

dyes,  216 
Sage,  a  seasoning  herb^  216 ;  used  as  a  sto- 
machic, 217 
Sago,  uses  of,  217 

puddings;,  172 

Salad,  preparation  of;  2 1 7 

vinegar,  Frendi,  255 

Sal-ammonia,  a  powei^  antiputrescent,  9 
Salmon,  numerous  modes  of  dressing,  103 
Salsify,  cultivatioa  of;  217 ;  modes  of  cook- 
ing, t&. 
Salt,  a  valuable  condiment,  218 ;  ^ven  to 
cattle,  &c,  ib. ;  chemical  properties  of,  ib. 
Salting  of  animal  substances,  219 
Salt  c^  95 

of  amber,  a  powerful  antiputresceot,  9 

Samphire,  cultivation  of,  218 
Sardmia,  a  fish  difficult  of  digestion,  105 
Sardonic  laugh,  treatment  o^  410 
Sausages,  directions  for  making,  188,  191 
Sauces,  uses  of,  218 ;  directions  for  making 
apple  sauce,  bechamel  sauce,  for  boiled 
beef;  black  butter,  sauce  bourgeoise,  bread 
sauce,  brown  sauce,  caper  sauce,  sharp 
sauce,  cullis,  sauce   a  la  diable,  Dutch 
sauce,  219 ;  egg  sauce,  sauce  Espagnole, 
fish   sauce,  lolMter    sauce,  oyster  saace, 
shrimp  sauce,  sauce  for  game  or  pou  try, 
German    sauce,   gherkin   sauce,  Italian 
sauce,  liver  sauce,  melted  butter,  sauce  a 
la  managere,  mint  sauce,  mushroom  and 
walnut  sauce,  220;  onion  sauce,  parsley 
and  butter,  pepper  sauce,  sauce  piquant, 
or  sharp  sauce,  sauce  ravigotte,  sauce 
Robert,  Tomata  sauce,  221 ;  truffle  sauce, 
white  sauce,  ib. 
Saucisson  de  Lyon,  191 
Saveloys,  modes  of  preparing  them,  54 
Savory,  a  herb  used  in  cooking,  222 
Savoys,  directions  for  growing,  40 
Savoy  cakes,  how  to  make,  45 

biscuits,  28 

Scalds,  modes  of  treating  them,  37,  341 
Scalled  head,  canses  and  cure  of,  411 
Scarlet  fever,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  411 
Sciatica,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 

of,  412 
Scotch  cakes,  how  to  prepare,  46 
Scouring,  directions  for,  222 
Scorbutic  disease,  symptoms  and  cure  of,  412 
Scrofula,  symptoms,  canses,  and  treatment 

of,  384 ;  produced  by  low  diet,  266 
Scurvy,  symptoms  and  cure  of,  412 ;  citric 

acid  a  remedy  for,  63 
Sealing-wax,  manufacture  of;  267 
Sea  kale,  directions  fbr  growing,  40 ;  how 

to  boil  it,  ib. 
— -  biscuit,  28 
-^> —  sickness,  creocote  a  remedy  for,  73 

weed,  as  a  manure,  40 

Seed-cakes,  how  to  make,  46 
Seraglio  cakes,  directions  for,  46 
Servants'  wages  in  France,  v 
Shad,  directions  for  cooking,  105 
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Shalots,  directions  for  eultiTatuig,  232 

,  essence  of,  89 

Shalot  vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 
Sharp  sauce  for  cold  meats,  219,  221 
Sheep's  head  hroth,  how  to  make,  231 

heart,  158 

kidneys,  modes  of  cooking,  158 

rumps,  how  to  stew,  158 

tongues,  how  to  cure,  167 

Shoes  and  boots,  varnish  for,  246 

Short  paste,  how  to  make,  167 

Shoulder  of  mutton,  directions  for  carving 

it,  52 
Shower-bath,  15 ;  substitute  for,  ib, 
Shrewsbury  cakes,  46 
Shrimps,  directions  for  boiling  and  potting, 

103,  105 
Shrimp  sauce,  how  to  make,  220 
Sick  head-ache,  mustard  plaster  of  use  in, 

154 
Silks,  scouring  of,  165,  222,  258 
Silk  stockings,  how  to  dean,  259 
Silver,  imitation,  how  to  produce,  129 
Silver  water,  preparation  of,  145 
Sirloin  of  beef,  how  to  carve  it,  50 
Skate,  plain    and    crimped,  105;    various 

modes  of  dressing,  ib. 
Sleeping-room,  airing  of,  6  ;  supply  of  air 

in,  during  night,  7 
Slugs,  how  to  protect  cabbages  against,  40 
Small-pox,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  413 
Smelts,  directions  for  dressing,  105 
Smoked  beef,  mode  of  preparing  it,  19 

. Hamburg  beef,  19 

Snails,  dishes  formed  of,  223 
Snipes,  how  to  cook  them,  116 
Snuff-taking,  consequences  of,  241 
Snuff  for  the  head  and  eyes,  233 
Soap,  manufacture  of,  223 
,  essence  of,  223 

powder,  223 

for  stains,  223 

wort,  223 

Soda  water,  manufacture  o^  223 ;  qualities 
of,  224 

Soles,  various  methods  of  dressing  them,  106 

Solid  cream,  71 

fruit  cream,  71 

Sore  throat,  causes  and  treatment  of,  415  ; 
mustard  plaster  usefid  in  cases  of,  154; 
gargles  for,  118,  199 

Souffle  k  la' rose  cake,  45 

Soups,  great  variety  of^  224 ;  directions  for 
making  plain  be^  soup,  t6. ;  cottage  soup, 
currie  soup,  giblet  soup,  hare  soup, 
'  Julienne  soup,  225  ;  mnllagatawny  soup, 
ox -cheek  soup,  ox-tail  80i^>,  oyster  soup, 
pectoral  chicken  soup  fbr  colds,  rablnt 
son|^  stock,  or  bouilkm  gras,  as  made  in 
France,  226;  turtle  soup,  227;  mock 
turtle  soup,  228 ;  vegetable  soup,  carrot 
soup,  green  pea  coup,  green  pea  soup 
maigre,  onion  soup,  onion  and  milk  soup, 
pea  soup,  English  way,  229 ;  pea  soup, 
French  way,  potato  soup,  pumpkin  soup, 
rice  soup,  vermicelli  soup,  venison  soup, 


whiting  soup,  caJTs  lights  broth,    fowl 

broth,  230;  mutton  broth,  sheep's  head 

broth,  veal  broth,  281 
Sour  krout,  how  to  prepare  it,  231 
Soy,  genuine  and  spurious,  231 
Spanish  cream,  71 

Spasms,  causes  and  treatment  of,  379 
Spinach,  directions  for  growing,  231 ;  how 

to  cook  it,  232 
Spirits  use  of,  as  an  external  application  for 

wounds,  &c.,  31 

of  wine,  how  to  prepare  it,  232 

Spitting  of  blood,  causes  and  treatment  of, 

416 
Spleen,  inflammation  of  the,  causes  and  cure 

of,  417 
Sponge  bbcuit,  28 

cakes,  how  to  make,  46 

f  raspberry,  203 

Sprains,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  1 10, 4 1 7 
Sprats,  how  to  dress  them,  106 
Spring  vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 
Spruce  beer,  how  to  make  it,  232 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  treatment  of^  351 
Stains,  how  to  remove  them,  222,  232 

,  a  soap  for,  223 

Starch,  substitute  for  wheat,  233 
Steel,  how  to  prevent  rust  on,  216 
Sternutatory  powder,  233 
Stew,  English,  how  to  prepare,  433 

,  Irish,  how  to  prepare,  157 

Stock,  or  bouillon  gras,  226 
Stomach,  inflammation  of^  causes  and  treat- 
ment of,  418 
J  pain  in  the,  causes  and  cure  of, 

401 
,  acidity   on,   removed    by    lime 

water,  143 
Stomachic  liqueur,  directions  for  making, 

144 
Stone  and  gravel,  causes  and  treatnient  of, 

376 
Stone  cream,  71 
Stones,  coal  and  charcoal,  125 
Straw  bonnets,  how  to  clean,  259 
Strawberry,  varieties  of^  234  ;  directions  for 

growing,  ib, ;  Italian  mode  of  eating  at 

dessert,  ib. 

cream,  71,  234 

marmalade,  234 

ice,  128 

,  syrup  of,  234 

— — —  wine,  how  to  make,  828 
— —  water,  234 
Stuffed  cabbages,  41 
Stuffing  for  veal,  248 

— » for  meats,  &c.,  234 

Sturgeon,  modes  of  dressing,  106 
Sucking-pig,  directions  for  cooking,  187 

m   ■    ,  how  to  carve  it,  52 

Suet  paste,  how  to  make,  167 

pudding,  174 

Sugar,  nutritive  properties  o^  236 ;  injurious 

to  children,  in  excess,  ib, 

,  procured  from  beet-root,  26 

phims,  how  to  make,  237 

455 
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Sogar  candy,  how  to  make,  236 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  256 

Sulphuric  acid,  antidote  for,  184 
Sussex  cakes,  how  to  make,  46 
Sweetbreads,  veal,  preparations  of,  237,  253 
Sweet  biscuit,  28 

cakes,  directions  for  making,  46 

herbs,  a  bunch  of,  287 

Swelling  of  feet  and  ancles,  during  preg- 
nancy, 405 
Swiss  cream,  71 

Syllabubs,  how  to  make,  with  cakes,  237 
Syncope,  causes  and  treatment  of,  366 
Syrup  of  currants,  76 
Syrups,  how'  to  make,  236,  237 

Table  wines,  various  kinds  of,*295 
Tamarinds,  drink  of,  238 
Tansy,  imputed  virtues  of,  238 

pudding  170 

Tapioca,  directions  for  using,  238 

puddings,  172 

Tar,  gas,  cautions  for  using,  64 
Tarragon,  an  aromatic  plant,  238 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  256 

Tartarized  antimony,  antidote  for  poison  of, 

397  "^ 

Tarts,  directions  for  making,  167 ;   apple, 
.  red  currant,    black    currant,   raspberry, 

cherry,  rhubarb,  gooseberry,  jelly,  apple, 

168 
Tartlets,  how  to  make,  168 
Tea,  action  of  black  and  green  upon  the 

nervous  system,  238 ;  various  kinds  of, 

'ib. ;  directions  for  making,  239  ;  qualities 

and  effects  of,   ib.  *,   substitutes  for,  ib. ; 

adulterations  of^  240 ;  its  quality  improved 

by  a  little  brandy,  30 

,  beef,  how  to  make,  225 

cakes,  directions  for  making,  46 

—  punch,  how  to  make,  197 

Teal,  methods  of  cooking,  116 

Teetlr,  opiates  for  the,  164 

Teething,  diseases  attendant  upon,  419 

Tench,  difficult  of  digestion,  107  ;  methods 

1  of  cooking,  ib. 

Throat,  sore,  causes  and  treatment  of,  415 

Thrush,  chronic,  symptoms  and  treatment' 

of,  419 
Thunny,  modes  of  cooking,  107   ' 
Thyme,  an  aromatic  herb,  240  ;  oil  of,  ib. 
Tipperary  seed  cakes,  46 
Tobacco,  abuse  of,  240 ;  effects  of  smoking 

in  excess,  241 ;  usefulness  of,  242 
Toilet  waters,  modes  of  making,  264 
Tomata,  or  love  apple,  242 
'  sauce,  how  to  prepare,  221 

Tongue,  neat's,  modes  of  cooking,  19  ;  dried, 

190 
Toothache,  causes  and  treatment  of,  420; 

creozote  a  remedy  for,  72  ;  oil  of  cloves  a 

remedy  for,  63  ;  during  pregnancy,  405 
Tooth  powders,  directions  for  making,  243 
Transparent  puddings,  173 
Trifles,  how  to  prepare,  440 
Tripe,  directions  for  cooking,  244 
45G 


Tropical  climates,  means  of  preservinghealth 
in,  393 

Trotters,  lambs',  directions  for  dressing,  139 

Trout,  how  to  dress,  107 

Truffles,  directions  for  purchasing,  cooking, 
&c.,  244 

,  essence  of,  89 

sauce,  how  to  prepare,  221 

Tumours,  fomentations  &c.  for,  110, 331 

Turbot,  directions  tor  dressing,  108 

Turkeys,  directions  for  rearing,  196,  245 ; 
modes  of  dressing,  196 

— — ,  directions  for  carving,  52 

Turnips,  varieties  of,  245 ;  directions  for  cul- 
tivating, ib. ;  modes  of  cooking,  246 

Turtle,  forcemeat  for,  235 

soup,  how  to  make,  227 

,  mock,  how  to  make,  228 

Twelfth  cake,  how  to  make,  440 

Tympany,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  421 

Typhus  fever,  causes  and  treatment  of,  392 

Ulcers,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of, 

342,  421  ;  poultice  for,  194 
Ulcerations  in  infants,  363 
Urine,  difficulty  of  voiding  it,  422 

,  bloody,  treatment  of  the  disease,  340 

Urinary  affections,  mallows  of  use  in,  147 

Vanilla  cream,  70 

ice,  128 

Varnishes  for  domestic  use,  246 
Vapour  bath,  uses  of,  16 
Veal,  properties  of,  246 ;  prime  joints  of,  247  ; 
various  modes  of  dressing,  ib. 

patties,  249 

stuffing,  how  to  make,  234 

olives,  249 

broth,  how  to  make,  231 

pies,  249 

Vegetable  diet,  8 

— —  soup,  how  to  make,  229 

stock,  or  bouillon  maigre,  229 

Vegetables,  prices  of  in  Paris,  iv 

Venison,  mode  of  preparing,  116;  various 

dishes  made  of,  ib. 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

Ventilation,  importance  of,  to  health,  6 

Veijuice,  how  to  make,  253 

Vermicelli,  various  modes  of  cooking,  253 

puddings,  170 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

Vegpetro,  preparation  of,  146 

cordial,  mode  of  making,  144 

Victoria  cakes,  how  to  make,  47 

Vinegar,  methods  of  producing  it,  90, 254  ; 

modes  of  preserving  and  clanfying,  ijf. 

,  distilled,  5 

,  raspberry,  203 

Violets,  preparations  of,  256 

Vitriolated  and  soluble  tartar^  a  powerful 

antipntrescent.  9 
Vomiting  of  blood,  causes  and  treatment  of, 

423 
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Wafers,  how  to  make  them,  47 
Wages  of  servants  in  France,  v 
Wainscots,  how  to  clean,  233 
Wakints,  varioas  uses  of,  256  ;  mode  of  pre- 
serving, 257  ;  how  to  pickle,  182 

catsup,  how  to  make,  257 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

Warm  bath,  directions  for  preparing  it,  15  ; 

much  used  in  France,  ib. 
Warm  climates,  means  of  preserving  health 

in,  393 
Warming  pan,  uses  of^  257 
Washing,  economical  mode  of,  257 
Water,  for  domestic  uses,  259 ;  how  to  re- 
move hardness  of,  ib,  *,  filtration  of,  260  ; 
medicinal,  ib, ;  impurities  of,  261 

: f  varieties  of,  and  their  efiPects,  20 

gruelj'^directions  for  making,  265 

,  strawberry,  234 

Waters,  mineral,  remarks  on,  263  ;  modes  of 
making,  264 

,  detergent,  how  to  make,  265 

Water-brash,  causes  and  treatment  of,  423 
Wax,  bees',  process  of  bleaching,  266 ;  uses 

ofyib. 
— — ,  artificial,  for  candles,  266 

,  sealing,  how  to  make,  ib. 

Welch  rabbit,  directions  for  making,  267 

Wheat-ear,  directions  for  cooking,  267 

Whipt  cream,  72 

White  bait,  how  to  serve  them  up,  108 

White  puddings,  171,  190 

— — — sauce,  how  to  make,  221 

Whiting,  various  modes  of  dressing,  109 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

Whooping  cough,  symptoms  and  treatment 

of,  424 
Widgeon,  how  to  serve  it  up,  117 
Wild  boar,  how  to  dress,  117 
,  head,  collared,  189 


Wilton,  Countess  of,  on  needlework,  159 ; 
kinds  of,  160 

Windows,  how  to  clean,  147 

Windsor  beans,  directions  for  cooking,  16 

Wine,  uses  and  abuses  o^  267;  medical 
opinions  upon,  268  ;  choice  of  wines,  269  ; 
prices  of,  270 ;  deceptions  in,  ib. ;  fashions 
in,  271;  injurious  consequences  of  drink- 
ing strong  wines,  272 ;  hygienic  properties 
of,  273 ;  modes  of  curing  their  defects,  ib. ; 
difficulty  of  determining  the  age  of,  275 ; 
wines  used  in  Europe,  276 ;  remarks  on 
those  of  different  countries,  282 ;  methods 
of  making  and  storing,  289 ;  cellarage  of, 
293  ;  table  wines,  295 ;  home  made,  297. 
See  Home-made  Wmss  in  Index. 

—  prices  of,  in  Paris,  iii 

,  rhubarb,  214 

f  vinegar,  how  to  make,  256 

Wine  cellsur,  directions  for  constructing  it, 
54 

Woodcocks,  method  of  dressing,  117 

Woollens,  how  to  clean  them,  165,  222, 258, 
259 

Worms,  symptoms,  causes,  and  ciire  o^  426 ; 
cowhage  a  remedy  for,  68  ;  destroyed  by 
tobacco  poultice,  242 

Wormwood,  a  powerful  antiputrescent,  9; 
a  good  stomachic,  329 

Wounds,  fresh,  treatment  of,  by  the  white  of 
an  egg,  7  ;  by  the  application  of  spirits,  31 


Taws,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of, 

426 
Yeast,  methods  of  making,  330 
Yellow  fever,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 

427 

gum,  429 


Yolk  of  egg,  a  substitute  for  mUk,  150 
Wild  duck,  how  to  serve  and  carve,  11  I  Yorkshire  pudding,  174 
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